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REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  chapters  225  and  546 
of  the  Laws  of  1896,  known  as  the  Poor  Law  and  the  State 
Charities.  Law,  respectively,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  here- 
with submits  its  thirty-ninth  annual  report  to  your  honorable 
body. 

THK  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THK  BOARD. 
The  only  change  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  during  1905 
was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Newton  Aldrich, 
of  Gouverneur,  from  the  Fourth  Judicial  District.  The  Board  at 
its  stated  meeting  of  October  11.  unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  learned 
with  regret  of  the  illness  and  consequent  resignation  of  Commissioner  Newton 
Aldrich  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  from  the  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict since  April  3,  1896,  and  desire  to  extend  to  him  their  best  wishes  for 
his  early  restoration  to  health  and  strength. 

Commissioner  Aldrich  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  William  R. 
Remington,  of  Canton,  a  former  member  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Prisons,  through  appointment  by  the  Governor  on  November  8, 
1905,  to  fill  the  balance  of  his  predecessor's  unexpired  term. 


The  Death  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  learned  with 
profound  regret  of  the  death  of  their  former  colleague,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
October  12,  1905. 

Mrs.  Lowell  was  appointed  to  membership  in  the  Board  by 
Governor  Tilden  in  1876,  in  recognition  of  her  services  prior  to 
that  time  for  the  improvement  of  the  care  of  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate of  the  city  of  New  York.     She  was  the  Board's  first  woman 
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Commissioner.  Mrs.  Lowell  immediately  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Board  and  became  one  of  its  most  useful  and 
influential  members.  No  service  was  too  arduous  for  her  to 
undertake,  no  sacrifice  of  time  or  strength  too  great,  provided  the 
results  promised  to  be  beneficent. 

To  Mrs.  Lowell's  initiative  and  energy  were  mainly  due  the 
adoption  as  wards  of  the  State  of  a  class  of  feeble-minded  women 
and  young  girls  who  had  hitherto  found  uncertain  refuge  in  the 
almshouses  or  some  of  the  private  charities.  Also,  of  that  class 
of  unruly  or  delinquent  girls  who  were  formerly  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  almshouses,  county  jails  and  penitentiaries.  For 
the  care  of  the  former  class  there  was  established"  what  is  now 
the  great  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at 
Newark,  and  for  the  latter  class  the  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Women 
and  Girls  at  Hudson,  Albion  and  Bedford.  These  institutions 
should  be  Mrs.  Lowell's  enduring  monuments. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  for  a  series  of  years  contain  many 
valuable  papers  from  Mrs.  Lowell's  pen.  She  was  a  ready,  force- 
ful and  intelligent  writer,  and  her  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  philanthropy,  if  assembled  together,  would  form  a  large  volume. 
During  her  term  of  service  on  the  State  Board,  Mrs.  Lowell 
represented  the  women  of  the  State  as  no  other  woman  could. 
From  Brooklyn  to  Buffalo  she  was  known  and  recognized  as  a 
unique  and  invaluable  philanthropist.  And  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State,  in  other  states,  in  the  State  and  National  Confer- 
ences of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  in  England,  where  she 
had  many  friends  among  the  leaders  of  charitable  work  with  whom 
she  was  in  correspondence,  her  reputation  and  influence  were 
generally  acknowledged. 

The  members  of  the  Board,  of  whom  some  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  Mrs.  Lowell,  desire  to  place  on  record  in  this  report 
their  tribute  to  her  personal  worth  and  public  services.  Her  loss 
is  in  a  sense  irreparable,  to  the  great  work  of  charity  reform. 
Among  the  many  able  and  devoted  women  who  are  working  along 
similar  lines  to  those  she  followed  until  her  death,  Mrs.  Lowell 
took  leading  rank.  Her  strong,  sympathetic  nature,  high  cour- 
age, intuitive  intellect  and  inherited  qualifications  for  public  ser- 
vice of  this  character  made  her  the  ideal  leader  in  every  depart- 
ment of  work  for  social  betterment 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board,  the  district  or  county  from  which  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed,  together  with  the  length  of  their  service  and 
the  record  of  their  attendance  at  Board  meetings  during  the  year 
1905,  is  respectfully  presented  in  accordance  with  a  requirement 
of  the  State  Charities  Law : 
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• 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

At  the  Board's  stated  meeting  of  April  12,  1905,  the  annual 
election  of  officers  was  held  as  provided  by  the  by-laws.  President 
Enoch  Vine  Stoddard  of  Rochester,  and  Vice-President  Stephen 
Smith  of  New  York,  were  unanimously  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  Board  at  its  stated  meeting  of  January 
11,  1905,  appointed  Inspector  Robert  W.  Hill  to  the  responsible 
position  of  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Byron  M.  Child,  on  December  26,  1904,  as 
reported  to  the  Legislature  of  1905.  During  Superintendent 
Child's  protracted  illness  Inspector  Hill  had  satisfactorily  filled 
the  position  of  Acting  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  to 
which  he  was  appointed  on  January  13,  1904,  in  conformity  with 
the  authority  conferred  by  section  100  of  the  Poor  Law,  chapter 
225  of  the  Laws  of  189t>,  which  provides  that  in  the  absence  or 
illness  of  the  Superintendent  his  powers  and  duties  may  be  per- 
formed and  discharged  by  any  person  appointed  by  the  Board  for 
that  purpose. 

Greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  Board,  Miss  Julia  S.  Hoag  who  had 
been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Board  for  over  thirty  years  where 
she  had  rendered  most  satisfactory  service,  was  on  November  9, 
1904,  through  sudden  and  serious  illness  incapacitated  for  further 
duty. 

The  Board  at  its  meeting  of  April  12,  1905,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  minute: 

"  The  State  Board  of  Charities  learns  with  sincere  regret  that  Miss  Julia 
S.  Hoag,  long  time  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Inspection,  has  been  compelled, 
owing  tQ  serious  illness,  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Board. 

"  Miss  Hoag  was  appointed  a  clerk  on  the  Board's  staff  in  1875  and  her 
thirty  years  of  continuous  service  cover  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any 
commissioner  or  employee  of  the  Board  since  its  organization  in  1867. 

"  The  Board  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  Miss  Hoag's  faithful  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  which  have  been  assigned  to  her  from  time 
to  time,  the  esteem  in  which  she  has  always  been  held  and  the  hope  that  she 
may  be  restored  to  health. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  minute  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Board  and  an 
engrossed  copy,  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary,  be  sent 
to  Miss  Hoag." 

On  December  29th  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  TTebberd,  the  Board's  secretary. 
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to  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hebberd  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
position  on  January  1, 1906. 

Upon  Mr.  Hebberd's  retirement  from  the  position  of  secretary, 
the  Board  adopted  the  following: 

MINUTE. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  regrets  to  record  the  resignation  of  its 
Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  who  has  served  in  that  capacity  from 
October  14,  1896,  to  December  31,  1905,  a  period  of  more  than  nine  years. 
Mr.  Hebberd  resigns  to  be  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  Of 
New  York,  and  will  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
January  1,  1906. 

Tnis  Board  in  severing  its  official  relations  with  Mr.  Hebberd  desires  to 
express  its  appreciation  of  his  public  services.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  well  equipped  for  the  performance  of  the  varied 
and  responsible  duties  of  Secretary,  by  an  experience  of  several  years  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
His  personal  familiarity  with  the  constitution  and  management  of  the 
charities  of  that  city,  comprising  a  majority  of  those  of  the  State,  his 
experience  in  the  organization  of  the  work  of  a  department,  and  his  trained 
executive  abilities  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Hebberd's  administrative  influence  has  been  helpful  in  all  departments 
of  the  Board's  work,  and  his  example  has  set  a  standard  of  excellence  for  all 
the  members  of  its  staff.  To  him  is  mainly  due  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  Board's  supervisory  work,  new  methods  of  inspection,  a  more  accurate 
system  of  records,  and  the  more  prompt,  comprehensive  and  useful  Board 
and  Committee  reports.  These  and  mairy  other  evidences  of  his  forceful  mind 
remain  in  testimony  of  his  untiring  energy,  high  courage  and  great  ability. 

In  a  wider  field,  that  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Mr.  Hebberd  has  for  many  years  taken  a  leading  and  influential  part, 
which  has  given  him  a  widespread  reputation  in  all  matters  of  public 
relief  and  private  charity  throughout  the  country.  Further  recognition  of 
Mr.  Hebberd's  services  in  the  field  of  charity  was  given  by  his  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Fifth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  which  met  at  Syracuse,  in  the  month  of  November,  1904. 

By  the^retirement  of  Mr.  Hebberd  the  State  has  lost  a  competent  official, 
and  the  members  of  this  Board  and  its  staff  a  valued  associate  and  personal 
friend.  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New 
York  invites  Mr.  Hebberd  to  a  congenial  field  for  further  public  service  on 
similar  lines  of  work.  The  loss  which  the  State  has  sustained  is  the  gain  of 
the  city,  which  will  find  a  valuable  head  of  a  department  in  Mr.  Hebberd, 
exceptionally  well  qualified  by  his  previous  training  for  its  grave  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  good  wishes  of  all  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  of  its 
staff  follow  Mr.  Hebberd  to  the  new  field  of  work  upon  which  he  now  enters. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  BOARD. 

On  Publication: 

The  President,  Commissioners  Stewart,  Smith  and  Scanlan. 
On  Finance: 

The  President,  Commissioners  Rosendale  and  Scanlan. 
On  Inspection: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Scanlan  and  Gratwick. 
On  State  and  Alien  Poor: 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Stewart,  Gratwick  and  Floyd. 
On  Reformatories: 

Commissioners  Stewart,  Smith  and  de  Peyster. 
On  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded : 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Rosendale  and  Smith. 
On  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes: 

Commissioners  Rosendale,  Gratwick  and  Thomas. 
On  Craig  Colony : 

Commissioners  Smith,  McCarthy  and  Rosendale. 
On  The  Thomas  Indian  School: 

Commissioners  Gratwick  and  Floyd. 
On  the  Blind : 

Commissioners-Gratwick,  Smith  and  Floyd. 
On  the  Deaf : 

Commissioners  Notman,  Remington  and  Scanlan. 
On  Almshouses: 

Commissioners  Rosendale,  Remington  and  Thomas. 
On  Orphan  Asylums : 

Commissioners  Notman,  McCarthy  and  de  Peyster. 
On  Hospitals: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Notman  and  McCarthy. 
On  Legislation: 

Commissioners  Notman,  Scanlan  and  Stewart. 
On  the  Construction  of  Buildings: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Stewart  and  McCarthy. 
On  Placing  Out  of  Children : 

Commissioners  Scanlan,  Gratwick,  Floyd  and  Thomas. 
On  Dispensaries: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Rosendale  and  Gratwick. 
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On  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives: 

Commissioners  Smith,  Stewart  and  Bosendale. 
On  Legal  "Questions : 

Commissioners  Notman  and  Scanlan. 
On  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children: 

Commissioners  de  Peyster,  Smith  and  Floyd. 
On  Education: 

Commmissioners  Thomas,  Smith  and  Bosendale. 
On  Juvenile  Courts  and  the  Probation  System: 

Commissioners  McCarthy,  Gratwick,  Scanlan  and  Floyd. 
Eastern  Inspection  District: 

Commissioner  Stewart,  Chairman;  Smith,  de  Peyster,  Scan- 
lan, Floyd,  Notman,  Bosendale  and  Remington. 
Western  Inspection  District: 

Commissioner  Stoddard,  Chairman;  McCarthy,  Thomas  and 
Gratwick. 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  BOARD  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF   1905. 

APPROPRIATION  BILL, 

The  appropriation  bill,  chapter  699  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  made 
the  following  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  Board's  work: 

For  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  $3,500. 

For  compensation   of  twelve  commissioners,  as  provided  by 
chapter  five  hundred  forty-six,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  ninety- 
six,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent  of  inspection,  $2,500; 

of  the  several  employees,  according  to  grades,  as  follows: 

eighth  grade,  one  employee,  $1,800; 

sixth  grade,  two  employees,  $1,200  each,  $2,400; 

fifth  grade,  one  employee,  $900; 

fourth  grade,  three  employees,  $720  each,  $2,160; 

third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 

For  temporary  help,  $300,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  secretary 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  $2,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
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For  traveling  expenses  of  the  employees  of  the  department 
while  engaged  in  their  official  duties,  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

For  rent,  printing  and  other  expenses  of  the  office,  $6,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage,  and  expense  of  transportation  of  all  letters,  offi- 
cial documents  or  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  in- 
cluding boxes  or  covering  for  same,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

New  York  Office. 
For  the  salaries: 
of  the  superintendent,  $1,500; 
inspector,  $1,400; 
inspector,  $1,200; 
two  inspectors,  $900  each,  $1,800; 
fourth  grade,  one  employee,  $720. 

Rochester  Office. 
For  the  salaries: 
of  the  inspector,  $1,200; 
third  grade,  otie  employee,  $600. 

State  and  Alien  Poor. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent,  $3,000; 

deputy  superintendent  in  New  York  City,  $1,500; 
special  inspector  of  charitable  institutions,  $2,000; 
inspector,  $1,500; 

two  assistant  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $2,400; 
transfer  agent,  Kings  County  Almshouse,  $1,000; 
transfer  agent,  Erie  County  Almshouse,  $1,000; 
fourth  grade,  two  employees,  $720  each,  $1,440; 
second  grade,  one  employee,  $400. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  inspectors,  $4,000. 
For  incidental  office  expenses,  $800. 

For  maintenance,  transportation  and  removal  of  state,  non- 
resident and  alien  poor,  $20,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 
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APPROPRIATIONS   DESIRED  PROM  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP 

1906. 

For  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  f  5,000. 

For  compensation  of  twelve  commissioners,  as  provided  by 
chapter  five  hundred  forty-six,  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  ninety- 
six,  |2,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries: 

of  the  superintendent  of  inspection,  $3,000 ; 

of  the  several  employees,  according  to  grades,  as  follows : 

eighth  grade,  one  employee,  $1,800; 

sixth  grade,  two  employees,  $1,200  each,  $2,400; 

sixth  grade,  one  employee,  $1,200; 

fourth  grade,  three  employees,  $720  each,  $2,160 ; 

third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 

For  temporary  help,  $500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  commissioners  and  secretary 
while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  $2,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  traveling  expenses  of  the  employees  of  the  department 
while  engaged  in  their  official  duties,  $2,500,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary. 

For  rent,  printing  and  other  expenses  of  the  office,  $6,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  postage  and  expense  of  transportation  of  all  letters,  offi- 
cial documents  or  other  matter  sent  by  express  or  freight,  includ- 
ing boxes  or  covering  for  same,  $1,500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 

be  necessary. 

New  York  Office. 
For  the  salaries: 
of  the  superintendent,  $1,800; 
inspector,  $1,400 ; 
inspector,  $1,200; 
two  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $2,400 : 
fifth  grade,  one  employee,  $840. 

Rochester  Office. 
For  the  salaries : 
of  the  inspector,  $1,200 ; 
third  grade,  one  employee,  $600. 
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State  and  Alien  Poor. 
For  the  salaries : 
of  the  superintendent,  $3,000; 

deputy  superintendent  in  New  York  City,  $1,500; 
special  inspector  of  charitable  institutions,  $2,000; 
of  the  inspector,  $1,500; 

two  assistant  inspectors,  $1,200  each,  $2,400; 
transfer  agent  Kings  County  Almshouse,  $1,000; 
transfer  agent,  Erie  County  Almshouse,  $1,200; 
fifth  grade,  one  employee,  $840;  fourth  grade,  one  employee, 
$720,  $1,520;  second  grade,  one  employee,  $400. 
For  traveling  expenses  of  superintendent  and  inspectors,  $4,000. 
For  incidental  office  expenses,  $800. 

For  rent  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  New  York  City  office, 
$600. 

For  maintenance,  transportation  and  removal  of  state,  non- 
resident and  alien  poor,  $25,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Visitation  of  Placed-Out  Children. 

The  Legislature  of  1905  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,200  to 
enable  the  Board  to  employ  an  inspector  to  visit  dependent  chil- 
dren placed  in  family  homes  in  this  State  by  poor  law  officials 
and  others,  thus  making  it  possible  to  pursue  this  work  in  a  more 
systematic  manner.  This  duty  was  specifically  devolved  upon 
the  Board  by  chapter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1898,  "An  act  to  pre- 
vent evils  and  abuses  in  the  placing  out  of  children,"  which  pro- 
vides in  part  as  follows: 

"§  5.  The  state  board  of  charities,  through  any  member,  officer  or  duly 
authorized  inspector  of  such  board,  is  hereby  authorized  to  visit  in  its  dis- 
cretion, any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  legally  adopted,  placed 
out  by  any  person  or  corporation  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act, 
or  by  any  person  licensed  by  said  board  to  place  out  destitute  children." 

The  Board  desires  to  be  able  to  visit  at  least  once 
all  the  children  thus  placed  out  in  the  State,  and  to  investi- 
gate carefully  all  cases  in  which  specific  complaint  is  made.  The 
result  should  be  to  insure  better  placing  out  work  generally  and 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  really  serious  evils  or  abuses.  To 
accomplish  this  conservative  purpose  will  require  the  services  of 
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not  less  than  two  additional  inspectors.  This  will  be  readily 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  the  poor  law  officers  of 
the  State  annually  place  out  between  three  and  four  hundred 
children,  while  over  five  hundred  others  were  placed  out  last  year 
in  this  State  by  charitable  institutions  and  societies. 

Inspection  of  Educational  Work  of  Institutions. 
For  several  successive  years  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
reported  the  existence  of  decidedly  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  public  and  the  private  charitable 
institutions  subject  to  the  Board's  inspection,  and  has  asked  the 
Legislature  for  the  means  necessary  to  improve  such  conditions. 
Briefly  stated,  there  are  over  30,000  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  in  these  charitable  institutions,  whose  education  is  in 
most  instances  subject  to  practically  no  independent  supervision. 
What  this  means  will  readily  be  understood  by  those  who  are 
at  all  familiar  with  the  general  problems  of  education.  Mentally 
these  children  are  many  of  them  below  the  normal.  Accordingly 
they  require  even  more  than  do  ordinary  children  living  in  their 
own  homes,  with  the  protection  of  their  parents,  the  benefits 
of  education  and  training  to  fit  them  for  self-support.  In  order 
to  ascertain,  as  the  Board  contemplates,  the  actual  conditions 
and  to  what  extent  improvement  is  called  for  in  individual  insti- 
tutions, the  services  of  a  duly  qualified  educational  inspector 
are  necessary.  Such  services  cannot  be  had,  however,  until  the 
Legislature  makes  an  appropriation  for  that  specific  purpose. 
These  institutions  are,  for  the  most  part,  private  corporations 
in  receipt  of  public  moneys,  and  consequently  subject  to  the 
Board's  rules  as  provided  in  section  14  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
revised  Constitution.  By  subdivision  7  of  section  9  of  the  State 
Charities  Law,  chapter  540  of  the  Laws  of  189f>,  the  Board  is 
required  to  "Aid  in  securing  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  industrial,  educational  and  moral  training  in  institutions 
having  the  care  of  children  as  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
inmates."  By  subdivision  0  of  section  11  of  the  same  act  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  ascertain  with  relation  to  each 
institution  "Its  methods  of  industrial,  educational  and  moral 
training,  if  any,  and  whether  the  same  are  best  adapted  to  the 
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needs  of  its  iuniates."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  an  im- 
portant duty  placed  by  law  upon  the  Board  which  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  perform.  The  examination  it  proposes  is  not  intended 
to  be  radical  in  its  nature  or  purpose,  for  it  is  believed  that  the 
improvements  that  are  needed  can  best  be  secured  through  care- 
ful and  conservative  methods.  In  many  cases  the  institutions 
are  anxious  to  improve  their  educational  work,  but  means  are 
lacking  which  should  be  provided  either  through  private  con- 
tributions or  enlarged  public  support.  But  the  first  thing  is  to 
know  and  to  recognize  the  specific  needs  of  the  institutions,  and 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  Board  renews  its  application  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  means  necessary  to  employ  a  qualified 
inspector  of  education.  It  is  believed  that  the  sum  of  f 2,500 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  salary  and  expenses  of  such 
employee. 

The  Charitable  Legislation  of  1905. 

The  legislative  session  of  1005  was  prolific  of  charitable  legis- 
lation, much  of  it  desirable  in  character.  Among  the  bills  that 
became  laws  was  Assembly  bill  No.  1009,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This 
bill,  now  chapter  703  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  made  special  appro- 
priations for  all  the  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions and  rendered  unnecessary  the  many  bills  which  were  intro- 
duced in  former  years  making  such  appropriations  for  individual 
institutions.  This  change  was  recommended  by  the  Governor  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  and  had  for  several  years  been 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  its  annual 
reports. 

Another  bill  in  which  the  Board  was  interested,  was  Assembly 
bill  No.  653,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fish.  This  became  chapter  452 
of  the  Laws  of  1905,  and  amended  the  State  Charities  Law  by 
providing  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"  §  16-a.  Transfers  of  inmates  of  state  charitable  institutions. — When  in 
the  judgment  of  the  state  board  of  charities,  any  inmate  of  any  state  chari- 
table institution  more  aroperly  belongs  in  a  state  charitable  institution 
other  than  the  one  to  which  he  or  she  is  originally  committed,  or  would  be 
benefited  by  transfer  to  any  other  state  charitable  institution,  the  state  board 
of  charities  with  the  written  approval  of  the  governor  may  order  such  transfer 
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of  such  inmate.  Before  issuing  such  order  the  state  board  of  charities  shall 
notify  the  board  of  managers  of  the  institution  from  which  and  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  such  transfer  is  to  be  made,  and  shall  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  Copies  of  such  order  shall  be  sent  to  the  boards  of  man- 
agers and  the  superintendents  of  the  institution  where  the  inmate  then  is  and 
of  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  to  be  transferred.  The  authorities  of 
the  institution  to  which  such  inmate  is  to  be  transferred  shall  at  the  expense  of 
such  institution,  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  such  inmate  from  such  other 
state  charitable  institution  as  may  be  designated  by  the  state  board  oi  charities 
in  such  order,  and  such  inmate  shall  be  received  by  the  authorities  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  such  transfer  is  made.  When  any  inmate  is  so  transferred  there 
shall  be  furnished  certified  copies  of  the  commitment  papers  and  of  the  record 
of  such  inmate.  The  board  of  managers  of  the  institution  to  which  such 
inmate  is  transferred  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  such 
-inmate,  which  it  possesses  in  relation  to  other  inmates  of  such  institution." 

This  legislation  was  also  recommended  by  the  Governor  in  his 
message.  It  is  intended  mainly  to  facilitate  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  inmates  of  the  several  State  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded,  but  its  successful  execution  depends  largely 
upon  further  provision  being  made  for  this  class  of  unfortunates. 
As  the  institutions  to  which  transfers  should  be  made  are  at 
present  full,  it  is  obvious  that  but  few  transfers  can  be  made 
until  more  buildings  are  erected  for  the  reception  of  inmates  at 
such  institutions.  At  the  same  time  the  mere  passage  of  this 
act  appears  to  have  facilitated  the  voluntary  transfer  of  inmates 
from  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
to  other  institutions  better  adapted  for  their  care. 

Through  Senate  bill  No.  1094,  introduced  by  Mr.  Martin,  which 
subsequently  became  chapter  273  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  the  Poor 
Law  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"  §  141-a.  Reports  with  relation  to  children  placed  in  family  homes. — The 
superintendents  of  the  poor  of  counties,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  cities  and 
towns  and  all  other  public  officers  by  whatsoever  name  or  title  known  who  are 
authorized  by  law  to  place  out  dependent  children  in  family  homes  by 
adoption,  indenture  or  otherwise,  are  hereby  required  to  report  to  the  state 
board  of  charities  on  blanks  provided  by  such  board,  the  particulars  with 
relation  to  each  child  so  placed  out.  Such  report  shall  state  the  name,  age 
and  sex  of  the  child  so  placed  out,  together  with  the  father's  full  name  and 
residence,  the  mother's  full  name  and  residence,  and  the  religious  faith  of  the 
parents.  The  reports  shall  also  state  the  full  names  and  residence  of  the 
heads  of  the  family  with  whom  such  child  is  placed,  their  relationship  to  the 
child,  if  any,  the  religious  faith  of  the  heads  of  such  family,  and  their  occupa- 
tion or  occupations,  together  with  such  further  information  as  the  state  board 
of  charities  may  require  on  the  blanks  provided.     Such  reports  for  the  preeed- 
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ing  month  shall  be  filed  with  the  state  board  of  charities  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month." 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  secure  for  the  Board  prompt  in- 
formation with  relation  to  children  placed  in*  family  homes  by 
poor  law  officials,  thereby  facilitating  the  visitation  of  such  homes 
by  the  Board's  inspector  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Through  Senate  bill  No.  255,  introduced  by  Mr.  Davis,  now 
chapter  67  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  the  name  of  "The  Thomas  Asylum 
for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children,"  was  changed  to 
"  The  Thomas  Indian  School." 

By  Senate  bill  No.  257,  introduced  by  Mr.  Foley,  now  chapter 
610  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  chapter  fourteen  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  commitment  to  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  of  women 
soliciting  on  the  public  streets  or  places  for  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution. 

Senate  bill  No.  735,  introduced  by  Mr.  Malby,  which  subse- 
quently became  chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  amended  chap- 
ter 718  of  the  Laws  of  1904  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the 
.-election  of  lands  as  a  site  for  the  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys,  and  establishing  the  said  school,"  by  extending 
to  1906,  the  time  in  which  the  Commission  is  to  report  to  the 
Legislature,  and  by  providing  that  the  Commission  may  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  terms 
in  consideration  of  wrhich  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York  shall  abandon  the 
lands  and  buildings  on  Randall's  Island  now  occupied  by  said 
Society,  and  permit  the  same  to  revert  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  return  for  which  the  city  shall  convey  to  the  State  the  lands 
in  Flatbush,  .New  York  City,  now  used  for  State  hospital  pur- 
poses. 

Senate  bill  No.  1053,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brackett,  which  became 
chapter  457  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  amended  the  State  Charities 
Law,  by  providing  for  a  joint  purchasing  commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  several  State  charitable  and 
reformatory  institutions.  This  act  also  substituted  the  Fiscal 
Supervisor  of  State  Charities  for  the  State  Comptroller  as  a 
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member  of  the  Commission  to  approve  plans  and  contracts  for 
construction  work  at  these  State  institutions. 

By  Senate  bill  No.  1257,  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  which 
became  chapter  714  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  the  Governor  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  an  unpaid  commission  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
members,  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Probation  Sys 
tem,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  make  careful  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  probation  system  in  this  State,  and  to  make  a 
report  thereon  to  the  Governor  for  transmittal  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  opening  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  This 
commission,  with  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  as  chairman,  has  made  an  extended 
inquiry  into  the  probation  system  in  this  State  and  is  expected 
to  present  its  report  with  recommendations  early  in  the  Legis- 
lative session. 

Through  Senate  bill  No.  1016,  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong, 
which  later  became  chapter  343  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  the  charter 
of  the  city  of  Rochester  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  separate  children's  court  in  that  city,  and  for 
the  appointment  of  salaried  probation  officers  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Safety,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  is  authorized  to  fix  the  num- 
ber of  such  officers  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  them.  The 
police  justice  is  empowered  to  appoint  at  his  pleasure  additional 
officers  to  serve  without  compensation.  This  act  also  provides 
that  whenever  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  shall 
so  determine,  there  shall  be  a  special  Judge  of  the  Children's 
Court  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  who  shall  serve  during  the  term 
and  receive  the  salary  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment. 

Through  Senate  bill  No.  296,  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong, 
which  became  chapter  055  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  sections  twelve, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  six 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  Penal  Code  were  amended,  thereby 
providing  for  suspension  of  sentence  and  the  subsequent  rearrest 
and  sentence  of  defendants,  the  punishment  of  parents  or 
guardians  for  failure  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  controlling  their 
children,  which  is  a  new  feature  in  the  laws  of  the  State,  the 
commitment  of  children  to  the  custody  of  a  parole  officer,  and 
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their  subsequent  rearrest  and  commitment,  and  the  conviction 
of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  of  a  misdemeanor 
when  the  crime  if  committed  by  an  older  person  would  be  classed 
as  a  felony. 

Senate  bill  No.  295,  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  which 
became  chapter  650  of  the  laws  of  1905,  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  probation  officers  when 
allowed  by  proper  municipal  ordinance  or  resolution.  It  also 
extends  to  any  offense  except  a  felony  or  a  crime  which  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult  would  be  a  felony,  the  list  of  offenses  by  chil- 
dren in  which  a  captain  or  sergeant  or  acting  sergeant  of  police 
in  any  city  may  accept  in  lieu  of  bail,  the  personal  recognizance 
in  writing,  without  security,  of  a  parent,  guardian  or  other  law- 
ful custodian  of  such  child,  to  produce  the  child  before  the  proper 
court  or  magistrate  on  the  following  day. 

Extension  of  Civil  Service  Rules  to  County  Almhouses. 

The  Governor  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1905  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  of  the  civil  service  affecting 
counties  had  been  made  applicable  only  to  the  counties  of  New 
York,  Kings,  Queens,  Richmond  and  Erie,  and  recommended  that 
the  scope  of  such  rules  be  extended  to  cover  some  of  the  remain- 
ing larger  counties  such  as  Albany,  Monroe,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Orange,  Rensselaer  and  Westchester.  In  these  counties,  as  the 
Governor  pointed  out,  are  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  de- 
pendent and  the  delinquent  classes  and  public  offices  where  the 
rule  of  the  Constitution  could  well  be  applied. 

Subsequently  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  with  the 
Governor's  approval  as  required  by  law,  extended  the  rules  of  the 
county  service  to  include  the  counties  of  Albany,  Monroe,  Onon- 
daga and  Westchester,  this  change  taking  effect  November  1, 1905. 
Among  the  institutions  affected  by  this  extension  of  the  civil 
service  rules  are  the  almshouses  and  related  institutions  of  the 
counties  named  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  result  may  be  to  improve 
the  public  service  in  such  institution. 

The  Board  regards  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  considered  it  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  deputies 
of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  together  with  the 
keepers  and  the  matrons  of  almshouses  in  the  counties  named 
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should  be  placed  on  the  exempt  list,  and  also  that  the  wages  paid 
are  in  some  instances  so  small  asi  to  have  made  it  seem  necessary 
to  place  many  of  the  minor  positions  in  the  noncompetitive  class. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  service  in  the  almshouses 
has  not  improved  more  rapidly  is  to  be  found  in  the  frequent 
changes,  mainly  for  petty  political  reasons,  in  the  incumbents  of 
the  positions  of  keeper  and  of  matron  in  the  almshouses,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  the  extension  of  the  rules  so  as  to  include  the 
larger  counties  would  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  these  undesira- 
ble changes  in  a  service  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  poor.  Now, 
however,  that  this  beginning  has  been  made,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  rules  of  the  civil  service  be  extended  to  cover  every  almshouse 
:n  the  State  of  New  York. 

INVESTIGATIONS  DURING  1905. 
Since  the  Board's  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  1905  several  investigations  have  been  completed  and  reported 
upon  by  committees  of  the  Board. 

S3  Infant  Hospital  Mortality. 

As  the  result  of  a  request  from  Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  Comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  New  York,  contained  in  a  communication 
dated  November  21,  1904,  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  con- 
sisting of  Commissioners  Stewart,  Smith  and  Scanlan,  made  an 
extended  investigation  into  the  subject  of  infant  mortality  at 
the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island  as  compared  with  that 
in  institutions  under  private  management  for  the  care  of  infants 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Officers  of  the  Comptroller's  depart- 
ment had  previously  considered  the  subject  with  Commissioner 
James  H.  Tully  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the 
city  with  the  result  that  the  Commissioner  on  June  1,  1904,  dis- 
continued the  reception  of  infants  at  the  hospital  on  Randall's 
Island  and  caused  them  to  be  committed  to  private  institutions 
for  the  care  of  infants.  Most  of  the  children  were  sent  to  the 
New  York  Foundling  Hospital  and  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Commissioner  for  this  change  of  policy 
was  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
wet  nurses  to  care  for  the  children  on  Randall's  Island  and  that 
without  such  nurses  the  mortality  would  be  excessive.     Some 
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question  having  arisen,  however,  as  to  the  desirability  of  trans- 
ferring the  inmates  to  private  institutions,  the  Board  was  re- 
quested to  make  an  inquiry. 

As  a  result  it  was  ascertained  that  for  the  same  classes  of  chil- 
dren the  death  rate  was  substantially  higher  at  the  hospital  at 
Randall's  Island,  under  the  best  conditions,  than  it  was  at  the 
private  institutions,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  per  capita  cost 
of  maintenance  to  the  city  was  approximately  three  times  as 
great  at  Randall's  Island  as  it  was  at  the  Other  institutions. 

Hearings  on  the  subject  were  given  at  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Board  on  March  22  and  30,  and  on  April  7  and  14,  to  those 
interested  in  the  subject.  Subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  hearings 
Commissioners  Stewart  and  Smith  visited  and  made  inquiries 
at  all  the  institutions  affected  and  examined  their  work  and  equip- 
ment. As  a  result  of  its  inquiries  and  visitations  the  committee 
concluded  that  Commissioner  Tully,  in  deciding  to  commit  to 
private  institutions  infants  of  the  general  class  formerly  sent  to 
the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  acted  with  reasonable 
discretion  and  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  general  custom 
throughout  the  State.  The  committee  further  reported  that  "Since 
1875  it  lias  been  the  custom  to  care  for  dependent  children  in 
private  institutions,  and  the  care  of  such  children  at  the  Infants' 
Hospital  on  Randall's  Island  has  been  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule." 

"  Tn  the  opinion  of  the  committee  such  infants  can  receive  at 
least  as  good  care  in  the  private  institutions  of  the  city  of  New 
York  as  they  received  at  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's 
Island.  It  will,  moreover,  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  to  make  sure  by  careful  supervision  that  all  such  infantR 
committed  by  him  to  private  institutions  receive  proper  care  and 
attention  at  these  institutions.  The  fact  that  the  private  institu- 
tions are  under  philanthropic  management  and  control,  and  are 
uniformly  free  from  political  changes  and  partisan  influences, 
is  distinctly  in  their  favor  as  these  conditions  are  conducive  to  the 
continuity  of  good  administration  and  facilitate  progress." 

The  Westchester  Temporary  Home. 
On  December  12,  1904,  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Com- 
missioners Floyd,  Smith  and  Stewart,  by  resolution  of  the  Board, 
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commenced  an  inquiry  into  conditions  at  the  Westchester  Tem- 
porary Home  for  Children  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been 
adversely  reported  upon  by  the  Board's  inspectors  and  not  reme- 
died by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Home,  to  which  the  facts 
had  been  communicated  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  custom. 
The  subjects  chiefly  considered  were  the  fire-protection,  toilet 
facilities,  classification  of  the  inmates,  food  supplies,  methods 
of  discipline  and  general  administrator  As  the  result  of  this 
inquiry  and  the  report  submitted  by  the  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  on  March  2, 1905,  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  Home  decided  to  make  practically  all  of  the  changes 
suggested  by  the  committee  that  were  possible  with  the  general 
facilities  of  the  institution.  Subsequently,  although  this  was  not 
recommended  in  terms  in  the  committee's  report,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Home,  Mr.  James  F.  Pierce,  resigned  his  position 
and  left  the  service  of  the  institution. 

The  New  York  State  Woman*s  Relief  Corps  Home. 

The  Board's  standing  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Homes,  consisting  of  Commissioners  Rosendale,  Gratwick  and 
Thomas,  made  an  extended  inquiry  and  report  with  relation  to 
the  administration  of  the  reserve  j>ension  and  the  emergency  funds 
at  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford. 

This  inquiry  was  caused  by  complaints  from  members  of  the 
Home  who  objected  to  some  of  the  rules  under  which  the  funds 
in  question  were  administered.  The  committee  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  held  on  July  12,  1005,  presented  its  report  which 
was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  the  Home.  As  the  result  of  this  inquiry  the  treasurer 
of  the  Home  has  given  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  safeguard 
the  pension  moneys  of  the  members  deposited  with  him  under  the 
rules  of  the  Home,  and  general  rules  have  been  adopted  that 
should  result  in  a  more  equitable  administration  of  the  funds 
in  question  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law. 

The  Children  Placed  in  North  Dakota  by  the  New  York  Foundling 

Hospital. 

The  Board  at  its  meeting  of  October  11th  last  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make  a  special 
inspection  of  the  work  of  placing  out  children  in  family  homes 
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in  North  Dakota  by  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  public  criticism,  and  to  report  upon 
the  same  to  this  Board." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
went  to  North  Dakota  on  Friday,  October  27th  last,  and  spent 
several  days  there,  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  children 
placed  out  in  that  State  by  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital. 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  President  of  the  Board  to  make 
the  visit  also,  but  as  he  was  prevented  from  going,  Commissioner 
Scanlan,  Chairman  of  the  Board's  Committee  on  the  Placing 
Out  of  Children  took  his  place  in  the  inquiry.  At  the  Board's 
special  meeting  of  November  15,  1905,  the  Secretary  reported  on 
this  subject  as  follows : 

"  Stopping  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  we  had  an  extended  conference  with 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  that 
State,  who  was  alleged  by  the  newspapers  to  be  responsible  for  some  of  the 
public  criticisms  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital's  work  in  North  Dakota. 

"  Mr.  Hall  disclaimed  responsibility  for  some  of  the  published  statements 
attributed  to  him,  but  expressed  the  opinion,  founded  mainly  upon  reports 
that  had  reached  him,  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  under  consideration 
had  been  placed  with  Russian  families,  that  such  families  were  commonly  unfit 
to  have  the  care  of  dependent  children,  and  that  the  children  were  probably 
taken  in  order  that  their  services  might  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  with  whom  they  were  placed.  Mr.  Hall  also  stated  that  the  most 
undesirable  conditions  would  he  found  in  that  portion  of  the  State  located 
west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

"  We  accordingly  went  to  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  and  from  that  point 
visited  the  territory  covered  by  Morton  county,  an  agricultural  section  lying 
southwest  of  the  Missouri  river.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  chil- 
dren accessible  from  Mandan  and  St.  Anthony,  the  latter  a  small  settlement 
on  the  prairie  about  eighteen  miles  from  Mandan.  In  each  case  the  homes 
were  found  to  be  those*  of  self-supporting  and  progressive  people,  and  our 
inquiries  of  the  local  German  priest,  Rev.  P.  A.  Kuhn,  of  Dean  Collins  of 
Mandan,  and  others  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  convinced  us  that  the 
homes  had  all  been  carefully  selected  and  were  of  satisfactory  character. 

*'  We  found  that  the  families  with  whom  the  children  were  placed  had  been 
part  of  a  German-Russian  colony  originally  established  by  the  Russian 
Empress,  Catherine  the  Second.  Those  whom  we  visited  had-  evidently  re- 
tained their  characteristic  love  for  neatness  and  comfort  in  their  homes.  We 
could  discover  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any  of  the  children  had 
been  taken  because  of  any  desire  to  utilize  their  services,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  uniformly  under  live  years  of  age  is  of  itself  suflicient  to  dispel 
any  such  suspicion.' 

"After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  situation  we  were  unable  to 
find  any  valid  objection  to  the  policy  of  placing  children  from  this  State  with 
the  German-Russian  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  provided  the  homes  are  visited 
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and  found  to  be  satisfactory  by  a  representative  of  the  hospital  before  the 
children  are  placed  out. 

"  In  this  connection  it  appears  to  me  important  for  the  Board  to  attempt 
to  set  a  desirable  standard  for  all  placing-out  work,  including  the*  making  of 
reports  and  the  keeping  of  records,  and  I  would  accordingly  recommend  that 
it  cause  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  to  be  prepared  for  general  circulation." 

Dependent  Aliens  in  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Institutions. 

In  the  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1905,  the  Board  dis- 
cussed at  some- length  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner-General of  Immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  which  related  to  dependent  and  delinquent  aliens  found  by 
the  agents  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  of  this  State.  According 
to  the  Commissioner-General's  report  the  agents  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Immigration  had  in  the  course  of  a  special  in- 
vestigation covering  the  institutions  of  the  whole  country,  found 
in  this  State  alone  6,488  dependent  and  delinquent  aliens.  Of 
this  number  4,205  were  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  char- 
itable institutions,  and  2,283  in  the  correctional  institutions, 
including  the  reformatories  for  women  and  girls  and  also  for  the 
younger  children.  As  the  result  of  an  examination  which  the 
Board  caused  to  be  made  of  the  alien  inmates  of  almshouses  in 
this  State,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  great  majority  of  such 
dependent  aliens  had  been  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years  and  that  to  almost  every  practical  intent 
and  purpose  had  been  citizens  of  this  country  for  many  years 
before  becoming  inmates  of  tffe  almshouses.  This  result  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
large  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  alien  inmates  of  almshouses, 
caused  the  Board  to  believe  the  statistics  presented  by  the  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration  in  his  report  furnished  no  sub- 
stantial basis  for  alarm. 

During  1905,  with  the  view  of  returning  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  dependent  aliens  discovered  in  the  institutions  by  the  agents 
of  the  United  States  Bureau,  the  inspectors  of  this  Board  made 
careful  inquiry  at  the  almshouses  and  other  institutions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  with  relation  to  the  individual  cases 
of  all  such  aliens.  As  the  result  of  this  examination  it  was  found 
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that  a  large  percentage  of  these  aliens  had  already  been  discharged 
from  the  institutions  through  death  or  otherwise,  and  that  prac- 
tically all  who  remained  were  either  too  feeble  in  mind  or  body 
or  had  been  in  the  United  States  too  many  years  to  permit  of  their 
return  to  other  countries. 

In  the  view  of  the  Board  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  deal- 
ing with  dependent  and  delinquent  aliens  is  for  the  United  States 
authorities  to  exercise  greater  care  in  excluding  the  undesirable, 
and  to  be  given  enlarged  powers  to  i>ermit  of  their  removal  when 
admission  to  the  United  States  has  been  improperly  secured. 
Experience  continues  to  show  that  the  States  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  this  subject  adequately,  as  they  have  no  power  to 
compel  transportation  companies  to  forward  dependent  aliens  to 
other  countries. 

In  thfe  opinion  of  the  Board,  as  expressed  to  the  Legislature  of 
1905,  the  deportation  of  aliens  should  be  a  duty  imposed  by  law 
solely  upon  the  United  States  authorities.  The  regulation  of  im- 
migration, including  the  deportation  of  undesirable  immigrants, 
is  a  function  of  government  which  might  at  any  time  give  rise 
to  questions  of  international  importance,  with  which  the  individ- 
ual States  are  not  in  a  position  to  deal. 
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NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES  IN  INSTITUTIONS 

SUBJECT  TO  THE  VISITATION  AND  INSPECTION  OF  THE  BOARD 
OCTOBER  i9  1905: 

Aged  and  friendless  persons 2,960 

Almshouse  institution  inmates  (exclusive  of  those  classi- 
fied below)   12,136 

Blind  in  almshouses 379 

Blind  in  other  institutions fl97 

Deaf  in  almshouses 100 

Deaf  in  other  institutions 1,677 

Dependent  children  (exclusive  of  2.259  conih 
mitted  for  delinquency,  included  with  juve- 
nile offenders)   27,988 

Indian  children  at  The  Thomas  Indian  School. . .  149 

28,137 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 2,199 

Epileptics  in  almshouses 291 

Epileptics  jn  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 1,050 

Hospital  patients 8,630 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  almshouses 1,518 

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  State  institutions 1,858 

Juvenile  offenders 3,899 

Reformatory  inmates  (women  and  girls) •    2,223 

Total 67,254 


tThe  decrease  in  this  number  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  Batavia,  was  closed  October  1.  1905,  because  of  repairs. 
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OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

Table  of  temporary  (outdoor)  relief  in  the  cities  of  the  State  for 

the  fiscal  years  1903,  1904  and  1905. 

A.  Showing  the  Number  op  Poor  Persons  Receiving  Temporary 
(Outdoor)  Relief  with  the  Percentage  op  Entire  Popula- 
tion thus  Relieved. 
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1 

40,354 

5,700,075 

37,550 

•Number  of  persons  estimated. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Fourteen  of  the  State's  charitable  institutions  are  subject  to 
the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  Board. 

These,  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  established,  are 
as  follows:    State  Industrial  School,  Rochester,  1846;  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,   Syracuse,  1851; 
JSew  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  1865;  The  Thomas 
Indian  School,  Iroquois,  incorporated  in  1855  as  a  private  insti- 
tution, and  by  chapter  162  of  the  Laws  of  1875  reorganized  and 
established  as  a  State  institution;  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark,  established  as  a  branch  of  the 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  in  1878, 
and  incorporated  separately  by  chapter  281  of  the  Laws  of  1885 ; 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  1878;  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  1904,  (originally  organ- 
ized as  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Hudson,  1881) ;  Western 
House  of  Refuge,  Albion,  1890 ;  New  York  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Bedford,  1892;  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome, 
1893;  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  1894;  New  York  State 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford,  1894;  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  West 
Haverstraw,  1900;  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment 
of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Raybrook,  1900. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1905,  including  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  (f 42,098.50),  amounted  to  ?  1,587,271. 23.  Their  ex- 
penditures aggregated  ?  1,549,028.56 ;  f  1,106,620.30  being  for 
maintenance;  ? 382,147.70  for  improvements;  while  f 60,260.56  was 
returned  to  the  State  Treasurer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law.    The  total  number  of  their  beneficiaries  was  9,395. 

During  the  year  all  the  State  institutions  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  several  com- 
mittees and  Commissioners  of  the  Board  respectively  charged 
with  their  oversight.  They  were  also,  together  with  the  private 
institutions  receiving  State  appropriations,  regularly  visited  and 
inspected  by  the  Board's  Inspector  of  State  Charitable  Institu- 
tions. 
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Private  Institutions  Receiving  State  Appropriations. 

The  following  named  schools  and  institutions,  ten  in  number, 
under  private  management  but  mainly  supported  by  State  appro- 
priations, are  also  subject  to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion :  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  New  York,  1817 ;  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York  (usually  known  as  the  House 
of  Refuge),  New  York,  1824;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  1831;  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Buffalo,  1853;  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf -Mutes,  New  York,  1869;  St. 
Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
Westchester,  with  branches  at  Brooklyn  and  Fordham,  1875; 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  1875;  West- 
ern New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  1876 ;  North- 
ern New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone,  1884;  Albany 
Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  Albany,  1891. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1905,  were,  from  cash  on  hand,  f 98,898.90;  from 
public  sources,  $694,551.14;  from  private  sources,  $690,520.48; 
total  receipts,  $1,483,970.52.  Their  expenditures  aggregated 
$1,330,684.39,  and  the  total  number  of  their  beneficiaries  was 
3,271. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

The  Board  desires  to  offer  the  following  recommendations  for 
Legislation : 

First.  That  appropriations  to  the  State  institutions  be  sub- 
divided in  the  appropriation  bill  so  that  fixed  sums  shall  be 
appropriated  for  food  supply  and  clothing,  apart  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  salaries  and  other  fixed  charges.  This  should 
insure  sufficient  appropriations  for  the  most  important  needs  of 
the  inmates  which  will  not  be  subject  to  encroachment  in  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  other  needs. 

Second.  That  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  at  Newark  and  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at 
Rome  be  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  adult  feeble- 
minded now  improperly  retained  in  almshouses  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Penal  Code,  or  provided  for 
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in  private  institutions  at  greatly  enlarged  cost  to  the  counties, 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  ex- 
pressed to  the  Legislature  of  1905,  the  ideal  system  would  be  to 
care  for  all  of  the  teachable  feeble-minded  children  at  the  Syra- 
cuse State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  feeble- 
minded women  and  girls,  except  the  epileptic,  at  the  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark,  and  the 
feeble-minded  men  and  boys,  except  the  epileptic,  at  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum.  Those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  should  be 
maintained  at  Craig  Colony.  As  stated  in  the  report  referred 
to:  "  The  facilities  of  these  institutions  should  eventually  be 
made  ample  to  segregate  all  of  these  several  classes,  who  should 
be  received  without  regard  to  their  physical  condition  or  their 
mental  grade.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  State's  welfare  it  is  as 
important  to  segregate  the  most  degraded  of  this  class  physically 
and  mentally,  as  it  is  to  care  for  those  of  the  higher  grades." 

Third.  That  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Sonyea  be 
enlarged  as  rapidly  as  practicable  in  order  that  it  may  be  able 
to  take  epileptics  of  all  classes  from  almshouses  and  other  places 
where  they  cannot  receive  proper  care.  The  Board  approves  the 
general  plan  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Colony  for  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  as  shall  permit  of  the  complete 
segregation  of  various  classes  at  the  Colony.  Having  over  1,800 
acres  of  land  such  arrangements  are  entirely  feasible. 

Fourth.  That  the  selection  of  a  farm  site  for  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  be  expedited  as  much  as  possible 
through  supplementary  legislation  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. More  than  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  creating  a  Commission  to 
select  such  a  site,  but  the  Board  is  informed  that  none  has  as 
yet  been  selected.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  satisfactory  site 
cannot  be  found  at  a  reasonable  price  within  the  statutory  limit 
of  fifty  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  but  if  such  be  the  case 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  this  limit  to 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  so  as  to  avoid  the  restrictions  of  the  Croton 
watershed. 

The  delay  in  securing  a  suitable  site  works  a  hardship  to  the 
boys  maintained  in  the  unsuitable  quarters  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island. 
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TABLE  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  IN  1905  AND  RECOM- 
MENDED FOR  1906. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  for  main- 
tenance and  for  extraordinary  expenses  and  reappropriations, 
respectively,  by  the  Legislature  of  i905  to  thfe  several  State  insti- 
tutions subject  to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspection,  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Board  for  appropriations  to  such 
institutions  by  the  Legislature  of  1906  and  the  pages  of  this  re- 
port wherein  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  institutions  are 
specifically  set  forth.  These  recommendations  were  agreed  upon 
after  careful  inquiry  and  examinations  made  upon  the  ground 
with  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  various  institutions. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  as  expressed  in  its  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  1905,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  State's  advantage 
if  some  comprehensive  plan  for  the  construction  of  State  buildings 
and  the  laying  out  of  their  grounds  could  be  adopted.  In  this 
way  something  approaching  a  standard  could  be  followed  and  the 
more  or  less  haphazard  methods,  through  which  the  State  has 
expended  millions  of  dollars  in  construction  work,  be  avoided 
hereafter.  A  commission,  composed  of  experienced  and  repre- 
sentative men,  should  be  able  to  decide  upon  some  plan  that  the 
State  might  wisely  follow. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Board's  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1898: 

"An  intelligent  inspection  of  the  State  charitable  institutions 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  Board  will  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  with  few  exceptions,  little  forethought  has  been  dis- 
played in  advance  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  their  proper 
location  on  the  site  available  with  regard  not  only  to  conven- 
ience, but  to  architectural  effect.  This  can  only  be  secured  by 
considering  and  designing  the  entire  institution  as  a  whole. 

"An  average  annual  expenditure  of  about  half  a  million  dollars 
for  new  buildings  for  these  institutions,  without  such  preliminary 
examination  of  all  the  problems  involved,  as  would  be  made  by  a 
private  citizen  if  about  to  erect  for  himself  a  city  or  country  resi- 
dence, is  careless  and  reprehensible. 

"  While  disapproving  any  considerable  expenditure  made  solely 
for  architectural  effect,  it  is  manifestly  true  that  if  each  of  the 
institutions  already  established  had  been  designed  as  a  whole, 
and  their  different  buildings  carefully  grouped,  the  effect  pro- 
duced would  have  been  architectural  without  having  added  to  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  State  in  their  erection. 

"  The  unfortunate  custom  has  been  to  locate  buildings  with 
entire  disregard  to  surrounding  buildings  both  as  to  design  and 
material,  and  to  place  them  haphazard  and  often  unnecessarily 
crowded  about  the  grounds."  • 

Another  unfortunate  experience  has  been  a  failure  to  give 
proper  study  to  the  purposes  for  which  new  buildings  or  additions 
to  existing  buildings  have  been  proposed.  After  the  erection  and 
completion  of  such  buildings  and  additions,  they  have  been  found 
not  only  inconveniently  arranged  internally,  but  also  inadequate 
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for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  This  lack  of 
due  consideration  beforehand  has  necessitated  considerable  alter- 
ations in  many  cases,  at  a  disproportionate  expense  for  the  ac- 
commodations gained,  and,  in  the  end,  has  left  such  buildings 
unsatisfactory. 

State  work  should  represent  the  very  best  architectural  talent 
available.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  State  shall 
incur  great  expense  to  gratify  the  architectural  tastes  of  its  archi- 
tect; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  mean  that  by  employing  the 
best  architect  the  best  work  will  be  obtained  at  the  least  expense." 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER,  MONROE 

COUNTY. 

Established  1846. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  900  inmates.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  present  686  boys.  During  the 
year  435  boys  were  admitted,  574  boys  were  discharged  and  1  boy 
died,  leaving  a  population  October  1, 1905,  of  546  boys.  The  aver- 
age number  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  609  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  |5.99;  excluding  this  value,  $4.96. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $326.29;  from  special  appropria- 
tions, $88,291.30;  from  general  appropriations,  "$158,500;  from 
other  sources,  $991.73;  making  the  total  receipts  for  the  year, 
$248,109.32. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  $12,- 
360.54 ;  for  wages  and  labor,  $63,753.57 ;  for  provisions,  $26,272.05; 
for  household  stores,  $3,601.57;  for  clothing,  $12,088.72;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $20,617.94 ;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $1,084.53; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $2,521.60;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $5,904.80;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$697.13;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $779.21;  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  $991.73;  for  unclassified  expenses,  $7,826.16; 
total,  $158,499.55. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  $88,291.30,  of  which  $77,039.76 
were  for  improvements  and  extraordinary  repairs,  and  $11,251.54 
for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  $246,790.85,  and  leaving  October  1,  1905,  a 
cash  balance  of  $1,318.47.  The  balance  in  cash  was  the  only  asset 
and  there  was  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  48.3  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  16.7  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 2.3  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  7.7  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
13.1  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.6  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  3.7  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .4  of 
1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers,  and  5  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 
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Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  rewards  to  inmates,  repairs  and  betterments  of 
tools,  equipment  and  furniture,  necessary  tools  to  properly  con- 
duct the  trade  schools,  common  schools  and  military  system,  and 
photographing  inmates,  $160,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  five 
cottages,  $37,500 ;  for  fruit  trees  and  small  fruit  plants,  f  1,000 ;  for 
stock,  equipment  and  seeds,  f 5,000;  and  for  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, f2,000. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  from 
the  unexpended  balances  under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903, 
for  repairs  and  equipment,  $61.61;  for  site  and  buildings,  $4,- 
120.91. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $160,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  $45,500,  the  reappropriation  to  $4,182.52, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $209,682.52. 

The  removal  of  the  State  Industrial  School  to  its  new  home, 
eleven  miles  south  of  Rochester,  is  progressing  slowly.  The  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Legislature  of  1904  were  to  provide  sixteen 
cottages  and  barns,  a  bakery,  store  house,  reception  house,  a 
hospital  and  an  ice  house.  Work  began  upon  the  cottages  Sep- 
tember 26, 1904,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30, 
1905,  not  one  of  these  cottages  was  completed  and  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy. The  Legislature  of  1905  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  five  additional  cottages  and  barns,  and  contracts 
for  their  construction,  together  with  the  bakery  and  store  house, 
provided  for  in  the  former  appropriation,  were  let  in  September 
of  this  year  and  work  begun.  The  original  contract  of  1904  called 
for  the  completion  of  the  sixteen  cottages  and  barns  in  May,  1905 ; 
but,  on  September  30,  1905,  five  months  after  the  date  when  the 
buildings  should  have  been  completed,  not  one  was  finished.  At 
that  time  eight  cottages  were  enclosed  and  plastered,  and,  on 
the  remainder,  very  little  work  had  been  done,  and  some  of  this 
(excavations  made  for  the  cellars)  was  done  by  the  boys  of  the 
institution.  This  prolonged  and  unnecessary  delay  is  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  successful  work  as  well  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
institution.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  cottages  of  the  character 
contracted   for — simple   frame   structures — should  require  more 
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than  three  months  to  build.  Yet,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
two  years  must  elapse  before  the  cottages  are  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

The  work  done  on  these  buildings  is  not  satisfactory.  Some  of 
the  material  used  is  poor,  the  interior  design  is  not  good,  and 
already  the  necessity  for  speedy  repair  is  indicated. 

There  are  119  boys  on  the  new  site.  They  are  distributed 
among  the  cottages  purchased  with  the  land,  and  are  employed 
in  farm  work,  planting,  building,  grading,  cleaning,  draining  land 
and  in  the  making  of  roads.  The  firm  operations  were  very  suc- 
cessful during  the  year.  The  crops  were  large  and  diversified.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  boys  that  they  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  particular  farm  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and 
that  a  generous  rivalry  exists  between  the  several  groups  as  to 
which  shall  make  the  best  showing  for  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  farm  work  and  care  of  the  stock  they  have  done  con- 
siderable fencing,  extended  the  roads  and  driveways,  excavated 
the  cellars  for  barns  and  cottages,  and  made  many  repairs. 

The  Legislature  of  1905  was  requested  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  f  25,000  for  an  industrial  building.  This  will  be  required  as 
soon  as  the  majority  of  the  boys  are  on  the  new  site.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Rochester  buildings  can  be  vacated  in  another 
year,  and  if  this  is  done,  the  industrial  building  will  then  be 
necessary. 

Up  to  the  present  time  contracts  have  been  made  for  twenty-one 
cottages.  These  cottages  are  to  accommodate  525  boys.  To  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  a  population  of  650  or  700  boys  will 
require  at  least  five  more  buildings  each  of  the  same  capacity  as 
those  now  under  construction.  It  is  intended  that  all  kinds  of 
food  ordinarily  raised  upon  a  farm  in  this  State  shall  be  raised 
by  the  boys,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  their  own  use.  The  land 
has  been  subdivided  so  that  each  cottage  is  in  the  center  of  a 
farm  of  50  acres,  which  is  to  be  worked  and  controlled  by  the 
cottage  family.  For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  the  additional 
cottages  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  all  the  boundary 
fences  be  built  and  the  water  and  drainage  connections  made. 
The  farm  stock  also,  and  tools  for  cultivating  the  land  should  be 
provided  at  this  time.    In  fact,  everything  required  for  success- 
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fully  carrying  on  the  new  work  of  the  school  ought  to  be  in  place 
when  the  buildings  in  Rochester  are  vacated. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  op  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
needed : 

For  an  administration  building,  f 25,000;  for  an  industrial 
building,  f  15,000;  for  boiler-room  and  power-plant  building,  $15,- 
000 ;  for  superintendent's  residence,  $5,000 ;  for  a  creamery  build- 
ing, f 3,000 ;  for  a  fruit  evaporating  building,  $ 2,000 ;  for  fencing, 
|3,000;  for  Catholic  chapel,  f  10,000;  for  Protestant  chapel,  $15,- 
000;  for  five  cottages,  $37,500;  for  fruit  trees  and  small  fruit 
plants,  $1,000;  for  stock,  equipment  and  seeds,  $5,000;  making 
the  special  appropriations  approved,  $136,500;  for  maintenance, 
$160,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $296,- 
500. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HUDSON, 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Originally   established    in    1881    as   the   House    of   Refuge   for 

Women. 

Established  1904. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  285  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1904,  was  163,  and  153  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  316.  During  the 
year  80  were  discharged,  thus  leaving  under  care  October  1,  1905, 
236,  of  whom  7  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  184,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $5.70; 
excluding  this  value,  $5.44. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $4,231.70;  from 
special  appropriations,  $11,091.15;  from  general  appropriations, 
$51,000;  from  other  sources,  $127.16;  total,  $66,450.01. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  $18,053.03;  for  wages  and  labor,  $6,101.57;  for  provi- 
sions, $8,865.66;  for  household  stores,  $1,804  81;  for  clothing, 
$2,152.84 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $7,486.85 ;  for  hospital  and  medical 
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supplies,  f323.74;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
{2,368.58 ;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  f  1,338.37 ;  for  ordi- 
nary repairs*  {184.85 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  {534.02 ;  for  re- 
mittance to  State  Treasurer,  {127.16;  for  all  other,  ordinary  ex- 
penses, {2,854.20;  total,  {52,195.68. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  reported  as  {12,931.15,  of 
which  {11,746.52  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  {517.52  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  {667.11  for  all  other  extraordinary 
expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  {65,126.83! 
and  the  cash  balance  October  1,  1905,  {1,323.18. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  46.4  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  17  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 3.5  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.1  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 14.4  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .6  of  1  per  cent  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  4.6  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  2.6  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.3  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers,  and  5.5  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),. appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation 
of  those  committed  to  it,  {50,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  coal 
pockets  with  driveway  forming  retaining  wall  to  boiler-house, 
{5,000;  for  contact  bed  for  sewage  disposal  plant,  {1,000;  for 
reimbursing  the  maintenance  fund  for  amount  paid  from  said 
fund  for  fire  escapes,  {725;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  {2,- 
500. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  from 
the  unexpended  balance  under  chapter  590  of  the  Laws  of  1903, 
for  dynamo,  engine  and  connections,  {2,348.06;  under  chapter  729 
of  the  Laws  of  1904,  for  ranges  and  fittings,  {500;  for  fire  escapes, 
{300 ;  and  for  trees  and  shrubs,  {174.80. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  {50,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  {9,225,  the  reappropriation  to  {3,322.86, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  {62,547.86. 

In  1881,  The  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  was  established  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  it  continued  as  such  until  chapter  453  of  the 
Laws  of  1904,  reestablished  it  as  the  New  York  State  Training 
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School  for  Girls.  It  is  an  institution  for  the  training  of  delin- 
quent girls  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Since  the  passage 
of  this  act,  this  training  school  has  been  the  only  State  institu- 
tion to  which  delinquent  girls  of  this  age  can  be  committed.  Girls 
of  this  character  have  been  sent  heretofore  to  private  institutions 
and  to  the  girls'  departments  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  State  Industrial  School,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Commitments  to  the  two  latter  institutions  ceased  on  June  1, 
1904,  and  since  then  young  girls  have  been  sent  to  this  institution 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  -The  result  of  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  institution  has  been  to  increase  the  inmate 
population  rapidly.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September 
30,  1905,  all  the  available  dormitory  space  was  occupied  and  it 
was  necessary  to  place  many  of  the  girls  in  the  cell  rooms  of  the 
old  Refuge  building.  The  presence  of  many  women  who  were 
committed  to  the  institution  while  it  was  a  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women  has  interfered  seriously  with  the  development  of  the 
training  school.  It  has  been  impossible  to  separate  completely  the 
older  inmates  from  the  young  girls.  In  fact,  the  former  Refuge 
building,  originally  intended  for  difficult  cases,  has  brought  the 
two  classes  <rf  inmates  .together  in  a  very  undesirable  way.  The 
construction  of  the  building  makes  it  impossible  to  prevent  this. 
The  walls  and  corridors  and  ordinary  doors  afford  ready  means 
of  communication,  and  the  influence  of  the  older  class  of  inmates 
upon  the  younger  ones  has  been  detrimental.  For  this  reason 
the  women  have  been  paroled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  67  still 
remain  and  some  of  them  will  probably  remain  until  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentences. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  requires  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  additional  cottages  to  keep  pace  with  the  commitments. 
These  cottages  should  be  provided  for  by  appropriation  and 
the  work  of  building  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  plan 
of  the  Training  School  looks  to  a  system  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing by  which  young  girls  of  the  delinquent  class  shall  be  fitted  for 
lives  of  usefulness  when  discharged  from  the  institution.  Such 
a  course  of  training  differs  from  simple  custodial  care.  It  takes 
into  consideration  the  traits,  characteristics  and  possibilities  of 
each  girl.  It  makes  provision  for  mental  and  moral  training 
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and  gives  effective  attention  to  the  development  of  the  physique. 
A  course  of  training  of  this  character  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  considerable  expense  above  the  cost  of  ordinary  main- 
tenance. It  will  require  a  corps  of  competent  teachers,  and 
matrons  and  assistants  of  high  character,  for  upon  the 
teachers  and  matrons  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  will  be 
dependent.  If  they  fail  to  exert  a  proper  and  controlling  in- 
fluence upon  the  girls,  the  objects  of  the  institution  will  be  de- 
feated, but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  can  make  themselves  felt  in 
an  uplifting  and  helpful  way,  the  girls  will  be  truly  reformed  and 
prepared  for  life  work. 

With  203  young  girls  in  this  institution,  all  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  the  school  problem  is  very  serious.  Ninety-six  of  these 
girls  are  fifteen  years  old,  57  are  fourteen  years,  34  are  thirteen, 
and  16  are  twelve  years  of  age,  and  all  have  hitherto  been  deprived 
of  proper  educational  opportunities.  They  need  teachers  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  if,  in  spite  of  the  time  lost,  their  education 
is  to  be  made  equal  to  that  of  children  in  the  common  schools. 
More  than  scholarship  is  needed  in  the  teachers.  They  will  have 
charge  of  the  girls  during  most  of  each  day,  and  unless  of  strong 
personality,  and  possessed  of  good  judgment,  tact  and  sympathy, 
will  fail  to  accomplish  what  is  required.  The  Board  of  Managers 
says: 

"  Because  ours  is  not  in  all  ways  a  desirable  position  to  offer  the  best 
teachers,  we'  should  be  able  to  tender  sufficient  inducement  in  the  way  of 
salaries  to  attract  and  hold  women  of  ability  and  experience,  and  we  advise 
raising  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  to  $40  a  month  and  maintenance, 
and  that  of  head  teacher  to  $50  a  month  and  maintenance,  said  salaries 
to   increase  with  the  efficiency,  and  length  of  time  of  service." 

The  present  population  requires  at  least  four  teachers,  and  as 
the  classes  in  this  institution  should  be  smaller  than  those  in 
the  common  schools,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  one  teacher 
for  each  forty  girls  in  the  institution  and  to  add  others  as  the 
population  increases.  The  moral  influences  of  such  a  force  of 
able,  sympathetic  teachers  will  be  invaluable,  while  without 
enough  teachers  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Training  School  to 
do  the  work  contemplated  by  its  establishment. 

The  population,  on  September  30,  1905,  was  236,  an  increase 
of  73  for  the  year.    Of  this  number  67  were  women.    To  accom- 
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modate  this  population  and  the  additional  young  girls  committed 
since  that  date,  four  new  cottages,  each  for  25- inmates  and  the 
necessary  attendants,  are  needed.  When  the  67  older  inmates 
are  discharged  or  paroled,  the  use  of  the  prison  or  old  Refuge 
building,  with  its  cell  rooms,  should  be  discontinued  except  as  a 
quarantine  and  reception  building  wherein  the  girls  can  be  placed 
for  observation  until  such  time  as  they  are  classified.*  The  plan 
of  training  substitutes  the  school  idea  for  that  of  the  prison. 
The  sooner  the  cell  rooms  are  abandoned,  therefore,  the  better. 
Solid  doors  should  take  the  place  of  the  bars,  and  an  electric 
annunciator  system  should  be  substituted  for  locks  and  bolts. 

Another  improvement  required  is  an  enlargement  in  the  electric 
equipment.  Two  years  ago  an  appropriation  was  made  for  ex- 
tending the  switch  board.  This  has  not  been  used  yet.  Another 
dynamo  was  also  provided  for  and  one  has  been  sent  to  the 
school.  It  was  formerly  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath,  N.  Y., 
but  it  has  no  engine  to  make  it  effective.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
send  worn-out  or  poor  machinery  from  one  institution  to  another. 
The  old  dynamos  which  were  used  for  years  at  the  Soldiers, 
Home  are  now  out  of  date,  and  the  use  at  the  Soldiers'  Home 
unfits  them  for  satisfactory  service  in  any  other  institution.  It 
is  much  better  to  buy  a  new  direct-connected  electric  unit,  all 
complete,  than  to  patch  up  the  power  plant  of  one  institution  by 
the  cast-off  equipment  of  another. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  completing  the  equip- 
ment for  sewage  disposal  since  the  last  report,  except  to  over- 
haul the  traps.  There  was  available,  September  30,  1904,  and 
during  the  year,  the  sum  of  $870.40  for  the  completion  of  the 
sewage  disposal  plant.  No  contact  bed  for  the  effluent  has  been 
prepared,  nor  have  any  plans  been  prepared  looking  to  this  im- 
provement. Complaints  made  by  the  managers  that  the  work 
upon  the  sewage  disposal  plant  was  not  satisfactory,  resulted 
in  some  repairs  and  improvements.  The  consulting  engineer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  reported  in  February,  1905,  that  the 
connections  were  not  "effectively  trapped  at  each  point  of  entry 
to  the  buildings."  He  also  wrote  at  that  time  that  "the  defects 
were  such  as  any  intelligent  inspector  could  have  detected  and 
ascertained  without  attention  from  this  department.     In  fact, 
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defects  should  not  have  occurred  on  work  properly  inspected  and 
directed."  He  did  not  indicate  all  the  sources  of  the  trouble, 
but  a  change  in  some  of  the  pipes  prevented  the  return  of  gases 
into  the  buildings.  It  was  then  found  that  traps  had  been  placed 
at  most  of  the  points  of  entry  into  the  buildings.  The  true  fault 
was  in  the  plans  adopted  for  which  the  consulting  engineer  was 
paid  |400.  These  were  changed  in  the  State  Architect's  office 
but  later  restored  to  the  original  form  by  the  consulting  engineer. 
Why  should  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  any  one  for  such  plans?  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  Architect  to  prepare  all  plans  for  improvements. 

An  appropriation  was  asked  for  a  fire  escape  on  the  Indus- 
trial Building  last  year,  and  the  request  is  renewed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  cost  f  1,000.  It  is  essential  that  every  improve- 
ment necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  inmates  be  made  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Should  any  emergency  arise  in  which  the  fire  escapes 
are  needed,  any  one  responsible  for  delay  in  their  construction 
would  be  in  a  very  undesirable  position,  especially  if  inmates 
should  lose  their  lives. 

The  enlargement  of  the  institution  makes  it  necessary  that 
more  school  rooms  be  provided.  Two  class  rooms  can  be  arranged 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Industrial  Building,  and  an  appro- 
priation should  provide  for  the  structural  changes  required. 

There  are  many  minor  repairs  and  additions  to  the  equipment 
required.  The  bars  should  be  removed  from  the  windows  of  the 
prison  building  and  wire  guards  swung  on  hinges  should  take 
their  places.  Provision  for  recreation  and  arrangements  for 
work  in  the  open  air  should  be  provided.  In  this  connection,  the 
recommendation  of  a  year  ago  is  renewed,  that  the  inner  fence  be 
removed  and  a  safe  outer  fence  be  provided.  Exercise  in  the 
open  air  is  essential  to  health,  and  the  larger  grounds  will  lessen 
the  feeling  of  irritation  which  is  caused  by  the  high  prison  fence 
now  in  use.  There  is  land  outside  of  the  present  inner  fence  which 
is  suitable  for  gardens.  Its  care  will  furnish  healthful  employ- 
ment to  the  girls  and  their  interest  in  flowers  and  plants  should 
be  fostered  for  its  educational  value. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 
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For  two  now  cottages,  each  to  accommodate  twenty-five  in- 
mates and  necessary  attendants,  $40,000 ;  for  a  fire  escape  on  the 
industrial  building,  $  1,000;  for  the  construction  of  school  rooms 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  industrial  building,  $2,500;  for  a  new 
outer  fence  and  the  removal  of  the  present  inner  fence,  $  1,500; 
for  an  electric  annunciator  system,  $  1,000;  for  the  completion  of 
the  sewage  disposal  plant,  $870;  for  enlarging  dynamo  room, 
$500;  for  extending  switch  board,  $250;  making  the  special  appro- 
priations approved,  |47,620;  for  maintenance,  $ 75,000;  making 
the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $  122,620.00. 

WESTERN     HOUSE     OF    REFUGE    FOR    WOMEN,    ALBION, 

ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

Established    1890. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  150  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1904,  was  168,  and  127  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care 
295.  During  the  year  86  were  discharged  and  4  died,  leaving 
205  present  October  1,  1905,  of  whom  7  were  infants.  The  aver- 
age number  present  during  the  year  was  186  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $3.99;  excluding  this  value,  $3.77. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905) 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $809.37;  from 
special  appropriations,  $5,052.13;  from  general  appropriations, 
$36,500;  from  home  products,  $2,205.80;  from  miscellaneous  sales, 
$44.76  and  from  cash  returned  on  transportation,  $6.00;  total, 
$44,618.06. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $15,347.17 ;  for  provisions,  $6,764.97 ; 
for  household  stores,  $1,397.48;  for  clothing,  $2,136.08;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $5,347.60;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $387.24; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,'  $1,150.24 ;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,025.44;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $53.15; 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $584.00 ;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $44.76,  and  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $4,415.68 ;  total, 
$38,653.81. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  for  improvements  and  repairs 
were  $5,052.13,  making  the  total  expenditures,  $43,705.94,  and 
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leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $ 912.12  at  the  close  of  the  year.  There 
was  no  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  the  only  asset  was  the 
balance  in  cash. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  39.8  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  17.5  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 3.6  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  5.5  per  cent  for 
clothing,  13.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  3  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  2.7  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .1 
of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1.5  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  11.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation 
of  those  committed  to  it,  $36,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  two 
cottages  for  inmates,  $ 38,000 ;  for  assembly  hall  with  high  base- 
ment for  gymnasium,  $  15,000;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment, 
fl,500. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated 
unexpended  balances  as  follows :  Under  chapter  588  of  the  Laws 
of  1903,  for  repairs  and  equipment,  f 447.62;  and  under  chapter 
721  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  for  furnishings,  $  1,800. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  |36,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  $54,500,  and  the  reappropriation  to  |2,- 
247.62,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $ 92,747.62. 

This  institution  has  more  inmates  under  its  care  at  the  present 
time  than  the  buildings  were  intended  to  accommodate.  This  is 
due  to  the  change  of  the  former  House  of  Refuge  at  Hudson  into 
a  training  school  for  delinquent  girls  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Women  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  form- 
erly subject  to  commitment  to  the  Hudson  institution,  are  now 
sent  to  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion,  or 
to  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  at  Bedford.  In  consequence, 
both  of  these  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  them  to  provide  for  the  increased  population.  The 
Legislature  of  1905  made  an  appropriation  of  f 53,000.00  for  two 
cottages  and  an  assembly  hall  for  the  Western  House  of  Refuge. 
Bids  were  received  for  this  work  on  July  13,  1905,  but  were  in 
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excess  of  the  appropriation.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the 
plans,  and,  on  August  8,  1905,  a  contract  was  awarded  for  the 
work  in  the  sum  of  $43,743.00.  •  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
September  30,  1905,  the  only  work  which  had  been  done  on  the 
contract  was  the  selection  and  marking  out  of  the  sites  of  the 
new  buildings. '  There  is  no  prospect  that  these  cottages  will  be 
erected  and  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
1906.  Many  girls  are  now  kept  permanently  in  the  refuge  build- 
ing. This  is  a  disadvantage  and  militates  against  the  success  of 
the  institution 'work.  They  should  be  in  cottages.  The  cottage  type 
of  dormitory  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  for  women  of  this  class. 
It  admits  a  certain  measure  of  freedom  and  the  inmates  have 
more  homelike  surroundings.  It  permits  the  matrons  to  be  in 
close  daily  intercourse  with  all  the  members  of  the  cottage  family 
which  secures  attention  to  their  individual  needs.  In  this  way 
an  exceedingly  helpful  moral  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  girls 
under  training.  Confinement  in  the  refuge  building  for  any  pro- 
tracted period  is  undesirable,  as  they  cannot  have  the  attention 
which  they  receive  in  the  cottages. 

Besides  the  new  buildings  there  is  urgent  need  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  administration  building.  It  is  small  and  there  is 
neither  sufficient  office  room  nor  enough  bedrooms  to  accommo- 
date the  administrative  staff.  For  this  reason  the  proposed 
changes  should  be  made  and  a  wing  be  added.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  urged  this  enlargement  heretofore,  and  renews  the 
recommendation. 

The  old  assembly  hall  has  heretofore  been  used  for  schoolroom 
purposes.  The  construction  of  the  new  building  contracted  for 
will  permit  a  rearrangement  of  this  structure  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
school  use.    An  appropriation  is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

The  hospital  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  institution,  as 
it  is  too  small.  There  should  be  an  isolation  or  quarantine  build- 
ing connected  with  the  reception  house.  This  could  be  equipped 
to  accommodate  inmates  belonging  to  the  reception  house  who 
may  need  hospital  treatment. 

The  electric  lighting  at  the  present  time  is  supplied  by  the 
Albion  Lighting  Company.  The  growth  of  the  institution  makes 
an  independent  lighting  plant  necessary.    It  will  be  economical, 
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therefore,  to  install  a  new  boiler  and  a  direct-connected  electric 
unit  sufficient  in  capacity  to  supply  not  only  the  present  build- 
ings, but  also  the  new  ones  under  contract.  For  this  purpose 
an  appropriation  is  recommended. 

During  the  year  more  cement  walks  were  laid  down.  They 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  These  walks  should  be 
extended  until  all  of  the  buildings  are  provided  for  and  cement 
walks  extend  wherever  required  through  the  grounds. 

This  institution  has  now  a  large  accumulation  of  important 
records  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  at  any  time  should  a 
fire  break  out  in  the  administration  building.  It  has  no  safe  in 
which  to  keep  them  and  one  should  be  provided. 

It  is  essential  that  an  institution  of  this  character  should  have 
such  a  system  of  patrols  as  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  inmates 
and  property.  A  watchman's  clock  system  should  be  installed 
and  a  guard  be  required  to  make  rounds  regularly  and  record 
them  for  reference. 

Land  adjoining  the  institution  should  be  purchased  for  the 
extension  of  the  building  sites.  All  the  ground  suitable  for  cot- 
tages is  now  occupied.  The  growth  of  the  institution  will  com- 
pel the  location  of  future  new  buildings  upon  low  and  unsuitable 
ground  unless  the  State  arranges  for  the  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion of  adjoining  land  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  institution 
owns  a  farm,  separated  by  a  public  highway  from  the  buildings, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  location  for  the  additional  cottages  which 
will  be  needed  soon.  It  should  be  sold  and  the  money  realized 
used  in  the  purchase  of  a  better  tract. 

A  year  ago,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  its  report  on  this 
institution,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  traveling  library 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory institutions.  The  Legislature  of  1905  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $  1,200  for  this  purpose.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  supply  the  several  institutions  with  satisfactory  books,  se- 
lected by  the  superintendents  and  the  director  of  the  State 
Library,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  inmates  and  employees  of  the 
State  charitable  institutions  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
service.  An  appropriation,  equal  to  that  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1905,  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  until  this  special 
traveling  library  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  books  and  the  sys- 
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tern  well  established,  after  which  the  only  expenses  will  be  for 
the  purchase  of  new  books,  their  transportation,  and  the  neces- 
sary clerical  service.  The  Legislature  is  urged  to  continue  this 
appropriation. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 

For  the  enlargement  of  the  administration  building,  $3,500;  for 
changing  the  old  assembly  hall  into  a  schoolroom  with  equipment, 
$  1,000;  for  a  suitable  hospital,  $  15,000;  for  an  electric  lighting 
plant  completely  equipped  and  installed,  $3,500;  for  a  new  150 
H.  P.  boiler  and  installation,  $  1,000;  for  cement  walks,  $ 500;  for  a 
safe  for  records,  $260;  for  a  watchman's  clock  system,  f250;  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  land,  (2,500;  making  the  special  ap- 
propriations approved,  $ 27,500;  for  maintenance,  $ 50,000;  mak- 
ing the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $ 77,500.     . 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  BEDFORD, 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 

Established    1892. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  229  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  present  October  1,  1904,  was  223  and  122  were  admitted 
during  the  year.  Seventy-one  were  paroled,  two  died  and  45  were 
otherwise  discharged,  thus  leaving  227  present  October  1,  1905, 
of  whom  4  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during  the 
year  was  227,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including 
the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  |4.41 ;  excluding 
this  value,  $4.33. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $ 772.21;  from 
special  appropriations,  $17,671.64;  from  general  appropriations, 
$50,900;   from  all  other  sources,  $8.40;  total,  $69,352.25. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $23,787.22;  for  provisions,  $11,115.- 
06;  for  household  stores,  $1,373.68;  for  clothing,  $3,030.87;  for 
fuel  and  light,  $7,441.43;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$261.68 ;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $687.58 ;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,162.08;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$301.54;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $233.66;  for  remittance  to 
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State  Treasurer,  $8.40,  and  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses, 
$  1,705.18;    total  ordinary  expenditures,  $51,108.38. 

The  expenditures  for  improvements,  and  for  all  other  extraor- 
dinary expenses  was  $17,671.64,  making  the  total  expenditures, 
$68,780.02,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $572.28,  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  46.6  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  aiid  labor,  21.8  per  cent,  for  provis- 
ions, 2.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  5.9  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
14.6  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.3  per  cent  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  2.3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .6  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  3.3  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  and  for  the  transportation 
of  those  committed  to  it,  $56,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  two 
cottages  for  inmates,  $40,000 ;  for  furnishings  and  equipment  for 
same,  $1,800;  for  one  cottage  for  employees,  $2,500;  for  improve- 
ment on  highway  front,  $500;  for  cement  for  walks,  $500;  for 
duplicate  dynamo  and  engine,  $3,500;  and  for  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, $1,500. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated 
from  the  unexpended  balance  under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of 
1903,  for  farm  and  other  utensils,  $95.42. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $56,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  $50,300,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $95.42, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $106,395.42. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1904  were  ex- 
pended for  the  several  purposes  designated.  During  the  year 
the  disciplinary  building  was  completed  and  also  the  cottage 
for  the  engineer.  Thirty-five  hundred  square  feet  of  cement 
walks  were  laid  by  the  inmates,  and  in  finish  and  quality  the 
work  of  the  inmates  is  better  than  contract  work. 

The  entrance  piers  at  the  gateway  and  one  thousand  feet  of 
wall  along  the  public  highway  have  been  constructed.  This 
greatly  improves  the  front  and  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the 
property. 
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Excavations  for  two  new  cottages  have  been  mtade  as  well  as 
one  for  an  employees'  cottage,  and  the  construction  work  will 
go  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Fire  risers  have  been  put 
in  several  of  the  other  cottages  and  in  the  reception  house,  and 
the  connections  with  the  water  mains  are  completed.  This  work 
will  be  continued  until  all  the  buildings  are  equipped  with  ample 
lire  protection. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  repairs  and  equipments  consid- 
erable \vork  has  been  done  in  the  several  cottages  in  the  way  of 
painting.  Much  of  the  interior  work  was  done  by  the  inmates, 
some  of  whom  have  developed  considerable  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  brush  and  in  designing  decorations  for  the  walls. 

The  workshop  and  the  addition  to  the  engine  room,  provided 
for  by  chapter  724  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  as  also  the  coal  pockets 
and  driveways,  have  been  completed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  number  of  inmates  in 
this  institution  was  223.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid  and  at 
present  it  is  greatly  overcrowded.  It  has  been  necessary  at 
times  to  have  two  girls  in  one  room,  which  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
conducive  to  reformation.  The  accommodations  are  sufficient  for 
220  inmates  only,  but,  with  the  number  present,  there  cannot  be 
proper  grouping  of  the  inmates.  Classification  can  only  be  car- 
ried out  successfully  when  there  is  sufficient  room  in  which  to 
distribute  the  inmates  according  to  character  and  temperament 
and  give  them  opportunities  for  improvement. 

The  population  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  227.  During 
the  month  of  September,  thirteen  women  were  received  on  com- 
mitments, making  the  institution  still  more  crowded  than  ever 
before.  The  provision  for  two  cottages  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  1905  will,  to  some  extent,  remedy  this  condition  when  the 
cottages  are  ready  for  occupancy,  but,  as  this  will  not  be  for 
several  months,  new  commitments  will  add  to  the  present  popula- 
tion probably  enough  inmates  to  fill  both  cottages.  There  is, 
therefore,  urgent  need  of  additional  cottages  and  these  should  be 
provided  for  at  once,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  institution  keep 
pace  at  least  with  the  commitments  to  it. 

It  must  be  stated  again  that  the  reception  building  has  never 
been  satisfactory  and  that  its  interior  should  be  changed.  The 
use  of  many  of  the  cells  constantly  occupied  by  inmates  is  un- 
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wise.  They  are  strictly  prison  cells  and  their  proper  super- 
vision requires  additional  attendants,  and  even  then  their  isola- 
tion makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the  inmates  under  good  control. 
A  rearrangement  of  this  reception  house,  and  the  addition  of 
more  cottages  will  enable  the  institution  to  receive  many  women 
who  are  now  sent  to  penitentiaries  or  workhouses,  and  who, 
under  proper  influences,  can  be  reformed. 

An  industrial  building  is  greatly  needed.  Such  a  building 
should  have  general  work  rooms  and  a  number  of  properly 
equipped  schoolrooms.  At  present  the  only  rooms  available 
for  industrial  training  are  in  the  administration  and  reception 
buildings  and  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  cottages.  All  are 
overtaxed  and  to  some  extent  are  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  Those  in  th*  administration  building  are  required 
for  other  purposes.  An  Industrial  Building  will  permit  a  re- 
distribution of  the  educational  work  and  also  enable  the  insti- 
tution to  carry  on  its  industrial  work  much  better. 

The  good  work  done  by  the  inmates  in  the  making  of  cement 
walks  should  be  continued,  and  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  of  great  service. 

The  barn  which  has  been  in  use  since  the  institution  was  estab- 
lished is  small  and  insufficient  for  present  requirements.  A  new 
barn  with  a  root  cellar  in  the  basement  ought  to  be  erected. 

This  reformatory  has  never  been  properly  fenced.  There 
should  be  a  strong  line  fence  around  the  farm.  Much  of  the 
farm  product  is  wasted  now  because  the  stock  owned  by  neigh- 
bors can  enter  the  State  land  at  pleasure.  The  cost  of  the  fence 
will  be  met  in  a  few  years  by  the  saving  of  the  home  products. 

The  cottages  have  never  been  completely  enclosed  by  a  fence. 
The  campus,  as  .it  is  called,  is  partially  protected  by  a  wire 
fence  but  the  front  is  open.  The  new  cottages  are  to  be  built 
outside  of  this  enclosure  and  must  have  a  similar  fence  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  inmates.  As  the  front  of  the  main  campus 
is  guarded  day  and  night,  an  extension  of  the  present  wire  fence, 
to  include  the  new  cottages,  will  give  the  same  control  over 
their  inmates  as  there  is  now  over  the  inmates  of  the  older 
buildings. 

The  Legislature  of  1905  provided  for  an  additional  dynamo  and 
engine,  but  more  work  is  necessary  to  complete  the  power  plant. 
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A  duplicate  boiler  feed  pump  should  be  installed  as  the  present 
one  is  too  small.  The  old  stack  at  the  power  house  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  needs  of  the  plant  and  should  be  replaced  by  a 
stack  adequate  for  all  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  it  by 
the  growth  of  the  institution.  The  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
within  a  few  years  after  their  opening,  to  rebuild  or  enlarge  the 
chimney  stacks  at  the  State  institutions,  indicates  a  lack  of 
foresight.  They  should  be  made  large  enough  when  first  built 
to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  institutions.  In  this  c^se  there 
has  been  more  or  less  trouble  with  the*  power  plant  since  the 
institution  was  opened,  and  besides  the  additions  installed  and 
the  enlargements  contemplated,  a  new  stack  of  much  greater 
capacity  is  now  required. 

The  appropriation  made  for  the  new  cottages  for  inmates,  and 
for  a  cottage  for  employees,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cottages  upon  the  plans  originally  prepared  by  the 
State  Architect.  In  consequence,  essential  features  were  cut 
out  and  as  now  contracted  for  the  cottages  will  not  be  complete 
but  will  require  additional  work  to  fit  them  for  service.  An 
appropriation  is  needed  for  window  guards,  conduits,  gutters 
and  other  work  not  provided  for. 

The  steam  conduits  have  become  inadequate  to  the  work  for 
which  they  were  intended.  That  to  the  laundry  was  originally 
made  of  planks  and  these  have  decayed  to  such  an  extent  that 
much  of  the  heat  is  lost.  It  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  con- 
crete, and  such  repairs  be  made  in  the  main  conduit  as  are 
necessary. 

All  parts  of  the  institution  should  be  in  telephonic  connec- 
tion with  the  superintendent's  office,  and  a  telephone  system 
ought  to  be  installed  without  delay. 

Some  of  the  older  cottages  have  never  had  window  guards  to 
the  basements,  and  this  protection  should  be  added. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  two  cottages  and  their  equipments,  for  inmates,  each 
cottage  to  accommodate  thirty  persons,  f 50,000;  for  an  indus- 
trial building,  $  17,500;  for  barn,  with  root  cellar  in  basement, 
$2,500;  for  a  barbed  wire  fence  around  new  campus,  $200;  for 
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heater  and  shower  bath  in  disciplinary  building,  $  150 ;  for  line 
fence  around  farm,  $  1,500;  for  boiler  feed  pump,  $400;  for 
material  for  concrete  conduit  to  laundry,  (work  to  be  done  by 
employees  and  inmates)  |300;  for  repairs  to  main  conduit,  (work 
to  be  done  by  inmates  as  far  as  possible)  $ 200 ;  for  a  new  stack 
and  breach  pipes  at  power  house,  $5,000;  for  necessary  furnish- 
ing and  equipment  to  new  cottages,  $2,500;  for  window  guards  to 
basement  of  two  cottages,  $150;  for  additional  drying  racks  in 
laundry,  $100 ;  for  telephone  connections,  receivers  and  trans- 
mitters, $100;  making  'the  special  appropriations  approved, 
$80,600;  for  maintenance,  $65,000;  making  the  total  appropria- 
tions recommended,  $145,600. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENTS IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  USUALLY  KNOWN 
AS  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,"  RANDALL'S  ISLAND, NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Established  1824. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  850  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1904,  was  828,  and  416  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care 
1,244.  During  the  year  648  were  discharged  and  2  died,  leaving 
the  number  present  October  1,  1905,  594,  all  boys.  The  average 
number  present  during  the  year  was  703,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  f  5.91 ;  excluding  this  value,  $4.20. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  were: 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $5,081.20;  from  special 
appropriations,  $13,798.62 ;  from  general  appropriations,  $136,000 ; 
from  all  other  sources,  including  $16,095  from  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, New  York  City.  $16,327.10;  total,  $171,206.92. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $72,554.77;  for  provisions,  $37,465.96; 
for  household  stores,  $4,635.97 ;  for  clothing,  $12,484.85 ;  for  fuel 
and  light  $15,844.49;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $623.70; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,025.49;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $5,536.27;  for  remittance  to  State 
Treasurer,  $232.10;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $3,701.86; 
total  ordinary  expenditures,  $154,105.46. 
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The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $15,090.33  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$169,195.79.  The  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
$2,011.13,  and  there  was  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  47.2  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  24.3  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 3  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  8.1  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
10.3  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  3.G  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, and  2.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  rewards  to  inmates,  repairs  and  betterments  of 
tools,  equipment,  furniture,  necessary  tools  to  properly  conduct 
the  trade  schools  and  common  schools  and  military  system  and 
photographing  inmates,  $  166,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
repairs  and  equipment,  $8,000. 

Chapter  700  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  from 
unexpended  balances  the  following:  Under  chapter  592  of  the 
Laws  of  1903,  for  completing  steam  plant  repairs,  $3,437.83;  for 
repairs  and-equipment,  $556.84.  Under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws 
of  1903,  for  general  electric  repairs,  $133.59.  Under  chapter  729 
of  the  Laws  of  1904,  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $2,546.47. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $166,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation, $8,000,  and  the  reappropriation,  $6,674.73,  making  the 
total  appropriation  available,  $180,674.73. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  has  not  been 
located;  consequently,  the  work  of  this  institution  must  be  con- 
tinued until  the  land  for  the  Training  School  is  secured  and  the 
buildings  erected  thereon.  The  buildings  on  Randall's  Island  are 
gradually  becoming  dilapidated.  They  are  not  and  never  were 
suitable  for  a  reformatory  school  and  it  is  unwise  to  expend  any 
large  amount  of  money  to  repair  them.  As  the  State  proposes  to 
have  its  own  buildings  soon,  on  land  owned  by  itself,  it  will  be 
better  to  reserve  all  appropriations  for  them  except  such  as  are 
required  for  maintenance  and  absolutely  necessary  repairs.  The 
inmates  of  the  House  of  Refuge  must  be  kept  in  comfort  and 
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safety,  and  any  repairs  to  the  buildings  essential  to  this,  should  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  maintenance  appropriation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  October  1, 1904,  the  changes 
made  necessary  by  chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  which  estab- 
lished the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  had  been 
inaugurated  in  part  by  the  cessation  of  the  commitment  of  girls 
to  this  institution.  The  girls'  department  was  closed  June  1, 
1905,  and  the  17  girls  who  were  then  in  the  Refuge  were  either 
discharged  or  paroled,  thus  finally  closing  this  department  of  the 
Society's  work. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  inmates  were  present  October 
1,  1904,  and  416  were  admitted  during  the  year.  On  September 
30,  1905,  only  594  were  present,  648  having  been  discharged  and 
two  having  died  during  the  year. 

The  large  number  of  discharges  and  consequent  small  number 
present  were  due  to  two  causes:  1.  The  close  of  the  girls'  depart- 
ment and  the  discharge  of  all  the  girls.  2.  The  discharge  of  150 
boys  taken  from  the  institution  under  habeas  corpus  proceedings 
because  they  had  been  illegally  committed  by  the  magistrates,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  ignorant  that  by  chapters  167,  221,  and  338 
of  the  Laws  of  1904,  only  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
could  be  committed  to  the  institution. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  this  institution  has  voluntarily 
reduced  the  number  of  managers  from  thirty  to  twenty-one.  This 
change  took  effect  January  1, 1905,  and  is  a  great  improvement,  as 
it  puts  the  responsibility  of  management  upon  a  much  smaller 
Board,  and  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a  quorum 
at  meetings. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution  is 
noticeable  since  the  new  superintendent  entered  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  The  military  drill  has  been  reorganized  under 
his  direction,  and  the  inmates  now  form  a  regiment,  with  battal- 
ions and  companies  under  cadet  commanders.  A  band  of  twenty- 
four  pieces  has  been  established  also,  and  is  of  great  assistance  in 
the  drill  hours.  The  music  is  an  inspiration  to  the  boys,  as  well 
as  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  who  hear  it.  These  improvements 
were  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Reformatories  of  this 
Board. 
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Some  things  should  be  done  to  tide  the  institution  over  the 
transition  period.  The  flooring  requires  renewal  in  some  places. 
Roofs  and  cornices  on  the  industrial  building  should  be  re 
paired,  and  changes  should  be  made  in  the  main  building  so  that 
the  management  may  be  able  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  "fourth* 
hall"  which  is  now  devoted  to  disciplinary  purposes. 

The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  girls  is  in  much  better 
condition  than  other  parts  of  the  institution  and  can  be  used  to 
facilitate  proper  classification.  Heretofore,  the  youngest  class 
of  boys  have  been  domiciled  in  one  section  of  it;  but  with  the 
ample  room  now  available  by  the  close  of  the  girls'  department, 
the  whole  building  can  be  used  for  boys,  and  it  will  be  possible 
to  reclassify  all  the  inmates  in  the  institution.  This  is  desirable 
and  should  be  accomplished  soon,  as  chapter  70tt  of  the  Laws  of 
1905  appropriated  ?8,000  for  repairs  and  equipments.  With  this 
amount  available  some  changes  can  be  made  in  the  south  build- 
ing and  when  done  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  transfer  of 
boys  from  the  north  buildings. 

The  industrial  training  in  this  institution,  while  in  many  re- 
spects very  practical,  does  not  provide  all  that,  many  of  these  boys 
need.  Larger  grounds  and  instruction  in  farming  and  garden 
work  is  impossible  upon  Randall's  Island.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  the  institution,  in  its  present  location,  fails  to 
accomplish  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Society.  Boys 
are  crowded  together  without  opportunities  for  natural  recrea- 
tion, and,  in  consequence,  many  are  more  depraved  when  they 
leave  the  House  of  Refuge  than  when  they  enter  it. 

The  industrial  departments  are  llie  bakery,  marhine  shop, black- 
smith shop,  sloyd  and  carpenter  shop,  printing,  plumbing  and  tin- 
smithing,  shoe  shop,  mason  work,  painting,  sewing  and  laundry. 
Besides  these,  seven  boys  are  employed  with  the  engineer  and 
electrician.  An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  boys  in  the 
industrial  classes  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
carpentry,  tailoring  and  shoe  shops  and  the  printing  department, 
few  of  the  bojs  learn  trades.  For  example,  the  machine  and  black- 
smith shops  have  only  10  boys:  the  tinsmith  ami  plumbing,  0; 
16  boys  receive  instruction  in  the  paint  shop:  2<>  in  the  shoe  shop, 
while  in  the  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room  7!)  are  employed.  This 
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distribution  is  probably  due  to  the  necessity  that  all  the  uniforms 
and  shoes  be  made  by  the  boys  and  perhaps  also  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  have  been  accustomed  to  tailoring  before  their 
commitment  to  the  institution. 

During  the  year  there  were  many  cases  of  contagious  disease, 
especially  of  trachoma,  and  in  August  and  September  there  were 
four  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  clothing 
supplies,  both  of  under  and  outer  wear,  have  not  been  sufficient, 
and  that  the  boys  have  been  compelled  to  wear  their  under 
garments  for  two  weeks  or  more  for  this  reason.  At  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  clothing  supplies  for  the  winter  season  are 
behind  in  delivery,  and  the  new  supply  of  underwear  has 
not  been  received  from  the  Prison  Department.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  reserve  stock  of  only  five  pairs  of  shoes,  over  the 
single  pair  each  boy  had  in  use,  and  over  and  above  the  underwear 
on  the  boys,  the  institution  had  only  fifteen  dozen  pairs  of 
drawers,  four  dozen  new  shirts,  and  three  dozen  old  suits; 
that  is,  there  were  only  seven  dozen  complete  suits  of  shirts 
and  drawers,  new  or  old,  and  eleven  dozen  drawers  which 
had  no  shirts  to  match  them,  as  the  total  supply  for  over 
600  inmates.  From  this  statement,  it  is  evident  that  the  clothing 
supplies  are  not  sufficient  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates. For  this  reason  and  to  prevent  a  continuance  or  re- 
currence of  this  condition  of  affairs,  this  Board  recommends  that 
the  maintenance  appropriation  be  distributed  by  the  Legislature 
into  four  parts  with  a  definite  allowance  for  food  and  clothing 
based  upon  a  liberal  per  capita  cost.  These  four  divisions  of  the 
maintenance  to  be  1.  Salaries,  wages,  labor  and  expenses  of 
managers  and  employees.  2.  Food.  3.  Clothing.  4.  All  other 
expenses,  including  repairs  and  equipment.  In  the  appropriation 
for  food,  the  per  capita  allowance  should  be  for  the  total  popula- 
tion and  not  for  inmates  only. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  urges  that  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  its  purchase. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary: 
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For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipments,  $ 5,000 ;  for  mainte- 
nance, |150,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended, 
1155,000. 

SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN,   SYRACUSE,   ONONDAGA   COUNTY. 

Established    1851. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  546  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1904,  was  539,  and  61  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  600.  During  the 
year  65  were  discharged  and  7  died,  leaving  528  on  the  rolls  of 
the  institution  October  1,  1905.  The  average  number  present 
during  the  year  was  518,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support, 
including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4; 
excluding  this  value,  $3.40. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  were : 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $830.15; 
from  special  appropriations,  $4,975.69;  from  unexpended  appro- 
priations of  former  years,  $468.59 ;  from  general  appropriations. 
$91,200;  from  the  sale  .of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $675.70;  from 
labor  of  inmates,  $116.45;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $9,- 
451 ;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  $2,045.19 ;  from 
sources  not  classified,  $67.67 ;  total,  $109,830.44. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  officers  and  teachers,  $12,940.10;  for  wages  and  labor,  $24,- 
687.47;  for  provisions,  $21,337.87;  for  household  stores,  $3,436.86; 
for  clothing,  $7,446.51;  for  fuel  and  light,  $13,127.87;  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  $908.08;  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  $65.52;  for  shop,  fattn  and  garden  supplies,  $4,506.24; 
for  ordinary  repairs,  $311.02;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $80.45; 
for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $12,356.01;  for  all  other  ordi- 
nary expenses,  $2,892.39;  total,  $104,096.39. 

There  was  also  expended  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $4,900.12. 
and  for  other  extraordinary  expenses,  $75.57,  making  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year,  $109,072.08.  There  was  no  indebted- 
ness and  the  assets  were:  balance  in  cash,  $758.36;  due  from 
counties,  towns  and  cities,  $750 ;  due  from  individuals,  $398.22,  a 
total  of  $1,906.58. 
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Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  41  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  23.3  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 3.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  8.1  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 14.3  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  4.9  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .3  of 
1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  3.2  per  cent,  for  all  other  expenses. 

Chapter  690,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $S2,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  con- 
tinuing plumbing,  $3,500;  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $1,000. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  appropriated  from  the 
funds  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  under  section  37  of  the  State 
Finance  Law,  for  maintenance,  $12,831.28. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $94,831.28,  and 
the  special  appropriation  to  $4,500,  making  the  total  appropria- 
tion available,  $99,331.28. 

The  repair  and  renewal  of  the  plumbing  system  has  been  under 
way  for  several  years.  Modern  open  plumbing  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  much  that  was  of  the  enclosed  style,  but  until  all 
the  older  plumbing  has  been  removed,  there  is  danger.  Some 
important  defect  may  be  overlooked  because  it  is  hidden,  and 
the  health  of  the  inmates  be  affected  thereby. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this  work, 
as  there  has  been  another  Rerious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
probably  due  to  defective  plumbing.  It  affected  the  employees 
as  well  as  the  children.  The  cause  has  not  been  deter 
mined  definitely,  although  a  representative  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  visited  the  institution,  and  the  local  health 
board  made  tests  of  water,  milk  and  other  foods  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  annual  report  of  this  Hoard  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1905,  the  outbreak  of  diseases,  from  time  to  time  in  this 
institution,  was  alluded  to.  The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
again  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  determination  and  removal 
of  the  causes  of  these  periodic  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases. 
A  thorough  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  matter  by  the 
Stale  Department  of  Health  and  the  causes  of  the  contagions  be 
discovered  and  eradicated. 
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The  maintenance  account  was  drawn  upon  for  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  incurred  during  the  typhoid  fever  epidemic.  These 
amounted  to  $1,250  and  the  fund  for  maintenance  should  be 
reimbursed. 

Among  other  improvements,  a  part  of  the  steam-heating  plant 
should  be  renewed  as  soon  as  possible.  Borne  new  floors  and  steel 
ceilings  in  the  main  buildings  should  be  provided  for  and  a 
complete  system  of  shower  baths  should  be  installed  in  all  parts 
of  the  institution.  This  is  contemplated  in  part  by  the  appro- 
priation under  chapter  703,  but  more  money  will  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  work.  The  plumbing  in  the  south  wing  has  not 
been  touched  yet,  and  it  is  necessary  also  that  latrines  be  erected 
in  the  grove  behind  the  main  buildings  where  the  children  have 
playgrounds. 

The  exterior  woodwork  of  the  institution  building  is  very  much 
in  need  of  repainting.  Two  coats,  at  least,  should  be  given  to  it, 
and  wherever  the  woodwork  is  exposed  to  weather  it  should  be 
given  an  additional  coat.  The  interior  also  should  receive  atten- 
tion where  necessary. 

A  cellar  for  roots  and  vegetables  is  needed  at  the  Fairmont 
farm  where  the  work  is  done  by  older  inmates  of  the  institution 
under  the  supervision  of  the  farmer.  It  is  a  question  whether 
it  is  wise  to  maintain  such  a  colony  of  feeble-minded  inmates, 
as  there  is  more  or  less  contact  between  them  and  the  younger 
pupils  of  the  school  and  also  with  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  It 
.  is  even  possible  that  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  was  due  to  the 
Fairmont  farm.  All  the  milk  for  the  city  institution  is  obtained 
there.  The  milk  cans  are  washed  by  inmates  and  placed  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  unless  the  cleansing  is  done  in  a  very  thorough 
manner  the  milk  is  likely  to  be  contaminated.  A  feeble-minded 
person  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  do  work  of  this  kind.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Hoard,  as  heretofore  expressed,  it  will  be  better 
to  send  all  those  who  pass  the  period  when  further  instruction 
will  prove  profitable,  to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome, 
and  if  the  farm  is  to  be  retained,  have  the  work  supervised  by 
responsible  paid  employees  who  can  train  the  younger  inmates 
in  such  work. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  the  older  inmates  have  been 
removed  from  the  institution.     Mauv  women  were  sent  to  the 
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Custodial  Asylums  at  Newark  and  Rome.  A  number  of  young 
men  who  have  passed  the  time  of  profitable  training  in  this  insti- 
tution were  sent  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum.  Thus, 
this  institution  is  approaching  its  original  purpose — the  training 
of  children  of  feeble  mind.  It  is  intended  as  a  school,  but  satis- 
factory school  training  is  impossible  if  associated  with  custodial 
care,  and  therefore  every  inmate  of  the  institution  should  be 
discharged  when  the  course  is  completed.  This  will  provide  room 
for  the  feeble-minded  children  of  the  State  for  whom  this  insti- 
tution is  intended.  It  will  also  enable  the  institution  to  expand 
its  present  course  of  training.  Three  years  ago  sloyd  was  intro- 
duced and  has  proven  a  satisfactory  addition  to  the  course. 
Many  of  the  boys  have  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  tools.  There  are  other  things  which  will  prove  equally 
beneficial  and  these  should  be  added  to  the  course  also. 

Among  the  minor  needs  of  the  institution  is  at  least  one  new 
piano,  and  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  its  purchase. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 

For  painting  the  exterior  woodwork  of  the  institution  build- 
ing, two  coats,  $1,200;  for  completing  the  plumbing  improve- 
ments and  shower  baths,  $3,500;  for  building  a  cellar  for  roots 
and  vegetables  at  Fairmont  farm,  $900;  for  extraordinary  re- 
pairs and  equipment,  new  steel  ceilings,  new  floors  and  new 
chimney,  $1,000;  for  purchasing  a  new  piano  for  the  school, 
$350;  making  the  special  appropriations  recommended,  $6,950; 
for  maintenance,  $84,000;  and  for  reimbursing  the  maintenance 
account  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  the 
typhoid  fever  epidemic,  $1,250 ;  making  the  total  appropriations 
recommended,  $92,200. 

STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN, 

NEWARK,   WAYNE    COUNTY. 

Established  1878. 

This  asylum  has  capacity  for  591  inmates.    The  number  of 

inmates  October  1,  1904,  was  549,  and  64  were  admitted  during 

the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  613.    During  the 
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year  10  were  discharged  and  6  died,  leaving  the  number  present 
October  1,  1905,  597.  The  average  number  during  the  year  was 
560,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value 
of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $2.39;  excluding  this  value, 
f2.21. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  were : 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $1,193.13; 
from  special  appropriations,  $42,887.92;  from  unexpended  appro- 
priations of  former  years,  $2,000;  from  general  appropriations, 
$62,000;  from  all  other  sources,  $43.45;  total,  $108,124.50. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  $26,597.10;  for  provisions,  $17,799.26;  for 
household  stores,  $2,836.69 ;  for  clothing,  $2,929.43 ;  for  fuel  and 
light,  $7,647.90;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $673.29;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $3,108.22;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$57.99 ;  for  expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  $301.09 ;  for  remit- 
tance to  State  Treasurer,  $43.45;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses, 
$2,492.59 ;  total  ordinary  expenditures,  $64,487.01. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $42,887.92,  of  which 
$24,950.03  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $4,110.35  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  and  $13,827.54  for  all  other  extraordinary 
expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $107,374.93, 
and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
$749.57. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  41.3  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  27.6  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 4.4  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.5  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 11.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  4.8  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.1  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers  and  officers,  and  3.9  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  other  necessary  expenses,  $67,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  appropriated  for  two 
cottage  dormitories  and  furnishings,  $58,000;  for  laundry 
machinery,  $2,000;  for  pump  house,  covering  for  spring  and  fire 
pump,  $2,000;  for  cement  walks,  $500;  for  repairs  and  equip- 
ment, $1,500. 
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Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1005  (supply  bill),  appropriated  for 
erecting  iron  tire  escapes  on  cottage  dormitories,  $700.  And  re- 
appropriated  unexpended  balances  as  follows:  Under  chapter 
589  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  fire  escapes  for  cottage  G,  $600;  for 
furnishing  cottage  G,  $3,250;  for  renovating  superintendent's 
cottage,  $900.  Under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  sewage 
disposal  plant  and  land,  $9,404.61. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $07,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  $04,700,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $14,- 
214.61,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $145,914.61. 

Cottage  G  has  been  furnished  during  the  year  and  is  a  satis- 
factory building  in  its  general  plan.  Its  cost  was  less  than  that 
of  the  cottages  built  previously,  and  yet  in  its  arrangements  and 
available  dormitory  space,  it  is  a  much  better  building.  Besides 
these  points  of  superiority,  its  plan  has  eliminated  the  basement 
as  a  room  for  living  purposes.  It  is  used  solely  for  pipe  galleries 
and  storage. 

The  pressure  for  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  women  to  this 
institution  continues,  and  the  opening  of  cottage  G  served  as  a 
temporary  relief  only.  There  are  many  feeble-minded  women  of 
child-bearing  age  in  the  almshouses;  others  are  in  family  homes 
supported  by  relatives  or  friends  who  are  unable  to  give  them  the 
care  and  protection  they  require.  Besides  these  some  women 
still  remain  in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  who  should  be  transferred  to  this  asylum,  and  the  room 
they  occupy  in  the  school  be  allotted  to  younger  children. 

Under  the  law,  feeble-minded  women  are  maintained  in  this 
custodial  asylum  during  the  child-bearing  period  only.  When  dis- 
charged they  are  in  most  instances  returned  to  the  almshouse  of 
the  "county  to  which  they  belong.  It  will  be  better  to  change  the 
terms  of  commitment  so  that,  this  institution  can  become  a  per 
manent  home  for  feeble-minded  women.  They  are  now  trans- 
ferred from  this  institution  to  the  county  almshouses  and  from 
them  sent  to  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  where  they  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  such  a  roundabout  method  of  transfer  should  continue.  It 
will  be  better  to  change  the  law  and  enable  this  institution  to 
retain  during  life  all  feeble-minded  women  lawfully  committed 
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to  its  care.  They  will  then  be  always  under  the  care  of  female 
attendants  and  officers,  and  the  products  of  their  labor  will  lessen 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Chapter  703  of  the  Laws  of  1905  appropriated  $58,000  for  two 
new  dormitories,  H  and  I.  The  lowest  bids  for  these  buildings 
were:  For  construction,  $41,000;  conduits,  $2,000;  plumbing, 
$5,600 ;  heating  and  ventilation,  $4,373 ;  lighting,  $1,400 — or  nearly 
$54,000.  The  contracts,  however,  include  neither  equipment  nor 
fire  escapes.  The  new  cottages  J  and  K  of  similar  capacity  at 
least  should  be  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1906,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  $60,000  should  be  appropriated  for  them.  This 
amount  will  leave  a  safe  margin  to  cover  the  advance  in  the 
prices  of  material  and  work,  and  will  also  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  fire  escapes. 

The  new  buildings,  H  and  I,  have  been  begun.  The  work  should 
be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  buildings  be  furnished 
and  ready  for  occupancy  by  October  1,  1906.  These  cottages  have 
no  fire  escapes  included  in  the  contract,  the  money  available  not 
being  sufficient  to  cover  this  essential  feature.  An  appropriation 
is  therefore  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

The  superintendent's  cottage  has  been  completed  as  far  as  the 
funds  available  would  permit  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  super- 
intendent and  his  family.  This  cottage  is  a  building  located  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  main  group.  It  was  occupied  formerly 
as  a  residence  by  the  farmer  and  gardener.  The  repairs  and 
changes  should  be  continued  until  it  is  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
and  an  appropriation  is  recommended  for  completing  and  fur- 
nishing it. 

The  grounds  in  places  have  been  graded  and  improved  during 
the  year  by  cutting  away  underbrush,  removing  all  unnecessary 
sheds  and  putting  down  cement  walks. 

The  work  of  extending  sidewalks  and  roads  Hi  rough  the  grounds 
should  be  continued.  As  the  grounds  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion are  limited  in  area,  it  is  essential  that  such  walks  be  pro- 
vided for  the  exercise,  without  crowding,  of  more  than  600  in- 
mates. The  walks  should  bo  wide  enough  for  three  persons  at 
least  to  walk  abreast,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  single  in- 
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mate  of  the  infirm  class  must  be  supported  during  her  exercise 
by  two  others. 

The  electric  light  machinery  for  the  asylum  is  inadequate  for 
che  work  now  required.  The  opening  of  cottage  G  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  cottages  H  and  I  make  it  impossible  for  the 
present  plant  to  furnish  light  for  the  institution.  It  is  necessary 
that  an  auxiliary-  dynamo  and  engine  of  much  larger  capacity  be 
installed,  and  that  there  be  ample  provision  for  light  about  the 
grounds. 

The  power  plant  requires  an  additional  boiler  of  150  horse- 
power. The  present  battery  consists  of  three  boilers  of  this  type 
and  a  fourth  should  be  added  to  furnish  the  steam  for  the  new 
buildings  and  power  for  the  additional  dynamo.  The  contract 
price  for  the  last  boiler  was  $2,360.  A  new  one  should  not  exceed 
$2,500  in  cost.  This  sum  will  allow  a  margin  large  enough  for 
any  increased  cost  of  the  boiler  or  its  installation. 

The  pipe  line  conveying  water  from  the  springs  to  the  institu- 
tion is  now  in  service  and  all  the  water  used  at  present  is  ob- 
tained from  this  source. 

The  present  water  supply  gives  the  institution  about  12,000 
gallons  per  hour.  This  affords  ample  water  for  the  ordinary 
needs  of  the  institution,  which  uses  about  1,500  gallons  per  hour. 
Unfortunately,  the  water  is  very  hard  and  unfit  for  use  in  the 
steam  boilers  or  at  the  laundry  or  for  bathing.  It  must  be  softened 
for  these  purposes  or  a  cistern  supply  of  soft  water,  be  provided. 
The  Newark  City  Water  Company  owns  the  mains  and  pipes 
formerly  laid  by  it  in  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  and  this 
Board  recommended  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1905  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  for  their  purchase.  The  recommenda 
tion  is  renewed. 

Although  the  springs  furnish  12,000  gallons  per  hour  that  amount 
of  flow  is  not  sufficient  for  fire  protection.  A  large  reservoir  should 
be  built  for  the  storage  of  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  buildings  in  case  of  fire.  The  present  steam  pump 
can  throw  one  or  two  more  streams  each  of  6,000  gallons  capacity 
per  hour  forced  through  a  three-inch  nozzle  and  can  send  the  same 
to  a  height  of  75  feet,  or  to  the  same  distance  horizontally,  but  as 
the  supply  will  permit  only  two  streams  of  this  size,  a  reservoir 
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is  necessary  to  give  a  greater  flow  in  an  emergency  and  thus 
better  protection.  An  appropriation  is  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

The  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  cottages  H  and  I  was 
not  accompanied  by  an  appropriation  for  furnishing.  This  should 
be  provided  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  Under  the  contract 
the  new  cottages  are  to  be  completed  in  250  days  from  September 
5,  1905.  Hence,  they  will  be  ready  for  furnishing  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  1907  and  an  appropriation  of  f  6,500 
should  be  available. 

There  is  need  of  pianos  in  each  of  the  new  buildings  F  and 
G.  These  instruments  are  used  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
inmates  and  also  to  assist  in  their  control.  An  appropriation 
is  recommended  for  the  purchase  of  two  pianos. 

The  asylum  should  have  a  substantial  fence  to  protect  it  from 
annoyance.  The  grounds  are  entirely  open  to  the  public  at  pres- 
ent and  a  fence  will  restrict  entrance  except  where  outsiders 
can  be  kept  under  observation.  This  is  desirable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  women. 

There  is  also  need  of  more  land  for  garden  purposes.     The 

price  of  land  adjoining  the  institution  is  rising  rapidly.     Fifty 

acres  adjoining  should  be  secured  through   condemnation  pro- 

,  ceedings.    This  process  will  fix  a  fair  price  and  the  additional 

land  will  settle  the  bounds  of  the  institution. 

Many  general  repairs,  such  as  painting  and  plastering,  should 
be  made.  The  ordinary  repairs  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
maintenance  appropriation;  as  otherwise,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance can  not  be  readily  determined.  The  cost  of  every  repair 
due  to  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and  the  renewal  of  equipment 
should  be  included  in  the  annual  statement  on  which  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  is  based.  When  such  repairs  are 
provided  for  by  extraordinary  appropriations  they  are  not  con- 
sidered in  making  up  the  statements  of  per  capita  cost,  for  this 
is  based  on  the  maintenance  appropriation  only. 

Cottages  E  and  F  should  be  remodeled  to  some  extent.  De- 
fects in  the  original  construction  have  made  them  unsatisfactory. 
The  subcellars  for  pipes  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once  and  the 
dining  rooms  be  transferred  to  the  first  floor.     The  dampness, 
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mould  and  rotting  of  the  floors  in  the  basements  of  these  cottages 
make  them  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  inmates.  All  piping 
and  plumbing  should  be  changed  or  relocated,  and  the  basements 
tfien  be  used  for  pipes  and  storage  only.  The  cost  of  this  work 
will  be  at  least  $15,000.  These  buildings  should  have  been 
planned  so  as  to  last  without  other  changes  than  those  due  to 
ordinary  repairs.  They  have  been  in  use  a  very  short  time,  but 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  subcellars  and  base- 
ments for  living  purposes  are  undesirable  in  institutions  of  this 
character. 

The  State  Board  of  Chanties  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 

For  two  new  cottage  dormitories  to  be  built  upon  the  general 
plans  of  cottage  G,  $ GO.000 ;  for  an  additional  boiler,  150  H.  P., 
set  up,  $2,500;  for  a  reservoir  to  increase  the  water  supply, 
$ 5,000;  for  completing  and  furnishing  superintendent's  cottage, 
$  1,500;  for  fire  escapes  on  buildings  H  and  I,  $  1,200;  for  fur- 
nishing new  cottages,  $2,500;  for  changes  in  cottages  E  and  F, 
$  15,000;  for  an  auxiliary  electric  light  unit,  dynamo  and  engine, 
and  for  installing  the  same,  $3,500;  for  the  purchase  of  the  rights 
of  the  city  water  company  of  Newark  to  the  mains  and  piping 
within  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  $1,000;  for  cement  walks,  * 
and  for  roads,  and  grading,  $1,000 ;  for  telephone  system  extend- 
ing to  all  the  buildings,  $350;  for  the  wire  fence  around  the  insti- 
tution grounds,  $1,000;  for  pianos,  $500;  making  the  special 
appropriations  approved,  $95,050;  for  maintenance,  $75,000; 
making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $170,050. 

THE    ROME    STATE    CUSTODIAL    ASYLUM,    ROME,    ONEIDA 

COUNTY. 

Established  1S93. 

The  asylum  has  at  present  capacity  for  750  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1904,  was  711,  and  77  were  admit- 
ted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  788.  Of 
these  46  died  and  9  were  discharged,  thus  leaving  733  present 
October  1,  1905,  of  whom  475  were  males  and  258  females.    The 
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average  number  during  the  year  was  716,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  $3.00;  excluding  this  value,  $2.07. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were :  From  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  $2,750.45;  from  special  appropriations, 
$16,375.35;  from  general  appropriations,  $98,000;  total,  $117,- 
125.80. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  oflicers  and 
employees,  $41,770.67;  for  provisions,  $23,539.81;  for  household 
stores,  $3,138.38;  for  clothing,  $6,214.69;  for  fuel  and  light,  $15,- 
933.71;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $304.74;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $5,194.96;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$825.56;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $386.77;  for  all  other  ordi- 
nary expenses,  $2,323.47 ;  total,  $99,632.76. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $16,375.35  for  build- 
ings and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for 
the  year  $116,008.11,  and  the  cash  on  hand  October  1,  1905, 
$1,117.69. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  41.9  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  23.7  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.1  per 
cent  for  household  stores,  6.2  per  cent,  for  clothing,  16  per  cent, 
for  fuel  and  light,  .3  of  1  jwr  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  5.2  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .8  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $90,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
dormitory  buildings,  $60,000;  for  the  purchase  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  farm  land,  with  buildings,  $10,000; 
for  barn  accommodations,  $4,000;  for  boiler  and  connections, 
$3,000;   fof  repairs  and  equipment,  $2,500. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  unex- 
pended balances  as  follows:  I'mler  chapter  572  of  the  Laws  of 
1903,  for  feed*  pump,  water  heater  and  connections,  $122.84. 
Under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  addition  to  boiler- 
house,  $269.03;  for  electric  wiring  and  fixtures  in  building  G, 
$44.88;  for  stock  and  utensils  for  farm,  $43.42. 
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The  maintenance  appropriation  was  f  90,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  f  79,500,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $480.17, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  f  169,980.17. 

The  enlargement  of  this  institution  should  not  be  delayed.  The 
work,  except  ward  building  J,  provided  for  under  chapter  727 
of  the  Laws  of  1904,  which  made  sundry  appropriations  for  im- 
provements and  repairs,  has  been  under  contract  during  the  year 
and  is  now  completed.  A  number  of  inmates  have  been  received 
from  almshouses  in  the  State,  and  also  by  transfer  from  the  Syra- 
cuse State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded,  and  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark.  The 
transfers  from  the  Syracuse  State  School  enabled  that  institu- 
tion to  receive  an  equal  number  of  young  children  of  the  feeble- 
minded class  who  otherwise  would  have  been  unable  to  enter, 
but  the  transfers  from  the  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark  to  the 
asylum  have  made  a  change  from  one  custodial  institution  to 
another,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  such  transfers  are  profitable. 

The  enlargement  of  these  institutions  should  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  for  admission,  and  the  institution  at  Rome  should 
be  devoted  solely  to  feeble-minded  males  needing  custodial  care. 
This  plan  will  involve  a  change  in  the  laws  governing  commit- 
ments and  also  the  enlargement  of  the  Newark  Custodial  Asylum 
for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  and  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  female 
inmates  of  the  Rome  asylum.  As  the  Newark  asylum  is  intended 
for  the  protection  of  feeble-minded  women,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  retain  all  women  of  this  character  who 
require  care.  All  feeble-minded  women  needing  custodial  care 
should  be  under  the  care  of  women.  This  is  the  rule  in  the  New- 
ark asylum. 

This  distribution  of  the  feeble-minded  will  be  a  better  way  to 
care  for  them  than  to  have  men  and  women  in  the  same  asylum. 
The  principle  of  classification  is  most  successful  when  the  sexes 
are  entirely  separated,  and  this  Board  recommends  that  the  laws 
governing  these  two  institutions  be  so  changed  that  hereafter 
all  women  of  the  feeble-minded  type,  needing  custodial  care,  be 
sent  to  the  Newark  asylum;  and  the  Rome  Custodial  Asylum  be 
reserved  for  males. 
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We  quote  from  our  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1905  : 
"  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  hospital  for  inmates  suffering  from 
acute  attacks  of  disease.  This  asylum  is  large,  and  its  inmates 
are  of  such  a  character,  that  a  hospital  sufficient  for  at  least 
fifty  patients  and  their  attendants  is  a  necessity.  The  sick  have 
now  no  special  accommodations.  They  receive  attention  in  the 
general  dormitories,  where  the  air  is  vitiated,  where  quiet  can  not 
be  maintained,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  administer  to  their 
needs  with  certainty  and  safety.  There  is  no  proper  place  even 
for  surgical  work,  and  under  these  circumstances  every  operation 
is  unnecessarily  dangerous." 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  chapter  727  of  the  Laws  of  1904 
for  one-half  of  ward  building  J  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
inmates,  but  as  the  amount  was  insufficient  to  build  a  dormitory 
upon  the  plans  prepared,  this  Board  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1905  an  additional  appropriation  of  |15,000.  Sixty 
thousand  dollars  was  accordingly  appropriated  to  construct  the 
whole  building.  Bids  were  received  for  the  construction  work 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  on  August  1,  1905,  and 
the  contract  was  then  awarded.  On  September  30,  1905,  the 
excavation  was  completed  and  the  footings  for  the  foundation 
were  nearly  ready  for  the  superstructure.  There  has  not  been 
careful  inspection  of  the  contractor's  work.  Up  to  September 
30,  1905,  the  managers  report  that  only  one-half  of  an  hour  was 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  work,  although  all  the  concrete 
footings  for  the  foundation  were  under  way.  In  consequence, 
much  inferior  cement  and  other  material  was  used.  Since  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Board  of  Managers  state  that  the 
"contractors  were  actually  using  twenty  per  cent,  less  cement 
than  the  specifications  called  for.  At  a  recent  inspection  it  was 
actually  discovered  that  all  the  tile  at  the  footings  of  the  founda- 
tion, all  of  which  had  been  covered  before  the  inspector  saw  it, 
had  not  been  placed  according  to  the  specifications.  This  condi- 
tion was  only  discovered  because  of  the  fact  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  tile  was  exposed  through  excavation  made  by  the  plumbing 
contractors."  They  further  state  that  "the  work  has  actually 
been  officially  inspected  twice  only  during  the  month  of  October, 
one  day  each  time."     It  is  reprehensible  that  work  of  this  im- 
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portance  does  not  receive  the  careful  supervision  it  should  have. 
It  is  impossible  to  assure  first-class  work  and  material  and  full 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  specifications 
unless  a  competent  inspector  is  on  the  ground  all  the  time.  The 
State  can  well  afford  to  keep  such  work  as  this  under  closer 
supervision,  for  the  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  expense  for  supervision,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  which  inspection  will  prevent. 

The  new  dormitory  building  J  will  require  a  high-pressure 
steam  main.  A  bid  to  do  the  work  for  $4,000  has  been  made. 
It  is  probable  that  an  appropriation  less  than  this  amount  will 
not  be  sufficient,  and,  as  the  building  is  now  under  way,  provision 
should  be  made  at  this  time  for  its  heating. 

The  need  of  a  building  for  employees  has  been  presented  here- 
tofore. Such  a  building  will  permit  the  use  by  inmates  of  the 
dormitory  space. now  assigned  to  attendants,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  afford  employees  a  pleasant  home  where  they  can 
have  relief  from  constant  association  with  the  idiotic.  The  em- 
ployees deserve  such  relief.  The  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  the 
responsibility  which  their  positions  involve  are  always  great,  and 
if  no  opportunity  for  change  is  given  they  leave  the  service,  and 
the  institution  loses  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  training. 
A  building  to  accommodate  100  employees  will  release  accommo- 
dations sufficient  for  150  inmates,  as  inmates  require  less  room 
than  attendants;  hence,  its  erection  is  a  measure  of  practical 
economy. 

The  buildings  recently  constructed  have  not  been  painted.  The 
appropriations  available  for  them  did  not  provide  for  this  work. 
An  appropriation  should  be  made  now  to  paint  the  walls  and 
other  parts  of  the  buildings  which  are  in  need  of  protection. 

A  new  boiler  and  connections  should  be  added  to  the  power 
plant  and  for  this  purpose  an  appropriation  for  extraordinary 
repairs  and  equipment  to  include  the  new  boiler  should  be  made. 
A  large  amount  of  other  repairs  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 
The  plaster  in  some  of  the  new  buildings  has  fallen  from  the 
walls.-  The  floors  are  breaking  in  some  places  and  the  serving 
room  should  have  a  tile  floor.  The  floor  is  of  Georgia  pine,  but 
no  wooden  floor  will  last  long  under  heavv  service. 
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The  Legislature  of  1905  made  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Brush  farm.  This  has  been  done.  It  has  a  building  but 
it  should  be  furnished  for  colony  use  and  have  a  suitable  equip- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

An  appropriation  should  be  made  at  this  time  for  the  purchase 
of  another  small  farm  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres  on  which  there 
is  a  building  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  engineer's 
family.  In  case  it  is  decided  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  purchase 
this  land,  $2,000  should  be  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
cottage.  The  engineer  ought  to  be  within  call  day  and  night. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  accommodations  for  him  nearer 
than  Rome,  which  is  two  miles  away.  In  case  of  the  breakdown 
of  any  part  of  the  machinery,  or  in  an  emergency  requiring  his 
presence  at  night,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  he  can 
be  brought  to  the  institution,  and  during  that  time  great  damage 
may  be  done. 

In  this  institution  a  restricted  form  of  colony  life  will  doubt- 
less prove  beneficial  after  the  wTomen  have  been  removed  to  the 
Newark  Custodial  Asylum.  Families  of  20  or  25  feeble- 
minded men  and  boys,  under  proper  supervision,  can  under- 
take the  care  of  small  farms  and  gardens.  The  proposition 
to  purchase  additional  land  has  this  in  view,  and  the  greater 
liberty  which  could  be  given  to  such  farm  groups  would  promote 
good  discipline  and  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  removal  of  the  women  is  desirable  as  it  will  prevent  sexual 
misconduct  and  simplify  the  problems  of  management. 

The  institution  was  compelled  to  buy  ice  during  the  past  year. 
It  has  a  good  ice  pond  and  should  have  an  icehouse  with  ample 
storage  capacity.  It  has  plenty  of  labor  for  ice  gathering  and 
is  now  preparing  a  second  pond  to  increase  the  supply. 

The  enlargement  of  the  institution  has  made  a  change  in  the 
method  of  sewage  disposal  advisable.  Filtration  beds  similar 
to  those  in  use  at  Craig  Colony  should  be  constructed.  These 
beds  will  secure  a  proper  disposition  of  the  wastes.  Much  of 
the  work  can  be  done  by  the  inmates,  but  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  tools  and  provide  for  such  work  as  can  not  be 
done  by  the  inmates  is  necessary.  The  inmates  have  done  con- 
siderable work  in  the  way  of  grading  and  other  improvements, 
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and  when  properly  supervised  can  do  such  work  as  the  making 
of  a  filtration  bed  demand? 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  a  hospital  for  50  patients,  f 35,000;  for  an  employees' 
building  to  accommodate  100  employees,  f 50,000;  for  not  less 
than  50  acres  of  land  with  building  thereon  suitable  for  the 
engineer's  residence,  f 5,000;  for  a  new  boiler  and  connections 
and  other  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipments,  f 3,500 ;  for  fur- 
nishing Brush  farm  for  colony  use,  stock,  and  equipment,  f  1,000 ; 
for  an  icehouse  to  hold  600  tons,  f  1,000;  for  a  sewage  disposal 
plant,  $ 2,000 ;  for  a  tile  floor  in  serving  room,  f  1,000 ;  for  a  high- 
pressure  steam  main  for  ward  building  J,  f 4,000;  for  painting, 
f 2,500;  making  the  special  appropriations  approved,  f  105,000; 
for  maintenance,  $126,000;  making  the  total  appropriations 
recommended,  $231,000. 

CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS,  SONYEA, 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Established  1894. 

The  Colony  has  at  present  cajmcity  for  1,050  inmates.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  October  1,  1904,  was  898,  and  254  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  1,152.  Of 
these  39  were  discharged  and  63  died,  thus  leaving  1,050  present 
October  1,  1905,  of  whom  575  were  men  and  boys  and  475  women 
and  girls.  The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was  992, 
and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of 
home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $3.57;  excluding  this  value, 
J3.22. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  f 3,600.93 ;  from 
special  appropriations,  $64,562.36;  from  general  appropriations, 
|164,018;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce  and  mis- 
cellaneous sales,  $4,602.28;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $11,- 
125.68;  from  individuals  for  the  support  of  inmates,  $3,554.84; 
total,  $251,464.09. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $65,518.43;  for  provisions,  $43,452.17;  for  household 
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stores,  |7,178.94;  for  clothing,  $9,844.42;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$23,414.48;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $ 2,244.28;  for 
transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $ 62.87 ;  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  $7,373.85;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $1,673.10;  for 
expenses  of  managers,  $796.54;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $19,282.80;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $4,123.70 ;  total, 
$184,965.58. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were :  For  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, $48,036.99;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $5,965.83;  for  all 
other  extraordinary  expenses,  $10,559.54 ;  total,  $64,562.36,  making 
the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  $249,527.94,  and  leaving 
a  cash  balance  of  $1,936.15  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  assets  October  1,  1905,  were  the  balance  in  cash,  $1,936.15, 
and  $154.80  due  from  counties,  cities  and  towns ;  total,  $2,090.95. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  39.6  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  26.2  per  cent,  for  provisions,  4.3  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  5.9  per  cent,  for  clothing,  14.1  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.4  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medicaJ 
supplies,  4.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1  per 
cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.5  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  the  institution,  $135,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  dor- 
mitories for  200  patients,  $90,000;  for  hospital  and  laboratory 
instruments,  books  and  equipment,  $2,500;  and  for  repairs  and 
equipment,  $6,000. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  appropriated  from  the 
money  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  under  section  37  of  the  State 
Finance  Law  for  maintenance,  $15,000.  And  reappropriated  from 
unexpended  balances  as  follows :  Under  chapter  585  of  the  Laws 
of  1903,  for  dormitories,  $16,674.62;  for  furnishings,  $3,489.13;  for 
pavilion  for  contagious  diseases,  $69.74;  for  sewage  disposal, 
$2,000.  Under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  clearing  and 
draining  land,  and  for  fruit  trees,  $47.90. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  $150,000,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $98,500,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $22,- 
281.39,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $270,781.39. 
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The  two  new  cottages  in  the  women's  group  provided  for  by 
chapter  425  of  the  Laws  of  1902  were  completed  during  the  past 
year  and  are  now  occupied.  These  two  buildings  have  enabled 
the  colony  to  accommodate  145  more  patients,  thus  bringing  the 
census  of  inmates  up  to  1,050. 

For  two  years  prior  to  the  occupation  of  these  buildings  and  the 
opening  of  the  new  wings  to  the  two  infirmaries,  the  colony  had 
been  unable  to  admit  patients  other  than  such  as  were  taken  to 
fill  vacancies  due  to  death  or  discharge.  From  1902  to  1904,  the 
population  stood  at  830.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  it 
increased  to  898,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  infirmary 
additions ;  and  in  June,  1905,  after  the  opening  of  the  new  cottages, 
it  reached  the  present  number. 

There  can  be  no  further  increase  for  at  least  another  year,  as 
no  new  buildings  are  under  way.  There  are  800  approved  appli- 
cations for  admission  on  file,  but  all  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
.epilepsy  must  wait  until  the  new  buildings  authorized  by  chapter 
703  of  the  Laws  of  1905  are  built.  These  are  to  accommodate  200 
patients.  The  other  600  applicants,  and  the  friends  of  those  who 
have  not  applied  for  admission  because  it  is  useless  to  do  so,  must 
wait  at  least  two  years  before  there  is  any  opportunity  to  enter 
the  colony. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  therefore  recommends  that  dor- 
mitory provision  be  made  at  this  time  for  at  least  300  more 
patients.  These  dormitories,  when  completed,  would,  to  that 
extent,  relieve  the  pressure  for  admission. 

It  seems  to  this  Board  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  there 
should  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  colony  work  and  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  the  inmates. 

It  has  been  found  that  at  least  one-half  of  all  applications  for 
admission  to  the  colony  are  made  for  patients  whose  condition 
requires  custodial  rather  than  curative  treatment.  The  two  in- 
firmaries are  mainly  devoted  to  this  class,  and  the  cottages  to 
patients  for  whom  there  is  hope  of  beneficial  changes  under  a 
proper  regimen. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  convinced  that  there  should  be 
a  wider  separation  between  these  two  classes  of  patients, 
and  that  those  for  whom  custodial  care  is  substantially  all  that 
can  be  done  should  be  removed  to  some  part  of  the  colony  grounds 
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where  they  may  be  completely  isolated  from  the  grounds  and 
buildings  allotted  to  the  hopeful  cases.  The  wholly  incurable 
custodial  class  of  patients  would  then  receive  as  now  all  the 
medical  attention  required,  and  exert  no  injurious  influence  upon 
the  other  patients. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  not  interfere  with  the  treatment  of 
the  hopeful  cases  of  epilepsy,  while  it  will  secure  to  the  unfor- 
tunates, for  whom  there  can  be  no  relief  but  death,  all  the  amelio- 
ration which  science  and  humane  treatment  can  give. 

The  colony  is  now  divided  into  two  main  groups — one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  classifi- 
cation would  be  extended  so  as  to  break  up  the  two  present  groups 
into  four,  two  of  which  would  occupy  the  cottages,  and  the  other 
two  the  custodial  buildings.  In  the  latter  the  expense  for  main- 
tenance should  be  much  less  than  in  the  cottages,  but  reduced  cost 
should  not  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  proper  attention  and  careful 
supervision.  It  is  assumed  that  the  buildings  for  the  custodial 
group  should  accommodate  at  least  600  patients.  This  would 
open  up  the  cottages  for  the  reception  of  an  equal  number  of 
hopeful  cases  who  at  present  are  denied  admission  to  the  colony. 
It  has  been  suggested  heretofore  that  buildings  of  an  inexpensive 
character  can  be  provided  for  the  housing  of  the  custodial  class. 
Such  structures,  two  stories  high,  properly  equipped  as  to  ventila- 
tion, sunlight  and  heat,  would  provide  a  comfortable  home  for 
the  unfortunate  epileptics  who  have  reached  the  hopeless  stage. 
This  arrangement  of  the  colony  into  classified  groups  would 
give  all  the  patients  the  benefits  of  the  same  general  staff  and 
assure  to  them  the  curative,  humane  and  scientific  treatment  con- 
templated by  the  law  which  established  the  colony. 

During  the  year  the  roads  and  grounds  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved. Cement  walks  have  been  laid  from  the  administration 
building  to  the  Pennsylvania  depot,  and  considerable  grading  has 
been  done;  but  there  is  necessity  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
roads  and  walks.  Much  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  able-bodied 
patients,  but  an  appropriation  must  be  available  for  cement,  tools, 
and  material  for  road  making.  The  Legislature  of  1905  appro- 
priated $6,000  for  this  purpose,  but  nothing  was  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  of  1904.  There  are  now  over  six  miles  of  roadway 
laid  out  on  the  colony  lands  and  many  of  the  walks  to  and  about 
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the  several  groups  of  buildings  have  been  commenced.     These 
walks  and  roads  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  construction  of  a  school  and  industrial  building  for  the 
women  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  colony.  At  the  present 
time  a  number  of  the  patients  are  employed  in  sewing  and  make 
most  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  female  patients.  In  addition, 
these  women  do  a  large  amount  of  garment  repairs,  but  they  have 
no  place  properly  equipped  for  work.  If  a  school  and  industrial 
building  is  provided,  at  least  100  women  inmates  can  be  employed 
in  the  workrooms.  The  building  will  provide  for  the  educational 
work  of  the  colony  also. 

Seventy-five  female  patients  are  now  in  school  classes  in  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  women's  group,  but  besides  these  there  are 
many  more  to  whom  such  a  discipline  will  be  valuable.  The  boys 
have  no  school  opportunities  except  in  the  sloyd  department.  It 
is  not  right  to  deprive  them  of  beneficial  training.  If  it  has  no 
other  advantage  the  disciplinary  and  moral  influence  of  a  school 
is  important,  and  therefore  all  the  younger  patients  who  need  it 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

Verandas  were  not  built  on  a  number  of  the  cottages  of  the 
women's  group.  They  should  now  be  placed  upon  four  of  the 
buildings,  as  they  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  women  who  occupy 
them. 

The  colony  has  now  a  number  of  cottages  for  employees,  and 
four  more  should  be  provided  for  at  this  time.  By  this  plan  the 
employees  have  home  life  and  this  secures  a  more  competent  class 
of  help  for  the  colony  than  can  be  obtained  without  such  a  pro- 
vision for.  the  accommodation  of  families.  Although  small  cot- 
tages are  not  expensive  to  build,  they  have  proved  very  attractive 
to  the  married  men  and  women  who  seek  employment  in  the 
colony. 

Repairs  are  needed  in  the  steward's  cottage.  This  is  one  of  the 
older  buildings  on  the  colony  lands.  Some  alterations  and  con- 
siderable repair  work  are  necessary  to  make  it  satisfactory. 
Other  colony  buildings  also  require  repairs  and  equipment. 
There  are  now  68  buildings  in  service.  Some  of  these  are  new 
but  others  are  very  old.  All  of  them  should  be  kept  in  good 
order,  but  some  have  not  been  repaired  or  painted  in  eight  years. 
Others  are  becoming  worn  to  a  dangerous  extent.     The  colony 
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has  usually  received  an  appropriation  for  extraordinary  repairs 
and  equipment  to  be  used  in  maintaining  the  plant,  and  under 
chapter  703  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  $6,000  was  appropriated.  As 
nothing  was  given  in  the  year  1904,  at  least  $9,000  should  be 
provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  Legislature  of  1906. 

Among  other  needs  is  that  of  a  brick  building  for  the 
storage  of  fire  apparatus,  and  masons'  and  painters'  supplies; 
and  there  should  also  be  additional  fire  protective  appliances. 

The  Pathological  Laboratory  is  too  small  for  the  important 
work  which  must  be  carried  on  there.  An  extension  or  wing 
should  be  added  to  give  sufficient  room. 

The  growth  of  the  colony  makes  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
water  supply.  This  can  be  done  by  providing  a  larger  motor  and 
new  pump  and  larger  pump  house.  The  supply  from  the  spring 
is  apparently  sufficient  for  all  demands,  but  it  requires  additional 
pumping  power  to  force  it  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  colony. 

The  old  building  known  as  Chestnut  Cottage,  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  location  and  be  repaired.  It  can  then 
be  used  as  a  home  for  12  or  more  patients  and  will  furnish 
an  excellent  dormitory  at  a  small  cost. 

Every  building  in  the  colony  should  be  connected  by  telephone 
with  the  central  office,  and  there  is  need  also  for  connections  with 
the  remoter  grounds  where  patients  are  usually  at  work,  and 
for  a  connection  with  the  long-distance  system.  All  the  tele- 
phone and  electric  light  wires  to  the  women's  group  of  cottages 
should  be  placed  in  conduits,  besides  which  there  should  be  a 
brick  conduit  to  carry  the  main  steam  pipes  from  the  power 
plant  to  this  group.  This  improvement  in  the  heating  system 
has  been  under  consideration  for  several  years.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  heating  system  in  the  central  power  house  will  result 
in  economy,  even  though  the  first  expense  of  the  conduit  and 
necessary  enlargement  of  the  power  house  will  be  heavy.  But 
the  construction  of  the  brick  conduit  suggested,  and  another 
between  the  buildings  of  the  village  green  group  will  save  between 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  in  the  cost  of  heating. 
This  is  well  worth  saving,  and  will  pay  in  a  short  time  the 
outlay  required  for  the  contemplated  improvement.  Besides  econ- 
omy one  other  advantage  of  the  concentration  of  the  heating 
equipment  under  one  roof  is  that  it  will  be  a  measure  of  safety, 
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as  the  entire  heating  plant  will  then  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  corps  of  skilled  employees. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  giuch  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  custodial  dormitories  for  300  patients,  including  heating, 
lighting  and  plumbing,  $125,000;  for  heating  the  women's  group 
from  the  main  power  plant  through  a  brick  conduit,  1,750  feet 
long,  and  to  build  a  conduit  to  connect  the  four  buildings  of 
the  village  green  group,  one  with  another,  but  not  with  the  power- 
house, $ 25,000;  for  roads,  grading,  walks,  and  planting,  $5,000; 
for  furnishings  for  200  patients  at  $30  per  patient,  $6,000;  for 
a  school  and  service  building  in  the  women's  group,  to  include 
sewing  and  industrial  rooms,  and  an  exercise  and  amusement 
hall  to  seat  600,  $12,000;  for  additional  fire  protective  appliances, 
$1,000;  for  increasing  the  spring  water  supply  by  providing  a 
larger  pump,  motor,  and  house  for  pump,  $1,400;  for  verandas 
on  four  buildings  in  the  women's  group,  $1,800;  for  a  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  system,  the  local  system  to  have  30 
stations,  $750;  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment,  $3,000; 
making  the  special  appropriations  approved,  $1SO,950;  main- 
tenance, $175,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended, 
$355,950. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  BATH, 
STEUBEN  COUNTY. 

Established    1878. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  2.000  inmates.  The  number  of 
members  October  1,  1004,  was  1.702,  exclusive  of  400  enrolled  but 
absent;  the  admissions  during  the  year  were  1,116;  total  for  the 
year,  3,308.  There  were  054  discharged  and  dropped  out  during 
the  year,  106  died  and  306  were  absent,  thus  leaving  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  1.792  actually  in  the  institution,  and  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,158.  The  average  number  present  during  the  year  was 
1,820,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the 
value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  £2.59;  excluding  this 
value,  $2.48. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1905,  were:     From  cash  balance  of  the  previous 
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year,  $28,988.59;  from  special  appropriations,  $19,229.27;  from 
general  appropriations,  $240,000;  from  all  other  sources, 
$1,623.35;  total,  $289,841.21. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $75,231.30;  for  provisions,  $83,738.44;  for  household 
stores,  $5,859.99;  for  clothing,  $19,293.14;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$32,478.64;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $4,235.92;  for 
transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $232.72;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $5,869.77;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $545.75; 
for  expenses  of  trustees,  $397;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, $1,623.35;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $6,260.43;  total, 
$235,766.45. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $26,210.95  for  buildings 
and  improvements,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the 
year,  $261,977.40,  and  leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $27,863.81  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  32.1  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor;  35.8  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions; 2.5  per  cent,  for  household  stores;  8.2  per  cent,  for 
clothing;  13.9  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light;  1.8  per  cent,  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  supplies;  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation 
and  traveling  expenses;  2.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden 
supplies;  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs;  .2  of  1  per  cent, 
for  expenses  of  trustees;  2.7  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary 
purposes. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  for  the  transportation  of  applicants  for 
admission,  $240,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  car- 
riage house  and  stable  for  headquarters,  $2,500;  for  addition 
and  cold  storage  at  main  kitchen,  $1,650;  for  cement  walks, 
$1,000;  for  alterations  in  engineering  department,  including 
eight-inch  exhaust,  traps,  drips,  water  line  in  basement  of  mess 
hall  and  icehouse,  $1,150;  for  concrete  bottom  to  keep  surface 
water  out  of  reservoir,  $700;  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $4,000 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  appropriated  to  reim- 
burse the  maintenance  fund  for  expenditures  for  equipment  and 
extraordinary  repairs,  $2,900;  for  equipping  the  boiler  room 
with  fuel-saving  devices,  $5,000.    And  reappropriated  unexpended 
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balances  as  follows :  Under  chapter  584  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for 
additional  work  on  barracks,  f 94.3 6;  for  repairs  and  equipment, 
1249.83.  Under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  repairs  to 
electric  plant,  $52.56. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  amounted  to  |242,900,  the 
special  appropriation  to  $16,000,  and  the  reappropriation  to 
$396.75,  making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $259,296.75. 

These  appropriations  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law.  The  new  carriage  house  is  a  substan- 
tial addition  to  the  Home  buildings.  It  takes  the  place  of  an  old 
unsanitary  structure  and  is  a  good  building  suitable  in  every  way. 

The  new  addition  to  the  main  kitchen  is  altogether  too  small. 
An  extension  at  least  sixty  feet  in  depth  and  the  full  width  of 
the  building  should  have  been  provided  for.  This  addition  is 
jmly  an  attempt  to  tide  over  an  emergency.  Although  it  is  of 
assistance,  it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  this  great  institution. 
The  floor  of  the  kitchen  is  now  taken  up  by  the  necessary  cooking 
equipment,  and  the  additional  space  suggested  by  this  Board 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage. 

The  dish-washing  room,  which  was  added  to  the  kitchen  a  few 
years  ago,  has  never  been  large  enough.  It  was  pronounced  in- 
adequate at  the  time  and  has  been  an  uncomfortable  place  since  it 
was  opened.  The  floors  have  rotted  and  the  plaster  on  the  walls 
is  broken.  Besides  this  no  means  of  proper  ventilation 
were  made,  and,  as  a  consequence,  during  the  busy  hours 
when  it  is  in  use  the  men  have  to  work  in  a  cloud 
of  steam.  A  new  floor  for  the  kitchen  and  dining  hall, 
as  well  as  for  the  dish-washing  room,  should  be  laid  at 
once.  It  is  suggested  that  the  best  floor  will  be  -one  of  tile. 
At  the  time  this  is  laid  down  the  dish-washing  room  should  be 
enlarged  and  arranged  in  a  better  way  for  its  work.  What  is 
really  needed  is  to  arch  the  wall  between  the  main  kitchen  and 
this  room  and  add  the  space  now  devoted  to  dish-washing  to  the 
kitchen  itself.  Then  a  large,  well-arranged  room  should  be  added 
for  dish-washing.  In  this  way  the  present  crowded  condition 
of  both  rooms  will  be  remedied.  It  would  be  wise  to  look  ahead 
when  making  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  a  building  and 
provide  for  the  normal  increase  in  the  number  it  must  accom- 
modate. 
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The  reservoir  has  been  repaired  and  is  now  in  use.  The  work 
was  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  carpenter  at  the 
Home,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  was  anticipated.  For 
several  years  this  reservoir  has  been  useless;  in  fact,  it  never 
was  properly  constructed  and  has  served  to  gather  weeds  and 
refuse  and  was  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes.  Its  repair  was 
recommended  by  this  Board  a  number  of  times  and  now  that  it 
has  been  put  in  order  at  a  small  cost,  it  will  furnish  water  under 
constant  pressure  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings. 

The  work  of  extending  the  cement  walks  has  been  continued 
during  the  year.  There  are  many  first-class  walks  on  the  grounds 
and  those  laid  during  the  past  year  are  very  satisfactory  and  show 
to  great  advantage  when  compared  with  the  contract  work  done 
heretofore.    The  walks  should  be  continued  wherever  required. 

The  segregation  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  very 
important.  At  the  present  time  men  with  this  disease  have  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  general  hospital  with  the  other  patients.  There 
are  not  less  than  one  hundred  patients  in  the  Home  who  are  in 
various  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  erection  of  a  sepa- 
rate building  for  their  care  will  relieve  the  congested  condition 
of  the  hospital  and  barracks  and  safeguard  the  members  who  are 
now  in  danger  through  an  enforced  association  with  men  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis. 

During  the  year  the  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  engi- 
neering department  have  gone  forward.  The  appropriation  made 
by  chapter  G58  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  and  chapter  703  of  the  Laws 
of  1905,  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  steam  plant.  A  steam 
line  for  summer  use  is  needed  to  the  steam  heater  in  barracks  H 
and  I.  The  pump  at  the  sewer  house  has  been  used  for  many 
years  and  is  no  longer  adequate.  A  new  No.  4  centrifugal  pump 
should  be  installed.  There  is  need  of  a  check  valve  on  the  dis- 
charge from  each  of  the  forty-six  traps  which  are  not  thus 
equipped.  Pressure-reducing  valves  in  the  drying  room  at  each 
laundry  and  on  the  steam  lines  to  each  kitchen  are  required. 
Besides  these  things  there  is  need  of  an  iron  pipe  line  for  fire 
service  in  the  basement  of  the  convalescent  barracks.  This  should 
be  of  2y2  inch  galvanized  iron  and  have  four  risers  of  the  same 
size  extended  to  the  attic.    A  reel  and  fifty  feet  of  two-inch  hose, 
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fully  equipped  with  valves  and  nozzles,  should  be  placed  on  each 
floor  at  each  riser.  Conduits  are  needed  for  the  pipe  between 
barracks  C  and  D,  and  those  between  barracks  E  and  the  mess 
hall.  All  the  exposed  cold-water  pipes  should  be  protected  by 
sectional  wool  felt  or  other  equally  good  covering  to  prevent  the 
annoying  dripping  due  to  condensation.  There  are  about  4,000 
linear  feet  of  such  pipe  exposed  and  uncovered.  All  of  this  is 
under  the  care  of  the  engineering  department  and  should  be  pro- 
vided for  so  as  to  make  the  heating  and  water  lines  more  effective. 

The  old  bakery  building  is  worn  out.  The  broken  oven  is  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance.  A  new  building  has  been  recom- 
mended each  year  since  1902,  and  again  the  recommendation 
is  renewed. 

All  the  barracks  require  painting  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  buildings.  The  buildings 
have  not  received  attention  in  this  regard  for  some  time.  It  will 
cost  at  least  $7,000  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  State  archi- 
tect to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be  done. 

Alterations  are  necessary  in  the  lavatories  and  toilet  rooms 
of  the  hospital.  The  lavatories  in  the  convalescent  hospital  were 
never  fully  installed  and  the  equipment  should  be  made  sufficient 
for  the  number  of  men  domiciled  therein.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  barrack  G  needs  a  fire  escape.  All  of  these  should  be 
provided  for  at  this  time,  as  u  extraordinary  repairs  and  equip- 
ments." 

During  the  past  year  the  village  of  Bath  has  been  a  u  no 
license"  town.  Although  no  saloons  were  licensed  there  were 
places  where  liquor  could  be  obtained.  The  effect  upon  the  Home 
of  the  refusal  of  the  village  to  vote  for  license  was  good.  The 
general  control  has  been  better  and  members  of  the  Home  more 
easily  managed;  there  were  fewer  cases  for  restraint  or  serious 
discipline,  and  the  Home  was  freer  from  disorder  than  ever  in  its 
history.  At  the  recent  election  in  the  village  it  was  decided  to 
renew  the  license  system,  and  after  the  first  of  May  probably  all 
the  saloons,  heretofore  maintained  in  the  village,  will  reopen. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Home  can  not  be  permanently  closed.  This  Board  recom- 
mends that  the  Legislature  pass  an  act  forbidding  the  issuance 
of  a  license  to  any  person  for  the  sale  of  liquor  within  one  mile 
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of  any  Home  established  for  the  maintenance  of  dependent  veter- 
ans. If  snch  an  act  is  passed  it  will  prevent  the  opening  of  any 
saloon  nearer  to  this  Home  than  the  business  section  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Bath  and  will  remove  temptation  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Home. 

The  Board  recommends  for  this  institution  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis  patients,  f 30,000;  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  bakery,  $ 5,800 ;  for  the  extension  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  be  used  for  dish-washing 
purposes,  |2,500;  for  cement  floor  in  the  present  dish-washing 
room,  $309;  for  cement  walks,  $1,000;  for  grading,  laying  out 
roads,  and  setting  trees  in  the  cemetery,  $500 ;  for  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  engineer's  department,  $4,788;  for  general 
extraordinary  repairs  to  buildings  and  equipments,  $10,000; 
making  the  special  appropriations  approved,  $54,897;  for  main- 
tenance, $250,000 ;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended, 
$304,897. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME. 
OXFORD,  CHENANGO  COUNTY. 

Established  1894. 

The  Home  has  capacity  for  200  inmates.  The  number  of  in- 
mates present  October  1,  1904,  was  133  and  98  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  231.  Dur- 
ing the  year  17  died  and  48  were  discharged,  leaving  October  1, 
1905,  166  inmates,  of  whom  41  were  men  and  125  women.  The 
average  number  for  the  year  was  149,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed  $3.92;  excluding  this  value,  $3.70. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Sej>tember  30,  1905,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $1,166.23 ;  from 
special  appropriations,  $3,588.86;  from  general  appropriations, 
$28,400;  from  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $209.75;  and  from 
all  other  sources,  $131.75;  total,  $33,496.59. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  $1,500 ;  for  wages  and  labor,  $8,968.78 ;  for  provisions. 
$7,341.10;  for  household  stores,  $694.57;  for  clothing,  $908.99; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $5,952.35;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
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1819.18;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  f  981.93;  for  expenses 
of  managers,  $850.70;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  (341.50; 
for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  f 539.59;  total,  $28,898.69. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  are  reported  as  |4,108.86  for 
buildings  and  improvements,  making  the  total  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  year,  (33,007.55,  and  leaving 
(489.04  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  There 
was  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  36.7  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  25.7  per  cent,  for  provisions,  2.4  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  3.2  per  cent,  for  clothing,  20.8  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  2.9  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  3.4  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  3  per 
cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  1.9  per  cent,  for  all  other 
ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  (30,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  a<?t) ,  appropriated  for  direct- 
connected  engine  and  dynamo,  (3,100;  for  grading  and  planting, 
(500;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  (1,500. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  unex- 
I>ended  balances  as  follows:  Under  chapter  583  of  the  Laws  of 
1903,  for  furnishing  cottage  D,  (204.32;  for  retaining  wall,  (480; 
for  conduit,  piping  and  repairs  to  steam  plant,  (568.42;  for  port- 
able oven,  (275;  for  repairs  and  equipment,  (481.11.  Under 
chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  furnishing  and  equipping 
dining  room  buildings,  (466.77.  Under  chapter  729  of  the  Laws 
of  1904,  for  cottage  for  farmer,  (1,301.45. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  (30,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  (5,100,  and  the  reappropriation  to  (3,777.07, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  (38,877.07. 

The  original  plan  of  this  institution  contemplated  a  number  of 
cottages  extending  on  each  side  of  a  central  administration  build- 
ing, all  the  cottages  in  the  group  to  be  connected  by  enclosed 
corridors.  With  the  addition  of  cottage  E  the  original  plan  will 
be  completed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  new  cottage  D, 
provided  for  by  chapter  433  of  the  Laws  of  1902,  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  occupancy  of  the  building  was  begun  October  1, 
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1904,  at  which  time  133  persons  were  under  care.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  members  from  150  in  1903,  to  133  in  1904,  was 
due  in  part  to  the  discontent  of  many  of  Hie  members  of  the  Home. 
A  committee,  representing  the  members,  presented  a  complaint 
to  Hie  State  Board  of  Charities  in  regard  to  the  control  of  pen- 
sion funds.  An  investigation  was  thereupon  instituted  by  this 
Board,  and,  as  a  result,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rule  re- 
garding pensions,  and  other  causes  for  discontent  have  been  re- 
moved. During  the  time  of  investigation,  however,  a  number  of 
members  left  the  institution,  or  were  discharged  by  the  board  of 
managers.  These  have  returned  and  the  present  population  fills 
all  the  buildings. 

The  principal  cause  of  complaint  was  the  rule  of  the  managers 
which  required  that  pensioners  should  have  on  deposit  with  the 
treasurer  of  the  Home,  at  least  f  70  in  the  case  of  a  pensioner  and 
wife  resident  in  the  Home,  and  $50  in  the  case  of  a  resident 
woman  pensioner.  This  amount  the  trustees  intended  should  be 
kept  as  a  fund  for  burial  expenses.  Chapter  24  of  the  Laws  of 
1900,  however,  makes  provision  for  the  burial  of  deceased  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines.  The  intention  of  the  United  States  Pension 
Law  is  that  the  pension  money  shall  be  used  for  the  comfort  of 
pensioners,  while  living.  There  can  be  no  proper  objection, 
therefore,  to  the  use  of  the  pension  money  in  any  way  really 
conducive  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  pensioner  while 
living,  and  any  enforced  accumulation  which  deprives  pensioners 
of  proper  comforts  is  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  their 
rights. 

The  conduit  for  the  steam  pipes  and  the  repairs  to  the  steam 
plant,  which  were  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1904,  have 
been  finished.  A  retaining  wall  under  the  roadway  near  the 
power-house,  provided  for  by  chapter  583  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  had 
not  been  completed  at  the  close  of  .the  fiscal  year.  Since  that 
time  estimates  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  retaining 
wall  which  will  prevent  sand  and  gravel  washing  down  upon  the 
railway  track. 

The  great  need  of  the  institution  at  this  time  is  an  addition  to 
the  lighting  equipment;  the  repair  and  strengthening  of  the  power 
house  stack,  and  the  construction  of  a  conduit  for  all  the  electric 
wires.    Chapter  703  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  appropriated  $3,100  for 
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a  direct-connected  engine  and  dynamo,  but  instead  of  this  a  worn- 
out  dynamo  from  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath  has  been  transferred 
to  this  institution.  There  is  no  economy  in  making  changes  of 
this  character.  The  dynamos  which  have  served  at  the  Soldiers1 
Home  for  years  are  not  in  condition  to  be  installed  elsewhere  with 
any  hope  of  long  service.  It  is  especially  embarrassing  to  have 
transfers  of  this  character  made  when  electric  plants  of  the  two 
institutions  are  of  an  entirely  different  character.  What  the 
Legislature  intended  was  the  installation  of  a  direct-connected 
electrical  unit,  consisting  of  an  engine  and  dynamo  of  ample 
power  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  institution,  and  this  intention  of 
the  Legislature  should  be  carried  out.  In  case  of  a  breakdown  in 
either  the  engine  or  dynamo  now  installed,  this  Home  will  be 
badly  crippled.  The  present  plant  has  been  in  continual  use  since 
October,  1896,  and  is  not  sufficient  for  so  largo  an  institution. 
The  new  building  added  to  the  equipment  last  year  has  made  it 
necessary  to  cut  out  lights  in  the  other  buildings  in  order  that 
some  might  be  provided  for  it.  Arc  lights  are  needed  upon  the 
grounds,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  large  incandescent  lamps  to 
make  it  safe  for  officers  and  others  who  may  have  to  be  on  the 
grounds  after  dark.  For  these  reasons  the  auxiliary  engine  and 
dynamo  provided  for  should  be  installed  at  once. 

The  stack  at  the  power  house  is  built  upon  a  sand  foundation. 
For  several  years  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  stack  is  gradually 
inclining  from  the  vertical.  This  inclination  is  now  so  marked 
and  seems  to  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  believed 
unless  measures  are  taken  at  once  to  prevent  it,  the  stack  will 
fall.  Recent  tests  have  shown  that  the  angle  of  inclination  has 
increased  within  the  past  year. 

Among  other  improvements  there  should  be  telephone  con- 
nections between  the  administration  building  and  all  the  cottages. 
The  present  telephone  system  connects  the  office  with  only  cot- 
tages A  and  G,  and  the  kitchen. 

All  the  electric-light  wires  should  be  under  ground  in  a  con- 
duit. No  matter  how  strong  posts  may  be,  an  overhead  line  is 
never  satisfactory.  It  is  always  troublesome  in  stormy  weather, 
and  dangerous  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  roofs;  the  in- 
sulation is  likely  to  fray  and  then  a  fire  may  start.     For  this 
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reason  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  put  such  wires  in  an  underground 
conduit.  This  need  not  be  expensive,  as  a  tile  conduit  will  serve 
the  purpose. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: 

For  cottage  E,  completely  equipped,  to  accommodate  50  in- 
mates, |30,000 ;  for  grading,  shrub  and  tree  planting,  f 2,000 ;  for 
a  granarj',  $450;  for  plumbing,  heating  and  lighting  farmer's 
cottage,  |355;  for  new  feeder  cable  system,  $ 2,500;  making  the 
special  appropriations  approved,  (35,305;  for  maintenance, 
|35,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $70,305. 

THE  THOMAS  INDIAN.  SCHOOL,  IROQUOIS,  ERIE  COUNTY. 

Established  1875. 

The  school  has  capacity  for  160  inmates.  The  number  present 
October  1,  1904,  was  157.  During  the  year  24  were  received,  32 
were  discharged  and  transferred,  leaving  a  population  October 
1,  1905,  of  149,  of  whom  61  were  boys  and  88  girls.  The  average 
number  during  the  year  was  160,  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  support,  including  the  value  of  hoing  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, $3.77;  excluding  this  value,  $3.24. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $109.13;  from 
special  appropriations,  $18,502.55;  from  general  appropriations, 
$27,000;  from  other  sources,  $30.59;  total,  $45,042.27. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were  as  follows:     For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $13,723.23;  for  provisions,  $3,826.86 
for  household  stores,  $770.46;  for  clothing,  $1,420.43;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $3,350.29;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $151.40 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $44.38;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $1,513.10;   for  ordinary   repairs,  $175.04 
for  expenses  of  managers,  $375.95;  for  remittance  to  State  Treas 
urer,  $30.59;  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses,  $1,659.91;  total 
$27,041.64.    The   total   expenditures   were  $45,544.19,   the   addi 
tional  $18,502.55  being  for  buildings  and   improvements.     The 
cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $98.08,  and  there  was 
no  outstanding  indebtedness. 
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Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  50.8  per  cent,  .was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  14.2  per  cent,  for  provisions,  2.9  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  5.2  per  cent,  for  clothing,  12.4  per  cent 
for  fuel  and  light,  .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, 5.6  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .6  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1.4  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  man- 
agers, and  6.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  |27,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  appropriated  for 
laundry  machinery,  f  1,000;  for  plumbing  in  employees'  cottage, 
|500;  for  repairing  sewer,  |20O;  for  materials  for  addition  to 
cow  barn  (work  to  be  done  by  inmates),  $500;  and  for  repairs 
and  equipment,  |2,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  |27,000,  and  the  special 
appropriation  amounted  to  |4,200,  making  the  total  appropria- 
tion available,  $31,200. 

The  removal  of  the  old  boiler  to  the  new  power  house  and  the 
installation  of  the  new  150  H.  P.  boiler  has  been  accomplished. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  been  such  delay  in  the  equip- 
ment of  this  power  house.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  have  provided 
only  one  new  boiler  and  transferred  a  worn-out  boiler  of  much 
less  capacity  to  be  set  in  battery  with  it.  The  attempt  to  save 
money  by  patching  up  a  worn-out  piece  of  machinery  is  usually 
more  costly  in  the  end  than  the  purchase  of  a  new  one.  If  these 
two  boilers  are  coupled  together,  one-half  of  the  power  of  the 
new  boiler  is  lost,  and  every  ounce  of  capacity  in  both  will  be 
required  to  furnish  light,  heat  and  power  for  the  institution. 
It  would  have  been  economical  to  have  purchased  a  second  boiler 
of  150  H.  P.  capacity.  The  old  boiler  could  then  have  been  used 
when  necessary  for  the  steam-heating  lines  and  for  relief  pur- 
poses, but  not  in  connection  with  the  new  battery.  An  additional 
boiler  should  be  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  present  electric  plant  is  inadequate.  The  electric  unit  is 
one  of  30  kilowatts  only.  A  new  electric  unit,  at  least  equal  in 
capacity  to  that  now  in  use,  should  be  provided.  The  present  one 
is  liable  to  break  down  at  any  time,  and  as  the  institution  is 
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wholly  dependent  upon  it,  a  breakdownjvill  be  a  serious  incon- 
venience. 

This  institution,  as  originally  planned,  is  to  have  two  dormi- 
tories for  boys  as  well  as  two  for  girls.  The  latter  have  been 
built.  One  of  the  dormitories  for  boys  has  also  been  completed, 
and  the  other  is  necessary.  For  want  of  it  many  boys  now  in  the 
school  are  lodged  in  dilapidated  and  unsanitary  frame  buildings. 
The  best  educational  work  done  by  the  State  for  its  Indian  youth 
is  done  by  the  Thomas  Indian  School.  It  coyld  do  much  better 
work  if  it  were  finished.  Even  as  it  stands,  it  is  making  a  record 
of  usefulness,  and  its  influence  is  felt  on  all  of  the  reservations 
in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  new  dormitory,  a  building  for  industrial 
training  should  be  provided.  Such  a  building,  two  stories  high, 
should  be  devoted  principally  to  training  in  handicraft,  such 
as  carpentry,  sloyd,  instruction  in  painting  and  masonry.  It 
should  also  have  a  room  equipped  for  teaching  domestic  science, 
and  in  connection  with  it,  there  should  be  a  small  blacksmith 
shop.  All  of  the  trades  enumerated  are  those  which  the  Indians 
find  most  useful  and  in  which  they  develop  skill.  For  this  rea- 
son, such  a  building  should  be  provided,  and  a  full  course  of 
training  in  useful  trades  be  established. 

The  corridors  leading  from  the  dormitories  to  the  dining  hall 
and  to  the  administration  building  should  now  be  completed. 
As  originally  planned  they  are  to  be  of  brick  construction, 
and  have  a  flat  roof.  The  plank  walks  now  in  use  between  the 
buildings  have  rotted  and  are  unsafe. 

Electric  connections  are  needed  for  the  new  dormitory  No.  3. 
These  should  have  been  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  under 
which  the  dormitory  was  constructed,  but  as  that  appropriation 
was  not  sufficient  for  all  the  needs,  they  were  omitted  from  the 
specifications  and  should  now  be  provided. 

Pipe  covering  in  the  conduit  and  for  the  new  steam  pipes 
should  be  provided.  The  radiation  in  the  school,  the  assembly 
hall  and  the  girls'  dormitories  is  insufficient.  In  severe  weather 
these  buildings  are  uncomfortable.  There  should  also  be  a  con- 
duit and  pipe  to  the  hospital  and  employees'  cottage  as  well  as 
an  extension  of  the  low-pressure  main  in  the  conduit  to  the  main 
group  of  buildings. 
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The  old  wooden  dormitory  now  occupied  by  some  of  the  boys 
should  be  moved  back  to  a  suitable  location  and  be  converted  into 
a  cottage  for  the  farmer.  The  work  can  be  done  by  the  boys  if  a 
sufficient  appropriation  for  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  is 
made. 

The  institution  should  have  a  good  cellar  for  the  storage  of 
vegetables.  The  school  has  now  no  suitable  place  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  in  consequence,  there  is  some  loss  each  year.  Most 
of  the  work  can  be  done  by  the  boys.  An  ensilage  cutter  and 
motor  should  also  be  provided  to  complete  the  barn  equipment. 

Painting  and  repair  work  are  needed  upon  all  the  older  build- 
ings of  the  institution.  An  appropriation  for  this  work  will 
result  in  preserving  the  property.  All  the  water,  tables  should 
be  pointed  up,  the  cornices  painted  and  the  tin  work  repaired. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  requires  some  alterations  in  the 
school  building.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  class- 
rooms and  toilets.  The  toilet  arrangements  are  neither  sufficient 
nor  suitable  and  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  their  im- 
provement and  for  additional  classrooms. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  for  this  institution  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  was  |27,000.  This  was 
all  used,  and  for  the  last  month  of  the  year  there  was  an  allow- 
ance of  only  two  and  one-half  cents  per  capita  per  day  for  food. 
In  the  distribution  of  an  appropriation  whenever  a  shortage 
arises,  the  reduction  ought  not  to  fall  upon  the  food  and  clothing 
of  the  children.  It  would  be  much  better  to  include  a  special 
appropriation  for  the  two  items  of  food  and  clothing  based  upon 
a  per  capita  allowance  than  to  have  these  items  fall  short  each 
year.  The  Board  of  Managers  in  their  report  for  the  month  of 
November,  1905,  state  that  the  children  receive  only  bread  and 
coffee  for  their  breakfast  and  suppers.  That  such  a  diet 
is  enforced  can  be  due  only  to  an  insufficient  appropriation 
or  inability  to  purchase  a  sufficient  variety  and  quantity  of 
food.  An  appropriation  which  permits  an  expenditure  of  only 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  day  per  capita  for  food,  even  though  it 
be  for  one  month  only,  does  not  admit  at  other  times  of  either 
variety  or  quantity. 

There  should  be  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  clothing.  All  of 
the  schools  for  defectives  have  at   least  three  full   changes  of 
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clothing  for  their  pupils.  Complaints  have  been  received 
from  other  State  charitable  institutions  that  the  allow- 
ance for  clothing  is  not  sufficient.  A  definite  appropriation  for 
clothing,  based  upon  an  annual  per  capita  allowance  of  not  less 
than  $1  per  month  for  custodial  institutions,  and  at  least  |15 
for  institutions  of  the  type  of  the  Thomas  Indian  School,  would 
provide  an  outfit  sufficient  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality. 

The  other  items  which  are  covered  by  the  maintenance  "appro- 
priation could  also  be  divided  into  two  parts — one  to  cover  sal- 
aries, wages  and  labor,  making  ample  provision  for  increases 
under  the  law,  and  the  other  covering  all  other  items  now  classi- 
fied under  maintenance,  including  all  kinds  of  repairs  and  equip- 
ment. By  such  a  division  of  the  maintenance  appropriation  into 
parts,  each  institution  would  know  definitely  the  amount  which 
could  be  expended  for  the  several  purposes  enumerated,  and  while 
keeping  within  its  allowance  would  be  able  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  and  proper  supervision  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than 
is  done  at  present. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  dormitory  building  No.  4,  to  be  used  for  boys,  $  16,000; 
for  an  addition  to  the  school  building,  including  connections  to 
dormitory  building,  dining  hall  and  administration  building, 
|9,000;  for  an  electric  unit,  30  kilowatt  engine  and  dynamo, 
f 2,500;  for  electrical  connections  to  dormitory  No.  3,  |600;  for 
pipe  covering,  $4,000;  for  additional  radiation  in  school  build- 
ings, girls'  dormitories  and  assembly  hall,  $500;  for  conduit  and 
pipe,  from  main  conduit  to  the  hospital  and  employees'  cot- 
tage, $2,800;  for  low  pressure  main  from  station  B  to  conduit 
to  dining  hall  and  other  buildings  of  the  group,  $2,000;  for  a 
new  150  H.  P.  boiler  set  up  with  all  connections  made,  $2,700; 
for  moving  of  old  frame  dormitory  and  converting  it  into  a  cot- 
tage for  the  farmer,  $300;  for  vegetable  cellar,  $500;  for  ensilage 
cutter,  blower  and  motor,  $500;  making  the  special  appropria- 
tions approved,  $41,400;  for  maintenance,  $30,000;  making  the 
total  appropriations,  $71,400. 
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the  several  groups  of  buildings  have  been  commenced.     These 
walks  and  roads  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  construction  of  a  school  and  industrial  building  for  the 
women  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  colony.  At  the  present 
time  a  number  of  the  patients  are  employed  in  sewing  and  make 
most  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  female  patients.  In  addition, 
these  women  do  a  large  amount  of  garment  repairs,  but  they  have 
no  place  properly  equipped  for  work.  If  a  school  and  industrial 
building  is  provided,  at  least  100  women  inmates  can  be  employed 
in  the  workrooms.  The  building  will  provide  for  the  educational 
work  of  the  colony  also. 

Seventy-five  female  patients  are  now  in  school  classes  in  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  women's  group,  but  besides  these  there  are 
many  more  to  whom  such  a  discipline  will  be  valuable.  The  boys 
have  no  school  opportunities  except  in  the  sloyd  department.  It 
is  not  right  to  deprive  them  of  beneficial  training.  If  it  has  no 
other  advantage  the  disciplinary  and  moral  influence  of  a  school 
is  important,  and  therefore  all  the  younger  patients  who  need  it 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

Verandas  were  not  built  on  a  number  of  the  cottages  of  the 
women's  group.  They  should  now  be  placed  upon  four  of  the 
buildings,  as  they  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  women  who  occupy 
them. 

The  colony  has  now  a  number  of  cottages  for  employees,  and 
four  more  should  be  provided  for  at  this  time.  By  this  plan  the 
employees  have  home  life  and  this  secures  a  more  competent  class 
of  help  for  the  colony  than  can  be  obtained  without  such  a  pro- 
vision for.  the  accommodation  of  families.  Although  small  cot- 
tages are  not  expensive  to  build,  they  have  proved  very  attractive 
to  the  married  men  and  women  who  seek  employment  in  the 
colony. 

Repairs  are  needed  in  the  steward's  cottage.  This  is  one  of  the 
older  buildings  on  the  colony  lands.  Some  alterations  and  con- 
siderable repair  work  are  necessary  to  make  it  satisfactory. 
Other  colony  buildings  also  require  repairs  and  equipment. 
There  are  now  68  buildings  in  service.  Some  of  these  are  new 
but  others  are  very  old.  All  of  them  should  be  kept  in  good 
order,  but  some  have  not  been  repaired  or  painted  in  eight  years. 
Others  are  becoming  worn  to  a  dangerous  extent.    The  colony 
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has  usually  received  an  appropriation  for  extraordinary  repairs 
and  equipment  to  be  used  in  maintaining  the  plant,  and  under 
chapter  703  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  $6,000  was  appropriated.  As 
nothing  was  given  in  the  year  1904,  at  least  $9,000  should  be 
provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  Legislature  of  1906. 

Among  other  needs  is  that  of  a  brick  building  for  the 
storage  of  fire  apparatus,  and  masons'  and  painters'  supplies; 
and  there  should  also  be  additional  fire  protective  appliances. 

The  Pathological  Laboratory  is  too  small  for  the  important 
work  which  must  be  carried  on  there.  An  extension  or  wing 
should  be  added  to  give  sufficient  room. 

The  growth  of  the  colony  makes  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
water  supply.  This  can  be  done  by  providing  a  larger  motor  and 
new  pump  and  larger  pump  house.  The  supply  from  the  spring 
is  apparently  sufficient  for  all  demands,  but  it  requires  additional 
pumping  power  to  force  it  to  all  the  buildings  in  the  colony. 

The  old  building  known  as  Chestnut  Cottage,  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  location  and  be  repaired.  It  can  then 
be  used  as  a  home  for  12  or  more  patients  and  will  furnish 
an  excellent  dormitory  at  a  small  cost. 

Every  building  in  the  colony  should  be  connected  by  telephone 
with  the  central  office,  and  there  is  need  also  for  connections  with 
the  remoter  grounds  where  patients  are  usually  at  work,  and 
for  a  connection  with  the  long-distance  system.  All  the  tele- 
phone and  electric  light  wires  to  the  women's  group  of  cottages 
should  be  placed  in  conduits,  besides  which  there  should  be  a 
brick  conduit  to  carry  the  main  steam  pipes  from  the  power 
plant  to  this  group.  This  improvement  in  the  heating  system 
has  been  under  consideration  for  several  years.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  heating  system  in  the  central  power  house  will  result 
in  economy,  even  though  the  first  expense  of  the  conduit  and 
necessary  enlargement  of  the  power  house  will  be  heavy.  But 
the  construction  of  the  brick  conduit  suggested,  and  another 
between  the  buildings  of  the  village  green  group  will  save  between 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  in  the  cost  of  heating. 
This  is  well  worth  saving,  and  will  pay  in  a  short  time  the 
outlay  required  for  the  contemplated  improvement.  Besides  econ- 
omy one  other  advantage  of  the  concentration  of  the  heating 
equipment  under  one  roof  is  that  it  will  be  a  measure  of  safety, 
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facilities  are  located  will  not  be  completed  before  the  middle  of 
December. 

The  loss  of  nearly  four  months  of  school  training  during  the 
past  year  and  the  loss  of  nearly  two  months  in  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1905,  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  children  who 
depend  upon  this  institution  for  an  education.  Preparations 
should  have  been  made  in  advance  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  repairs.  If  plans  had  been  made  and  contracts  let,  so  that 
work  could  have  been  begun  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  school, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  postponement  of  the 
opening  in  the  fall. 

Other  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  are  needed  in 
this  institution  than  those  provided  for  in  appropriations  now 
available.  The  present  kindergarten  rooms  are  not  large  enough 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  better  provision  for  this  special 
branch  of  the  school  work.  The  main  building  requires  recon- 
struction throughout.  Many  of  the  rooms  used  for  class  purposes 
and  others  occupied  as  dormitories  are  dark  and  poorly  venti- 
lated. The  same  defects  exist  in  the  dining  room.  Some  of  the 
smaller  interior  rooms  on  the  north  side  never  receive  sunlight 
They  are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  occupants.  A  kinder- 
garten building  would  solve  to  some  extent  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  main  building.  It  would  furnish  better  quarters 
for  the  young  children  of  the  kindergarten  class,  and  throw  open 
for  other  purposes  that  part  of  the  main  building  now  used  for 
the  kindergarten. 

The  water  used  by  the  institution  is  not  filtered.  It  is  drawn 
from  the  village  mains  and  is  loaded  with  earthy  matter  after 
rains  and  is  then  much  discolored.  It  should  be  rendered  safe 
for  drinking  purposes  by  a  properly  constructed  filter  similar 
in  character  to  that  used  at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

The  general  educational  work  of  this  institution  is  satisfactory 
as  is  shown  by  the  Regents  examinations.  Less  stress  is  now 
laid  upon  trade  instruction  and  more  attention  given  to  the 
mental  and  physical  development.  The  school  seeks  to  equip 
each  student  with  a  well-disciplined  mind.  Instruction  is  given 
aU  piano  tuning,  broom  and  mattress  making,  but  it  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  scholastic  discipline  of  the  institution.  The  general 
use  of  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  has  closed  many 
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of  even  the  simpler  handicrafts  to  the  blind  workman,  and  such 
work  as  broom-making  is  done  by  machinery  so  cheaply  that  the 
blind  broommaker  has  a  hard  struggle  to  make  a  living  at  it. 
For  this  reason  the  school  is  putting  its  emphasis  upon  mental 
training,  upon  such  a  discipline  as  will  prepare  the  students  to 
undertake  any  work  which  may  open  to  them  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  display  resourcefulness  and  to^meet  the  difficulties 
of  life  with  resolution. 

The  instruction  in  music  follows  closely  the  outline  prepared 
by  the  American  College  of  Musicians.  Much  creditable  work 
has  been  done  in  this  department,  and  many  of  the  pupils  display 
talent  of  a  high  order.  This  work  should  receive  recognition 
from  the  Regents. 

The  training  now  given  the  pupils  in  the  gymnasium  does  much 
for  their  physical  development.  A  competent  instructor  is  era- 
ployed  and  under  his  direction  the  children  have  developed  a 
readiness  in  athletic  sports  and  exercises.  Some  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  grounds  to  fit  them  for  field  sports  and  to  assist 
the  pupils  in  the  development  of  spontaneity  and  freedom  of 
movement.  A  properly  constructed  athletic  field  will  promote 
out-of-door  exercises  and  these  will  inspire  confidence  and 
courage. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institu- 
tion the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  renewing  the  steam  supply  and  return  lines  in  the  main 
building,  providing  additional  radiation  when  necessary,  and  for 
covering  of  the  pipes,  $ 7,500;  for  an  icehouse,  |800;  for  700 
feet  of  cement  walks,  five  feet  wide,  $350;  for  extraordinary 
repairs  in  the  main  building  and  equipment,  $3,000;  making  the 
special  appropriations  approved,  $11,650;  for  maintenance, 
$40,000;  making  the  total  appropriations  recommended,  $51,650. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED 
AND  DEFORMED  CHILDREN,  WEST  HAVERSTRAW,  ROCK- 
LAND  COUNTY. 

Established  1000. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  45  patients.  The  number 
present  October  1,  1904,  was  25.    During  the  year  18  boys  and  13 
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girls  were  admitted,  and  10  boys  and  1  girl  discharged,  leaving  a 
population  October  1,  1905,  of  45,  24  boys  and  21  girls.  The  aver- 
age number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  30,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $7.76;  excluding  this  value,  $7.65. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year,  f 246.38;  from 
special  appropriations,  #21 ,580.18;  from  general  appropriations. 
|11,900;  from  all  other  sources,  $21.40;  total,  |33,747.96. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were :  For  salaries  of  officers,  wages 
and  labor,  $4,719.52;  for  provisions,  $2,450.60;  for  household 
stores,  $153.11;  for  clothing,  $98.03;  for  fuel  and  light,  $858.30; 
for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $834.41;  for  transportation  and 
traveling  expenses,  $300;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
$30.15;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $37.78;  for  expenses  of  managers, 
$650.87;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $21.40;  for  all  other 
ordinary  expenses,  $1,804.67;  total,  $11,958.84. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were  $19,783.56  for  buildings  and 
improvements  and  $1,800.73  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses, 
making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $33,543.13.  The  cash 
on  hand  October  1,  1905,  the  only  asset,  was  $204.83,  and  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  $3,117.74  for  bills  unpaid. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  39.6  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  20.6  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 1.3  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  7.2  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  7  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  2.5  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  .2  of  1  ]>er  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
.3  of  1  per  cent,  for  ordinary-  repairs,  5.4  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  15.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  $lS,0nu. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for 
sewer  and  connections,  $5,000. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  Under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of 
1903,  for  isolating  pavilion,  $1,496.25;  for  site,  hospital  and 
equipment,  $12,201.09. 
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The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $  18,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation |5,000,  and  reappropriation  $13,697.34,  making  the  total 
appropriation  available,  $36,697.34. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  this  institution 
has  entered  upon  a  new  chapter  in  its  history.  On  April  1,  1905, 
the  children  were  removed  from  the  rented  building  in  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  to  the  new  hospital  at  West  Ilaverstraw,  N.  Y.  The 
appropriation  of  $50,000,  which  provided  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  building,  gave  the  in- 
stitution the  opportunity  to  leave  its  unsuitable  quarters  on 
Tarrytown  Heights.  The  new  site  is  a  suitable  tract  of  land  on 
which  there  is  a  large  dwelling  of  the  colonial  type.  Various 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the  building  to  fit 
it  for  hospital  use.  The  walls,  tioors  and  ceilings  needed  repair 
and  they  have  been  thoroughly  treated  with  antiseptics  and  pro- 
tected by  coats  of  varnish  over  paint.  A  new  wing  has  been 
added  to  the  house.  In  this  the  lavatory  and  bath  rooms  are 
located.  It  has  also  a  large  solarium  and  assembly  room.  This 
addition  to  the  building  has  increased  its  capacity,  and  the 
hospital  now  has  beds  for  45  patients,  all  of  which  are  occupied. 
During  the  year '56  patients  have  been  treated,  of  whom  34  are 
suffering  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joints.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  healthful  influence  of  the  location  will  materially 
assist  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  this  character. 

Besides  the  other  work  done  in  adapting  the  building  to 
hospital  purposes,  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  a  new  equipment 
for  heating,  lighting  and  drainage.  The  sewerage  problem  has 
been  difficult  of  solution.  In  order  to  secure  perfect  disposal  of 
sewage  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature  for  a  trunk 
sewer  line  to  the  river.  Pending  the  construction  of  this  sewer, 
permission  was  given  by  the  health  department  to  make  and  use 
a  cesspool.  It  was  planned  and  located  near  the  main  building, 
but  as  soon  as  put  into  use  it  was  found  that  the  character  of  the 
soil  made  the  cesspool  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  institution. 
The  vault  soon  filled  up  and  overflowed  into  the  basement  of  the 
building.  It  was  then  connected  with  an  old  cesspool  on  lower 
ground,  and  the  two  are  now  used  together.  The  danger  still 
continues  as  both  have  overflowed,  thus  polluting  the  ground 
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and  inviting  outbreaks  of  disease.  The  board  *of  managers  has 
repeatedly  requested  the  State  Department  of  Health  to  approve 
a  sewer  to  the  river,  or  some  other  plan  for  the  proper  disposal  of 
sewage,  but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  is  impossible  for  this  condition  to  continue  without 
serious  trouble  to  the  children  in  the  hospital,  and  the  Legislature 
should  either  insist  that  the  sewer  to  the  river  be  laid,  or  else 
make  an  appropriation  ample  for  the  disposal  of  all  waste  by 
some  other  satisfactory  method,  and,  if  it  be  decided  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  the  erection  of  a  sewage  disposal  plant, 
no  time  should  be  lost  before  undertaking  its  construction. 

This  institution  has  expended  $3,000  over  and  above  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  building  and  its  equip- 
ment. This  is  contrary  to  law,  and,  although  all  the  work  done  is 
for  the  betterment  of  the  hospital  and  its  work,  it  is  a  distinct 
violation  of  the  law  to  incur  such  an  obligation.  The  board  of 
managers  now  requests  a  special  appropriation  to  cover  this 
deficit. 

The  equipment  of  the  hospital  is  not  yet  complete.  Many  of 
the  outbuildings  are  in  as  bad  condition  as  they  were  when  the 
property  was  purchased.  Some  of  them  should  be  removed,  bat 
the  two  barns  should  be  repaired,  and  one  of  them  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  workshop  with  useful  recreation  rooms  for  the 
children,  and  will  afford  also  rooms  for  the  farmer  and  other 
helpers. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  the  following  appro- 
priations for  this  institution : 

For  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  $5,000 ;  making  the  special  appro- 
priations approved,  $5,000;  for  maintenance,  $20,000;  making  the 
total  appropriations  recommended,  $25,000. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  INCIPIENT  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  RAYBROOK, 
ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Established    1900. 

This  institution  will,  when  completed,  have  capacity  for  150 
inmates.  The  number  of  patients  October  1, 1904,  was  39  and  202 
were  admitted  during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under 
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treatment  241.    During  the  year  141  were  discharged,  leaving  a 
population  October  1,  1905,  of  100  (52  males  and  48  females). 

The  average  number  of  inmates  was  8G,  and  the  average  weekly 
cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products 
consumed,  f  10.21;  excluding  this  value,  f  10.19. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year,  f  1,862.26; 
from  special  appropriations,  f 25,750;  from  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, |12,000;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years, 
15,139.49;  from  general  appropriations,  $30,000;  from  counties, 
towns  and  cities,  $  17,785.64 ;  from  individuals  for  the  sup]>ort  of 
inmates,  $6,269.12;  total  receipts,  $98,806.51. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
$4,388.52;  for  wages  and  labor,  $10,078.41;  for  provisions, 
$15,57955;  for  household  stores,  $1,870.71;  for  clothing, 
$1,764.71 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $6,047.74 ;  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  $1,780.12;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,131.58; 
for  ordinary  repairs,  $99.68;  for  expenses  of  trustees,  $1,033.94; 
for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $24,054.76;  for  all  other 
ordinary  expenses,  $1,901 ;  total,  $69,730.42. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were:  $1,159.75  for  buildings 
and  improvements;  $5,248.10  for  extraordinary  repairs;  for  all 
other  extraordinary  expenses,  $21,882.57;  making  the  aggregate 
expenditures,  $98,020.84,  and  leaving  October  1,  1905,  a  cash 
balance  of  $785.67,  the  only  asset. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  31.7  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  34.1  per  cent,  for  provisions,  4.1  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  3.8  per  cent,  for  clothing,  13.2  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  3.9  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  2.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  .2  of  1 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  2.3  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  trus- 
tees, and  45  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  699,  Laws  of  1905  (appropriation  bill),  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  $50,000. 

Chapter  703,  Laws  of  1905  (special  act),  appropriated  for  tents 
or  shacks,  including  grading,  water,  sewer  connections  and 
electric  lights,  $6,000;  for  root  cellar,  completion  of  servants' 
quarters,  grading  and  transplanting  trees,  $1,500 ;  for  completion 
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of  sewage  plant  and  filter  beds,  $1,500;  for  painting  walls  and 
ceilings,  f 2,500;  for  reimbursing  maintenance  fund  for  amount 
paid  for  furnishings  and  equipment  of  pavilions,  tents  and  shacks, 
.$3,000;  for  completion  of  proper  protection  of  water  supply, 
$3,750;  for  establishment  of  monuments  defining  the  limits  of 
hospital  lands  and  for  fencing  same,  $1,000;  for  extension  of 
verandas  of  administration  building,  $5,000;  and' for  furnishing 
and  equipment  of  pavilions,  tents  and  shacks,  $3,000. 

Chapter  700,  Laws  of  1905  (supply  bill),  appropriated  for  main- 
tenance for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  $9,000 ;  for 
the  equipment  of  a  laboratory  and  for  appliances  and  supplies 
therefor,  $1,500.  And  reappropriated  unexpended  balances  as 
follows :  Under  chapter  547  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  dormitory 
pavilion  for  female  patients,  $2,339.37;  for  furnishing  and  equip- 
ment, $504.84.  Under  chapter  599  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  for  con- 
struction and  equipment,  $5,272.04. 

The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $59,000,  the  special  appro- 
priation amounted  to  $28,750,  and  the  reappropriation  to  $8,116.25, 
making  the  total  appropriation  available,  $95,866.25. 

The  work  thus  provided  for  by  the  several  amounts  appropri- 
ated has  been  done,  either  in  whole  or  part,  under  contracts  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  A  number  of  tents  and 
shacks  have  been  erected  on  the  hillside  immediately  behind  the 
main  hospital  building.  The  shacks  are  small  frame  buildings 
raised  above  the  ground  about  four  feet  and  are  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  patients.  Most  of  the  patients  have  lived  in  these 
tents  and  shacks  since  they  were  erected  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  board  of  managers  to  continue  the  use  of  the  shacks, 
which  can  be  heated  by  small  box  stoves  during  the  winter. 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  sewerage  plant  and  filtering 
beds  has  not  been  used,  as  the  appropriation  is  too  small  for 
the  work  contemplated. 

When  the  main  buildings  were  erected  many  essential  features 
of  the  original  plans  were  omitted.  A  veranda  along  the  front  of 
the  administration  building  is  one  of  these.  In  consequence,  the 
only  way  of  getting  to  the  offices  on  the  second  floor  is  to  pass 
through  the  main  dining  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  to  be 
a  stairway  in  the  veranda  which  will  give  direct  access  to  the 
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offices.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  verandas  had  not  been 
erected,  but  plans  are  prepared  and  contracts  made,  so  that  before 
winter  it  is  expected  they  will  be  in  place. 

The  work  of  this  institution  has  been  hindered  by  the  delays  in 
the  construction  work.  Although  the  institution  was  established 
by  chapter  416  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  which  made  an  appropriation 
for  buildings,  work  did  not  begin  until  October,  1902,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September  30,  1905,  the  contractors  are 
still  at  work.  In  addition  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
workmen,  the  institution  has  been  embarrassed  also  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  competent  employees  in  its  several  departments, 
but  the  classification  commission  has  made  arrangements  now  by 
which  higher  compensation  will  attract  a  better  class  of  help  than 
heretofore. 

Dr.  John  H.  Pryor  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution soon  after  it  was  established.  He  continued  in  charge  as 
superintendent  until  July  10,  1905,  when  he  resigned.  The  mana- 
gers appointed  Dr.  Melvin  P.  Burnham  as  acting  superintendent 
on  that  day  and  he  has  since  then  continued  in  charge. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  this  institution 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  grading  and  building  approach  to  railway  station,  $3,000 ; 
for  a  barn,  $2,500;  for  preparation  of  land  for  cultivation,  $1,000; 
for  an  auxiliary  electrical  unit,  $2,250;  for  a  sewage  disposal 
plant  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $1,500  appropriated  by  chapter 
703  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  $1,000;  for  the  completion  of  painting. 
$1,000;  for  the  completion  of  fence  line,  $500;  for  completion  of 
verandas,  $2,000;  making  the  special  appropriations  approved, 
$13,250;  for  maintenance,  $75,000;  making  the  total  appropria- 
tions recommended,  $88,250. 
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The  Deap. 


The  following  table  gives  the  name  and  location  of  each  insti- 
tution in  the  State  which  is  authorized  by  law  to  maintain  and 
educate  deaf  pupils  at  public  expense,  and  gives  also  the  number 
and  sex  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  October  1,  1905.  All  of  the 
schools  named  receive  both  State  and  county  pupils,  the  distinc- 
tion being  one  of  age  and  manner  of  compensation  only. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  street,  New  York 

LeCouteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  In- 
struction of  Deaf -Mutes,  Buffalo 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 
Lexington  avenue,  New  York 

262 
95 
109 

185 

71 

107 

129 
76 

53 

91 
34 

23 

447 
166 
216 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes 

129 

76 

214 
65 
89 
41 

20 

214 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  Rome 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester. . 
Northern  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutea,  M alone.. . . 
Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf, 

118 

180 

75 

43 

Total 

895 

709 

1,664 

During  the  school  year  there  were  1,842  pupils  in  these  schools, 
which  is  the  largest  number  in  their  history.  October  1,  1900, 
the  schools  had  1,562  pupils  enrolled;  October  1,  1901,  there  were 
1,564;  October  1,  1902,  1.574;  October  1,  1903,  1,583;  October 
1,  1904,  1,623;  and  on  October  1,  1905,  1,664. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  further  comparison,  there  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  end  of  ten  year  periods,  October  1,  1885,  1,251 ;  Octo 
ber  1,  1895,  1,411;  and  October  1,  1905,  1.664. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  schools  are  continually 
growing.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  there  were  graduations 
from  each  of  the  schools,  and  all  reported  satisfactory  results 
for  the  year's  work. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1904-5  the  receipts  of  the  ten  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  were  $1 ,085,602.50,  and  the  ex- 
penditures 1940,238.40.  The  Legislature  of  1904  increased  the 
annual  per  capita  allowance  for  State  pupils,  and  it  is  now  $300, 
the  same  amount  paid  by  counties  for  pupils  supported  at  county 
expense. 
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The  reports  of  the  inspections  of  these  schools,  made  from  time 
to  time,  show  that  the  pupils  are  well  cared  for,  and  that  the 
general  instruction  in  each  institution  is  satisfactory.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  of  recent  construction,  and  in  their  appoint- 
ments comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  governing 
schools.  The  school  at  Rome,  however,  is  in  need  of  extensive 
alterations  and  other  improvements  which  will  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils.  Its  indebtedness  has  been  converted  into 
a  mortgage  on  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  legality  of  such  a 
mortgage  is  doubtful,  but  the  fact  that  such  an  incumbrance  is 
carried,  and  that  it  is  bearing  interest  which  has  to  be  met  from 
the  per  capita  allowance  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  pupils  makes  the  prospect  of  this  school  unsatisfactory.  As 
long  as  this  institution  continues  burdened  with  debt  it  will  be 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  changes  in  its  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, or  add  things  essential  to  its  training  courses. 

The  industrial  training  in  all  of  the  institutions  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  educational  scheme.  The  girls  receive  instruc- 
tion in  various  household  arts.  The  boys  have  the  benefit  of 
special  trade  instruction  and  some  become  proficient.  Creditable 
cabinet  work  is  turned  out  in  the  work  shops  attached  to  the 
Central  New  York  school  at  Rome,  the  Lexington  avenue  school 
in  New  York  City,  the  New  York  Institution  on  Washington 
Heights,  and  in  some  of  the  other  schools.  The  Rochester  school 
has  turned  out  a  number  of  well-built  boats,  all  designed  and 
modeled  by  a  member  of  the  school. 

The  printing  trade  is  liked  by  many  of  the  boys.  They  make 
good  typesetters,  and  all  of  the  schools  take  advantage  of  their 
aptitude  and  encourage  them.  Five  weekly  or  monthly  papers 
devoted  to  school  news  and  the  educational  welfare  of  the  deaf 
are  printed  in  these  schools,  all  the  work  being  done  by  pupils. 

There  are  many  deaf-mute  children  of  school  age  who  are  not 
in  the  schools.  Some  of  these  are  feeble-minded,  but  the  large 
majority  have  normal  mental  powers  and  should  be  under  in- 
struction. Compulsory  measures  would  secure  their  attendance 
and  prevent  delay  in  beginning  their  training,  which  is  the  cause 
of  much  harm,  and  sometimes  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  secure  an  education. 
8 
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The  ordinary  institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  does 
not  afford  to  the  feeble-minded  deaf-mutes  or  those  whose  mental 
development  is  slow,  the  special  opportunities  which  children  of 
this  class  require.  It  would  be  much  better  if  they  could  be 
in  a  special  department  in  one  or  more  of  the  existing  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  backward  or  feeble-minded  deaf, 
wherein  teachers  trained  to  grapple  with  problems  of  the  feeble 
mind  could  give  such  individual  instruction  as  is  necessary.  In 
a  school  of  the  kind  suggested,  many  who  are  now  classed 
as  hopelessly  dull  could  be  trained  so  as  to  eventually  support 
themselves,  while  without  such  special  training  they  must  become 
permanent  dependents  upon  public  charity. 

An  experimental  class  for  children  of  the  backward  type  has 
been  organized  in  the  Albany  school,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  experiment  has  proven  so  successful  that 
it  will  be  continued  until  such  time  as  a  separate  school  for  the 
backward  deaf  is  organized. 

The  safety  of  the  children  in  the  event  of  fire  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  all  of  these  institutions.  Several  are  of  slow-burn- 
ing construction,  well  equipped  with  exits  and  fire  escapes. 
Others  are  built  of  material  which  will  burn  rapidly  in  the  event 
of  fire.  The  practice  of  the  fire  drill  regularly  is  essential.  The 
habits  of  obedience  and  prompt  action  will  save  life  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  This  drill  is  practiced  in  most  of  these  schools  but 
should  be  in  all. 

The  military  drill  in  the  New  York  institution  on  Washington 
Heights  is  an  interesting  feature,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
regular  gymnasium  work  has  proven  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
training  given  the  boys.  A  similar  drill  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  other  large  schools.  It  will  to  some  extent  take  the 
place  of  gymnasium  work  in  the  schools  which  have  no  gym- 
nasium. This  Board  hopes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  able  to  report  that  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  have 
an  ample  equipment  for  gymnastic  training. 

New  Incorporations. 

During  the  year  1905  the  Board  approved  the  incorporation  of 
the  following  institutions,  societies  apd  associations,  twenty  in 
number : 
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1.  "Palmer  Hospital  Corporation;"  principal  office,  Mama- 
roneck,  N.  Y.  Formed  "  To  erect,  establish  and  maintain  a  hos- 
pital in  the  Town  of  Mamaroneck,  County  of  Westchester  and 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  care  of  the  needy,  sick  and  maimed, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  William  D.  Palmer,  late  of  said  town,  deceased,  and 
lo  secure  to  such  needy  sick  and  maimed  the  benefit  of  the 
charitable  bequest  contained  ii}  such  will."  Approved  March  2, 
1905. 

2.  4k  Solomon  and  Betty  Loeb  Memorial  Home  for  Conva- 
lescents ; "  principal  office,  New  York  City.  Formed,  u  For  the 
procuring  of  healthy  country  surroundings  for  persons  recovering 
from  disease  or  in  infirm  health;  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  infirmary  or  sanitarium  for  the  reception  of  convales- 
cents and  for  persons  suffering  from  temporary  physical  debil- 
ity ."    Approved  March  2,  1905. 

3.  "  The  International  Sunshine  Branch  for  the  Blind ;  "  princi- 
pal office,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Formed  ".For 
the  care,  maintenance,  and  education  of  blind  children."  Approved 
April  12,  1905. 

4.  "  The  Philanthropin  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York ;'' 
principal  office,  New  York  City.  Formed  "  For  erecting,  estab- 
lishing, maintaining  and  operating  of  a  hospital  and  dispensary 
for  the  reception,  care,  maintenance,  giving  of  medical  and  sur- 
gical advice  and  treatment  to  persons  afflicted  with  maladies  or 
physical  injuries,  or  physical  weaknesses  or  deformities  or  infirm- 
ities and  especially  such  usually  not  taken  or  successfully  coped 
with  by  existing  institutions.  The  qualifications  of  members  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  an  adherence  to  the  regular  or  allopathic 
system  of  medicine,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick  is  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  most  rational  and  approved  methods."  Ap- 
proved April  12,  1905. 

5.  "The  Malone  Hospital  Association ;"  principal  office,  Malone, 
N.  Y.  Formed,  "For  erecting,  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  suitable  medical 
and  surgical  patients,  and  for  general  hospital  purposes."  Ap- 
proved April  12,  1905. 

6.  "The  King's  Daughters'  Home  for  Children;"  principal 
office,  Cortland,  N.  Y.    Formed,  "To 'care  for  orphans,  destitute 
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children  and  children  without  proper  guardians  and  to  provide 
suitable  homes  for  them."    Approved  May  30,  1905. 

7.  "The  Rochester  Dental  Society ;"  principal  office,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Formed  "(a)  To  elevate  and  maintain  a  high  ethical 
standard  of  the  profession  of  dentistry,  (b)  To  maintain  and 
conduct  a  free  dental  dispensary  as  heretofore  founded  by  The 
Rochester  Dental  Society  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (c) 
For  general  social  intercourse  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
(d)  To  aid  in  the  enforcement  and  promulgation  of  laws  govern- 
ing the  practice  of  dentistry."    Approved  May  30,  1905. 

8.  "  St.  Joachim's  Hospital ;"  principal  office,  city  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Formed,  "  For  nursing  and  caring  for  the  sick  and 
injured."    Approved  May  30,  1905. 

9.  "Washington  Heights  Hospital;"  principal  office,  New 
York  City.  Formed,  "  For  erecting,  establishing,  main- 
taining and  operating  a  hospital  for  the  reception,  care,  main- 
tenance, giving  of  medical  and  surgical  advice,  aid  and  treat- 
ment, to  persons  afflicted  with  maladies  or  physical  injuries,  or 
physical  weakness  or  deformities,  or  infirmities,  and  a  free  dis- 
pensary."   Approved  May  30,  1905. 

10.  "  The  Eastern  Long  Island  Hospital  Association ;"  prin- 
cipal office,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Formed  for  "  The  erection 
and  maintenance  of  a  hospital  and  dispensary  for  the  reception, 
care,  maintenance,  giving  of  medical  and  surgical  advice,  aid 
and  treatment  to  persons  of  indigent  circumstances,  and  others 
afflicted  with  maladies,  or  physical  injuries,  or  physical  weak- 
nesses, or  deformities  or  infirmities."    Approved  July  12,  1905. 

11.  "  Evangelical  Lutheran  Children's  Friend  Society  of  New 
York ;"  principal  office,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Formed,  "  For  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  out,  receiving  and  procuring  homes  in  Christian 
families  for  orphan,  friendless,  homeless,  neglected,  destitute  or 
grossly  ill-treated  children,  the  binding  out  by  contract  of  any 
such  children  during  their  minority ;  or  for  a  shorter  period,  and 
such  contract  to  be  subject  always  to  revocation  by  said  society ; 
the  giving  away  of  any  such  children  by  adoption,  according  to 
law;  the  maintaining  of  a  proper  visitation  and  inspection  over 
any  and  all  of  such  children  so  placed  out  by  contract  or  adop- 
tion  during  their  minority;   and  the  placing  of  defective  and 
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infirm  children  in  proper  charitable  institutions."  Approved 
July  12, 1905. 

12.  "The  Fresh  Air  Association  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine;"  principal  office,  New  York  City.  Formed,  "To  pro- 
mote the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor  in  The  City 
of  New  York,  to  care  for  the  sick,  the  young,  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled; to  minister  to  the  needs  of  mothers  and  children  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  and  generally  to  advance  charitable 
and  benevolent  objects.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses to  own  and  conduct  a  summer  home  at  Tompkins  Cove, 
in  the  county  of  Rockland  and  State  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere. 
In  furtherance  of  the  said  purposes,  or  either  of  them,  the  cor- 
poration shall  have  the  power  to  acquire  by  deed,  devise,  bequest, 

-gift,  purchase  or  otherwise  real  and  personal  property,  and  to 
hold,  invest,  reinvest,  manage  and  dispose  of  the  same."  Ap- 
proved July  12,  1905. 

13.  "Italian  Hospital ;"  principal  office,  borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York  City.  Formed  "(a)  To  establish,  maintain  and  operate 
and  conduct  a  hospital,  and  to  furnish  medical  and  surgical  aid, 
advice  and  treatment  to  all  persons  requiring  or  in  need  of  the 
same,  and  generally  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  in  any  way 
belonging  or  incident  to  a  hospital  and  its  maintenance  and 
operation,  (b)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  dispensary,  (c)  To 
conduct  a  training  school  for  nurses  for  the  purpose  of  educating, 
training  and  providing  skilled  nurses  for  the  sick,  and  of  doing 
such  other  practical  or  charitable  work  in  hospitals  as  may  be 
consistent  therewith."     Approved  July  12,  1905. 

14.  "King's  Daughters'  Hospital  of  Lestershire,  N.  Y.;"  prin- 
cipal office,  Lestershire,  N.  Y.  Formed,  "  For  establishing  or 
erecting,  and  maintaining  a  hospital,  infirmary,  dispensary  and 
home  for  invalids."    Approved  July  12,  1905. 

15.  "The  Southampton  Fresh  Air  Home;"  principal  office, 
Southampton,  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y.  Formed,  "  For  the  main- 
tenance of  a  home  for  crippled  or  indigent  children."  Approved 
July  12,  1905. 

16.  "  The  Jewish  Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases;" 
principal  office,  borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Formed, 
"To  establish  a  hospital  for  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
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deformities  and  joint  diseases  and  other  kindred  diseases  from 
which  persons  of  the  Jewish  race,  or  any  other  persons  without 
regard  to  race  or  creed,  may  be  suffering,  and  furnish  all  neces- 
sary medical  and  surgical  aid  and  care  to  persons  so  afflicted." 
Approved  October  11,  1905. 

17.  "  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital ;"  principal  office,  Far  Rockaway, 
borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City.  Formed,  "  To  erect,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  general  hospital."  Approved  October  11, 
1905. 

18.  "Willing  Helpers'  Home  for  Women;"  principal  office, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Formed,  "To  establish  and  maintain  a  home 
for  aged  and  indigent  women  of  good  moral  character,  to  be 
known  as  the  Willing  Helpers'  Home  for  Women,  to  be  located  in 
the  city  of  Johnstown,  county  of  Fulton  and  State  of  New  York, 
and  to  do  all  acts  and  things  necessary  to  properly  conduct  and 
manage  said  home."    Approved  October  11,  1905. 

19.  "  The  New  Rochelle  Day  Nursery ;"  principal  office,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Formed,  "  To  establish,  maintain  and  conduct 
a  day  nursery  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  young  children 
of  working  women  during  the  day,  while  their  mothers  are  at 
work."     Approved  November  15,  1905. 

20.  "  The  Port  Richmond  Day  Nursery  and  Central  Relief  As- 
sociation;" principal  office,  borough  of  Richmond,  New  York 
City.  Formed,  "  To  aid  and  assist  wage-earners  among  the  poor 
classes  by  caring  for  their  children  during  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment away  from  home  of  the  mothers  of  said  children."  Ap- 
proved November  15,  1905. 

The  Board  also  approved  an  amendment  to  the  certificate  of 
incorporation  of  one  institution: 

1.  "House  of  St.  Giles  the  Cripple;"  principal  office,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Certificate  amended  as  to  the  number  of  trustees.  Ap- 
proved March  2,  1905. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  October  11,  1905,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  which  is  self  explanatory,  was  adopted: 

"  Whereas,  Five  proposed  certificates  of  incorporation  for  hospitals  designed 
to  conduct  their  operations  on  the  lower  East  Side  in  New  York  City, 
namely  for  the  '  Beth  Jacob  Joseph  Hospital/  '  Carmel  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary/ '  East  Side  Hospital  Association/  •  St.  Gregory's  Free  Emergency 
Accident  Hospital  and  Ambulance  Station/  and  the  '  Zion  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation/ have  recently  been  submitted  for  the  Board's  approval  in  accordance 
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with  the  provisions  of  article  VI  of  the  Membership  Corporations  Law,  with 
relation  to  hospital  corporations,  and 

"  Whereas,  While  there  is  an  apparent  need  for  the  extension  of  suitable 
hospital  facilities  in  the  district  in  question,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
incorporation  of  so  many  institutions  would  lead  to  confusion  of  effort  and 
be  productive  of  other  undesirable  results,   therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  pro- 
posed incorporators  informing  them  of  the  Board's  views  on  this  subject,  and 
suggesting  that  they  confer  with  each  other  with  a  view  toward  extending 
the  facilities  of  the  hospitals  already  operating  in  the  district  in  question, 
or  of  uniting  in  a  new  hospital  corporation,  if  possible,  the  various  interests 
now  seeking  to  secure  the  formation  of  the  proposed  corporations  herein- 
before named." 

DISPENSARY  LICENSES  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Since  1899  the  State  Charities  Law  has  placed  the  licensing 
of  dispensaries  in  this  State  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  During  the  year  1905  five  licenses  were  granted, 
as  follows: 

Dispensary  of  Bay  Ridge  Hospital,  Second  avenue  and  Sixtieth 
street,  Bay  Ridge,  horough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City.  Granted 
April  12,  1905. 

Rochester  Dental  Society  Free  Dispensary,  32  South  Wash- 
ington street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Granted  April  12,  1905. 

Dispensary  of  the  Philanthropin  Hospital,  Briggs  and  Maple 
streets,  borough  of  Bronx,  New  York  City.  Granted  May  30, 
1905. 

Washington  Heights  Hospital  Dispensary,  Broadway  and  One 
Hundred,  and  Seventy-ninth  street,  borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City.     Granted  July  12,  1905. 

Schenectady  Day  Nursery  Dispensary,  25  Lafayette  street. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.     Granted  October  11,  1905. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  applications  were  considered,  but  not 
approved. 

Plans  Approved. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  new  buildings  and  improvements,  with  the  proviso  in 
each  case  that  the  expense  should  not  exceed  the  appropriation 
therefor,  as  follows: 

Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1.  New  isolation  pavilion. 
Approved  July  12,  1905, 
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City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y. 
1.  New  boiler-house. 
Approved,  July  12,  1905. 

Clinton  County  Almshouse,  Beekmantown,  N.  Y. 
1.  New  Almshouse. 
Approved  October  11,  1905. 

New  Municipal  Lodging  House,  New  York  City. 
Approved  October  11,  1905. 

Rockland  County  Almshouse  Hospital. 
Approved  April  12,  1905. 

Steuben  County  Almshouse,  Bath,  N.  Y. 
1.  New  laundry  building. 
Approved  April  12,  1905. 

STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR. 

The  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  under  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896. 
He  is  required  to  visit,  either  in  person  or  by  representative,  each 
State  almshouse  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  to  examine 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  State  poor  persons.  It  is  his 
duty  also  to  provide  for  the  return  to  their  legal  residences  of  all 
aliens  and  nonresidents  committed  as  poor  persons  to  public  char- 
itable institutions.  Mr.  Byron  M.  Child,  Superintendent  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor  for  five  and  one-half  years,  died  on  December  26, 
1904,  after  a  protracted  sickness.  The  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Child  was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Robert  W.  Hill 
to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  after 
he  had  qualified  in  a  civil  service  examination.  He  has  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and 
made  the  official  investigations  and  inspections  regularly. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  has  returned,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1905,  419  persons  to  their  homes  in  other  states  or  coun- 
tries when  such  removal  at  public  expense  was  necessary.  Most 
of  these  persons  were  citizens  of  other  states. 
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Alien  Poor. 

The  deportation  of  dependent  aliens  who  are  inmates  of  public 
charitable  institutions  should  be  the  work  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  done  in  this  State  principally  through  this  Board,  and  the 
cost  of  deportation  is  mainly  borne  by  the  State.  The  authority 
of  the  State,  however,  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  borders, 
yet  the  questions  of  deportation  are  international  in  character, 
as  they  affect  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own.  The  work  of  the 
State  should  be  to  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to  dependent  aliens, 
and  inform  the  United  States  authorities  of  all  cases  which 
should  be  deported.  Thus  the  State  and  the  United  States  would 
cooperate  in  a  proper  system  for  the  removal  of  undesirable  aliens, 
and  the  present  power  of  the  State  be  supplemented  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  government.  The  immigration  laws  provide  that 
the  return  of  alien  paupers  by  officers  of  the  United  States  be 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  their  landing  in  this  country.  In 
the  case  of  persons  excluded  by  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  can  extend  the  period  within  which  they  may  be  de- 
ported to  three  years.  In  practice,  all  requests  made  under  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  United  States  Laws  of  1903  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  for  the  deportation  of  alien  paupers,  crim- 
inals, or  insane  persons  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  two  years,  have  been  unsuccessful,  as  it  is  claimed  the 
statute  is  not  retroactive.  The  immigration  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  have,  however,  promptly  responded  to  most  of  the 
other  requests  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  These  were 
for  the  return  of  alien  immigrants  found  dependent  upon  public 
charity  within  one  year  of  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

In  several  instances  dependent  alien  women  have  landed  in  this 
country,  and  within  a  month  of  arrival  made  application  for  pub- 
lic relief,  and  later  in  public  institutions  have  given  birth  to 
illegitimate  offspring.  In  no  instance  have  such  alien  paupers 
been  deported  by  the  United  States  authorities,  the  declination 
being  based  on  the  ground  that  the  child  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

In  some  instances  persons  who  have  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  two  years  were  not  deported  by  the  Government,  on  the 
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ground  that  the  causes  of  dependence  arose  subsequent  to  their 
arrival  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  has  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  in  one 
case,  involving  the  return  to  Africa  of  a  number  of  negroes 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  recent  exposi- 
tion at  St.  Louis.  The  appeal  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
special  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  contract  labor  in 
connection  with  expositions,  sanctioned  by  act  of  Congress,  re- 
quires rules  for  the  return  of  such  persons,  and  that  in  this 
case  no  such  rules  were  made.  The  appeal  was  overruled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  is  now 
pending  before  President  Roosevelt. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  returned  to  their  homes  in 
foreign  countries  during  the  year,  103  persons  from  the  alms- 
houses of  the  State,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  thus  returned 
to  foreign  countries  by  this  Board  and  of  those  sent  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  immigration 
was  143. 

The  number  of  dependent  aliens  returned  to  their  proper  homes 
is  greater  than  for  any  previous  year  since  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  was  created.  • 

Since  the  State  Poor  Law  of  1873  and  the  Alien  Poor  Law 
of  1880  went  into  effect,  the  whole  number  of  alien  and  non- 
resident removals  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been  33,848. 
At  the  average  per  capita  cost  for  an  estimated  term  of  fifteen 
years  for  each  individual,  the  resultant  expenditures,  had  these 
persons  been  permitted  to  remain  in  our  almshouses,  would  have 
reached  the  total  amount  of  $52,802,880,  which  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  rebuild  and  equip  the  State  charitable  institu- 
tions. It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  nonresident 
poor  by  this  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  is  a  true  economy,  an  act  of  humanity, 
and  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  State. 

Indian  Poor. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  no  unusual  sickness  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  State.  The  relief 
of  indigent  Indians  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
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State  and  Alien  Poor.    The  Indians  are  encouraged  to  support 

themselves  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  depend  upon  charity, 

either  public  or  private;  but  there  are  many,  especially  of  the 

older  ones,  who  must  be  helped  from  time,  to  time.    This  relief 

is  mainly   dispensed   in   their  homes  or   in   hospitals,  and   few 

become  permanent  inmates  of  almshouses.    They  prefer  to  remain 

on  the  reservations  with  relatives  and  friends  and  in  their  own 

homes,  no  matter  how  poorly  appointed  these  may  be. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  indigent  Indians  provided 

for  in  almshouses  or  asylums  was  50,  and  the  total  expenditures 

for  the  relief  of  Indian  poor,  including  outdoor  relief,  amounted 

to  12,379.90. 

Department  Expenditures. 

On  account  of  State  poor |27,432  11 

On  account  of  nonresident  poor 556  17 

On  account  of  alien  poor 2,308  77 

On  account  of  Indian  poor 2,379  90 

The  appended  report  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien 

Poor  contains  statistical  tables  to  which  attention  is  directed. 

These  show  the  operations  of  the  State  Poor  Law  from  October 

22,  1873,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905. 

ALMSHOUSE  INSPECTION. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  statutes  make  the  regu- 
lar inspection  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  It  is  intended 
by  these  enactments  that  the  poor,  the  aged  and  the  unfortunate 
shall  be  fully  protected  by  the  State,  through  a  close  and  constant 
supervision  of  the  institutions  wherein  they  are  supported  at 
public  expense.  It  was  recognized  by  our  law  makers  that  not 
only  does  any  system  of  local  support  of  the  poor  permit  abuses 
unless  under  constant  supervision  of  State  authorities,  but  that 
it  also  at  the  same  time  gives  opportunity  for  such  inadequacy 
in  appropriations  and  expenditures  as  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
poor  to  have  the  food,  care  and  medical  attention  which  they 
need. 

The  necessity  of  almshouse  inspection  of  the  most  thorough 
character  has,  therefore,  been  insisted  upon  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.    In  the  first  extended  report 
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of  its  operations,  made  in  1868,  the  suggestion  was  offered  that 
most  of  the  crying  evils  in  almshouses  were  due  to  the  "  imperfect 
decentralized  system  with  no  general  superintendence."  Since 
that  time,  the  almshouses  have  been  carefully  inspected  from  year 
to  year,  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  1868,  after  a  complete 
examination  of  all  the  almshouses  in  the  State,  cannot  be  modified. 

Among  the  benefits  of  proper  inspection  are  the  prevention  and 
correction  of  abuses  in  administration.  This  was  illustrated  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  reform  in  the  almshouse  of  Ulster  county. 
Inspections  made  by  the  inspectors  of  this  Board  disclosed  gross 
abuses  which  demanded  prompt  and  drastic  action.  This  was 
finally  secured,  when  upon  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Ulster  county,  the  Governor  removed  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poor  from  office.  The  condition  of  the  alms- 
house and  the  abuses  in  administration  had  been  officially  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  State  Board  of  Char: 
ities,  with  a  request  that  the  abuses  be  corrected.  Upon  investi- 
gation, the  Board  of  Supervisors  found  the  facts  were  as  stated 
in  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  warranted  the  criminal  prose- 
cution of  the  County  Superintendent  as  well  as  his  removal  from 
office. 

An  investigation  of  the  work  and  administration  of  the  Rens- 
selaer County  Almshouse  was  made,  under  direction  of  the  Board, 
and  the  Commissioner  from  the  Third  Judicial  District,  Novem- 
ber 21-24,  1905.  Complaints  had  been  received  that  grave  abuse 
of  inmates  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
institution  required  change.  The  investigation  covered  all  the 
matters  alleged  and  also  the  administration  of  the  institution  by 
the  County  Superintendents  and  the  employees.  The  stenographic 
notes  of  this  investigation  were  sent  to  the  District  Attorney, 
and  a  copy  furnished  the  new  County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor. 
Assurances  have  been  given  that  as  far  as  possible  all  matters 
complained  of  will  be  remedied  and  that  where  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  warranted  they  will  be  instituted. 

In  t&e  month  of  May,  1905,  the  almshouse  of  Clinton  county 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  One  inmate  was  burned  to  death.  The 
necessity  of  ample  means  for  protection  against  fire  was  shown 
in  this  instance,  as  the  water  supply  was  inadequate.  The  Board 
of  Supervisors  took  immediate  action  in  the  matter  of  rebuilding, 
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and  a  new  almshouse  of  modern  standard  design  is  in  course  of 
construction. 

The  inspectors  of  almshouses  take  a  careful  census  of  the  alms- 
houses each  year  with  special  reference  to  the  defective  classes, 
and  the  physical  condition  of  all  the  inmates.  In  all  inspections, 
the  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  welfare  of  inmates 
over  seventy  years  of  age  receive  special  consideration,  and,  as  a 
result,  a  beneficial  influence  in  behalf  of  the  infirm  is  exerted  upon 
the  management..  The  inspections  have  shown  that  notwithstand- 
ing those  received  at  Craig  Colony,  there  is  still  a  large  number  of 
epileptics  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State.  These,  with  the  idiots 
and  feeble-minded,  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  almshouse 
population.  They  add  greatly  to  the  burdens  of  administration, 
and  subject  other  inmates  to  discomfort,  annoyance  and  danger. 
These  unfortunates  are  peculiarly  liable  to  neglect,  as  there  are 
no  proper  accommodations  for  their  care  in  the  almshouses.  They 
need  special  attendants,  and  when  left  to  the  care  of  inmates  or 
of  the  ordinary  employees,  often  fail  to  receive  timely  assistance, 
and  frequently  suffer  serious  injury. 

The  inspections  of  the  year  have  shown  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive tendency  toward  the  betterment  of  these  institutions. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  almshouses  have  been  improved  by 
repairs  or  additions,  and  in  almost  all  the  conditions  showed  a 
marked  improvement  over  those  of  former  years.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  reports  of  inspection  to  the  Boards  of  Supervisors 
enable  them  to  act  intelligently  upon  questions  relating  to  alms- 
house improvement.  As  a  rule  these  boards  are  anxious  to  pro- 
vide for  the  dependents  in  their  charge  in  a  humane  and  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

The  Supervision  of  Dependent  Children  Placed  in  Family  Homes. 

Chapter  264  of  the  Laws  of  1898,  "An  act  to  prevent  evils  and 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  placing  out  of  children,"  empowers 
the  members,  officers,  and  duly  authorized  inspectors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  "  to  visit,  in  its  discretion,  any  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  not  legally  adopted,  placed  out  by  any 
person  or  corporation  mentioned  in  the  second  section,"  of  the 
act,  "or  by  any  person  licensed  bv  said  board  to  place  out 
children." 
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The  regular  visitation  of  homes  in  which  children  have  been 
placed  out  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  correction  of  evils  and 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  minor  wards  of  the  public.  The 
welfare  of  the  unfortunate  dependent  children  is  considered  the 
essential  thing  to  be  safeguarded,  and  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law  the  possibilities  of  abuse  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished, private  gain  receives  less  consideration,  and  a  humane 
spirit  controls   those  who  find  homes  for  them. 

The  visitation  has  required  the  full  time  of  an  inspector.  His 
reports  have  caused  the  removal  of  a  number  of  children  from 
unsuitable  or  immoral  homes.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
in  almost  all  the  homes  the  placed-out  children  are  properly  cared 
for,  and  will  receive  the  training  needed  to  fit  them  for  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  This  work  is  of  great  ultimate  impor- 
tance, and  every  child  placed  out  by  any  person,  society,  or 
corporation  in  the  State  should  be  visited  periodically  by  inspec- 
tors of  this  Board.  This  is  especially  necessary  to  protect  the 
girls,  and  assure  for  them  the  training  and  supervision  they  need 
prior  to  maturity. 

The  Legislature  of  1905  made  provision  for  a  woman  inspector 
to  visit  these  homes,  and  a  competent  woman  was  found  among 
those  certified  as  eligible  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
She  began  work  October  1,  1905,  and  demonstrated  the  special 
benefit  of  having  a  competent  woman  to  make  these  visitations. 

The  Legislature  of  1905,  by  chapter  273,  added  a  new  section, 
141-a,  to  the  Poor  Law.  This  requires  monthly  reports  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  from  all  public  officers  authorized  to 
place  out  dependent  children  in  family  homes.  Such  reports  are 
to  be  made  whenever  homes  are  found  for  children,  that  there 
may  be  no  long  delay  before  they  are  visited  by  an  inspector  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  satisfactory.  This  law  is  proving  very 
useful,  as  it  enables  the  Board  to  act  promptly.  It  has  been 
found  that  some  agents  or  officers  are  careless  in  the  selection  of 
foster  homes.  They  do  not  make  a  thorough  preliminary  examin- 
ation into  the  homes  or  the  character  of  those  who  make  applica- 
tion for  the  care  of  children.  The  result  of  careful  inquiry  would 
prevent  the  surrender  of  children  to  persons  unfit  to  train  them. 
The  appointment  of  placing-out  agents  by  county  superintendents 
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has  a  tendency  to  insure  greater  care  in  the  investigation  of  pro- 
posed homes,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  preliminary  work,  the 
homes  are  afterward  visited  by  inspectors  of  this  Board,  the 
possibilities  of  abuse  are  minimized. 

More  than  400  children  were  placed  out  by  superintendents  and 
overseers  of  the  poor  during  the  year,  besides  as  many  more  placed 
out  by  various  charitable  societies  and  agencies.  These  homes 
should  be  under  constant  supervision  by  the  local  authorities  and 
others  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  children,  and  should  also 
be.  visited  at  least  once  each  year  by  a  State  inspector,  and  in 
some  cases  a  number  of  times,  but  an  examination  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children,  and  a  determination  of  the  character  of  their 
foster  homes  will  require  more  time  and  a  greater  number  of  in- 
spectors. This  Board,  therefore,  now  examines  into  the  condition 
of  all  children  placed  out  by  county  superintendents  and  other  pub- 
lic officers,  and  hopes  to  be  able  through  an  increase  in  its  force 
of  inspectors  to  visit  the  homes  found  in  this  State  by  societies 
which  place  out  children. 

The  names  and  foster  homes  of  all  children  placed  out  by  the 
Catholic  Home  Bureau  since  its  organization  have  been  reported 
to  this  Board,  and  these  homes  will  be  inspected  periodically. 
Other  societies  and  institutions  might  well  follow  this  example. 

These  inspections  do  not  relieve  county  authorities  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  dependent  children.  They  must 
take  final  action  whenever  unfit  homes  are  reported.  In  nearly 
every  instance  when  such  homes  have  been  reported,  the  county 
superintendent  or  other  responsible  officer  has  immediately  re- 
moved the  child  to  a  new  home. 
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PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  Receipt  of  Public  Money. 
THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    INSPECTION. 

This  department  of  the  Board's  organization  has  to  do  with 
the  supervision  of  dispensaries,  homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for 
children,  hospitals,  reformatories  and  other  charitable  enter- 
prises in  this  State  which  are  under  private  management  but  are 
in  receipt  of  appropriations  from  public  funds  for  the  care  of 
beneficiaries.  These  number  508  and  are  classified  for  purposes 
of  inspection  as  follows: 

Dispensaries 123 

Fresh  Air  Charities 8 

Homes  for  the  Aged 17 

Homes  for  Children 119 

Hospitals    142 

Infant  Asylums  and  Hospitals 24 

Industrial  Schools 37 

Placing  and  Boarding-out  Agencies 8 

Reformatories   16 

Temporary  Homes  13 

Travelers'  Aid  Societies 1 

Total 508 

Work  of  the  Year. 

Thorough  inspections  of  these  institutions  are  made  from  time 
to  time,  a  staff  of  six  inspectors  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  year  647  inspections  were  made  and  reports  submitted 
showing  the  conditions  found  in  each  institution  visited.  The 
inspectors  in  this  department  also  made  49  preliminary  investi- 
gations and  reports  as  to  the  merits  of  applications  for  the  Board's 
approval  of  certificates  of  incorporations  and  for  dispensary  li- 
censes. In  addition  to  the  above  819  visits  were  made  to  institu- 
tions, societies  or  individuals;  and  a  large  number  of  complaints 
were  investigated  and  reports  submitted.  The  department  keeps 
on  file  a  history  and  record  of  every  child  admitted  to  an  insti- 
tution under  its  supervision  or  discharged  therefrom.  During 
the  year  18,340  children  were  received,  18,229  were  discharged 
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and  there  were  30,247  children  remaining  in  these  institutions 
September  30,  1905. 

General  Condition  of  the  Institutions. 

The  general  condition  of  the  institutions  supervised  by  this 
department  is. shown  to  some  extent  in  the  disposition  made  of 
the  inspection  reports  received  during  the  year.  For  convenience 
these  reports  are  classified  as  follows : 

Class  T.    Includes  reports  which  show  practically  no  defects. 

Class  II.    Includes  reports  which  show  few  or  minor  defects. 

Class  III.  Includes  reports  which  show  one  or  more  major 
defects  or  abuses. 

Of  559   inspection   reports  submitted  by   inspectors   in  this 

department  during  the  year,  46  were  placed  in  Class  I  as  showing 

practically  no  defects;  386  in  Class  II  as  showing  few  or  minor 

defects;  and  127  in  Class  III  as  showing  one  or  more  major 

defects. 

Improvements  Made  During  the  Year. 

Twenty-six  institutions  whose  reports  showed  one  or  more 
serious  defects  and  were  placed  in  Class  III  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  made  improvements  which  resulted  in  their  reports 
being  placed  in  Class  II  after  a  subsequent  inspection. 

A  large  number  of  major  improvements  in  fire  protection  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  institutions  under  supervision  have 
been  made  by  the  managers  on  their  own  initiative  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  this  Board,  but  of  such  variety  as  to  forbid  satis- 
factory tabulation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  in  many  institutions  each 
inspection  shows  that  some  improvement  has  been  made  by  the 
managers  since  the  last  visit  of  the  inspector.  The  value  of  the 
devoted  and  extended  service  tendered  the  State  by  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  is  generally  recognized,  but  special  praise  is 
due  them  for  their  constant  efforts  to  better  the  plant  and  methods 
of  work  in  the  institutions  under  their  care  as  opportunity  offers 
and  means  permit. 

LICENSED  DISPENSARIES. 
That  form  of  medical  charity  known  as  the  dispensary  is  an 
exotic  having  attained  a  considerable  development  in  England 
and  other  European  countries  before  being  transplanted  to  Ameri- 
can soil.    The  first  dispensary  in  America  waa  established  in 
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Philadelphia  in  1786,  but  it  is  in  New  York  City  and  State  that 
dispensary  work  has  reached  its  greatest  growth  and  develop- 
ment. There  are  at  present  123  such  charities  in  this  State, 
"  60  located  in  Manhattan,  28  in  Brooklyn,  7  in  the  Bronx,  Queens 
and  Richmond,  and  28  in  the  balance  of  the  State.  All  but 
seven  have  been  established  since  1862>  and  the  majority  of  them 
since  1880. 

Compliance  with  Dispensary  Rules. 

During  the 'year  a  second  special  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to 
the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  adopted 
pursuant  to  chapter  368  of  the  Laws  of  1899  affecting  the  man- 
agement of  all  licensed  dispensaries.  The  results  of  this  inquiry 
appear  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  extent  of  com- 
pliance with  the  various  provisions  of  the  rules  on  the  part  of  123 
dispensaries  in  operation  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
year: 


RULES. 


Yea. 


No. 


In  part. 


Not 
Appli- 
cable. 


I. 
II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
IX. 


Public  notice  posted 

1.  Registrar. . . '. 

2.  Deputy  (not  required) 

3.  Makes  and  preserves  records 

4.  Receives  applicants 

5.  Sees  that  rules  are  enforced 

1.  Examines  all  applicants 

superficially  18 

fairly  well      89 

thoroughly     16 

are  any  refused  admission 

a.  Emergency  cases  admitted 

b.  Poor  applicants  admitted 

c.  Doubtful  cases  admitted  upon  signing 

representation  cards 

d.  Subsequent  investigation  made 

e.  Results  of  investigation  filed 

f .  Non-signers  refused  admission 

2.  Representation  cards  in  proper  form 

3.  a.  Pass  cards  issued 

b.  Penalty  printed  thereon 

1 .  Matron 

2.  Cleanliness  and  order  preserved 

3.  Present  at  gynecological  examinations 

1.  Contagious  diseases  excluded 

2.  Registrar  prevents  exposure 

3.  Registrar  reports  to  health  authorities 

1.  Clinical  or  other  instruction  given   (Instruction 

permitted  by  rules) 

2.  Treatment  conditional  thereon 

3.  Consent  of  patient  obtnined 

1.  Apothecary  (not  required)   

2.  Licensed  or  medical  grndunte 

3.  Appointed  under  Civil  Service  Rules 

1.  Bonrd  of  HeMlth  ordinances  observed 

2.  Minute  made  before  Septeml>er  30 

1.  Seats  for  all  applicants  provided 

2.  Sexes  separated  in   a.  waiting  rooms 

b.  treatment  rooms 

3.  Suitable  equipment  and  supplies 


122 
123 

63 
119 
123 

39 
123 


60 


86 
118 
123 

103 

52 

48 

36 
117 
121 
121 
121 
119 

9!) 
123 
123 
123 

31 
1 

31 
109 
107  ; 
8  ! 
123   j 

92  j 
118  i 

94 
104 
102 


37 


20 
71 
4 
7 
6 
2 


92 
30 


31 

5 

23 

13 

7 


84 


60 


92 

"iii 

1152 


"t 


14 


*  Such  examination*  not  held  in  these  disoensaries. 

t  No  nrescrintions  compounded  in  these  dispensaries. 

X  Applies  only  to  8  dispensaries  connected  with  municipal  hospitals  in  New  York  City. 
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As  compared  with  the  results  of  a  similar  inquiry  made  last 
year,  the  above  table  shows  increased  observance  of  the  three  more 
important  dispensary  rules,  viz : 

Rule  II,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  registrar  and  speci- 
fying certain  of  his  duties. 

Rule  III,  providing  for  the  admission  of  applicants  and  the 
investigation  of  doubtful  cases;  and 

Rule  IX,  in  reference  to  the  provision  of  suitable  and  adequate 
facilities  for  patients.  With  the  remaining  six  rules  compliance 
continues  to  be  practically  complete. 

The  improvement  in  the  observance  of  Rule  III  in  reference  to 
the  admission  of  applicants  is  gratifying.  This  rule  was  designed 
to  aid  in  restricting  the  service  in  dispensaries  to  persons  unable 
to  pay  a  physician  for  his  services.  It  protects  the  dispensary 
from  imposition,  and  self-supporting  persons  from  the  tendency 
to  become  pauperized.  The  purpose  and  meaning  of  this  rule  has 
not  been  well  understood  hitherto  and  compliance  therewith  has 
been  lax  and  unsatisfactory.  The  figures  for  the  present  year 
show  an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  dispensaries 
using  representation  cards  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  dispensaries  making  subsequent  investigation  in  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  ability  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment. The  observance  of  Rule  IX  requiring  seats  for  all  appli- 
cants and  separation  of  the  sexes  1ms  improved  also.  As  against 
forty-five  last  year,  ninety-two  dispensaries  have  made  a  minute 
on  their  records  showing  compliance  with  the  orders  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Treatment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Dispensaries. 

During  the  year  two  of  the  women  inspectors  in  the  service 
of  the  Board  have  been  assigned  to  the  work  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  licensed  dispensaries  of  the  State  with  reference 
to  the  treatment,  professional  and  otherwise,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  women  and  children  in  these  dispensaries.  The  matters 
covered  in  these  inspections  relate  particularly  to  such  questions 
as  the  following: 

Is  proper  consideration  shown  to  women  and  children?  Are 
women  attendants  employed?  Are  suitable  toilet  facilities  pro- 
vided for  women,  and  are  the  entrances  and  exits  separate  from 
those  used  by  men  and  boys?    Are  screens  always  provided  when 
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exposing  the  person  of  patients  for  examination,  and  are  such 
examinations  made  in  a  strictly  professional  manner?  Is  the 
dispensary  kept  clean  and  in  order,  and  is  the  housekeeping  well 
done?  Is  the  neighborhood  of  the  dispensary  such  that  a  woman 
or  girl  may  visit  the  dispensary  without  being  exposed  to  insult  op 
annoyance? 

This  inquiry  is  still  in  progress,  but  has  already  brought  out 
considerable  information  which  has  been  of  service  to  the  man- 
agers and  to  the  Board.  These  matters  are  of  importance  as 
affecting  the  proper  management  of  dispensaries  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  attention  now  being  given  to  the  subject  will  result  in 
improvements  being  made  in  these  particulars  in  a  number  of 
dispensaries. 

Opinions  of  the  Attorney-General. 

In  several  instances  the  Board  has  had  occasion  to  consult 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  Dispensary  Law  to  certain  cases  which  were  brought  to  its 
attention  through  reports  of  inspectors,  complaints  and  similar 
channels.  Three  such  opinions  among  others  are  of  special  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  observance  of  the  Dispensary  Law. 

First,  as  regards  the  display  of  signs,  the  Attorney-General 
in  considering  the  cases  in  re:  The  Frauenthal  Clinic  and  in  re: 
Dr.  Grant's  Clinic,  which  were  not  dispensaries  as  defined  by 
section  19  of  the  statute,  being  supported  wholly  by  "  the  persons 
actually  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  charities  of  said  dis- 
pensary," took  the  ground  that  the  word  "clinic"  as  used  in 
this  connection  indicated  "the  existence  of  the  equivalent  in 
purpose  and  effect  of  a  dispensary  "  and  that  the  display  of  such 
signs  as  "  The  Frauenthal  Clinic  "  or  "  Dr.  Grant's  Clinic  "  was 
a  violation  of  section  23  of  the  Dispensary  Law,  which  forbids 
the  use  of  such  signs  "  except  by  a  duly  licensed  dispensary." 

In  a  similar  case  in  re:  the  United  States  Medical  Dispensary, 
the  Attorney-General  held  that  the  display  of  a  sign  "  United 
States  Medical  Dispensary  "  by  a  foreign  business  corporation  of 
that  name,  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State,  was  also  a 
violation  of  section  23  of  the  Dispensary  Law. 

In  the  case  in  re:  the  Medical  Service  Institute,  Brooklyn,  a 
business  corporation  offering  medical  service  for  a  nominal  fee, 
and  deriving  its  chief  support  therefrom,  the  Attorney-General 
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rendered  an  opinion  that  such  an  agency  was  a  dispensary  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  and  should  make  application  to  this 
Board  for  a  license. 

The  effect  of  these  opinions  is  to  strengthen  and  make  clear 
the  provisions  of  the  dispensary  law  restricting  dispensary  work 
and  the  display  of  signs  indicating  the  existence  of  a  dispensary, 
to  such  institutions  only  as  are  duly  licensed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

Work  Done  in  the  Dispensaries  of  the  State. 
The  Following  Table  Shows  the  Work  of  the  Licensed  Dispen- 
saries in  this  State  for  the  Years  1904  and  1905. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  TREATED. 

No.  of 
dispen- 
saries. 

1904. 

No.  of 
dispen- 
saries. 

1905. 

Manhattan 

61 

29 

5 

860,214 

110.480 

9,646 

60 
28 

7 

869,866 
111 .259 

Brooklyn 

Bronx,  Queen  <  and  Richmond 

13.190 

Total.  New  York  City 

05 
28 

980,340 
28.994 

95 
28 

994.315 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

31.573 

Grand  total  entire  State 

123 

1,009,334 

123 

1,025,888 

NUMBER  OP  TREATMENTS. 

Manhattan 

61 

29 

5 

2,397.838 

289,678 

29.456 

60 

28 
7 

2,452,814 

Brooklyn «. 

300.448 
32,944 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 

Total  New  York  City 

95 
28 

2,716.972 
108.677 

95 
28 

2.786,206 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

108,406 

Grand  total  entire  State 

123 

2,825,649 

123 

2,894,612 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

Manhattan. 

61 

29 

5 

1,930,489 

188.017 

18.402 

60 
28 

7 

2,029.890 
195.573 

Brooklyn 

Bronx.  Queens  and  Richmond 

20,366 

Total  New  York  City 

95 
28 

2.136.908 
49,189 

95 
28 

2,245,829 

Outside  of  New  York  City 

49.584 

Grand  total  entire  State 

123 

2,186,106 

123 

2,295,413 

Dispensaries  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  New  York  City. 
A  number  of  applications  for  approval  of  certificates  of  in- 
corporation of  dispensaries  and  for  dispensary  licenses  came  from 
managers  of  projected  dispensaries  on  the  lower  East  Bide  of 
New  York  City,  the  district  bounded  by  Fourteenth  street,  East 
river,  Brooklyn  bridge  and  Broadway,  which  is  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  densely  populated  and  poverty-ridden  dis- 
trict of  any  considerable  area  in  the  State.  The  need  for  medical 
charities  in  such  a  district  is  evident  and  has  been  generously 
recognized  by  the  municipality  and  by  private  benefactors  in  the 
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establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  number  of  large  and  well- 
conducted  hospitals  and  dispensaries — notably  the  Gouverneur, 
the  Beth  Israel  and  the  German  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  and 
the  New  York,  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  a  number  of  dispen- 
saries for  special  diseases.  In  the  same  district  are  found  also 
a  number  of  poorly  managed  and  inadequately  equipped  dis- 
pensaries occupying  inferior  quarters,  usually  former  dwelling- 
houses,  whose  managers  are  reluctant  to  comply  fully  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  particularly  those  requiring  suitable  equip- 
ment and  supplies  and  that  cleanliness  and  order  be  preserved. 

While  the  attendance  at  some  of  these  dispensaries  is  con- 
siderable, in  view  of  their  inadequate  equipment,  the  absence  of 
strict  cleanliness,  and  the  standing  of  the  medical  staff,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  such  institutions  are  not  disseminators  of 
disease  and  dirt  rather  than  remedial  agencies.  Certainly  none 
of  this  class  of  dispensaries  are  effective  agencies  for  social  better- 
ment and  would  doubtless  not  be  entitled  to  a  license  at  the 
present  time.  As  they  were  in  operation  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Dispensary  Law,  however,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Board  to  issue  licenses  to  them  as  provided  in  section  20  of  that 
statute.  These  licenses  should  now  be  recalled  for  cause  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Dispensary  Law,  unless  a  higher  grade  of  medical 
service,  more  suitable  quarters,  and  adequate  equipment  are  pro- 
vided, and  a  disposition  to  comply  strictly  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board  is  shown. 

The  need  for  dispensaries  of  this  character  is  not  at  all  clear 
inasmuch  as  the  officers  of  the  properly  equipped  and  well  man- 
aged charities  first  mentioned  state  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  care  for  all  persons  in  this  district  who  are  in  need  of  medical 
attention  and  actually  unable  to  pay  a  physician  a  moderate  fee 
for  his  services.  The  management  is  able  and  willing  to  enlarge 
the  facilities  for  doing  this  work  as  the  demands  increase,  but 
the  statistics  for  the  past  year  show  that  the  attendance  at  the 
dispensaries  in  this  district  has  decreased  appreciably  during  that 
time.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  a  change  in  population  in  this 
region  since  1900,  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  business,  the 
opening  of  small  parks,  bridge  approaches  and  streets,  and  the 
movement  to  the  suburbs  made  possible  by  improvements  in 
transit  facilities.    A  glance  at  the  map  of  this  district  shows,  too, 
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that  the  efficiently  conducted  dispensaries  are  well  distributed 
and  that  no  one  living  here  could  be  more  than  eight  blocks,  or 
less  than  one-half  mile,  distant  from  one  of  these  well-managed 
institutions.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  doubtful  utility 
and  management  of  the  poorly  conducted  dispensaries  in  the  dis- 
trict (which  are  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  to  this 
Board),  and  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  no  hardship  would  be 
entailed  upon  the  community  but  rather  a  benefit  conferred  if 
their  licenses  were  recalled. 

Pressure  for  more  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  in  this  District. 
Although  this  district  is  already  reasonably  well  provided  with 
properly  managed  medical  charities,  the  Board  is  nevertheless 
in  receipt  of  numerous  applications  for  approval  of  certifi- 
cates of  incorporation  or  for  dispensary  licenses  from  the  man- 
agers of  hospitals  or  dispensaries  tcjte  located  here.  The  prime 
movers  in  these  enterprises  are  usually  physicians  and  the  prem- 
ises in  which  they  propose  to  conduct  the  hospital  or  dispensary 
is  often  a  dwelling  house,  showing  hard  usage,  and  perhaps 
out  of  repair,  which  has  been  occupied  by  several  families 
for  many  years.  Their  financial  resources  vary  usually 
from  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  and  a 
number  of  promised  donations,  to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  promises  of  further  donations.  The  inadequacy  of 
such  preparation  for  entering  upon  an  enterprise  of  this  char- 
acter is  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  less  than  |50,000 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  suitable  modern  hospital  property 
with  accommodations  for  only  ten  patients  and  that  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  each  year  to  maintain  the 
institution.  It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Board  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  district  and  its  needs  and  an  equally  serious 
consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in  such  application,  to 
withhold  its  approval  of  those  which  have  been  received  up  to  the 

present  time. 

The  Dispensary  Law. 

With  the  multiplication  of  dispensaries  in  this  State  following 

the  year  1882  certain  abuses  arose  and  in  1899,  as  a  result  of 

efforts  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  and  others,  covering 

a  period  of  several  years,  the  present  Dispensary  Law,  placing 

the  licensing  and  supervision  of  dispensaries  under  the  State 
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Board  of  Charities,  was  enacted,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  secure  similar  legislation.  Rules  governing  the  management 
of  dispensaries  were  adopted  by  this  Board  almost  immediately, 
and  a  year  later  a  special  inspector  was  assigned  to  visit  and 
report  upon  their  general  management,  but  particularly  as  to 
their  observance  of  the  rules. 

The  objects  of  this  legislation  were  threefold :  First,  to  limit 
the  number  of  dispensaries  to  the  real  need  of  the  community; 
second,  to  confine  their  work  to  the  actually  poor, — that  is,  to 
persons  unable  to  pay  a  physician  a  moderate  fee  for  medical 
services;  and  third,  to  improve  their  physical  condition  and 
management.  In  a  word,  the  law  was  designed  primarily  to 
remove  the  so-called  "  dispensary  evil,"  which  was  commonly  held 
to  be  the  unrestricted  multiplication  of  dispensaries,  and  the  in- 
discriminate bestowal  of  medical  charity  alike  upon  the  well- 
to-do,  the  self-supporting  and  the  indigent;  and  as  a  secondary 
but  not  unimportant  consideration,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do 
away  with  the  unwholesome  physical  conditions  and  improper 
professional  practices  which  in  certain  instances  attended  the 
management  of  dispensaries. 

The  question  has  recently  been  raised  whether  the  Dispensary 
Law  has  not  been  a  failure,  and  it  seems  desirable,  accordingly, 
to  inquire  briefly  into  the  present  conditions  as  compared  with 
those  of  1899  and  previously,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  also  on  the  further  question  whether  or  not  there  are 
points  wherein  observance  of  the  law  may  be  extended  with  good 
results. 

Conditions  Before  the  Law  was  Enacted. 

Considerable  information  as  to  prior  conditions  is  found  in 
the  painstaking  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  consisting  of  Commissioners  Smith,  Stoddard 
and  Bergen,  which  appears  as  an  appended  paper  in  the  annual 
report  of  that  body  for  the  year  1899,  and  in  the  newspapers  and 
other  current  publications  of  the  same  year.  These  conditions 
were  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  A  policy  of  laissez  faire  on  the  part  of  the  State  toward 
dispensaries  in  marked  contrast  to  its  attitude  toward  other 
charities,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  large  numbers 
of  these  institutions,  some  of  them  for  insufficient  or  improper 
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reasons,  and  in  a  low  standard  of  management  after  they  were 
established. 

2.  Dispensaries  were  located  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  community. 

3.  Dispensaries  were  opened  in  improper  and  unsuitable  build- 
ings such  as  tenements  and  drug  stores,  and  without  adequate 
or  proper  equipment. 

4.  Supervision  of  the  work  of  dispensaries  by  their  board  of 
managers  was  lax  in  many  instances. 

5.  In  a  number  of  dispensaries  gynaecological  examinations 
were  made  and  treatments  given  by  male  physicians  without  a 
nurse  or  woman  attendant  being  present. 

6.  The  records  kept  in  dispensaries  were  often  unsystematic, 
inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

7.  There  was  no  standard  of  fitness  for  apothecaries  in  dis- 
pensaries. 

8.  The  medical  service  in  dispensaries  was  sometimes  inefficient 
and  irregular. 

9.  Lack  of  care  in  the  handling  of  contagious  diseases  and  in^ 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  was  common. 

10.  There  was  an  almost  universal  lack  of  sufficient  care  in 
the  admission  of  applicants,  and  almost  no  investigation  as  to 
their  ability  to  pay  a  physician  for  treatment. 

Dispensary  Conditions  at  the  Present  Time. 

As  to  present  conditions,  the  records  of  this  Board,  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensaries,  the  inspector's  reports 
and  the  special  inquiries  made  during  the  past  two  years  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  workings  of  the  law.  These  show  con- 
ditions at  the  present  time  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  former  absence  of  control  has  been  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  supervision  and  inspection  by  the  proper  State  depart- 
ment in  accordance  with  a  specific  statute. 

2.  The  location  of  dispensaries  is  now  restricted  to  localities 
where  need  is  shown.  Applications  fpr  dispensary  licenses  have 
been  refused  since  the  law  was  enacted. 

3.  Suitable  buildings,  other  than  tenement  houses  or  drug 
stores,  adequate  furniture  and  other  equipment  must  now  be 
provided,  together  with  seats  for  ail  applicants. 
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4.  The  responsibility  of  the  managers  of  dispensaries  for  the 
work  done  is  now  constantly  emphasized,  and  they  have  shown 
increased  interest  and  activity  in  their  duties. 

5.  Under  a  rule  of  the  Board  the  matron  or  a  female  nurse 
must  be  present  at  all  gynaecological  examinations  and  treat- 
ments, and  the  recent  inquiry  showed  that  in  but  1  dispen- 
sary out  of  123  are  such  treatments  given  without  a  woman  being 
present. 

6.  As  a  rule,  fairly  complete,  systematic  and  accurate  records 
are  now  kept,  although  there  is  still  some  lack  of  uniformity. 

7.  By  a  rule  of  the  Board  apothecaries  in  dispensaries  must 
now  be  licensed  pharmacists  or  medical  graduates.  In  only  three 
cases  out  of  119  is  this  rule  not  followed,  and  in  these  cases 
simple  prescriptions  only  are  compounded  in  the  dispensary. 

8.  Considerable  improvement  in  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
of  medical  service  in  dispensaries  is  noted. 

9.  Persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  are  now  excluded 
from  dispensariesL  and  where  such  persons  apply  for  treatment 
they  are  immediately  isolated  and  the  matter  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  Another  rule  requires  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  excepting  family  groups,  in  both  waiting  and  treatment 
rooms.     In  94  dispensaries  the  sexes  are  so  separated. 

10.  As  a  rule  care  is  now  used  in  the  admission  of  applicants 
to  the  dispensaries  of  the  State. 

The  rules  also  require  that  a  subsequent  investigation  be  made 
in  the  cases  of  persons  who  sign  representation  cards.  Although 
this  rule  at  present  is  the  least  well  observed  of  any  its  enactment 
has  set  up  a  standard,  and  the  number  of  dispensaries  comply- 
ing with  it  has  increased  steadily  from  year  to  year.  The  num- 
ber of  investigations  has  also  increased  in  the  same  manner.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  much  is  still  to  be  desired  in  this 
particular. 

Summary  of  Results. 

The  above  statement  of  conditions  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  certain  features  of  the  dispensary 
situation  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Dispensary  Law 
and  its  administration  up  to  the  present  time.  A  condition  of 
confusion  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  order;  dispensaries  have 
been  driven  from  drug  stores  and  tenement  houses  and  their 
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location  restricted  by  law  and  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  Dispensary  buildings  are  now  usually  suitable, 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  their  equipment  adequate.  The 
responsibility  of  dispensary  managers  has  been  consistently 
emphasized,  and  they  are  giving  more  time  and  thought  to  the 
work  of  management  each  year.  Women  patients  are  no  longer 
examined  or  treated  alone,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  matron  or 
female  nurse.  Instead  of  incomplete  and  inaccurate  records  an 
officer  is  provided  to  make  and  preserve  suitable  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  work  done  and  statistics  are  collected  yearly 
in  regard  to  this  work.  The  apothecaries  are  no  longer  "  drug 
clerks"  but  licensed  pharmacists.  Instead  of  frequent  cases  of 
negligent  medical  service  such  service  is  now  as  a  rule  prompt, 
faithful  and  thorough.  Persons  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases  are  immediately  isolated  and  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  where  they  were  formerly  permitted  to  mingle  with  other 
patients.  In  a  majority  of  dispensaries  care  is  taken  in  the  ad- 
mission of  applicants. 

The  system  of  regulation  provided  in  the  dispensary  legisla- 
tion of  1899  has  also  resulted  in  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
dispensaries  from  136  in  1899  to  123  in  1905,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  marked  increase  in  population.  The  population  of  New 
York  City  alone  has  increased  150,000  annually  in  that  time. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  of  dispensaries  in  the  State  has  in- 
creased only  slightly  in  that  period  (from  932,072  to  1,025,888), 
while  the  number  of  treatments  given  has  grown  from  2,196,723 
to  2,894,612,  an  increase  of  nearly  700,000.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  number  of  persons  receiving  charity  in  dis- 
pensaries is  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
population,  and  that  more  attention  is  given  the  individual 
patient  than  formerly. 

Possible  Improvements. 
The  Board  is  endeavoring  to  secure  further  improvements  in 
the  management  of  these  useful  charities.  A  uniform  system 
of  keeping  records  and  accounts  of  dispensaries  should  be  adopted 
and  more  care  in  the  admission  of  applicants  and  in  the  subse- 
quent investigation  of  doubtful  cases  is  imperatively  needed. 
Inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  develops 
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the  fact  that  doubtful  cases  are  often  not  reported  by  the  dis- 
pensaries until  several  days  or  even  weeks  after  the  application 
is  made.  These  investigations  are  not  always  made  by  the  so- 
ciety until  after  more  pressing  cases  are  disposed  of  and  conse- 
quently the  reports  reach  the  dispensary  too  late  to  be  of  much 
value. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  facts  stated  above  show 
a  degree  of  progress  that  is  most  encouraging  when  the  com- 
plexity and  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  which  the  law  was 
designed  to  meet  are  duly  considered.  Further  progress  is  ap- 
parently both  possible  and  desirable,  but  it  cannot  be  secured 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  alone.  The  interest  and  codpera- 
tion  of  dispensary  officers,  physicians  and  managers  in  this  State 
are  essential  if  genuine  and  lasting  progress  is  to  continue,  as 
is  also  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  purpose,  scope  and 
importance  of  the  law.  It  must  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
all  parties  concerned  in  this  matter  that  the  Dispensary  Law 
is  not  a  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  or  of  a  few 
physicians,  or  of  any  one  group  of  people.  It  is  rather  the  ex- 
pression of  the  serious  purpose  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
to  safeguard  its  social  interests  in  two  ways,  first  by  restricting 
the  bestowal  of  medical  charity  to  persons  unable  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  a  physician,  and,  second,  by  insuring  to  the  actually 
poor  prompt,  careful  and  considerate  treatment. 

HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED. 

Insufficient  provision  is  made  for  destitute  but  respectable  aged 
persons  in  certain  parts  of  the  State.  Of  the  17  homes  for  the 
aged  which  are  in  receipt  of  public  money  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  visitation  of  this  Board,  but  2,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  9  and  42  beds  respectively,  are  located  in 
the  territory  lying  between  New  York  City  and  Ogdensburg  and 
east  of  Syracuse.  One  of  these  is  for  aged  deaf-mutes  only.  In 
this  territory,  which  includes  more  than  one-half  the  area  and 
a  large  fraction  of  the  population  of  the  State,  are  a  few  pri- 
vate homes  for  aged  persons,  none  of  them  large.  Those  under 
Protestant  management  are  as  a  rule  of  very  small  size.  These 
Protestant  homes  report  every  bed  occupied  and  a  long  waiting 
list  of  applicants  for  admission.    The  difficulties  and  Mays  at- 
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tending  an  effort  to  secure  for  a  respectable  aged  person  admis- 
sion to  one  of  these  homes  is  well  known..  While  it  is  undesir- 
able to  multiply  institutipns,  an  enlargement  of  the  homes  for  the 
aged  under  Protestant  management  in  the  region  mentioned 
would  meet  a  philanthropic  need. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

Census. 

The  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  homes  throughout 

the  State  which  are  in  receipt  of  public  money  is  always  large, 

as  the  following  table,  giving  the  population  of  these  institutions 

on  September  30th,  of  each  year  from  1896  to  1905,  will  show : 

Number  of  Total  Number  as  compared 

YEAR.  institutions.  population.  with  Sept.  30,  1896. 

1896 119  27,769       

1897 121  28,380  611  increase 

1898 123  29,967  2,198'increase 

1899 123  29,440  1,671  increase 

1900 122  28,649  880  increase 

1901 121  29,241  1,472  increase 

1902 121         "    27,385  384decrease 

1903  .  . 119  27,800  31  increase 

1904 119  30,170  2,401  increase 

1905 119  30,247  2,478  increase 

To  this  number  must  be  added  the  children  in  institutions 
not  in  receipt  of  public  moneys,  which  under  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  are  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  Board. 
These  are  estimated  to  number  3,000.  Also  the  children  in 
the  care  of  boarding  and  placing-out  agencies.  The  number  of 
placed-out  and  boarded-out  children  in  so  far  as  they  are  reported 
to  this  Board  was  10,188  on  September  30,  1905. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  there  was  an  increase  of  77 
in  the  number  of  children  in  institutions  September  30,  1905. 
That  this  increase  was  not  larger  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  was  compelled  by  a  change 
in  location  to  reduce  its  numbers  in  a  single  year  from  1,045  to 
341,  and  the  Country  Branch  of  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital 
on  Staten  Island  reduced  its  population  preparatory  to  closing 
the  branch  from  203  to  12.    There  was  also  a  marked  decrease  in 
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population  at  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  during  the  year, 
238.  Since  September  30th  St.  James'  Home,  New  York  City, 
has  closed  its  doors. 

Greater  Care  in  Admitting  and  Retaining  Children  as  Public  Charges 

Desirable. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  work  of  accepting  children  as 
public  charges  and  that  of  investigating  cases  for  reacceptance  an- 
nually as  the  rules  of  this  Board  require  has  not  always  been  prop- 
erly performed,  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient 
staff  of  examiners  for  this  purpose.  This  inadequacy  has  l>een 
apparent  for  several  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  no  recent  commissioner  of  charities  has  been  able  to  secure 
from  the  Board  of  Estimate  an  appropriation  to  meet  this  defi- 
ciency, which  is  costing  the  city  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 
This  Board  has  from  time  to  time  called  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment to  this  condition,  which,  should  it  continue  indefinitely, 
would  be  productive  of  most  undesirable  social  and  financial ' 
results. 

Essentials  of  Care  for  Children  in  Institutions. 

These  considerations  are  of  importance  from  both  a  financial 
and  social  point  of  view.  They  are  not,  however,  so  controlling 
at  the  present  time  as  the  question  of  how  to  secure  suitable  care 
for  children  resident  in  the  120  homes  in  this  State.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  these  children  are  well  cared  for  and 
that  they  have  a  chance  to  become  fitted  not  merely  for  self- 
support,  but  for  competition  on  equal  terms  with  other  children. 
This  means  that  the  children  in  an  institution  shall  be  given 
decent  living  rooms  or  dormitories  with  separate  beds;  that  they 
shall  have  clean  and  suitable  clothing  for  all  seasons ;  that  nourish- 
ing food  shall  be  provided  and  served  attractively  at  a  clean  table 
in  a  pleasant  dining  room  where  the  children  may  have  individual 
chairs  to  sit  on  and  ample  time  for  eating;  that  the  children  shall 
have  the  use  of  outdoor  playgrounds  and  indoor  playrooms  and 
gymnasia  suitably  equipped;  that  they  shall  have  pleasant,  well- 
lighted  schoolrooms,  modern  text-books  and  qualified  teachers;* 
that  the  medical  service  shall  be  prompt  and  efficient;  that 
protection  shall  be  afforded  against  contagious  disease  and  fire 
as  the  law  provides;  and  above  all  that  they  may  have  the  friendly 
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interest  and  care  of  some  sensible  person  or  persons  who  will 
stand  in  loco  parentis  and  furnish  that  affection,  advice,  control 
and  help  which  the  child  receives  in  the  average  home. 

The  Board  is  endeavoring  to  hold  before  every  home  for  chil- 
dren in  the  State  this  standard  of  care,  which  implies  sufficient 
means  to  secure  a  well-arranged  plant,  an  adequate  staff  made  up 
of  competent  persons  and  suitable  equipment  and  supplies.  If  the 
resources  of  an  institution  do  not  permit  of  attaining  this  stand- 
ard, measures  looking  to  an  increased  support  from  the  charitable 
public  or  elsewhere,  or  a  reduction  in  the  extent  of  the  work 
should  be  taken.  While  in  some  counties  the  per  capita  allowance 
made  by  the  supervisors  for  children  who  are  public  charges  is 
perhaps  sufficient  to  provide  suitable  care,  the  usual  allowance 
of  $  1.75  or  $2.00  per  week  is  too  small  to  insure  this. 

In  its  details  the  standard  of  care  above  outlined  suggests  also 
a  small  institution  or  small  units  in  a  larger  asylum,  where  condi- 
tions approaching  to  some  extent  those  of  the  family  group  are 
possible.  While  a  degree  of  grouping  is  feasible  in  buildings 
constructed  on  the  congregate  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  institutions  in  this  State,  the  additional  advantage 
of  cottage  buildings  with  grounds  about  them  for  the  use  of  the 
"  family  "  have  made  the  so-called  cottage  system  that  generally 
accepted  as  most  suitable  for  modern  asylums.  The  prevailing 
belief  in  the  desirability  of  cottage  groups  for  children's  insti- 
tutions has  found  concrete  expression  in  the  new  plant  of  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  at  Chauncey  in  Westchester  county, 
and  in  the  plans  for  new  buildings  at  the  Mission  of  the  Immacu- 
late Virgin,  Mount  Loretto,  Staten  Island,  which  represent  a 
marked  advance  over  the  usual  type  of  children's  institutions. 

The  Present  Needs  of  These  Homes. 

To  attain  and  preserve  the  standard  of  care  which  the  public 
and  the  interests  of  the  State  demand  at  this  time  will  necessitate 
a  development  and  strengthening  of  these  homes  in  several  im- 
portant directions.  Their  needs  as  shown  by  the  inspections 
which  have  been  made  during  the  year  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Greater  cooperation  with  the  public  and  private  agencies  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes  and  for  placing  children  in 
families,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  family  intact  where  possible 
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before  the  child  is  committed,  and  to  finding  family  homes  for 
children  now  in  institutions  who  are  without  parents  or  relatives 
having  claims  upon  them. 

2.  The  removal  of  institutions  now  located  on  contracted  sites 
in  cities  and  towns  to  the  country,  where  more  extensive  and  suit- 
able grounds  and  buildings  may  be  secured  and  the  children  may 
be  given  a  broader  and  more  wholesome  training. 

3.  The  restriction  of  the  work  of  each  institution  to  one  class 
of  beneficiaries,  whether  infants,  destitute  children  or  delinquent 
children.  The  arrangement  sometimes  found  of  having  a  reform- 
atory or  lodging  house  for  adults,  or  even  a  reformatory  for  chil- 
dren as  an  integral  part  of  a  home  for  destitute  children  is  not 
to  be  commended. 

4.  The  educational  work,  the  records  and  accounts*  the  sani- 
tation and  hygiene,  the  dietary  and  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  children  in  the  institution  should  be  given  more  attention  by 
the  officers  and  managers  and  scientific  tests  applied  to  the  work 
of  each  of  these  departments  of  the  institution.  This  applies  also 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  other  classes  of  institutions. 

Educational  Work  in  Homes  for  Children  in  this  State. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  matter  affecting  the  30,000 
children  in  the  care  of  privately  managed  institutions  at  the 
present  time,  and  one  of  the  serious  educational  problems  of  the 
State,  is  the  question  of  how  to  provide  adequately  and  effectively 
for  the  mental,  manual  and  moral  training  of  the  children  in  the 
orphan  asylums  of  the  State. 

The  Constitution  clearly  stipulates  that  "the  Legislature  shall 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  com- 
mon schools  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  be  edu- 
cated," Article  IX,  §  1.  This  provision  has  been  given  effect  by 
the  Consolidated  School  Law,  chapter  556,  Laws  of  1894,  with 
amendments,  and  by  the  so-called  Unification  Act  of  March  8, 
1904,  whereby  the  common  schools,  union  free  schools,  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  and  academies,  normal  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  in  th*  State  are  organized  into  a  single  effective  sys- 
tem directed  and  controlled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
under  the  Board  of  Regents. 
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A  Defect  in  the  State's  Educational  System. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  advantages  of  this  efficient 
system  of  free  education  are  at  the  service  of  every  child  in 
every  community  in  the  State, — a  belief  which  is  a  source  of 
genuine  pride  to  its  citizens, — and  this  assumed  condition  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  entire  system. 

But  in  reality  this  condition  does  not  exist.  The  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  has  not  been  fully  realized.  Although  - 
the  children  in  the  orphan  asylums  in  this  State  greatly  out- 
number those  attending  school  in  the  city  of  Rochester  or  in 
Syracuse,  or  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy  and  Utica  combined, 
they  have  been  left  out  of  consideration  hitherto  in  the  State's 
educational  plans.  This  notwithstanding  the  universally  ac- 
cepted fact  that  this  class  of  children,  by  reason  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  poverty,  is  in  greater  need  of  a  high  grade 
of  training  than  is  the  average  child  in  the  public  schools.  The 
anomaly  is  accordingly  presented  that  this  great  mass  of  children 
is  not  directly  benefited  by  the  educational  system  of  the  State.    . 

Results  of  the  Failure  to  Provide  Educational  Supervision. 

A  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  educational  work  of  the 
orphan  asylums  in  this  State  has  recently  been  made. 
While  this  inquiry  brought  out  many  commendable  features,  it 
also  revealed  great  opportunities  for  betterment.  Manual  and 
agricultural  training  are  little  developed,  practically  one-half  of 
the  teachers,  243  out  of  492,  are  unsalaried,  receiving  no  cash 
wages  whatever;  only  98  of  these  teachers  are  graduates  of  a 
high  school,  normal  school,  college  or  university,  and  but  132 
had  certificates  or  licenses  of  any  kind.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  more  than  one-half  the  teachers  in  these  asylum  schools 
aFe  without  certificates  or  diplomas,  and)  are  accordingly  not 
"  qualified  teachers  "  as  defined  in  the  Consolidated  School  Law. 
It  was  shown  further  that  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
these  schools  is  excessive,  averaging  51  as  against  36  in  the 
public  schools,  and  that  the  amount  of  work  required  in  different 
schools  of  the  same  grade  varies  widely,  and  is  not  as  a  whole 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  public  schools. 
10 
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How  Can  this  Defect  be  Remedied? 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  which  vitally  affect  the 
amount  of  pauperism  in  the  State,  is  apparent.  To  the  children 
in  these  asylum  schools  should  be  extended  the  benefits  of  the 
State's  supervision  and  aid.  This  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  these  schools  and  to  the  State,  for  if  the  work  were  done  with 
care  and  intelligence  it  would  result  in  the  adoption  of  uniform 
standards  for  the  same  grades  of  work,  and  the  appointment 
of  more  and  better  qualified  teachers  hereafter.  It  would  aid 
the  teachers  employed  at  present  to  become  better  qualified 
through  systematic  courses  of  study,  and  would  bring  about 
that  strengthening  of  the  school  work  which  comes  from  reason- 
able and  helpful  criticism. 

The  laws  of  the  State  contemplate  the  discharge  of  this 
supervisory  function  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  supervision  of  all  departments  of  the  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  State  is  specifically  placed  upon  this 
Board  by  the  Constitution  and  the  State  Charities  Law,  and 
particular  mention  is  made  in  the  statute  of  the  duty  to  inspect 
each  such  institution  as  to  "  its  methods  of  industrial,  educa- 
tional and  moral  training,  if  any,  and  whether  the  same  are 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  inmates,"  and  also  to  "aid  in 
securing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  industrial, 
educational  and  moral  training  in  institutions  having  the  care 
of  children  as  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates."  State 
Charities  Law,  article  I,  §§  9  and  11.  The  Board  is  unable  to 
discharge  this  obligation  satisfactorily,  having  no  means  with 
which  to  employ  a  qualified  inspector,  although  request  has  been 
made  to  the  Legislature  annually  for  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose.  This  reasonable  request  to  the  Legislature  for  an  ap- 
propriation to  pay  the  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  a  quali- 
fied inspector  is  renewed  this  year. 

INFANT  ASYLUMS  AND  HOSPITALS. 
During  the  year,  as  a  result  of  the  information  secured  during 
an  inquiry  made  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  into  the 
matter  of  the  care  afforded  infants  in  the  leading  institutions 
of  this  character  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
this  class  of  institutions  has  been   removed  from  the  list  of 
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children's  homes  and  given  a  separate  classification  under  the 
title  "  Infant  Asylums  and  Hospitals."  These  institutions  are 
conducted  for  a  distinct  class  of  beneficiaries,  namely  infanta 
and  young  children,  who  require  facilities  for  and  methods  of 
care  of  a  radically  different  character  from  other  children's 
institutions.  Accordingly  a  separate  form  of  inspection  de- 
signed to  bring  out  facts  bearing  upon  the  suitability  of  the 
facilities  and  methods  of  work  in  these  asylums  has  been  adopted. 
This  form  covers  in  a  measure  such  matters  as  the  kinds  of 
children  received,  whether  orphan,  abandoned  or  with  mothers; 
the  periods  of  retention  in  the  asylum;  the  facilities  for  the 
care  of  each  class  of  infants  received,  the  methods  of  care  in 
the  institution  and  in  boarding  homes,  and  the  results  thereby 
secured;  the  food  and  diet,  the  death  rate,  and  like  mat- 
ters. The  results  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for 
securing  the  best  possible  care  for  these  young  children.  The 
present  high  death  rate  in  some  of  these  asylums  should  have 
careful  attention. 

JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM. 

These  features  of  reformatory  effort  of  to-day,  which  have 
been  characterized  as  "  the  most  notable  development  in  judicial 
principles  and  methods  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  five 
years"  go  hand  in  hand,  although  the  Juvenile  Court  as  its 
name  implies  has  to  do  with  delinquent  children,  while  proba- 
tionary methods  have  been  successfully  applied  in  cases  both  of 
adult  and  child  offenders.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  benefits 
of  this  practice  were  extended  to  adults  first  by  the  provisions 
of  chapter  372,  Laws  of  1901,  and  afterward  in  1903  to  children. 

In  the  meantime  children's  courts  had  been  established  by 
special  laws  in  Buffalo  in  1900,  in  New  York  City  in  1902,  and 
in  Brooklyn  in  1903,  and  in  the  courts  of  several  cities,  among 
them  the  Police  Court  of  Albany,  presided  over  by  Judge  Brady, 
separate  sessions  in  cases  involving  the  trial  of  children  had 
been  held  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  authority  found  in 
chapter  217,  Laws  of  1892,  article  10,  section  291  of  the  Penal 
Code.  By  special  act,  chapter  378,  Laws  of  1903,  the  children's 
court  in  Albanv  was  continued  and  made  a  division   of  the 
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court  of  special  sessions,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  city  recorder. 
By  amendments  to  the  Penal  Code  and  the  State  Charities  Law 
in  the  same  year,  chapter  331,  Laws  of  1903,  it  was  provided  that 
all  courts  shall  hold  separate  sessions  in  cases  of  trial  or  commit- 
ment of  children,  such  sessions  to  be  held  where  possible  in  a 
separate  court  room,  to  be  known  as  "  the  children's  court." 

The  Probation  System. 

In  1903  the  probation  system  which  had  heretofore  been 
limited  to  adult  offenders  was  extended  to  children  under  16 
years  of  age  and  made  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  not 
merely  to  cities.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  appointment 
of  probation  officers  from  the  staff  of  a  humane  or  charitable 
society  or  association,  and  that  children  under  16  should  be 
placed  in  the  care  of  probation  officers  of  the  same  religious 
faith  aj8  the  child's  parents.  Salaries  were  made  available  for 
female  probation  officers  in  New  York  City  in  1904.  The  law  was 
further  extended  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  656,  Laws  of  1905, 
authorizing  the  board  of  estimate  of  New  York  City  and  the  cor- 
responding board  in  any  other  city  to  determine  in  its  discretion 
"  whether  probation  officers,  not  detailed  from  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  shall  receive  a  salary,  and  if  they  so  determine 
they  may  fix  the  amount  thereof  and  provide  for  its  payment" 

During  the  session  of  1905  the  Legislature  amended  the  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  section  11-a,  by  the  addition  of  section 
483,  authorizing  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
conviction  had  been  reached  and  mitigating  circumstances  shown, 
to  suspend  sentence  and  place  on  probation  the  person  so  con- 
victed, such  probation  to  be  revoked  and  terminated  at  any  time 
during  the  term  thereof  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Chapter 
655  of  the  Laws  of  1905  made  a  similar  change  in  the  Penal  Code, 
section  291,  subdivision  9,  providing  for  the  probation  of  chil- 
dren in  lieu  of  commitment  to  an  institution  and  for  terminating 
such  probation  within  a  period  of  one  year  after  giving  the  child 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Probation  Commission. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1905  having  refer- 
ence to  probation,  however,  was  the  provision  made  for  the 
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appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  special  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  present  extent  and  methods  of  probation  work  in  this 
State  and  to  submit  a  report  of  its  findings  to  the  Legislature  of 
1906.  This  commission  has  been  at  work  for  several  months  and 
is  expected  to  submit  its  report  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Present  Status  of  Probation  Work  in  This  State. 

Briefly  stated,  the  following  are  the  more  important  facts  in 
reference  to  probation  work  in  this  State  at  the  present  time : 

The  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  authorized  at  their  discretion  to  make  use  of  probation 
in  cases  both  of  adults  and  children  where  mitigating  circum- 
stances are  found,  the  latter  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  officers  of 
the  same  religious  faith  as  the  child's  parents. 

The  appointment  of  probation  officers  by  justices  of  courts  hav- 
ing original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  actions  is  made  obligatory 
but  the  method  of  selection  is  made  optional  with  each  justice 
who  may  appoint  such  officers  either  from  the  staff  of  a  humane 
or  charitable  society,  or  from  the  police  force,  or  from  the  ranks 
of  private  citizens,  male  or  female,  and  salaries  may  be  paid  to 
persons  engaged  in  this  work  when  not  detailed  from  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  provided  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  or  the  proper  corresponding  body  so  determines. 

Statutory  provision  is  made  for  the  keeping  of  records  in  the 
respective  courts  in  reference  to  persons  placed  on  probation  and 
for  furnishing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  full  statistical  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  work. 

Some  form  of  probation  is  in  actual  use  in  the  children's  court 
and  in  the  criminal  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  pro- 
bation officers  are  members  of  the  staffs  of  humane  or  charitable 
societies,  police  officers  temporarily  assigned  to  this  work,  or 
salaried  women  giving  their  entire  time.  In  the  court  of  the 
police  justice  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  the  probation  officers  are  either 
on  the  staffs  of  humane  or  charitable  societies  or  are  philan- 
thropic citizens.  In  the  children's  division  of  the  police  courts 
in  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady 
and  Yonkers  the  officers  of  humane  or  charitable  societies  in  most 
instances  act  as  probation  officers  without  additional  salary. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  sufficient  legislative  au- 
thority has  been  given  for  the  extension  of  the  so-called  probation 
system  to  every  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  State, 
and  for  the  employment  of  suitable  probation  officers  either  with 
or  without  salaries.  The  principle  is  actually  applied,  however, 
only  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  and  where  in  use, 
no  uniformity  of  practice  is  found  either  in  the  methods  of  select- 
ing probation  officers,  the  kind  of  persons  selected,  the  amount 
of  compensation  given,  the  length  of  probationary  terms,  or  in 
the  methods  of  work  adopted.  There  is  also  no  provision  for 
the  supervision,  coordination  or  regulation  of  their  work  by  any 
State  department  or  judicial  body,  which  fact  helps  to  explain 
some  of  the  divergencies  which  are  found  in  practice. 

Status  of  the  Children's  Court  Movement  in  New  York. 
Conditions  regarding  the  children's  or  juvenile  courts  in  this 
State  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  found  in  the  adoption 
of  probationary  methods.  The  duty  of  providing  such  separate 
facilities  for  the  hearing  of  cases  involving  the  trial  or  commit- 
ment of  children  in  every  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the 
State  is  definitely  laid  down  in  the  statute.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  only  a  minority  of  the  cities  in  the  State  have  made  pro- 
visions for  such  separate  trials,  and  fewer  still  have  provided 
separate  court  rooms,  notably  New  York  City,  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  Boroughs,  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  The  principle  of 
having  a  separate  time  for  holding  sessions  of  the  court  for  the 
trial  of  children's  causes,  however,  haa  been  adopted  in  more  com- 
munities than  has  the  probation  idea  as  applied  to  children.  As 
in  the  case  of  probation  work  the  practice  in  matters  of  organi- 
zation, place  and  time  of  holding  sessions,  character  of  court 
rooms,  places  of  detention  and  methods  of  work  varies  widely, 
and  lacks  system,  unity  and  coordination. 

Commission  of  Inquiry. 
It  would  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  the  State  the 
greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  useful  practice,  that  the 
present  Legislature  provide  for  a  commission,  similar  to  that  now 
considering  the  probation  question,  to  inquire  into  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of 'children's  courts  in  this  State  and  to  report 
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its  findings  to  the  Legislature.  Such  an  inquiry  should  bring  out 
specifically  the  following  points  for  the  information  of  the  public 
and  as  a  basis  for  further  legislation  if  needed. 

1.  A  comparison  of  the  statutes  authorizing  such  courts  in  this 
and  other  states. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  present  statutes  in 
reference  to  such  courts  are  observed  in  this  State. 

3.  The  different  forms  of  organization  of  such  courts,  and  the 
personnel  of  the  bench  and  staff. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  provision  is  made  for  separate  court 
rooms,  separate  sessions  of  the  court  and  suitable  places  of 
detention,  both  when  awaiting  trial  and  after  commitment. 

5.  The  character  of  the  court  rooms  and  the  proceedings  and  to 
what  extent  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  police  court. 

6.  The  extent  to  which  the  work  of  the  court  is  supplemented 
and  strengthened  by  suitable  statutes  enforcing  the  responsibility 
of  parents,  compulsory  school  attendance,  the  prevention  of  the 
use  of  child  labor  and  probationary  methods. 

7.  The  extent  to  which  probation  officers  are  used  in  these 
courts,  the  method  of  selection,  personnel  of  staff  and  results 
secured. 

8.  The  defects  of  the  present  practices  in  the  State  with  rela- 
tion to  these  courts. 

9.  The  necessity  for  providing  competent  supervision  for  the 
work  of  these  courts  by  a  department  of  the  State  government 
or  a  judicial  body. 

PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  IN  RECEIPT  OF   PUBLIC  MONEY. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  development  of  the  charities  of  the 
State  is  the  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the  hospital  idea  which 
has  found  expression  in  the  large  number  of  general  hospitals 
which  have  been  established  during  the  last  five  years,  many 
of  them  in  relatively  small  cities  or  towns.  Most  of  the  com- 
munities in  the  State  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more  are 
now  provided  with  one  or  more  general  hospitals.  Since  1895, 
40  general  hospitals  have  been  incorporated.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  142  such  hospitals  in  the  State  in  receipt  of  public 
funds  and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Charities,  in  addition  to  an  appreciable  number  of 
purely  private  hospitals  which  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Board. 

Increased  Efficiency. 

An  extensive  development  in  plant,  equipment,  resources  and 
efficiency,  in  response  to  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  more  and  better  hospital  service  has  accompanied  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  such  charities.  In  several  in- 
stances new  buildings  or  additions  have  been  constructed, 
equipment  has  been  modernized,  or  an  ambulance  service  estab- 
lished. Greater  protection  against  fire  has  been  afforded  in  a 
number  of  instances  during  the  past  year  by  the  construction  of 
outside  iron  stairway  escapes  as  provided  by  chapter  381,  Laws 
of  1895.  The  standard  of  hospital  management  has  been  raised 
constantly  during  the  past  decade. 

Increased  Cost  of  Equipment  and  Maintenance  Resulting  in  Financial 

Embarrassment. 
These  advances  in  hospital  science,  equipment  and  efficiency 
of  management  have  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cost  of  conducting  these  institutions.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  managers  have  been  obliged  to  take  measures  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  hospital's  revenue  in  order  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  conducting  the  institution,  and  in  many  cases 
some  embarrassment  has  been  caused  by  deficits  of  a  considerable 
magnitude. 

The  Hospital  Situation  in  New  York  City. 

This  embarrassment  has  been  most  acute  and  widely  felt  in 
the  hospitals  of  New  York  City,  several  of  which  faced  deficits, 
some  of  them  very  large,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1904.  The  crit- 
ical situation  thus  developed  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
caused  much  discussion,  with  the  result  of  focusing  public 
thought  upon  the  entire  hospital  situation  in  that  city.  This 
inquiry  and  discussion  developed  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  during  the  last  decade 
in  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  hospitals. 

2.  That  the  deficits  of  certain  hospitals  were  so  marked  as  to 
demand  prompt  and  well-considered  action. 
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3.  That  the  per  diem  cost  to  the  hospital  of  maintaining 
patients  committed  to  the  city  is  from  f  1.40  to  f  1.60  or  about 
double  the  per  diem  rate  paid  by  the  city  for  such  care — 1.60  for 
medical,  $.80  for  surgical  cases;  and  f.38  for  children. 

4.  That  wide  differences  exist  in  the  relative  cost  of  plants, 
expenses  of  operation,  business  methods,  financial  management, 
sources  of  revenue,  and  methods  of  accounting. 

6.  That  there  is  little  or  no  cooperation  among  the  private 
hospitals  of  the  city,  or  between  the  private  and  municipal  hospi- 
tals, with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  manner  and  securing  larger  support 
from  the  public. 

6.  That  marked  economies  in  the  management  of  these  char- 
ities, particularly  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  fuel  and  light,  is 
possible  and  desirable. 

7.  That  as  a  rule  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter 
of  securing  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  from  patients  in  both 
private  and  municipal  hospitals. 

8.  That  the  ambulance  service  in  the  city  is  not  well  adjusted 
or  coflrdinated.  That  certain  districts  are  insufficiently  provided 
with  ambulance  service  while  in  others,  the  number  of  ambu- 
lances increases  the  competition  for  patients. 

9.  That  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  or  a 
special  Commission  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  that  purpose 
is  desirable. 

Multiplication  of  Small  Hospitals. 

The  great  demand  for  hospital  service  above  noted  and  the 
desire  of  certain  physicians  not  connected  with  existing  hospitals 
to  secure  such  a  connection  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  large 
number  of  small  hospitals  usually  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State 
without  adequate  resources.  Former  dwelling  houses  are  utilized 
for  the  purpose  after  more  or  less  alteration  and  renovation.  The 
result  is  a  makeshift  which  can  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity adequately.  In  view  of  the  large  resources  necessary  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  hospital  the  Board  exercises  the  greatest 
care  in  considering  applications  for  approval  of  certificates  of  in- 
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corporation  for  this  class  of  charities.  However,  as  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  managers  to  incorporate  in  order  to  open  such 
a  hospital,  there  is  no  effective  check  upon  the  establishment  of 
these  undesirable  institutions. 

Appropriations  in  Lump  Sums  to  Hospitals. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  manifested  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  hospitals  located  in  some  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  to  secure  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature  an  appro- 
priation from  the  public  treasury  of  a  gross  sum  per  annum  for 
the  work  of  the  hospital.  These  acts  are  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality, and  of  still  more  doubtful  public  policy.  They  are  in 
effect  an  entering  wedge  for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  sub- 
sidies given  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered. 
The  effect  of  such  payments  of  gross  sums  is  to  nullify  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  that  "  no  such  payments  shall  be  made 
for  any  inmate  of  such  institutions,  who  is  not  received  and  re- 
tained therein  pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities."  The  rules  of  this  Board  provide  that  the  proper  poor 
law  officer  shall  accept  each  public  charge  in  writing  after  due 
inquiry  as  to  his  circumstances.  It  has  not  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Board  when  payment  is  made 
to  charitable  institutions  in  gross  amounts. 

FIRE  PROTECTION. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  again  for  protection  for  the 
residents  of  institutions  against  tire  and  its  attendant  dangers, 
with  the  following  gratifying  results,  which  are  to  be  credited 
both  to  the  managers  and  the  local  fire  officials,  who  took  action 
on  the  request  of  this  Board. 

Escapes  erected  or  improved  in  46  institutions; 

Alarm  connection  installed  in  7  institutions; 

Standpipes  installed  in  9  institutions; 

Extinguishers  provided  in  55  institutions; 

Fire  drills  organized  in  20  institutions; 

Night  watch  employed  in  13  institutions; 

Stoves  and  gas  jets  protected  in  37  institutions ; 

Additional  apparatus  provided  in  6  institutions. 
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The  general  laws  governing  this  matter  are  somewhat  im- 
perfect, particularly  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  and  noticeably  in- 
adequate as  not  affecting  homes  for  children,  a  class  of  institu- 
tions in  great  need  of  adequate  legal  safeguards.  The  experience 
of  the  Board  in  securing  action  on  this  matter  particularly  in 
hospitals  shows  the  value  of  even  an  imperfect  statute  as  a 
support  to  the  representations  of  this  body. 

THE  INCREASED  WORK  OF  SUPERVISION  OF  PRIVATE 
CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETIES  IN  RECEIPT 
OF  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

The  increasing  demands  which  the  work  of  exercising  super- 
vision over  the  private  institutions  in  this  State  makes  upon  the 
Board  are  embarrassing  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  such  institutions  and  the  higher  standards  of  manage- 
ment demanded  by  the  public  each  year.  This  makes  necessary  a 
constant  broadening  of  the  scope  and  an  increased  thoroughness 
and  specialization  of  the  work  of  inspection.  The  number  of 
inspections  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  two  years  and 
the  scope  of  such  inquiries  has  been  correspondingly  broadened, 
although  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  usefulness  of  the  department  is  also  limited  by  the 
lack  of  qualified  special  inspectors.  With  the  many  improve- 
ments made  in  the  plant  and  general  administration  of  these 
institutions  during  recent  years,  major  defects  in  the  general 
administration  have  for  the  most  part  been  corrected,  and  the 
greatest  present  need  of  these  institutions  is  for  more  scientific 
management  in  the  matters  of  dietary,  sanitation,  records, 
accounts  and  educational  work.  The  department  is  in  immediate 
need  of  a  qualified  inspector  of  educational  work  and  when 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  very  desirable  to 
have  a  competent  dietitian  to  visit  the  private  institutions  of  the 
State  to  aid  them  in  strengthening  their  work.  A  clerk  or  stat- 
istician is  needed  in  the  central  office  at  the  present  time  to 
tabulate  the  data  secured  in  reports  of  inspection,  so  that  they 
may  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Legislature,  the  public  and 
the  Board. 
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SIXTH  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND 

CORRECTION. 

The  Sixth  New  York-  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection met  in  New  York  City  November  14  to  16,  1905,  and  was 
an  interesting  and  useful  gathering.  The  presiding  officer, 
elected  according  to  custom  at  the  preceding  meeting,  was  Mr. 
Nathan  Bijur,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  which  made  the  delegates  welcome  was  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Choate. 

All  of  the  sessions  of  the  conference  were  well  attended,  more 
than  400  delegates  being  present,  while  as  usual  many  who  were 
present  neglected  to  register  their  names  with  the  secretary. 

The  subjects  considered  at  the  conference  were:  "The  Care 
and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes;"  "The  Sick  and 
Mentally  Defective;"  "Social  Betterment;"  "Treatment  of  the 
Criminal;"  "Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children ;" 
and  "The  Enforcement  of  Law  and  Elimination  of  Politics  in 
Charitable  Work."  Papers  were  presented  and  various  phases 
of  these  general  subjects  discussed  by  some  of  the  best  qualified 
workers  in  the  field  of  charities  and  correction  in  this  State. 
Their  contributions  will  be  preserved  in  the  volume  of  proceed- 
ings published  by  the  conference.  This  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  philanthropy  in  this  State  can  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary. 

The  Seventh  Conference  is  to  hold  its  sessions  in  Rochester 
on  November  13  to  15,  1906,  with  Dr.  William  Mabon,  President 
of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  as  President.  The  other 
principal  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees  are  the  following: 
Vice-Presidents,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  Rochester; 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  New  York  City;  Ansley  Wilcox,  Buffalo. 
Secretary,  William  B.  Buck,  Albany.  Assistant  Secretaries, 
Arthur  W.  Towne,  Syracuse;  Walter  E.  Kruesi,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels,  New  York  City.  Treasurer,  Frank 
Tucker,  New  York  City.  Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Poor  in 
their  Homes,  William  H.  Allen,  New  York,  Chairman;  Com- 
mittee on  the  Sick,  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  New  York,  Chairman; 
Committee  on  Children,  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  New  York,  Chair- 
man;  Committee  on   Public   Institutions,   George  E.   Dunham, 
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Utica,  Chairman;  Committee  on  Standard  of  Living,  Frank 
Tucker,  New  York,  Chairman;  Committee  on  the  Defective, 
William  L.  Russell,  Poughkeepsie,  Chairman;  Committee  on  the 
Criminal,  Col.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Elmira,  Chairman. 

THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held  at  Lake 
Placid,  June  20,  21  and  22,  1005.  The  president  of  the  conven- 
tion was  Superintendent  John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Suffolk  county. 
A  large  number  of  representatives  was  present  from  the  several 
counties  of  the  State.  The  convention  brought  together  members 
of  the  boards  of  supervisors  and  other  officials  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  public  charity,  representatives 
of- many  charitable  societies  under  private  control,  as  well  as 
other  men  and  women  interested  in  work  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
pendent poor. 

These  annual  conferences  have  a  direct  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  almshouses  of  the  several  counties. 
The  supervisors  present  note  the  practical  results.  They  listen 
with  interest  to  the  conferences  upon  questions  which  affect 
administration  and  hear  the  need  of  liberal  appropriations  for 
improvements  discussed.  The  interchange  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience as  well  as  the  papers  and  discussions  will  no  doubt  be 
reflected  at  the  annual  meetings  of  boards  responsible  for  the 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
almshouses. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  papers  read :  "The  Train- 
ing of  Wayward  Girls ;"  "Practical  Aid  to  Deserted  Families;" 
"State,  Alien  and  Nonresident  Poor;"  "The  Proper  Care  of  Con- 
sumptive Poor ;"  "Some  Hindrances  in  Placing-out  Work ;"  "The 
Rights  of  Parents;"  "Constructive  Philanthropy;"  and  "Im- 
migration as  it  affects  our  Public  and  Private  Charities." 

Besides  these  formal  papers,  there  were  a  number  of  reports 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  the 
Catholic  Home  Bureau,  and  other  similar  organizations  engaged 
in  charitable  work. 
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Organization  for  1905-1906. 

President,  John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Suffolk  county;  First  Vice- 
President,  Ralph  S.  Wisner,  Ontario  county;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, E.  B.  Nichols,  Jefferson  county;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
J.  W.  Ives,  Wyoming  county. 

Committee  on  Organization — D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Poughkeepsie ; 
Jonathan  Baker,  Suffolk;  A.  J.  Trimble,  Cayuga;  O.  R.  West- 
over,  Schenectady;  R.  C.  Quinn,  Chenango. 

Committee  on  Legislation — E.  B.  Long,  Westchester;  Ralph  S. 
Wisner,  Ontario;  A.  C.  Sutherland,  Orange;  William  C.  Acker, 
Steuben ;  D.  C.  B.  Brooks,  Tioga. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — C.  E.  Weisz,  New  York  City;  A.  C. 
Smith,  Oneida;  Jasper  Smith.  Broome;  P.  Redmond,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Mallory,  Chemung. 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place — A.  D.  Smith,  Essex;  J.  W. 
Brown,  Otsego;  C.  E.  Dodge,  Chautauqua;  W.  H.  Townsend, 
Yates;  William  J.  Wallis,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Topics — Miss  E.  W.  Guy,  New  York  City ;  Cyrus 
C.  Lathrop,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  L.  L.  Long,  Erie;  Smith  Rice, 
Onondaga. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  the  Kent  Hotel,  Lakewood, 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  29  and  30,  1906. 

THE  THIRTY-SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  Thirty-second  National  Conference  of  Charijties  and  Cor- 
rection met  in  Portland,  Oregon,  July  15  to  21,  1905.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Conference,  who  was  elected  in  1904,  at  the  session  of 
the  Conference  held  at  Portland,  Maine,  was  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
Smith,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul. 

Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  place  of  meeting  from  New 
York,  making  necessary  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  Board  did  not  send  a 
delegate  to  Portland,  but  Superintendent  Frank  Kunzmann  of  the 
Board's  Eastern  Inspection  District  Office,  who  was  traveling  in 
the  West,  attended  some  of  the  sessions. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Conference  are 
aware  that  it  was  established  by  public  officials  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  or  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  classes, 
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in  order  to  provide  for  the  discussion  of  various  phases  of  the 
practical  problems  arising  in  such  work.  Of  late  years  the  Con- 
ference has  been  drifting  away  from  this  purpose  and  has  be- 
come a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  all  kinds  of  social  work  and 
theories.  These  discussions  are  valuable,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  public  officials  having  to  do  with  the  actually  dependent 
derive  the  benefit  they  should  from  spending  a  week,  and  often 
much  more,  away  from  their  duties  in  attendance  at  a  Conference 
of  this  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  many  such  workers  the  National 
Conference  should  be  made  of  more  practical  benefit  to  these 
public  officials. 

The  Conference  voted  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1906,  and 
elected  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York  its  Presi- 
dent. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

A  National  Conference  on  Immigration  was  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  December  6,  7  and  8,  1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation.  Delegates  were  in  attendance  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  the  discussions  upon  the 
problems  involved  in  the  immigration  question  reflected  fairly  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  country.  New  York  State  was 
fully  represented,  by  delegates  appointed  by  the  Governor  (one 
of  whom  was  Commissioner  Rosendale,  representing  this  Board), 
representatives  of  official  bodies,  and  others  familiar  with  and 
deeply  interested  in  immigration.  The  President  of  this  Board, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor 
attended  the  sessions.  The  Conference  before  closing  adopted 
nine  resolutions  and  requested  Congress  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration Laws  in  conformity  thereto.  Three  of  the  nine  were  pre- 
pared and  offered  by  the  representatives  of  this  Board,  and  em- 
bodied, in  part,  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  State 
and  Alien  Poor  in  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1904. 

THE  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION. 
In  compliance  with  chapter  546  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association — a  voluntary  association  among  whose 
objects  are  the  visitation  and  improvement  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  the  State,  or  by  counties,  cities  or  towns, 
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The  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 

and  the  placing  of  destitute  children  in  families — has  submitted 
to  the  Board  its  thirty-third  annual  report,  covering  its  work  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1905.  The  year's  work  is  sumnfar- 
ized  in  the  report  as  follows : 

1.  The  Association's  local  committees  have  visited  and  main 
tained  a  supervision  over  the  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  in 
47  of  the  58  counties  of  the  State,  which  have  such  institutions, 
including  the  frequent  inspection  of  all  the  numerous  institutions 
in  the  Departments  of  Public  Charities  and  of  Bellevue  and 
Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York  City. 

2.  Nine  State  Charitable  Institutions  have  been  visited  by  the 
Association's  25  local  visitors  to  these  institutions,  and  the 
thirteen  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  by  its  50  local  visitors 
to  State  Hospitals.  From  the  central  office  two  State  Charitable 
Institutions  and  five  State  Hospitals  have  been  visited. 

3.  Several  County  Committees  have  appeared  before  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  the  committee  in  New  York  City  has 
appeared  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to 
state  the  needs  of,  and  to  urge  proper  appropriations  for,  public 
charitable  institutions. 

4.  All  proposed  legislation  relating  to  charities  has  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  Association  has  taken  an  active  party 
in  cooperation  with  other  associations,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals in  endeavoring  to  influence  legislation  which  affected 
the  welfare  of  the  poor. 

5.  The  Association  had  under  the  oversight  of  its  various 
branches  and  committees  on  October  1,  1905,  1,220  children  who 
had  been  placed  in  families,  or  were  with  their  mothers  in  situa- 
tions. If  these  children  were  collected  in  one  institution,  the 
expenditure  for  site  and  buildings  would  certainly  be  at  least 
{500,000  and  the  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance  not  less 
than  f  100,000.  Under  the  present  plan  there  has  been  no  expense 
for  land  or  buildings,  and  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  per  year 
for  placing-out  and  subsequent  supervision.  The  superior  ad- 
vantages of  family  life  for  these  younger  children  are  not  leas 
marked,  and  are  far  more  important  to  the  community  than  the 
incidental  economy  of  the  plan.  The  work  for  children  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  following  committees  and  branches: 
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a:  The  Placing-out  Committee  has  found  permanent  free  homes 
in  carefully  selected  families  for  100  destitute  children,  nearly  all 
of  whom  were  public  charges,  and  has  exercised  a  careful  super- 
vision over  these  children  and  over  those  placed-out  in  preceding 
years.  The  total  number  placed  in  families  by  the  committee 
from  August,  1898,  to  September  30,  1905,  is  530. 

b:  Through  County  Committees,  supplemented  by  the  Placing- 
out  Agency,  the  Association  has  maintained  a  friendly  visitation 
over  some  of  the  dependent  children  placed  in  families  by  public 
officials  in  Allegany  and  Nassau  counties. 

c:  The  Committee  on  Providing  Situations  in  the  Country  for 
Destitute  Mothers  with  Infants  secured  590  situations  for  home- 
less women  with  their  babies  during  the  year,  and  had  857 
mothers  with  babies  under  its  care. 

d:  The  Newburgh  Agency  for  Dependent  Children,  maintained 
by  the  Association's  committee  in  the  city  of  Newburgh,  visited 
and  maintained  an  effective  oversight  over  59  destitute  children 
from  that  city,  placed  in  families  either  by  the  agency,  or,  before 
its  establishment,  by  the  Almshouse  Commissioners,  and  investi- 
gated 27  applications  for  the  admission  of  children  to  the  New- 
burgh City  Children's  Home. 

e:  The  Columbia  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children 
assists  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Columbia  county  in 
the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  children  who  are,  or 
sought  to  be  made,  a  charge  on  the  county.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  of  this  agency  the  number  of  children  maintained  by  the 
county  in  private  institutions  has  been  reduced  from  98  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1901,  to  50  on  September  30, 1905. 

f:  An  agency  for  dependent  children  was  established  April  1st 
In  Rockland  county  to  assist  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  in 
caring  for  children  who  are  wards  of  the  county.  As  a  result 
of  the  work  of  this  agency  the  number  of  children  maintained 
by  the  county  has  been  reduced  in  six  months  from  75  to  51. 
Twenty-two  children  have  been  returned  to  parents  and  relatives. 
Pour  have  been  placed  in  free  family  homes.  Three  have  become 
self-supporting,  and  two  have  been  transferred  to  State  In- 
stitutions for  defectives. 
11 
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g:  The  Joint  Committee — State  Charities  Aid  Association  and 
New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor — 
on  the  Care  of  Motherless  Infants,  works  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City,  and  had  under 
its  care  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  327  mother- 
less babies  received  from  the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

Abstracts  of  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Association's  County 
Committees  are  herewith  submitted: 

Erie  County. 

The  committee  sends  the  following  report: 

"The  work  of  the  Erie  County  Committee  during  the  past  year 
has  not  followed  any  special  new  line.  The  members  have  tried 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  institution  by  frequent  inspection. 
The  general  care  of  the  inmates  has  been  good  and  the  officials  in 
charge  seem  kindly  and  efficient. 

"The  only  new  building  is  the  Nurses'  Home,  completed  and 
occupied  early  in  September.  The  committee  regrets  exceedingly 
that  after  the  long  delay  in  finishing  this  building  it  should  be 
found  to  be  so  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  nurses.  The 
sleeping  accommodations  are  exceedingly  poor,  two  nurses  oc- 
cupying a  room  hardly  large  enough  for  one  person,  and  contain- 
ing one  small  closet  and  one  bureau.  A  very  large  amount  of  space 
has  been  given  to  halls,  etc.,  which  are  of  no  value  to  any  one. 
The  cost  of  the  building  (nearly  $70,000)  should  have  provided 
all  necessary  comforts  for  the  46  nurses.  A  great  deal  of  public 
criticism  has  been  made  in  the  daily  press  regarding  this  build- 
ing which  has  materially  helped  in  deferring  the  renovation  of 
the  building  lately  occupied  by  the  nurses  into  a  maternity 
ward.  The  plans  presented  call  for  a  cost  of  $22,000,  and  were 
declared  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  to  be  quite 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  a  babies'  ward.  At  their  suggestion 
the  question  of  boarding  out  dependent  babies  in  homes  was  dis- 
cussed and  the  question  is  still  under  consideration  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  has  long  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  plan.  The  committee  was  very  fortunate 
in  having  Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark  present  at  the  meeting  held 
with  the  supervisors,  and  we  hope  very  much  that  the  matter  may 
be  favorably  reported." 
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Livingston  County. 

The  almshouse  in  this  county  continues  to  be  one  of  the  poorest 
in  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  many  recent  improvements. 
The  following  statement  has  been  submitted  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee: 

"Your  committee  recognizes  improvement  in  certain  particulars 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Livingston  County  Home.  We  are  glad  for 
the  new  and  excellent  quarters  now  nearly  ready  for  the  inmates. 

"We  submit,  however,  to  your  Board  that  several  matters  still 
call  loudly  for  correction.  In  the  quarters  for  the  women  par- 
ticularly, the  rooms  are  untidy.  The  beds  are  unsanitary,  in  some 
cases  infested  with  vermin.  There  appears  lack  of  efficiency  in 
general  management.  There  is  lack  of  reasonable  attention  to 
the  sick  and  feeble.  No  nurse  is  employed.  No  one  remains  at 
night  in  the  ward  to  look  after  the  sick  and  the  dying.  The 
food, — we  do  not  now  criticize  its  quality  or  its  preparation, — 
does  lack  variety  and  fitness  for  the  needs  of  the  weak  and  the 
aged.  Fresh  vegetables  in  their  season  may  well  displace  the 
ordinary,  boiled  cabbage  more  frequently." 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  the  failure  to  adopt  a  high 
standard  and  to  require  that  the  institution  be  kept  up  to  this 
standard.  The  citizens  of  the  county  should  insist  upon  having 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  a  man  of  enlightened 
views  who  will  adopt  modern  methods  in  caring  for  the  unfor- 
tunate wards  of  the  county. 

Oneida  County. 

The  two  urgent  and  long-standing  needs  of  the  Oneida  county 
almshouse  are  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  a  steam  laundry.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  laundry  is  at  last  in  process  of 
erection,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  will  see  a  hospital 
provided,  as  this  is  the  only  large  almshouse  in  the  State  which 
lacks  such  a  building.  During  the  past  year  the  woodwork  in 
the  basement  of  the  inmates'  building  and  the  administration 
building  throughout  has  been  repainted  and  varnished,  and  the 
boilers  have  been  rebricked.  Improvements  are  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  protection  of  the  institution  from  fire,  and  the 
plumbing  system.    The  closets  are  not  sanitary.    The  fire  pro- 
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tectionx  is  very  inadequate  and  the  fire  escapes  are  actually 
dangerous.  The  hose,  of  which  the  institution  has  about  300 
feet,  is  so  poor  as  to  be  almost  useless.  It  is  reported  that  there 
are  no  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  seems  remarkable 
for  a  population  of  between  250  and  300.  The  question  is  sug- 
gested whether  every  case  is  properly  diagnosed. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  our  visitor  to  the 
Utica  General  Hospital. 

"A  year  ago  last  March  the  City  Hospital  for  the  city  poor  was 
enlarged  and  changed  to  the  General  Hospital,  allowing  paying 
patients  as  well.  I  was  informed,  however,  that  they  are  re- 
stricted to  contagious  diseases  and  emergency  cases. 

"Since  my  last  report  the  main  building  has  been  enlarged  by 
adding  a  third  story  to  the  rear  wing.  This  was  finished  last 
July  and  adds  a  large  ward  for  men,  eight  rooms  for  nurses, 
allows  the  enlargement  of  the  children's  ward,  and  adds  two  bath- 
rooms and  two  sunbridges.  Piazzas  enclosed  in  glass  have  been 
added  on  the  south  side,  and  two  open  piazzas  on  the  north  side 
of  the  building  on  the  second  and  third  floors  for  the  use  of  the 
patients.  This  building  will  accommodate,  without  crowding,  50 
patients.  In  the  rear  a  little  distance  away  two  new  brick  build- 
ings have  been  erected  and  were  furnished  last  summer.  The 
nearer  one  as  tlje  boiler  and  laundry  house.  Farther  off  is  the 
pavilion  designed  for  the  care  of  contagious  diseases.  It  is 
divided  by  a  brick  wall  into  two  wards,  each  holding  fifteen  beds. 
Above  the  central  part  is  the  nurses'  dormitory,  bathroom  and 
laundry.  Their  clothing  is  sterilized  in  the  laundry  before  being 
sent  to  the  main  laundry.  At  the  south  side  of  this  building  is 
a  sunroom  for  convalescents. 

"Tlie  patients  are  under  the  care  of  the  house  physician  and  a 
medical  staff  consisting  of  our  best  physicians,  and  has  a  training 
school  connected  therewith.  There  are  fourteen  nurses  under 
Miss  Anna  O'Neil. 

"There  is  a  fine  surgery  so  that  surgical  cases  can  be  cared 
for,  as  it  is  well  supplied  with  everything  necessary  to  success, 
also  an  X-ray  room  for  treatment  of  patients. 

"With  the  elevator  and  the  dumb  waiter  there  is  no  need  to 
require  any  of  the  patients  to  go  to  the  dining  room;  they  are 
served  in  their  wards  and  rooms. 
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"Over  500  patients  were  treated  in  the  hospital  during  the  past 
jear.  At  the  time  I  last  visited  the  hospital  there  were  45  in  the 
main  building  and  six  in  the  pavilion." 

.    Rensselaer  County. 

The  almshouse  has  at  last  been  provided  with  a  steam-power 
laundry,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of  this 
institution.  The  special  need  at  present  is  a  separate  hospital 
for  communicable  diseases,  including  provision  for  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  committee  is  making  an  effort  to  interest  the 
public  officials  in  providing  suitable  accommodations  for  this 
class  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  their  efforts  will  be 
successful.  This  almshouse  has  about  the  same  census  as  that 
of  Onondaga  county,  located  near  Syracuse,  where  there  is  not 
only  an  excellent  hospital  for  the  sick  but  a  special  pavilion  for 
tubercular  cases.  The  authorities  of  Rensselaer  county  might 
get  some  valuable  hints  by  visiting  the  Syracuse  institution. 

Rockland  County. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  county  is  providing  a  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  almshouse.  This  has  long  been  the  most 
urgent  need.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  a  good 
one,  well  equipped  for  the  care  of  the  sick  who  are  now  cared  for 
in  their  own  rooms,  and  that  a  competent  nurse  will  be  employed 
to  care  for  them.  The  nurse  should  have  a  man  assistant  to 
help  .her  in  the  care  of  the  sick  men.  Other  needs  are  water- 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  water,  fire  escapes,  and  a  larger  supply  of 
chairs.  During  the  past  year  the  main  building  has  been  reno- 
vated and  the  upper  story  of  the  women's  building.  When 
plumbing  is  being  done  in  the  new  hospital  it  would  be  well  to 
arrange  for  the  introduction  of  spray  baths  in  the  main  building. 
At  present  there  is  only  one  bathtub  for  the  men,  who  generally 
number  more  than  50.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  hospital 
will  make  some  provision  for  the  care  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  who  are  now  so  unsuitably  cared  for  as  to  endanger 
the  health  of  the  other  inmates.  During  the  past  year  four 
children  have  been  received  and  retained  at  the  almshouse  for  a 
period  of  from  a  few  days  to  several  months.    It  is  contrary  to 
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law  that  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  should  be 
received  at  all  at  such  institutions,  and  as  the  county  cares  for 
many  of  these  children  in  boarding  homes  all  children  of  the  class 
received  at  the  almshouse  should  be  placed  temporarily  in  such 
homes.  In  April  an  agency  for  dependent  children  was  estab- 
lished by  this  Association,  and  is  in  full  operation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  this  Association. 

Suffolk  County. 

The  almshouse  maintains  its  usual  excellent  condition  under 
the  able  superintendent  and  matron  who  have  for  eighteen  years 
occupied  this  position.  No  special  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  year  and  there  are  no  special  needs  which  should  be 
met  at  the  present  time.  This  institution  suffers  considerably 
from  the  commitment  of  vagrants  by  magistrates,  ten  having 
been  committed  during  jthe  year  who  were  serving  terms  of  from 
30  days  to  six  months.  The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  provides 
that  only  vagrants  who  are  proper  subjects  for  such  relief  may 
be  committed  by  magistrates  to  the  almshouse  at  hard  labor,  but 
such  men  prove  to  be  of  a  disorderly  type,  and  their  presence 
interferes  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  institution, 
whose  main  function  is  to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm. The  committee  recommends  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as 
to  require  such  commitments  to  be  made  to  jails  or  penitentiaries. 

Westchester  County. 

Quarterly  meetings  of  the  full  Committee  have  been  held  during 
the  year  and  the  executive  committee  has  met  from  time  to  time. 
Regular  monthly  or  quarterly  letters  have  been  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Almshouse  regarding  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
institution,  and  representatives  of  the  Committee  have  met  with 
these  officers  to  confer  regarding  needed  improvements.  The 
Committee  has  also,  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  its  members, 
who  is  an  architect,  with  the  assistance  of  an  engineer  who 
generously  gave  his  services  to  the  Committee,  procured  an  ex- 
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amination  into  the  water  system  with  special  reference  to  the 
pollution  of  the  stream  which  runs  through  the  almshouse 
grounds  and  from  which  water  is  taken  farther  down  to  supply 
cities  and  towns  in  the  county.  A  report  on  this  subject  was 
presented  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  has  since  made  a 
special  investigation  of  the  situation  and  has  ordered  the  abate- 
ment of  the  nuisance.  The  supervisors  are  now  considering  plans 
for  dealing  with  their  sewage  and  so  disposing  of  it  as  to  improve 
the  soil  of  the  almshouse  farm  and  avoid  the  pollution  of  the 
stream.  There  is  still  need  of  improvements  in  the  plumbing, 
and  increased  bathing  facilities.  The  need  of  a  good  nurse  for 
the  babies  is  also  reported,  but  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
board  babies  who  are  cared  for  without  their  mothers  in  family 
homes  adjacent  to  the  almshouse,  as  such  a  system  of  care  has 
better  results  than  can  be  procured  by  caring  for  babies  in  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  the  four  children  who  were  born  in  the  almshouse  during 
the  year  two  have  died  and  two  left  with  their  mothers.  The 
county  has  a  large  number  of  dependent  children,  a  total  of  508 
remaining  in  institutions  on  September  30th.  The  hospital  for 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  proved  very  useful  and 
might  do  even  better  service  with  some  slight  improvements. 
The  sputum  cups  used  are  not  of  the  modern  style  and  should 
be  replaced  by  inexpensive  and  hygienic  paper  cups  that  can  be 
easily  destroyed  after  having  been  used.  The  work  of  cleaning 
the  metal  sputum  cups  is  so  offensive  to  the  nurses  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  necessity  for  requiring  such  work  when  inexpensive 
destructible  cups  can  be  provided.  While  this  almshouse  and  the 
accompanying  hospitals  are  in  many  ways  well  managed,  the 
older  buildings  are  so  obsolete  in  construction  and  so  difficult  to 
modernize  that  they  should  be  gradually  replaced  by  new  build- 
ings. It  is  unfortunate  that  before  the  two  hospitals  were  con- 
structed the  present  site  was  not  abandoned  and  some  suitable 
one  provided;  now  it  seems  difficult  to  make  a  change,  and  the 
only  hope  is  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  new  for  old  buildings. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  increased  pro- 
vision authorized  for  the  care  of  consumptives.  After  several 
years'  effort,  in  face  of  many  obstacles,  the  most  serious  of  which 
has  been  the  law  enacted  in  1903,  requiring  the  consent  of  both 
the  town  board  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  secured  a  large  site,  near  Otisville,  in  Orange 
county,  on  which  will  be  established  a  modern  sanatorium  for 
the  treatment  of  incipient  and  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  now  five  years  since 
the  city  was  given  authority  to  establish  such  an  institution 
beyond  its  own  limits,  and  three  years  since  the  matter  was 
taken  up  in  concrete  form  by  the  Health  Department.  Now  that 
the  site  has  been  secured,  we  trust  that  rapid  progress  will  be 
made  in  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  sanatorium  care. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  has  also  caused  to  be  ap- 
proved during  the  past  summer  plans  for  a  modern  hospital 
building  for  consumptives,  with  a  capacity  of  800,  to  be  erected 
on  property  adjoining  that  of  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony 
on  Staten  Island.  The  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  opened  by 
the  Charities  Department  on  Blaekwell's  Island  in  1902,  although 
its  capacity  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  is  wholly 
Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  large  number  of  consumptives  in 
various  stages  of  the  disease  who  seek  the  shelter  of  the  city 
hospitals.  It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore,  that  the  plans  for  this 
new  hospital  are  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  with  every  prospect  of  favorable  action  at 
an  early  date. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  during  the  year,  to  interest  the 
county  visiting  committees  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
containing  large  cities,  in  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis  in  their 
localities.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  make  active  efforts 
in  four  directions.  First,  in  securing  a  better  provision  for  con- 
sumptives in  almshouses  and  hospitals,  second,  in  securing  sana- 
torium care  in  the  State  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  or  elsewhere, 
for  incipient  cases,  third,  in  securing  home  care  with  proper 
medical  and  nursing  direction  for  consumptives  who  can  not  leave 
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home,  and,  fourth,  in  securing  a  more  general  and  complete  regis- 
tration by  health  departments  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Ap- 
propriate literature,  secured  from  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  has  been 
forwarded  to  these  committees.  A  pamphlet  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  consumptives  in  city  and  county  institutions,  prepared  by  the 
same  committee,  has  been  sent  to  the  examining  physician  or  resi- 
dent physician  in  each  county  almshouse  in  the  State. 

The  energetic  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  this  city  in  many 
directions  for  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis  should  be  equally 
effective  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  There  is  also  urgent 
need  for  the  education  of  the  rural  consumptive,  and  for  the 
protection  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that  the  county  com- 
mittees of  this  association  might  properly  take  an  active  part 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  promising 
movement  now  being  carried  on  for  the  restriction  of  a  disease 
that  ranks  second,  and,  in  many  places,  first,  among  the  causes 
of  death. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  the  position  of  general  medical  superintendent  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  perhaps  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  hospital  administration  in  this  country,  certainly  the 
most  important  in  view  of  the  amount  of  new  construction  under 
way  or  contemplated,  has  been  satisfactorily  filled  as  the  result 
of  a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  municipal  civil 
service  commission.  While  the  clerical  and  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  public  hospitals  in  the  city  and  State  service  are  quite 
generally  filled  by  competitive  examination,  or  promotion  exami- 
nation, we  think  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  position  of  such 
great  importance,  the  head  of  so  large  an  administrative  force, 
has  been  filled  as  the  result  of  an  open  competitive  examination. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the  extent 
and  location  of  the  need  for  additional  public  hospital  accommo- 
dation in  this  city.  Data  has  been  collected  showing  the  capacity 
of  each  hospital,  and  the  number  of  vacancies,  or  the  number  of 
excess  over  capacity,  on  a  given  date.  A  study  is  being  made 
of  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  in  the  rate  of  population 
in  each  district  of  the  city.    This  has  been  somewhat  delayed  in 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS. 

The  past  .year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  increased  pro- 
vision authorized  for  the  care  of  consumptives.  After  several 
years'  effort,  in  face  of  many  obstacles,  the  most  serious  of  which 
has  been  the  law  enacted  in  1903,  requiring  the  consent  of  both 
the  town  board  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  secured  a  large  site,  near  Otisville,  in  Orange 
county,  on  which  will  be  established  a  modern  sanatorium  for 
the  treatment  of  incipient  and  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  now  five  years  since 
the  city  was  given  authority  to  establish  such  an  institution 
beyond  its  own  limits,  and  three  years  since  the  matter  was 
taken  up  in  concrete  form  by  the  Health  Department.  Now  that 
the  site  has  been  secured,  we  trust  that  rapid  progress  will  be 
made  in  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  sanatorium  care. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  has  also  caused  to  be  ap- 
proved during  the  past  summer  plans  for  a  modern  hospital 
building  for  consumptives,  with  a  capacity  of  800,  to  be  erected 
on  property  adjoining  that  of  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony 
on  Staten  Island.  The  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  opened  by 
the  Charities  Department  on  Blackweirs  Island  in  1902,  although 
its  capacity  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  is  wholly 
Inadequate  to  provide  for  the  large  number  of  consumptives  in 
various  stages  of  the  disease  who  seek  the  shelter  of  the  city 
hospitals.  It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore,  that  the  plans  for  this 
new  hospital  are  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  with  every  prospect  of  favorable  action  at 
an  early  date. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  during  the  year,  to  interest  the 
county  visiting  committees  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
containing  large  cities,  in  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis  in  their 
localities.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  make  active  efforts 
in  four  directions.  First,  in  securing  a  better  provision  for  con- 
sumptives in  almshouses  and  hospitals,  second,  in  securing  sana- 
torium care  in  the  State  Hospital  for  Consumptives,  or  elsewhere, 
for  incipient  cases,  third,  in  securing  home  care  with  proper 
medical  and  nursing  direction  for  consumptives  who  can  not  leave 
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home,  and,  fourth,  in  securing  a  more  general  and  complete  regis- 
tration by  health  departments  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Ap- 
propriate literature,  secured  from  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  has  been 
forwarded  to  these  committees.  A  pamphlet  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  consumptives  in  city  and  county  institutions,  prepared  by  the 
same  committee,  has  been  sent  to  the  examining  physician  or  resi- 
dent physician  in  each  county  almshouse  in  the  State. 

The  energetic  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  this  city  in  many 
directions  for  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis  should  be  equally 
effective  in  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  There  is  also  urgent 
need  for  the  education  of  the  rural  consumptive,  and  for  the 
protection  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that  the  county  com- 
mittees of  this  association  might  properly  take  an  active  part 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  promising 
movement  now  being  carried  on  for  the  restriction  of  a  disease 
that  ranks  second,  and,  in  many  places,  first,  among  the  causes 
of  death. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  fact  that  the  position  of  general  medical  superintendent  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  perhaps  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  hospital  administration  in  this  country,  certainly  the 
most  important  in  view  of  the  amount  of  new  construction  under 
way  or  contemplated,  has  been  satisfactorily  filled  as  the  result 
of  a  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  municipal  civil 
service  commission.  While  the  clerical  and  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  public  hospitals  in  the  city  and  State  service  are  quite 
generally  filled  by  competitive  examination,  or  promotion  exami- 
nation, we  think  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  position  of  such 
great  importance,  the  head  of  so  large  an  administrative  force, 
has  been  filled  as  the  result  of  an  open  competitive  examination. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the  extent 
and  location  of  the  need  for  additional  public  hospital  accommo- 
dation in  this  city.  Data  has  been  collected  showing  the  capacity 
of  each  hospital,  and  the  number  of  vacancies,  or  the  number  of 
excess  over  capacity,  on  a  given  date.  A  study  is  being  made 
of  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  in  the  rate  of  population 
in  each  district  of  the  city.    This  has  been  somewhat  delayed  in 
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order  to  secure  the  figures  of  the  State  census  of  1905.  State- 
ments have  been  secured  from  the  municipal  hospitals  in  regard 
to  the  diseases  of  all  patients  transferred  to  these  hospitals 
from  private  hospitals  during  the  first  half  of  1905,  and  an 
analysis  of  these  figures  will  assist  in  showing  which  parts  of  the 
city  are  inadequately  provided  for  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases. 
The  investigation  is  being  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  report  to  the  city  authorities  in  regard  to  the  size 
and  the  location  of  additional  public  hospitals  in  this  city. 

REPORT    OF   SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    STATE    CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Association  now  has  26  visitors  to  10  of  the  State  Chari- 
table Institutions.  Many  of  the  visitors  make  frequent  inspec- 
tions of  these  institutions,  and  during  the  past  year  the  Rome 
State  Custodial  Asylum  and  the  State  Hospital  for  Incipient  Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis  have  been  visited  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

The  recommendation  made  in  our  annual  reports  for  several 
years,  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  should  have  the  power 
to  transfer  inmates  from  one  State  charitable  institution  to 
another  was  embodied  in  a  statute  last  winter.  Since  the  passage 
of  this  statute  29  inmates  have  been  transferred,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  from  the  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  to  the  Newark,  and 
Rome  State  Custodial  asylums  and  Craig  Colony;  these  were  all 
cases  who  were  either  incapable  of  further  education  or  had 
become  too  old  for  detention  at  the  Syracuse  institution,  which 
is  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  who  were  more  suit- 
able inmates  at  the  asylums  for  custodial  care. 

The  transformation  of  the  Hudson  House  of  Refuge  for  Women 
into  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  brought 
about  by  legislation  secured  by  the  Association  last  year,  has 
made  very  satisfactory  progress.  The  number  of  young  girls 
under  16  who  have  been  received  since  the  change  in  the  law  is 
200,  of  whom  there  now  remain  198,  while  the  number  of  older 
women  has  already  diminished  to  53,  and  in  the  course  of  another 
year  will  probably  be  eliminated  altogether.    The  arrangements 
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for  classification  at  this  institution  are  excellent,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  small  and  home-like  cottages,  and  the  young 
girls  are  given  an  excellent  mental,  moral  and  manual  education, 
and  are  taught  to  be  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  women, 
when  they  are  returned  to  their  homes,  or  are  placed  in  situa- 
tions. The  closing  of  the  Hudson  institution  to  the  older  women 
has  resulted  in  greatly  overcrowding  the  two  reformatories  that 
remain  open  to  them  at  Bedford  and  Albion.  New  cottages  are 
being  constructed,  however,  and  if  the  next  Legislature  makes 
provision  for  further  increases  in  the  capacity,  the  institutions 
doubtless  will  be  in  more  comfortable  condition  in  the  near 
future. 

The  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and 
Deformed  Children  has  moved,  during  the  year,  from  Tarrytown, 
where  it  occupied  a  rented  house,  to  West  Haverstraw,  where  a 
fine  old  mansion  with  generous  grounds  has  been  bought  by  the 
State  and  remodeled  for  the  accommodation  of  the  little  patients, 
more  than  30  in  number,  who  are  undergoing  curative  treatment. 

The  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  at  Raybrook,  in  the  Adirondacks,  which 
was  opened  last  year  for  the  reception  of  patients,  has  already 
.done  a  great  work  for  curable  cases  of  consumption  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  The  large  brick  building  is  admirably  sup- 
plemented by  an  extensive  colony  of  tents  arranged  along  the 
side  of  the  wooded  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  institution.  The 
patients'  tents  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  and  the  tents  in  each  group  accommodate  either  one 
or  two  patients  apiece.  Each  tent  is  pleasantly  furnished  and 
provided  with  electric  lights,  with  a  large  platform  in  front,  and 
the  tents  in  each  group  are  connected  by  wide  board  walks.  The 
location  of  the  tents  commands  a  beautiful  view  over  the  woods 
and  valley  below,  and  into  the  forest  above  and  behind.  The 
patients  who  enjoy  this  tent  life  have  such  good  color  and  look 
so  well  fed  and  healthy  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
realize  that  they  are  in  any  way  sick  people.  It  is  impossible 
to  occupy  the  tents  during  the  severe  winter  weather,  but  they 
can  probably  be  occupied  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  It  seems 
unfortunate  to  limit  the  tent  colony,  which  can  be  opened  for 
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two-thirds  of  the  year,  to  the  number  of  patients  who  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  present  building  in  winter.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  good  idea  to  have  this  hospital  an  exception  from 
the  general  rule,  and  instead  of  maintaining  the  same  popula- 
tion throughout  the  year,  to  expand  into  a  great  summer  insti- 
tution and  contract  into  a  small  winter  institution.  The  average 
stay  of  patients  is  less  than  six  months,  and  it  does  not  seem 
impracticable  for  the  hospital  to  plan  to  receive  large  numbers 
in  the  spring  and  discharge  them  in  the  fall.  The  possibilities 
of  expansion  in  the  tent  colony  plan  are  almost  indefinite,  and  the 
expense  of  accommodating  patients  in  tents  is  extremely  small. 
If  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  could  be  provided,  this  insti- 
tution might  be  run  on  a  very  large  scale  with  an  appropriation 
for  merely  running  expenses,  and  without  any  great  expenditure 
for  buildings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  plans  as  these  may  be 
favorably  considered. 

The  Rochester  State  Industrial  School,  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  which  is  being 
removed  from  Rochester  to  a  country  site,  is  now  in  operation 
at  both  places.  The  boys  transferred  to  the  farm  are  engaged 
in  improving  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  in  ordinary  farm 
work,  and  are  enjoying  an  unusual  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
for  life  by  meeting  the  many  and  various  demands  of  this  new 
enterprise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  make  a 
sufficient  appropriation  next  year  so  that  the  buildings  may  be 
completed  at  the  new  site,  and  the  boy  inmates  be  completely 
removed  from  the  old  buildings  at  Rochester.  Until  this  is 
done  the  valuable  Rochester  property  can  not  be  sold  and  the 
expense  of  running  two  institutions  instead  of  one  can  not  be 
avoided.  The  new  school  on  the  cottage  plan  will  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  school,  which  has  been  an  excellent 
example  of  an  institution  on  the  military  and  congregate  plan. 
The  boys  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon 
enjoy  similar  advantages,  as  progress  is  being  made  toward  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  of  1904,  and  will  ultimately  care  for  the  class 
of  boys  now  received  at  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island. 
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The  following  reports  and  papers  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  for  transmission  to  the  Legislature: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reformatories. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Idiots  and  the  Feeble  Minded. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes. 

Special  report  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Homes  on  the  Administration  of  the  Reserve  Pension  and  the 
Emergency  Funds  at  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
Home  at  Oxford. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Deaf. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  The  Thomas  Indian  School. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor,  including 
the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Special  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor  with 
relation  to  Alien  Deportation. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inspection. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Placing  Out  Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensaries. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Almshouses. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals  in  the 
First  Judicial  District. 

Report  on  the  Public  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Boroughs 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Second  Judicial 
District. 
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Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Third  Judicial 
District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Fifth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Seventh  Judicial 
District. 

Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. 

Report  of  investigation  into  the  Affairs  and  Management  of  the 
Westchester  Temporary  Home  for  Children  at  White  Plains,  by  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Board. 

Preliminary  report  of  Investigation  into  the  Subject  of  Infant 
Mortality  at  the  Infants'  Hospital  at  Randall's  Island  and  Insti- 
tutions under  Private  Management  for  the  Care  of  Infants  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Board. 

Dietaries  of  Charitable  Institutions,  by  Florence  R.  Corbett, 
Dietitian  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Appendix  I. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction. 

Appendix  II. 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 

ENOCH  V.  STODDARD,  M.  D., 

President. 

Attest : 

Robert  W.  Hebberd, 

Secretary. 
Dated  Albany,  December  30,  1905. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REFORMATORIES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Reformatories  respectfully  reports  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  the  several 
reformatory  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  -the  State 
Board  of  Charities  have  been  inspected  regularly  by  the  Board's 
inspectors,  and  have  also  been  visited  by  the  members  of  your 
Committee. 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER. 
The  work  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  from  Rochester  to  the  new  farm  site  in  the  town  of  Rush 
has  made  some  progress.  The  original  farm  buildings  are  all 
now  occupied  by  families  of  boys  in  charge  of  supervisors,  and 
much  developmental  work  is  being  done  by  these  boys.  New  roads 
have  been  laid  out  and  older  ones  repaired;  the  fencing  has  re- 
ceived needed  attention;  the  small  farms  were  planted  last  spring 
and  good  crops  raised  thereon;  and  the  boys  have  been  given 
lessons  in  practical  farming,  including  the  care  of  stock.  This 
wholesome  open-air  training  has  done  much  to  help  the  boys  phys- 
ically and  morally,  and  encourage  them  in  self-respect  as  well 
as  to  develop  an  ability  to  care  for  themselves  properly. 

Delays. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  unnecessary  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  buildings.  The  original  contractors  have 
failed  to  do  their  work  either  promptly  or  well,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  first  sixteen  cottages  contracted  for  in  1904  remain 
unfinished.  The  company  to  whom  this  contract  was  awarded 
has  surrendered  the  contract  owing  to  the  number  of  liens  filed, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board  of  Managers  to  find  some 
other  contractor,  and  for  the  Legislature  to  make  an  additional 
appropriation  to  complete  the  work. 

The  cottages  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1905  have  been 
contracted  for,  and  the  work  under  this  contract  is  progressing 
rapidly.  It  is  expected  that  these  six  cottages  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  early  in  the  summer  of  1906. 
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The  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  on  the  farm 
site  interferes  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  It  was  orig- 
inally planned  that  all  boys  committed  to  the  school  after  the 
first  of  July,  1904,  would  be  placed  on  the  farm,  and  thus  be  kept 
from  hurtful  intercourse  with  the  older  boys  in  the  Rochester  in- 
stitution. It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  this  plan,  and  until 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  cottages  on  the  farm  to  accommo- 
date the  younger  boys  as  committed,  some  must  continue  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  dormitories  in  Rochester. 

Transfers  to  Elmira. 
Many  of  the  inmates  now  in  the  school  at  Rochester  are  too  old, 
both  in  years  and  criminal  experience,  to  be  placed  upon  the  farm. 
They  need  greater  restraint  and  a  different  form  of  discipline 
than  the  farm  colony  life  will  afford.  Provision  should  be  made 
immediately  for  the  transfer  of  such  inmates  as  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Managers,  unsuitable  for  the  colony  life. 
The  Managers  should  be  empowered  to  send  them  to  the  Elmira 
Reformatory.  The  restraints  there  are  sufficient  to  hold  in  check 
the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  older  inmates.  This  course  will 
protect  the  younger  boys  and  prevent  them  from  being  influenced 
by  young  men  who  are  adepts  in  vice. 

Final  Removal. 
It  will  require  probably  two  years  more  before  the  Rochester 
site  can  be  abandoned.  In  the  meantime  the  school  is  embar- 
rassed by  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  two  institutions  with  one 
set  of  officers,  for  both  the  farm  colony  and  the  Rochester  school 
must  be  looked  after  as  related  but  separated  institutions  until 
the  final  removal  is  made.  Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
Legislature  be  urged  to  make  liberal  appropriation  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  remaining  work  and  thus  hasten  the  re- 
moval. 

THE  NEW  YORK  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND. 
The  past  year  has  witnessed  no  changes  of  special  moment  in 
this  institution.  The  anticipated  establishment  of  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  and  the  proposed  abandonment 
of  the  buildings  on  Randall's  Island  has  had  an  influence  upon 
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the  regular  work  of  training  the  delinquent,  boys  now  in  the 
House  of  Refuge,  as  well  as  upon  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  Legislature.  As  there  is  a  prospect  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  well  located  on  a  farm  site,  it  seems  inexpedient 
to  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  the  Randall's  Island  buildings, 
and  therefore  the  site  for  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys  should  be  selected  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  more 
economical  to  have  the  institution  on  a  farm  where  the  boys 
will  be  able  to  do  something  toward  lessening  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  where  under  a  natural  environment  and  with  an 
open-air  life  the  boys  can  be  properly  trained  for  self-support 
and  future  usefulness.  In  the  meantime  the  House  of  Refuge 
on  Randall's  Island  has  an  important  mission.  It  must  care  for 
the  boys  committed  to  it,  and  give  them  the  best  training  possible 
under  present  conditions.  That  magistrates  must  continue  to 
commit  delinquents  to  the  House  of  Refuge  for  several  years 
is  acknowledged  and  the  State  owes  to  these  boys  all  neces- 
sary provision  for  their  comfort,  health,  and  proper  training. 
This  can  be  secured  to  some  degree  by  better  classification. 

The  closing  of  the  girls'  department  has  opened  the  whole 
of  the  girls'  dormitory  building  for  the  use  of  the  younger  boys. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  occupy  some  of  the  unwholesome 
dormitories  which  hitherto  have  been  used  by  the  boys,  for  the 
girls'  building  is  cleaner,  in  better  repair,  and  will  permit  a  more 
complete  classification  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  than  has 
been  possible  heretofore. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 
The  general  schools  continue  to  do  good  work,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  trade  schools.  They  are  maintained  as 
heretofore,  and  there  is  now  a  renewal  of  the  complaint  that  at 
times  they  lack  or  are  denied  material  to  carry  on  instruction. 
Thus  it  is  reported  that  the  tailor,  shoe,  carpenter  and  other 
shops  have  been  shut  at  times  for  lack  of  material,  and  that  all 
the  other  schools  have  suffered  in  the  same  way.  If  this  com- 
plaint is  based  on  truth,  it  shows  that  a  more  liberal  policy  is 
needed.  It  is  impossible  to  do  effective  work  in  the  training  of 
delinquent  youth  unless  the  teaching  is  constant  and  along  in- 
dustrial lines.    For  this  reason  the  annual  appropriation  should 
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be  sufficient  to  permit  the  schools  to  have  in  liberal  quantities 
all  things  necessary  for  equipment,  maintenance,  and  instruction. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
HUDSON. 

This  institution  has  filled  up  rapidly  since  the  law  went  into 
effect  which  changed  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson 
into  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Girls.  All  the  available 
rooms  and  dormitories  are  now  occupied,  and  the  population  is 
so  large  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  girls  properly  segregated. 
The  older  girls  committed  prior  to  June  1,  1904,  should  be  dis- 
charged as  soon  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  room 
this  would  release,  but  that  there  may  be  none  but  young  girls 
kept  in  the  school.  If  the  sixty-seven  women  committed  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  school  are  discharged,  it  will  open 
space  equal  to  two  cottages  for  the  benefit  of  new  arrivals. 

The  restricted  dormitory  room  available  is  a  source  of  trouble 
and  anxiety,  and  especially  has  the  use  of  the  prison  building 
as  a  dormitory  for  young  girls  caused  serious  annoyance.  It 
is  impossible  to  maintain  good  discipline  in  this  building 
or  keep  the  girls  from  communicating  freely  with  each  other, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  rooms.  New  cottages 
like  the  six  now  in  use  are  required,  and  when  these  are  built 
many  of  the  rooms  and  cells  in  the  prison  building  which  are 
now  used  for  dormitory  purposes  should  be  abandoned. 

Training. 

The  general  methods  of  training  the  young  girls  have  been 
little  changed  from  those  used  heretofore  for  the  older  inmates, 
except  that  more  stress  must  be  laid  on  ordinary  school  work. 
The  latter  were  able  to  do  all  the  domestic  work  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  the  young  girls,  being  inexperienced  and  physically  un- 
fitted for  many  of  the  heavy  tasks,  find  it  more  difficult  to  do 
promptly  the  daily  domestic  work.  The  labor  of  the  matrons 
therefore  is  increased  as  well  as  the  work  in  the  schoolrooms, 
for  every  girl  committed  to  the  institution  is  now  required,  unless 
sick,  to  spend  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  the  schoolroom. 

For  these  reasons  the  main  work  of  training  falls  upon  the 
teachers  and  matrons.    As  these  two  classes  of  employees  more 
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than  all  others  are  in  constant  association  with  the  girls,  if  they 
are  tactful  and  helpful  women  the  girls  are  influenced  strongly 
for  good.  Because  of  the  responsibility  of  these  positions,  your 
Committee  believes  that  the  ©alary  paid  should  be  sufficient  to 
attract  women  of  strong  sympathy,  intelligence,  tact,  and  good 
education. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN, 
BEDFORD. 

Your  Committee  recommended  in  its  last  report  that  additional 
cottages  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible  for  this  institu- 
tion. Its  present  crowded  condition  proves  that  your  Committee 
foresaw  correctly  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  in  this  re- 
formatory, and  that  it  urged  the  right  remedy.  The  reformatory 
Is  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
all  the  women  who  under  the  penal  code  are  to  be  committed 
from  New  York  to  a  reformatory  may  be  sent  to  it.  If  the  judges 
in  the  city  courts  were  to  commit  all  women  who  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  offenses  specified  in  the  law  should  be  sent  to  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  the  commitments  would  make  it  immedi- 
ately necessary  to  double  the  number  of  cottages.  The  two  new 
cottages  for  inmates  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1905  will 
be  filled  as  soon  as  completed  from  the  overflow  population  of 
the  present  buildings.  In  another  year  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  again  for  additional  cottages  until  the  maximum  number 
of  buildings  intended  is  reached. 

Training. 
The  work  of  the  institution  is  affected  by  its  crowded  condition. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  much  good  is  being  accomplished.  Many 
girls  who  have  been  discharged  are  believed  to  have  reformed, 
but  the  number  of  reformations  would  be  much  larger  were  the 
influence  of  the  old  prison  building  eliminated.  Its  condition 
has  never  been  satisfactory.  It  has  been  impossible  to  control 
the  inmates,  and  its  effect  upon  newcomers  is  usually  bad.  The 
erection  of  the  disciplinary  building,  completed  during  the  year, 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  By  and  by,  when  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  cottages,  the  use  of  the  cells  as  common 
dormitories  should  be  wholly  abandoned. 
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WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALBION. 

The  appropriation  for  two  new  cottages,  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1905,  will  provide  a  much  needed  relief  in  this  over- 
crowded institution.  Steps  are  under  way  to  push  their  con- 
struction. The  contracts  have  been  let,  and  probably  the  build- 
ings will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
September  30,  1906. 

The  general  discipline  and  training  in  this  institution  have 
been  maintained  at  an  excellent  standard  in  spite  of  its  crowded 
condition.  The  girls  seem  to  respond  readily  to  the  measures 
taken  for  their  benefit,  and  few  are  returned  after  discharge.  The 
new  buildings  will  enable  the  managers  to  make  desirable  changes 
which  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  girls,  and  give  opportunity 
for  occasional  social  gatherings. 

In  General. 
In  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  re- 
formatory institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  your  Committee  would  summarize 
its  impressions  by  saying  that  the  great  and  pressing  need  is 
for  additional  buildings  to  permit  the  several  institutions  to  thor- 
oughly classify  and   thus  better  control  their  inmates.     Good 
discipline  cannot  be  maintained  where  crowded  conditions  pre- 
vail, for  advantage  wil?  always  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  which 
crowding  affords,  and,  as  a  result,  moral  progress  is  interfered 
with  and  conditions  become  unsatisfactory.    For  this  reason  your- 
Committee  urges  the  importance  of  equipping  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions with  all  necessary  new  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
proposed  maximum  population  of  each  one.    It  also  insists  that 
contractors  should  be  made  to  carry  out  their  agreements  with 
the  State  and  complete  their  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Willlam   R.   Stewart,  Chairman, 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D., 
Annie  G.  de  Peyster, 

Committee. 
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REPORT     OF    THE    COMMITTEE     ON    IDIOTS     AND    THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities : 

Little  in  the  way  of  special  change  has  taken  place  in  any  of 
the  three  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  during  the  year.  The 
urgent  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  buildings  for  the  dependent 
idiots  and  feeble-minded,  which  has  been  reported  by  this  Com- 
mittee from  year  to  year,  still  continues.  The  three  institutions 
devoted  to  the  feeble-minded  have  had  a  maximum  population 
during  the  year.  Changes  are  now  seldom  made  for  other  causes 
than  death,  and  the  regularity  of  life  which  is  a  feature  of  in- 
stitutional care  preserves  the  general  health  of  the  inmates.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  impossible  to  relieve  the  almshouses  and 
private  homes  of  the  care  of  their  idiots  and  feeble-minded  in- 
mates. 

For  five  years  past  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  pressing  need  for  enlarging 
the  State  institutions  which  have  the  care  of  this  class  of  patients. 
It  has  recommended  that  adequate  appropriations  be  made  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  humanity.  •  Although  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  a  number  of  new  buildings,  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
accommodations  which  these  new  buildings  afford,  and  the  delays 
incident  to  construction  have  also  served  to  retard  the  relief 
which  was  intended  by  the  Legislature. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  and  opening  of  new  buildings  for  State 
institutions  within  the  calendar  year  in  which  appropriations 
are  made.  For  institutions  like  the  Rome  and  Newark  custodial 
asylums  for  the  feeble-minded  there  should  be  a  standard  form  of 
building  embodying  the  results  of  experience.  If  this  plan  is 
followed,  no  time  will  be  lost  in  the  preparation  of  designs.  All 
that  will  be  necessary  is  the  preparation  of  duplicates  of  plans 
already  tested.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days  only,  and 
contracts  can  be  let  and  work  begun  within  a  very  short  time 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  As  it  is  now,  nearly  a 
year  intervenes  between  an  appropriation  and  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  work. 
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SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN. 

The  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  has 
passed  through  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  Efforts  were  made 
during  its  continuance  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  epidemic 
but  without  avail.  For  a  number  of  years  past  there  have  been 
sporadic  cases  of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  with  occasionally 
an  indication  of  diphtheria,  and  your  Committee  has  suggested 
heretofore  that  an  exhaustive  investigation  should  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  institution  to  determine  the  cause.  The  safety 
of  the  children  has  demanded  this,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  should  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  the 
examination  so  as  to  prevent  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
eases. It  is  true  that  examinations  have  been  made,  but  they 
have  not  been  made  in  the  thorough  way  necessary  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  trouble.  The  new  plumbing  which  has  been  put 
into  the  school  may  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  epidemic,  but 
until  all  of  the  plumbing  and  other  sanitary  equipment  is  re- 
newed, there  will  be  danger  of  fresh  outbreaks  of  fever. 

Only  a  few  minor  repairs  were  made  in  the  institution  during 
the  year,  and  the  general  work  in  the  various  departments  has 
continued  to  follow  the  methods  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  beneficial.  Even  in  the  population  few  changes  have  taken 
place.  A  number  of  the  older  inmates  were  transferred  to  the 
two  custodial  asylums,  but  there  still  remains  a  large  number  of 
adult  inmates.  The  transfers  have  caused  the  proportion  of 
children  of  the  teachable  age  to  increase. 

The  Fairmount  farm  has  furnished  its  usual  amount  of  vege- 
tables, milk  and  provender.  The  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed heretofore  as  to  the  advisability  of  maintaining  the 
farm  is  still  unsettled.  If  a  careful  account  of  income  and  ex- 
penditures connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  farm  were 
kept,  it  would  probably  show  a  little  profit  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  Whether  the  profit  to  the  State  to  be 
credited  to  the  labor  of  the  young  men  employed  at  the  farm 
would  not  be  greatly  increased  if  they  were  employed  at  Borne 
is  a  matter  for  consideration.  The  policy  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion to  foster  farm  colonies  similar  to  that  at  Fairmount  but 
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To  the  State  Board  of  Charities : 
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followed,  no  time  will  be  lost  in  the  preparation  of  designs.  All 
that  will  be  necessary  is  the  preparation  of  duplicates  of  plans 
already  tested.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days  only,  and 
contracts  can  be  let  and  work  begun  within  a  very  short  time 
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year  intervenes  between  an  appropriation  and  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  work. 
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ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM. 

The  State  has  sanctioned  an  experiment  in  this  institution  in 
the  way  of  establishing  small  colonies  upon  suitable  farm  lands. 
The  first  colony  has  already  taken  possession  of  its  home,  and 
during  the  year  1906  will  endeavor  to  demonstrate  the  economy 
of  maintaining  certain  classes  of  feeble-minded  men  in  colony 
groups.  The  plan  is  to  some  extent  analogous  to  that  which  has 
proven  successful  in  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  delin- 
quent youth.  When  the  plan  is  under  way  family  groups,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  supervisor  and  his  wife,  are  to  have  charge 
of  small  farms  and  be  expected  to  work  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

This  institution  has  always  given  more  or  less  employment 
to  the  stronger  inmates,  but  such  employment  has  been  of  a 
kind  which  did  not  require  much  supervision.  The  farms,  how- 
ever, will  call  for  the  most  intelligent  labor  available.  In  this 
asylum  the  feeble-minded  range  in  type  from  the  helpless  idiot 
to  the  high-grade  imbecile,  therefore  it  is  possible  to  have  much 
work  calling  for  skill  and  intelligence  performed,  for  many  of 
the  inmates  have  both  skill  and  intelligence  but  no  power  of 
self-direction  or  control.  They  must  depend  upon  the  leadership 
and  supervision  of  others.  Such  persons  will  prove  helpful  in 
the  new  colony  group.  The  results  will  probably  show  not  only 
financial  gain  but  also  a  decided  improvement  in  the  health  and 
general  welfare  of  the  inmates. 

Readjustment. 
Your  Committee  believes  that  there  should  be  a  readjustment 
of  the  functions  of  the  three  State  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  idiotic.  It  would  tend  to  the  public  wel- 
fare if  all  the  women  could  be  cared  for  in  the  Newark  State 
institution  and  if  all  the  men  were  in  the  Rome  custodial  asylum. 
At  the  present  time  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  latter 
asylum  is  composed  of  women.  If  the  Newark  institution  were 
enlarged  so  that  these  could  all  be  transferred,  it  would  open 
the  Rome  asylum  to  the  male  idiots  in  the  almshouses.  They 
would  be  better  cared  for,  have  more  intelligent  supervision  and 
training,  be  much  happier,  and  the  public  would  have  surer 
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protection.  The  facilities  of  these  institutions  should  therefore 
be  made  sufficient  to  segregate  these  classes,  and  be  enlarged  so 
that  all  the  feeble-minded  in  the  State  may  be  received  without 
regard  to  their  physical  condition  or  mental  grade. 

There  is  a  dangerous  type  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  criminal, 
for  which  no  suitable  provision  has  been  made.  They  are  not 
fit  subjects  for  reformatory  institutions  because  reformation  must 
be  based  upon  moral  development.  These  feeble-minded  criminals 
are  usually  destitute  of  moral  conceptions.  They  know  the  words 
"right"  and  "wrong,"  but  do  not  understand  what  they  mean. 
The  prison  for  persons  of  this  kind  is  only  a  temporary  expedient, 
insuring  the  safety  of  the  public  during  the  period  of  imprison- 
ment. Our  custodial  asylums  should  have  facilities  for  the 
permanent  care  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  this  type,  but  as  yet 
there  are  no  provisions  at  either  the  Rome  or  Newark  asylums 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  custody  of  the  criminal  class. 

Your  Committee  believed  it  will  be  economy  to  erect  a  building 
suitably  equipped  for  the  restraint  of  feeble-minded  persons  of 
criminal  propensities.  Ultimately  some  provision  of  this  kind 
must  be  made.  It  will  be  wise  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion at  this  time,  for  every  year's  delay  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  control  the  situation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dennis  McCarthy, 
s.  w.  rosendale, 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D., 
Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS' 

HOMES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes,  in  submitting 
its  annual  report,  calls  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  large 
number  of  survivors  of  the  Civil  War  who  have  reached  the 
period  of  dependence  upon  others.  In  a  recent  address  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  stated 
that  five  thousand  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
are  dying  each  year.  Probably  two  thousand  more  veterans,  not 
in  that  organization,  die  each  year.  This  is  an  indication  of 
the  increasing  dependence  of  the  veterans. 

The  records  of  the  Homes,  in  this  and  other  9tates,  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  show  that  the  number  of  men  under  care  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  Six  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  maxi- 
mum enrollment  in  the  Soldiers'  Homes  of  the  State  of  New  York 
had  been  reached,  but  since  that  time  the  average  population 
has  continued  to  increase  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  largest 
in  their  history.  Not  only  i«  the  population  of  these  institutions 
increasing,  but  the  average  of  disability  is  greater.  The  infirmi- 
ties due  to  advanced  age  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  survivors 
to  help  %themselves  or  wait  upon  each  other,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  attendants 
and  other  employees. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  BATH. 

The  hospital  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath  is  now  always  filled. 
The  hospital  annex,  opened  two  years  ago  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  persons  as  could  hot  be  taken  into  the  main  hospital, 
is  also  filled.  While  many  of  the  veterans  who  occupy  this  build- 
ing are  able  to  be  about,  very  many  are  bed-ridden  and  entirely' 
dependent  upon  the  nurses  and  orderlies.  This  fact  shows  the' 
rapid  increase  of  the  hospital  work  and  the  immediate  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  the  force  of  attendants. 

The^barracks  remain  as  at  the  date  of  last  report.  There 
have  been  additions  and  replacements  of  the  equipment,  but  aa 
a  whole  the  buildings  have  had  little  done  to  them  during  the 
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year.  The  several  small  appropriations  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  expended  as  required  by  law,  but  there  remain 
many  improvements  which  should  be  made  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  institution.  Thus  for  example,  the  increased 
infirmity  of  the  inmates  of  buildings  makes  it  imperative  that 
full  provision  be  made  for  their  escape  in  case  of  fire.  The  fire 
escapes  which  have  been  recommended  heretofore  are  imperatively 
necessary.  In  case  of  a  fire  in  some  of  the  barracks  there  would 
be  loss  of  life,  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  infirm  inmates  to 
escape  by  the  ordinary  exits.  Elevators  should  also  be  installed 
in  some  of  the  buildings,  as  it  is  hard  for  these  aged  men  to 
climb  stairs. 

The  general  discipline  was  never  better  than  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  little  of  drunkenness  and  few  infractions  of  the 
rules.  A*  a  consequence  the  "Snug  Harbor"  is  not  so  often 
needed  as  it  used  to  be.  The  men  take  better  care  of  themselves, 
the  rules  are  enforced,  and  thus  the  general  quiet  and  order  are 
preserved. 

Tour  Committee  believes  that  the  present  system  of  making  re- 
pairs of  an  expensive  nature  by  piecemeal  in  this  institution  is 
not  economical.  By  the  time  the  ground  is  covered  the  work 
has  to  lye  begun  again.  It  would  be  better  were  the  appropriar 
tion  large  enough  to  cover  fully  the  needs  of  the  institution.  Thus 
all  new  equipment  could  be  provided  and  all  needed  repairs 
made  at  the  same  time,  and  the  necessity  of  unloading  what  has 
been  done  and  tearing  out  finished  work  would  not  occur.  Under 
the  present  system  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  repairs  are  com- 
pleted, and  even  when  completed  to  know  the  work  will  remain 
undisturbed ;  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  compute  the  total  expendi- 
ture made  for  any  one  purpose.  It  may  appear  economical  to 
ask  for  insufficient  amounts  and  then  to  have  work  improperly 
done,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  not  only  will  the  balance 
to  make  up  a  sufficient  appropriation  have  to  be  asked  for  later, 
but  that,  in  addition,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  more  will  be 
required  to  cover  the  cost  of  reopening  work,  it  can  be  seen  that 
this  is  a  costly  method  for  the  State  to  follow. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME,  OXFORD. 

The  principal  event  in  connection  with  the  two  Homes  has 
been  the  inquiry  into  the  pension  fund  at  the  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  Home.  A  complaint  was  made  by  members  of  that  Home 
that  their  surplus  pensions  were  put  out  at  interest  and  the  in- 
terest expended  without  their  consent  and  for  purposes  which 
the  pensioners  did  not  approve.  It  was  also  stated  that  members 
of  the  Home  having  pension  money  on  deposit  could  not  with- 
draw it  when  necessary  for  their  own  use,  and  that  they  were 
required  to  keep  on  deposit  a  sum  which  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Members  also  stated  that 
they  were  required  to  pay  a  notarial  fee  every  time  they  executed 
pension  vouchers,  and  that  this  fee  was  used  in  an  unlawful 
way. 

An  investigation  made  by  your  committee  disclosed  substantial- 
ly the  truth  of  the  statements  of  the  complainants,  and  as  a 
result,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
changes  were  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford,  by  which  the  Treasurer  was  put 
under  bonds,  the  notarial  fee  abolished,  and  the  requirements 
in  the  matter  of  pension  deposits  were  modified.  Since  the  in- 
vestigation all  receipts  of  money  by  the  Home  have  been  for- 
warded, in  accordance  with  law,  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
institution  now  conforms  to  the  suggestions  made  by  your  Com- 
mittee at  a  conference  held  with  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

Since  this  investigation  was  held,  a  controversy  between  the 
former  superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Managers  was  ended 
by  the  removal  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Home.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  amended  law  governing  the  institution,  the 
Board  of  Managers  appointed  as  superintendent  Major  P.  J. 
O'Connor,  for  many  years  the  quartermaster  of  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Home  at  Bath.  By  changes  in  the  law  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  will  hereafter  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  aux- 
iliary thereto.     The  way  is  now  open  for  the  appointment  of 
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citizens  of  the  State  who  are  not  members  of  these  two  organize 
tions,  to  the  responsible  position  of  a  manager,  and  this  desirabl 
change  will  in  all  probability  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  Hom< 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.    W.    ROSENDALE, 

William  H.  Gratwick, 
Ralph  W.  Thomas, 

Committee. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OK  SOLDIERS  AND 
SAILORS'  HOMES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  complaint  of  certain  inmates  of  the  New  York 
State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford,  relative  to  its 
affairs  and  management,  begs  leave  to  report  that  it  has  had 
the  same  under  consideration.  The  matter  was  first  brought  to 
its  attention  December  16,  1904,  when  the  Committee  was  making 
a  visitation  to  the  Home.  At  that  time  the  disposition  of  the 
pension  funds  and  the  action  of  the  treasurer  and  managers  was 
called  into  question  by  inmates  of  the  Home. 

In  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  State  Charitable  Institutions, 
made  to  this  Board  at  its  meeting,  December  21,  1904,  the  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  Home  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  summarized  as  follows: 

"  The  complainants  desire  to  know  whether  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers has  the  right — 

1.  To  require  the  surrender  of  pension  money  to  be  used  for 
burial  purposes. 

2.  To  deposit  the  pension  fund  thus  obtained  in  savings  banks 
and  in  the  name  of  the  institution  or  its  treasurer,  and  not  in 
the  name  of  pensioners. 

3.  To  use  the  interest  accrued  from  such  deposits  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  institution,  for  its  furnishing,  or  any  similar 
public  purpose. 

4.  Whether  such  interest  should  not  be  credited  to  the  persons 
whose  pension  money  is  on  deposit." 

At  that  meeting  of  the  Board  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
transmit  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  at  Oxford,  the  report  of  the  Inspec 
tor  of  State  Charitable  Institutions  which  contained  the  fore- 
going statement  of  grievances  made  by  members  of  the  Home. 

On  February  18,  1905,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Home 
sent  a  reply  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  answer  to  the 
statements  of  the  members  of  the  Home  summarized  in  the  in- 
spector's report,  but  in  their  answer  did  not  cover  all  th6  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  complainants. 
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In  this  reply  the  Board  of  Managers  cited  the  original  rule 
on  the  subject  of  pensions,  adopted  May  7,  1897,  namely: 

"An  applicant  who  is  a  pensioner  must  agree  that  upon  enter- 
ing the  Home  he  will  execute  a  consent  or  agreement  to  the 
transfer  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving his  quarterly  pension  the  whole  amount  received  by 
him  as  such  pensioner.  The  money  so  paid  shall  be  credited  to 
the  pensioner's  account  subject  to  his  draft  and  under  such  rules 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  that  he 
will  execute  any  necessary  power  or  voucher  for  receiving  the 
same." 

The  Managers  also  declare  that  on  August  10,  1898,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  directed  to  pay  out  pension* 
as  follows:  to  those  receiving  12  dollars  per  month  $1.50  per 
week;  10  dollars  per  month  $1.25  per  week;  8  dollars  per  month 
$1.00  per  week;  6  dollars  per  month  75c  per  week;  4  dollars  per 
month  50c  per  week,  and  that  said  payments  be  made  only  on 
Wednesdays  of  each  week." 

The  Managers  further  say: 

"For  a  time  the  money  was  distributed  as  directed  by  this 
resolution.  November  9,  1898,  the  Board  resolved  that  the  action 
of  the  last  meeting  as  to  the  pension  money  stand,  but  that 
the  Treasurer  and  Superintendent  be  allowed  to  pay  the  pen- 
sioner at  one  time  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the 
pension  money  received  each  three  months,  in  lieu  of  such  other 
payments,  this  resolution  to  take  effect  December  1st  next 
(1898).  Under  these  rules  and  regulations  the  Board  has  been 
and  is  now  acting." 

The  method  of  handling  the  pensions  is  set  forth  as  follows 
by  the  Managers: 

"Each  pensioner  member  turns  in  his  or  her  check  for  pension 
as  received  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  and  same  is  deposited 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Oxford  at  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
credit  of  Treasurer  of  N.  Y.  State  W.  R.  C.  Home,  Pension  - 
Fund.'  At  the  same  time  a  check  is  given  to  the  pensioner  for 
one-half  such  amount  and  such  pensioner  member  may  draw 
the  money  and  use  it  as  he  or  she  sees  fit.     An  account  is  kept 
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in  the  office  (open  to  inspection  at  any  time)  with  each  pensioner 
showing  his  or  her  account,  and,  in  addition,  a  book  is  given 
to  each  one  showing  the  account,  and  this  is  written  up  to  date 
on  request.  Each  member  may  thus  know  the  state  of  his  or  her 
account." 

They  give  the  reasons  for  requiring  the  pensioners  to  surrender 
their  money  to  the  custody  of  the  Home  and  for  its  deposit 
in  savings  banks,  in  this  statement: 

"The  amount  in  bank  held  for  the  pensioners  is  kept  for  them 
when  they  leave  the  Home,  or  for  ^the  widow  or  next  of  kin, 
or  executor,  etc.,  in  case  of  death,  after  paying  burial  expenses 
if  any.  But  in  cases  of  emergency  or  necessity  such  pensioners, 
members,  are  allowed  to  draw  sums  from  time  to  time." 

In  regard  to  the  complaint  that  pensioners  are  not  permitted 
to  withdraw  their  money  when  it  is  actually  needed  for  proper 
purposes,  the  Managers  say  in  their  answer: 

"For  a  few  years  no  notice  was  taken  of  requests  for  the  pay- 
ment of  sums  from  the  amount  in  bank,  but  latterly  and  now, 
finding  such  requests  to  be  meritorious  in  certain  cases,  we  allow 
sums  to  be  drawn  by  direction  of  the  Board.  Borne  make  re- 
quests to  draw  only  when  they  need  the  money,  others  would 
draw  all  and  spend  it  foolishly  or  at  least  unnecessarily.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  wise  supervision  and  regulation.  These  pen- 
sioners are  well  and  comfortably,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  something  should  be  in  store  for  them  when  they 
leave  the  Home  or  in  emergencies  such  as  sickness,  occasion  to 
visit  family  or  friends,  or  even  a  desire  to  take  a  vacation  for 
pleasure.  In  the  interest  of  the  pensioner  and  to  secure  him, 
or  her,  a  balance  at  all  times  we  make  it  a  rule  that  a  certain 
sum  must  be  on  hand  in  bank  before  any  request  will  be  honored. 
This  could  be  varied  or  not  followed  in  specially  meritorious 
cases.  On  entering  the  Home  each  member  signs  an  agreement 
not  only  to  keep  one-half  of  his  or  her  pension  on  deposit  but 
to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  regarding  same." 

One  of  the  principal  matters  complained  of  by  the  inmates  of 
the  Home  is  that  the  pension  moneys  are  not  kept  on  deposit 
in  the  Oxford  Bank,  although  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Home 
it  is  stated  that: 
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"Following  the  rule  of  the  Home  each  pensioner  is  given  a 
check  for  one-half  the  pension  received;  the  other  half  is  deposit- 
ed in  the  First  National  Bank  at  Oxford  for  his  benefit" 

The  Managers  make  this  statement: 

"The  Oxford  Bank  pays  no  interest.  The  Board  was  and  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  principal  ought  not  to  be  wholly  idle; 
that  some  interest  ought  to  be  earned  and  used  for  the  common 
good  of  all  the  members.  Hence  the  principal  fund  now  amount- 
ing to  |7724.30  is  deposited  as  follows: 

Oxford  Bank f674.30 

Peoples  Saving  Bank,  Yonkers 2,400.00 

Yonkers  Savings  Bank 2,100.00 

Westchester  Trust  Co 758.25 

Albany  Savings  Bank 1,700.00 

All  pay  interest,  except  the  Oxford  Bank,  as  follows:  Yonkers 
and  Peoples  Savings  Bank  and  Albany  Savings  Bank  4%  up 
to  f 2,000,  and  3%  on  all  over  that  amount;  Westchester  Trust 
Co.  3%.  The  total  interest  earned  to  date  is  |755.18.  Of  this 
interest  f 453.35  has  been  expended,  and  |301.83  is  on  hand." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  statement  in  the  1903  annual 
report  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  deposits  are  kept  else- 
where than  at  Oxford,  and  have  been  since  1902  at  least.  So 
far  as  the  interest  is  concerned,  the  rate  paid  by  the  Albany 
Savings  Bank  is  not  4%  but  3%%  and  this  has  been  the  rate  for 
several  years. 

Concerning  the  expenditures  from  the  interest  fund  the  Mana- 
gers declare: 

"There  was  no  burial  plot  for  the  burial  of  members  of  the 
Home,  not  having  a  plact  of  burial  elsewhere,  and  we  fitted  up 
a  lot  at  an  expense  of  f  135.00  for  this  purpose,  paying  such 
expense  from  such  interest.  We  also  purchased  a  piano  and 
cover  therefor  for  the  benefit  of  all  members  of  the  Home  at 
an  expense  of  1156.75  which  is  for  the  use  of  all,  and  paid  for 
same  from  such  interest.  We  hold  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  Home.  We  have  also  paid  |19.10  for  guns  for 
the  use  of  the  Home  to  be  used  by  the  members  in  firing  salutes 
at  the  burial  of  comrades;  also  $75  to  pastors  of  churches  for 
holding  religious  services  at  the  Home.     The  State  does  not 
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provide  for  this.  -  Also  $ 67.50  on  wagon  to  use  for  bringing 
pastors  and  singers  to  Home,  etc.  These  items  have  been  paid 
for  from  this  interest  money.  But  for  this  interest  fund  none  of 
these  things  could  have  been  provided." 

In  regard  to  the  name  under  which  the  deposits  in  the  several 
savings  banks  are  made,  the  Managers  say : 

"The  deposits  in  these  savings  banks  are  in  the  name  of  the 
Home  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer  and  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Board." 

The  Managers  conclude  their  reply  as  follows: 

"All  members  of  the  Home  derive  a  direct  benefit  from  the 
interest  on  these  deposits  in  bank.  The  aggregate  of  the  interest 
is  quite  a  sum  and  the  Board  has  assumed,  the  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  placing  the  fund  where  it  will  earn  interest 
desiring  to  promote  the  common  good  of  the  members  of  the 
Home,  and  not  because  of  any  obligation  imposed  by  law.  The 
wise  and  judicious  expenditure  of  this  interest  has  and  will 
bring  to  these  old  soldiers  and  soldiers'  widows  many  comforts 
they  otherwise  would  not  enjoy  as  the  State  assumes  to  provide 
the  actual  necessaries  of  life  only  in  such  a  Home.  The  members 
of  the  Home  should  not  be  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  Mana- 
gers serve  without  pay,  and  .are  constantly  working  to  devise 
ways  to  add  to  the  success  of  the  institution.  We  feel  sure  that 
no  right  thinking  member,  on  being  informed  of  the  facts,  will 
charge  the  Board  with  allowing  any  one  member  to  control  its 
action  or  dictate  its  policy." 

Prior  to  the  reception  of  this  reply,  the  matter  had  been 
presented  to  the  Governor  by  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
Home,  and  he  transmitted  to  this  Board  copies  of  some  of  the 
correspondence,  which  was  referred  to  and  considered  by  your 
Committee. 

The  matters  referred  to  in  the  complaint,  and  in  the  reply 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  thereto,  were  deemed  of  such  im- 
portance that  an  examination  was  made  of  the  management 
of  the  pension  and  emergency  funds,  with  special  reference  to 
the  complaints  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home.  The  investigation 
was  begun  March  15th  and  completed  March  25th,  1905,  and 
disclosed  the  following  facts : 
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1.  That  since  March  1st,  1904,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
pension  and  emergency  funds,  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
institution,   have   been   carefully   and   accurately   kept. 

2.  That  prior  to  March  1,  1904,  tLe  books  and  accounts  of 
the  pension  and  emergency  funds,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
were  not  kept  with  accuracy. 

3.  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home  was  not  required  to  give 
a  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  pension  moneys  collected  from 
the  members  of  the  Home  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  institution. 

4.  That  the  emergency  fund  (so-called)  was  created  by  tak- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  Home,  all  pension  moneys  in  excess 
of  twelve  dollars  received  by  any  member  of  the  Home;  that  in 
addition  there  were  added  to  the  fund,  cash  receipts  from  cer- 
tain sales,  and  notary  fees  exacted  from  pensioners  for  the 
execution  of  their  pension  papers. 

5.  That  there  was  on  deposit  in  bank  March  17,  1905,  |8,- 
333.13  pension  money,  and  that  upon  the  same  date  there  was 
in  cash  in  the  safe  at  the  Home  $390.90,  all  of  which  was  money 
classed  as  pension  and  emergency  funds  and  collected  from 
members  of  the  Home  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution. 

6.  That  the  pension  fund  has  been  drawing  interest,  and  that 
of  |760.18  interest  accrued,  $453.35  has  been  expended  for  various 
purposes. 

7.  That  an  examination  of  the  itemized  statement  of  the  dis- 
bursements from  the  emergency  fund  shows  some  improper  pay- 
ments, and  others  which  should  have  been  charged  to  the  main- 
tenance appropriation. 

8.  That  out  of  this  emergency  fuud  est  i  in  a  ten  were  paid  for 
extra  wages  of  employees,  when  they  had  been  disallowed  by  the 
Fiscal  Supervisor  and  rejected  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

9.  That  the  disbursements  from  these  funds  were  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  former  Superintendent,  and. 
were  not,  prior  to  payment,  considered  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

10.  That  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  deceased  members 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  but  waa 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Superintendent. 
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11.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  while  the  Treasurer's  books 
and  the  bank  statements  tally,  the  disposition  of  certain  estate 
funds  by  the  former  Superintendent  are  not  shown  by  these 
books,  and  that  in  at  least  one  case  estate  money  has  not  been 
accounted  for. 

12.  That  since  the  investigation  began  new  rules  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  which  are  intended  to  cover 
some  of  the  matters  complained  of  by  the  inmates,  and  prescribe 
for  the  control  and  disposition  of  pension  moneys. 

13.  That  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  a  reserve  from  pension 
deposits  for  burial  purposes  is  required  of  all  pensioners,  al- 
through  section  84  of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896  makes 
provision  for  the  burial  of  veterans  who  at  the  time  of  death 
are  inmates  of  State  institutions. 

During  the  investigation  another  matter,  not  included  in  the 
original  complaint,  was  developed.  This  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

14.  That  it  was  a  matter  of  general  rumor  in  the  Home  that 
the  superintendency  of  the  institution  had  been  offered  to  a 
former  employee  by  the  present  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Home,  who  is  a  manager,  provided  the  said  former  employee 
would  agree  to  pay  him  one-third  of  her  salary  from  year  to 
year. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Home,  a  conference  was  invited  by  your  Com- 
mittee with  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Home,  and  on  April  24,  1905,  such  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Ada  Q.  Mohr,  President,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Scott,  met  with  us  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Board. 

At  this  conference  all  the  matters  developed  during  the  in- 
vestigation, as  well  as  the  original  complaints,  were  inquired 
into  by  your  Committee,  and  were  explained  by  the  Treasurer 
and  Managers  representing  the  Home.  It  was  stated  by  them 
that  changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Home  and  methods  of  admin- 
istration are  contemplated  which  will  hereafter  prevent  just 
cause  of  complaint. 

At  th«  conference  with  the  Committee  of  Managers,  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  pension  moneys  was  considered,  and  your  Com- 


I 
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mittee  recommended  the  execution  of  a  sufficient  bond,  by 

J  Treasurer,  at  once,  to  cover  this  special  fund.    On  May  12,  1J 

1  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee, 

t  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Home  stated  t 

p  the  following  resolutions  had  been  adopted  by  the  Manag 

on  May  11,  1905: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Board  shall  give  a  t* 
to  the  President  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  see 
the  pension  fund,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  out  of 
interest. 
"  Resolved,  That  all  moneys  received  after  May  1st,  1905, 
I  Notary  Public  fees  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  this  Home,  at 

*  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  each  month  in  accordance  w 

chapter  10,  section  37,  of  the  Finance  Law. 

J"  Resolved,  That  all  excess  pensions  and  interest  on  pens 
money  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  reserve  ft 
I  and  that  all  moneys  on  hand  in  the  Emergency  fund  before  K 

1st  shall  be  placed  in  that  fund." 
On  June  29th  your  Committee  was  informed  by  Secrets 
I  Treasurer  Mitchell  that  he  was  negotiating  the  bond  called  4 

and  that  it  would  be  filed  soon. 

From  the  foregoing  resolutions  it  is  apparent  that  the  chan 
proposed  do  not  cover  the  complaint  of  the  inmates  in  regard 
the  deposit  of  pension  money  for  burial  expenses,  nor  in  i 
matter  of  the  use  of  interest  money.  A  sufficient  bond  is  to 
executed,  the  notarial  fees  turned  into  the  State  Treasury,  t 
a  new  fund,  to  be  called  the  "  Reserve  Fund,"  is  to  be  am 
out  of  interest  money  and  excess  pensions  turned  over  to 
Home  in  accordance  with  its  rules.  This  is  the  result  of  th 
resolutions,  and,  when  added  to  the  letter  of  February  18,  M 
they  show  what  the  Managers  propose  to  do  in  the  matters  a 
plained  of  by  the  inmates. 

Findings  and  Recommendations. 

Tour  Committee  has  considered  the  matters  submitted  to  it 
regard  to  the  subjects  herein  referred  to,  and  offers  the  follosri 
recommendations : 

The  excess  pension  moneys  and  the  notary  fees  paid  by 
members  of  the  Home  went,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  to  mi 
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up  what  was  known  as  the  <%  Emergency  Fund,"  while  the  interest 
on  the  pensions  was  deposited  with  the  reserve  pension  moneys. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  payments  were  made  by  the 
managers  from  these  funds,  which  should  have  been  made  from 
the  general  maintenance  appropriation,  or  been  provided  for 
by  a  special  appropriation  for  extraordinary  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  the  cemetery 
fence,  for  the  piano  and  cover,  on  account  of  the  wagon  used  for 
bringing  pastors  and  singers  to  the  Home,  and  to  the  pastors 
for  holding  religious  services  at  the  Home,  all  of  which  were 
made  from  the  interest  fund.  The  "  Emergency  Fund  "  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  the  payment  of  a  large  number  of  small  items, 
which  should  also  have  been  paid  from  the  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home.  We  refer  to  such 
charges  as  for  printing,  for  room  numbers,  and  for  the  services 
of  a  caterer  or  cook  who  was  employed  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Board,  the  kitchen  force  at  the  time  being  inadequate.  It 
also  appears  that  in  some  instances  wages  were  paid  from  this 
fund  to  persons  whose  employment  was  not  approved  by  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  view  of  the  general  provision  of 
law  as  to  the  disposition  of  money  coming  into  the  hands  of 
State  officers,  it  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  excess  pension 
moneys  should  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  As  to  interest  on 
deposits,  the  managers,  very  properly  and  in  discharge  of  their 
duty,  having  placed  the  moneys  where  they  would  draw  some  in- 
terest, must  remember  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  interest  earned 
in  each  instance  belongs  to  the  particular  sum  from  which  it 
arises,  and  such  moneys  are  in  a  sense,  trust  moneys.  It  may  be 
assumed,  and  as  your  Committee  was  told,  it  would  probably  be 
very  difficult  to  allot  and  apply  the  interest  in  each  instance, 
owing  to  the  changes  in  the  amounts,  difference  in  the  times  of 
withdrawal  the  difficulties  of  computation  and  of  book 
keeping. 

The  impropriety  of  applying  the  interest  to  the  general  expendi- 
tures of  the  institution  to  which  we  have  already  referred  is  very  ' 
palpable,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  the  interest  moneys  for  the  general  or  united  benefit  or 
pleasure  of  those  who  would  be  entitled  thereto,  would  meet  their 
approval  and  consent. 
14 
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Your  Committee  further  finds  that  the  former  system  of  book- 
keeping was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  there  was  consequent 
difficulty  in  showing  the  final  disposition  of  the  pension  funds 
deposited  by  members  of  the  Home  under  the  rules,  but  that  at 
present  the  books  are  kept  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that 
vouchers  are  now  required  for  all  expenditures. 

In  regard  to  the  estates  of  deceased  members  of  the  Home 
your  Committee  reports  that  there  are  no  vouchers  on  file  to  show 
the  final  disposition  of  some  estate  funds  turned  over  to  the 
late  Superintendent  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Putnam,  deceased;  although 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clapham,  deceased,  letters  are  on 
file  at  the  Home  showing  Mrs.  Putnam's  receipt  of  the  money, 
and  containing  a  promise  that,  after  deducting  necessary  funeral 
expenses,  she  would  expend  the  balance  for  a  monument  to  Mrs. 
Clapham. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  the  settlement  of  all  estates 
should  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law.  There  is  no  legal 
authority  under  which  the  officers  of  the  Home  are  empowered  to 
administer  estates. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  details  of  the  investigation 
and  the  conference  with  the  Managers,  your  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Woman's  Belief 
Corps  Home  be  requested  to  make  such  further  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  Home  and  the  methods  of  its  administration  as  may 
seem  reasonable  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  minister  to  the  com- 
fort and  contentment  of  the  inmates,  while  providing  for  a  just 
end  firm  discipline. 

It  recommends  further  that  the  Board  of  Managers  be  requested 
to  rescind  the  rule  requiring  a  notarial  fee  from  members  of  the 
Home  for  the  execution  of  pension  or  other  necessary  papers 
needing  notarial  verification. 

Further,  That  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Managers  be 
called  to  the  provisions  of  section  37  of  the  State  Finance  Law, 
chapter  457  of  the  laws  of  1901,  which  requires  that  all  moneys 
'received  by  a  State  institution,  or  State  officers  or  departments, 
shall  be  turned  into  the  State  treasury.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  the  opininon  of  your  Committee  as  heretofore  stated  that  all 
pension  money  over  twelve  dollars,  which  under  the  rules  of  the 
Borne  must  be  relinquished  by  the  pensioner  inmate,  presumably 
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because  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  needs,  all  of  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  State,  should  be  considered  as  contributed  toward 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  Home,  and  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  in  compliance  with  law. 

Your  Committee  also  respectfully  suggests  that  all  expenditures 
properly  chargeable  to  maintenance  should  be  made  upon  esti- 
mates duly  approved  in  accordance  with  section  45,  the  State 
Charities  Law,  and  that,  in  all  cases  of  expenditure*  of  funds, 
vouchers  be  required  to  cover  the  same,  and  that  duplicates  of 
such  vouchers  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Home. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Managers  be 
requested  to  secure  without  delay  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  for 
the  treasurer  as  custodian  of  the  }>ension  fund,  and  respectfully 
suggests  that  while  in  its  judgment  the  cost  of  such  bond  and  of 
all  necessary  clerical  work  incident  to  the  care  of  this  special 
fund  are  a  proper  charge  against  the  interest  thereon,  the  interest 
money  remaining  may  with  propriety  be  expended  for  special 
entertainment  for  the  members  of  the  Home,  and  for  such  other 
things  as  will  promote  the  general  happiness  and  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  great  body  of  pensioners  personally  interested  in 
the  fund. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  all  items  of  expenditure  from  the 
interest  moneys  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  should  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  or  the  Executive  Committee  prior 
to  expenditure  for  the  same,  and  that  the  practice,  admitted  by 
the  Managers  to  your  Committee,  of  permitting  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Superintendent  to  make  expenditures  from  the  excess 
pension  or  interest  moneys  and  incur  obligations  thereon  at 
their  discretion,  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  does  it  permit  the  Board 
of  Managers  to  exercise  that  careful  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  which  the  law  contemplates. 

In  the  matter  of  burials  your  Committee  believes  it  unnecessary 
to  compel  the  deposit  for  burial  insurance,  of  any  part  of  the 
veteran  inmates'  pension  money.  The  purpose  of  the  pension 
is  the  relief  of  the  pensioner  while  living.  As  the  laws  of  the 
State  make  provision  for  the  decent  interment  of  deceased  veter- 
ans, the  pension  fund  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  inmates 
for  all  proper  purposes,  and  not  be  kept  for  a  contingency 
already  provided  for  by  law. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  statement  made  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  Superintendent  of  the  Home,  your  Committee  reports 
that  while  Miss  Carmichael  stated  to  an  officer  of  the  Board  that 
she  was  offered  the  position  if  she  would  agree  to  pay  to  Edward 
J.  Mitchell,  the  Treasurer,  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  dur- 
ing her  incumbency,  Mr.  Mitchell  denied  having  made  such  an 
offer.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Managers  had 
passed  a  resolution  fixing  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer at  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  Superin- 
tendent at  one  thousand  dollars,  the  Managers  believing  they 
had  the  power  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  two  officers  men- 
tioned; that  the  proposed  change  would  have  reduced  the  salary 
of  the  Superintendent  five  hundred  dollars,  the  amount  voted  as 
proper  compensation  for  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

It  was  later  discovered  by  the  Managers  that  they  had  no 
power  to  fix  salaries,  this  being  the  function  of  the  Salary 
Classification  Commission,  whereupon  the  resolution  fixing  the 
compensation  was  rescinded.  In  justice  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  your  Committee  has  incorporated 
this  explanation  in  its  report. 

The  right  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Home  and  its  inmates  must,  of 
course,  be  recognized.  Until  the  contrary  be  shown,  it  will  be 
presumed  that  the  rules  are  intended  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  those  entitled  to  admission,  and  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  management  to  make  any  regulations  in  the  restraint 
of  individual  privilege,  other  than  such  as  are  necessary  for  dis- 
cipline and  to  secure  the  greatest  good  for  all  members  of  the 
Home. 

This  Board  fully  recognizes  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
fact  that  managers  devote  their  time  to  the  welfare  of  institu- 
tions should  earn  for  them  public  approval  and  shield  them  from 
frivolous  accusations,  on  the  other  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  fair  and  reasonable  criticism  of  the  public  and  the  public 
authorities. 

The  public  funds  of  public  institutions  must  of  course  be  ad- 
ministered with  the  utmost  care,  but  as  in  this  Home,  where  there 
are,  in  addition,  funds  to  be  administered  partially  at  least  in 
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the  nature  of  trust  funds,  the  most  rigid  lines  of  expenditure 
must  not  be  overstepped.  The  smallness  of  the  items  neither 
justifies  nor  excuses  the  infraction  of  rules  of  strict  administra- 
tion and  accountability. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  recommends  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  send  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Governor  and 
to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Woman's  Belief  Corps  Home. 

Simon  W.  Bosendalb,  Chairman, 
W.  H.  Gratwick, 
Ralph  W.  Thomas, 
Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1905. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE   ON  CRAIG   COLOHY    FOR 

EPILEPTICS 

To  ike  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  here- 
with presents  its  annual  report  The  present  condition 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  Craig  Colony  illustrates  the 
oft-repeated  statement  that  "it  is  difficult  to  accurately 
forecast  public  needs."  When  the  Colony  was  planned 
it  was  intended  that  within  a  reasonable  time  it  would 
relieve  the  almshouses  of  the  State  of  the  further  care  of  all  of 
the  dependent  epileptics,  and  that,  in  addition  to  ample  accom- 
modations for  them,  the  buildings  would  provide  room  for  other 
epileptics  maintained  in  other  institutions  and  private  homed. 
The  first  census  of  epileptics  taken  after  the  organization  of  the 
Colony  showed  that  the  State  would  be  required  ultimately  to 
make  provision  for  about  one  thousand  persons  in  the  Colony. 
On  this  basis,  the  grounds  were  laid  out,  the  plans  prepared,  and 
the  work  of  construction  prosecuted.  But  the  experience  of  years 
has  shown  that  these  first  estimates  were  inaccurate  and  very 
deceptive.  From  year  to  year  new  buildings  have  been  erected, 
the  various  departments  have  been  extended,  and  still  the  demand 
for  accommodations  has  continually  exceeded  the  supply.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  1,056  patients  in  the  institution  and 
the  full  capacity  of  all  the  buildings  has  been  reached,  and  yet 
there  are  several  hundred  epileptics  in  the  almshouses  of  the 
State  who  are  justly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Colony.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee  the  provision  for  additional 
patients  should  be  ample  to  accommodate  all  dependent  epileptics 
and  should  be  made  without  delay.  The  pressure  for  admission 
to  the  Craig  Colony  is  greater  than  for  admission  to  any  other 
of  our  State  charitable  institutions.  Appeals  in  behalf  of  epilep- 
tics are  made  from  the  almshouses  in  the  several  counties  and 
from  family  homes.  Both  institutions  and  homes  need 
relief.  Over  eight  hundred  applications  for  the  admission  of 
patients  into  the  Colony  are  now  on  file  in  the  Superintendent's 
office  at  Sonyea,  but  none  of  the  applicants  can  be  admitted  until 
additional  buildings  are  erected. 
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Custodial  Care. 

Epilepsy  is  a  disease  which,  untreated,  finally  results  in  the 
physical  and  mental  degeneration  of  its  victims.  Some  epilep- 
tics may  be  cured,  under  favorable  environments,  by  living  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,  aided  by  the  resources  of 
science.  A  large  percentage  of  all  epileptics  can  be  benefited  by 
such  environment  and  care,  even  if  they  are  not  absolutely  cured, 
as  has  been  illustrated  in  many  instances  in  Craig  Colony.  There 
remains,  however,  an  unimprovable  class  whose  degeneration  con- 
tinues until  death.  This  class  is  unfitted  for  the  free  Colony 
life  and  needs,  principally,  custodial  care  and  treatment.  These 
epileptics  do  not  require  constant  medical  attention  nor  the 
scientific  treatment  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  epileptics 
capable  of  improvement.  Their  real  needs  are  simple  and  if 
provided  with  ample  quarters,  suitable  food,  clothing  and  attend- 
ance, the  State  and  Colony  will  have  done  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  is  their  behalf.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Colony  the  num- 
ber of  epileptics  belonging  to  this  class  has  gradually  increased 
until,  at  the  present  time,  about  one-half  of  the  patients  require 
only  custodial  restraint  and  simple  humane  care. 

Your  Committee  has  advocated  for  a  number  of  years  the  segre- 
gation of  this  class  of  patients  in  suitable  buildings  of  simple 
construction,  properly  located  on  the  Colony  grounds.  It  was 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  buildings  for  these  unfortunates  need 
not  be  expensive  in  construction;  that  it  will  be  better  to  have 
plain  substantial  structures  which  will  afford  the  maximum  of  ac- 
commodation at  the  minimum  of  cost,  rather  than  more  expensive 
buildings.  The  policy  of  sex  separation  has  also  been  constantly 
advocated  by  the  Board  and  it  is  urged  by  your  Committee  that 
whenever  custodial  buildings  are  erected  by  the  State  that  this 
method  of  classification  be  continued.  Though  it  will  cost  more 
to  maintain  two  groups  of  buildings,  independently  equipped, 
than  it  will  cost  to  maintain  a  single  large  group,  the  ultimate 
advantage  will  be  decidedly  favorable  to  the  two  groups,  each 
devoted  to  the  care  of  patients  of  a  single  sex.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  need  of  a  custodial  building  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  about  six  hundred  patients  now  in  the 
Colony.   As  the  association  of  this  hopoless  class  of  patients  with 
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the  curable  cases  is  detrimental  to  the  latter,  your  Committee 
urges  the  erection  of  this  building  immediately.  The  cottages 
heretofore  constructed,  have  been  arranged  and  grouped  for  the 
free  colony  life  and  not  for  custodial  purposes.  If  buildings 
suitable  for  the  housing  of  the  unimprovable  patients  are  erected 
it  will  open  up  room  in  the  present  cottages  sufficient  to 
accommodate  three-fourths  of  all  the  epileptics  now  on  the  wait- 
ing list. 

Improvements. 
During  the  year  progress  has  been  made  in  the  general  work 
of  the  Colony.  Although  no  new  buildings  were  erected,  walks 
and  similar  improvements  conducive  to  general  betterment,  were 
made.  Cement  walks  have  been  laid  from  the  administration 
building  to  the  Pennsylvania  depot  and  considerable  grading  has 
been  done  by  the  patients  in  various  places  upon  the  grounds. 
There  are  over  six  miles  of  roadway  now  laid  out  on  the  Colony 
lands  and  around  the  several  groups  of  buildings. 

Education. 
A  proper  system  of  education  has  always  been  regarded  as  of 
much  importance  to  the  inmates  of  this  institution.  Many  of  the 
patients  are  boys  and  girls,  and  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
Colony  are  of  an  age  ordinarily  considered  teachable.  For  several 
years  educational  work  has  been  carried  on  in  two  small  class- 
rooms for  the  benefit  of  the  girls,  and  Sloyd  classes  in  the  in- 
dustrial building  have  made  partial  provision  for  boys.  This 
educational  work,  however,  has  never  been  extended  to  all  the 
children  of  the  Colony,  as  the  Colony  staff  has  held  that  many 
patients  of  school  age  are  incapable  of  receiving  benefit  from 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  day  school.  Your 
Committee,  however,  is  convinced  that  even  if  nothing  else  is 
accomplished  by  school  classes,  the  discipline  of  daily  attendance 
and  regular  school  drill  and  control  is  of  distinct  value  apart 
from  the  acquirement  of  scholastic  knowledge.  If  all  the  lessons 
learned  from  books  are  obliterated  after  epileptic  seizures,  there 
will  remain  to  the  patient  the  habits  of  obedience  and  order  and 
self-control  which  are  part  of  the  ordinary  school  discipline. 
For  the  purposes  of  discipline,  therefore,  there  should  be  classes 
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organized  to  include  all  the  younger  patients  in  the  Colony 
capable  of  instruction,  and  especially  should  provision  be  made 
for  all  the  young  boys  and  girls.  The  construction  of  a  school 
and  industrial  building  is  necessary  and  will,  therefore,  be  of 
advantage  to  the  Colony. 

Many  minor  improvements  are  needed  which  your  Committee 
has  heretofore  recommended.  All  of  these  are  incorporated  in 
the  Board's  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  of  1906.  Some 
of  them  are  minor  only  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  delayed  for 
a  time;  but  they  are  important  and  should  be  provided  for,  al- 
though in  the  presence  of  the  great  need  of  extension  and  custodial 
buildings,  all  other  needs  except  for  suitable  annual  maintenance, 
should  be  considered  subordinate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stephen  Smith,  Chairman, 
Dennis  McCarthy, 
s.  w.  bosbndalb. 

Committee. 


THE  CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS 

AT 

SONYEA,  IN  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK, 

Founded  in  1894 
Opened  February  1,  1896 
for 
"  The  humane,  curative,  scientific  and  economical  care  and 
treatment  of  epileptics,  exclusive  of  insane  epileptics'9; 
and  named  in  honor  "of  the  late  Oscar  Craig  of 
Rochester,    N.    Y.,    whose    efficient    and    gra- 
tuitous   services    in    behalf    of    epileptics 
and    other    dependent    defectives 
the    State    desires    to 
commemorate/' 

THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO^THE   STATE   BOARD 

OF  CHARITIES, 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  MANAGERS  A.T  A  MEETING  IN  SONYEA  HALL  AT 
THE   COLONY,   OCTOBER    10,    1905. 
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General  Information. 

The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  is  located 
at  Sonyea  in  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
about  850  miles  from  New  York  City,  70  miles 
from  Buffalo  and  40  miles  from  Rochester. 

From  New  York  and  Buffalo  it  is  reached 
over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  and  from  Roch- 
ester over  the  Pennsylvania  and  Erie. 
Long  Distance  Telephone  6A  Mount  Morris. 
Adams   Express   and   Western   Union   Tele- 
graph Offices  on  the  premises. 

Visitors   to  patients   admitted   Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  10  to  12  A.  M.  and  2  to  4  P.  M. 
The  Colony  Estate  embraces  1$00  acres. 
Present  population — 1,200. 

Number  of  houses — 71. 

State  patients  only  received. 

October  J,  1905. 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

George   L.    Williams Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Brown   Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  James  H.  Loomis Attica,  N.  Y. 

Percy  L.   Lang   . . .- Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  B.  Murphy  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jeanette  R.  Hawkins   Malone,  N.  Y. 

Abbot  L.  Dow  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  Gorham,  M.  D Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  Joy Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D New  York  City. 

Vacant  , 

Vacant 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

1905—1906. 

George  L.  Williams President. 

H.  E.  Brown Secretary. 

John   F.   Connor Agent  and  Treasurer. 


COMMITTEES. 

EXECUTIVE. 
H.  E.  Brown,  James  H.  Loomis,        George  L.  Williams, 

Chairman. 
Percy  L.  Lang,  Daniel  B.  Murphy. 


H.  E.  Brown, 


VISITING. 
Ihmiel  B.  Murphy,  James  H.  Loomis. 

Chairman. 


James  H.  Loomis, 


AUDITING. 

H.  E.  Brown, 
Chairman. 


Daniel  B.  Murphy. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS. 

William  P.  Spratling,  M.  D., 
Medical  Superintendent. 

Donald  L.  Ross,  M.  D First  Assistant  Physickm. 

William  T.  Shanahan  M,.  D Second  Assistant  Physician. 

Q.  Kirby  Collier,  M.  D Third  Assistant  Physician. 

N.  Bertram  Boss,  M.  D Medical  Interne. 

S.  H.  Parker,  M.  D Medical  Interne. 

Nancy  B.  Craighead,  M.  D Medical  Interne. 

B.  Onuf,  M.  D Resident  Pathologist. 

Truman  L.  Stone Steward 

"Mary  A.  Loughlin    Matron. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   ASSISTANTS. 

Archibald  C.  McFetridge .: . Bookkeeper. 

William  C.  Cooper Bookkeeper. 

Harry  R.  Porter Stenographer. 

Charlotte  M.  Murphy  .Stenographer. 

Addie  E.  Yackel Stenographer. 

Henry  Schmelz   Apothecary. 

RESIDENT  CHAPLAINS. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Crowley Roman  OathoUo. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Chase. Protestant 

TEACHERS. 

Marietta  Hitchcock,  Mary  Tracy, 

Richard  Seaborn,  Sloyd  Instructor. 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Edward  M.  Logan Chief  Engineer. 

Arthur  J.  Porter Assistant  Engineer. 

Isaac  J.  McNeilly Plumber  and  Steamfitter. 

Clarence  McNaughton  Carpenter. 

Lewis  G.  Lockwood Painter. 

J.  Fred  Rebban Head  Laundryman. 

A.  J.  Swift Dairyman. 

Paul  R.  Kingston ;  Farmer. 

George  H.  Goodman Gardener. 

George  Gould Mason. 

Michael  Horr Blacksmith. 

A.  J.  Paxton Baker. 

T.  A.  Lamson Tailor. 

James  Mannix Brickmaker. 

IN  THE  CARE  OF  PATIENTS. 

Nelle  A.  Sullivan Chief  Nurse  Peterson  Hospital. 

F.  H.  Grofoot Supervisor  West  Group. 

E.   D.  Richmond Supervisor  East  Group. 

Francis  McConnell Supervisor  Village  Green. 

Miss  Ella  Daly. Supervisor  Women's  Infirmary. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Porter Supervisor  Women's  Group. 

Total  number  of  employees  October  1,  1905,  167. 
15 


THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

Board  ok  Managers  op  thk  Craig  Colony  por  Epileptics  pob  thu 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  Skftember  30,  1906. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

We  present  herewith  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  The  Board 
of  Managers  of  The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1906. 

Changes  in  thk  Board. 

Three  changes  occurred  in  the  Board  during  the  year.  Prof. 
E.  W.  Huffcutt,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  resigned  as  Manager  in  the  Spring  to  accept  a 
notable  position  on  a  public  Commission.  Professor  Huffcutt 
had  been  on  the  Board  several  years.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  associates  as  one  of  its  most  valued  members.  His  opinion 
on  legal  matters  was  always  cheerfully  given,  was  clear-cut, 
to  the  point,  and  of  great  value  to  the  Board  and  to  the  State. 
His  resignation  was  deeply  regretted. 

Hon.  John  W.  Nill,  of  Watertown,  resigned  last  Spring.  Dur- 
ing the  several  years  of  his  membership  on  the  Board  Mr.  Nill 
evinced  the  keenest  and  most  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Colony.  His  practical  ideas  relative  to  certain  phases  of  the 
Colony's  work  made  him  an  acquisition  to  the  Board  we  could  ill 
afford  to  lose. 

Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  of  New  York  City,  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  medical  side  of  the  Colony's  work,  left  the  Board  by  resig- 
nation during  the  summer.  The  vacancy  caused  by  Dr.  Bailey's 
resignation  was  filled  by  Governor  Higgins  when  he  appointed 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  formerly  President  of  the  Board  and 
more  recently  President  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in 
Lunacy.  The  vacancies  due  to  Professor  Huffcutt's  and  Mr. 
Nill's  resignations  have  not  jet  been  filled. 
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Board  and  Committee  Meetings. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  and  of  its  constituted  committees 
during  the  year  were  held  at  Sonyea.  The  attendance  was  uni- 
formly good  when  we  consider  that  in  its  membership  the  Board 
represents  every  district  in  the  State  and  that  some  of  the  Mana- 
gers must  leave  home  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  in  order  tc 
attend  the  same. 

The  total  expense  incurred  by  the  twelve  Managers  during  the 
year  attending  meetings  wa»  $375.98,  which  was  less  than  th€ 
previous  year  by  $82.34. 

Growth  of  the  Colony  During  the  Year. 

On  October  1,  1904,  the  census  of  the  Colony  was  898.  Dur 
ing  the  year  102  patients  were  discharged,  died  or  transferred 
and  254  admitted;  making  the  census,  October  1,  1905,  1050. 

We  regret  that  during  the  next  18  months  or  so  we  shall  noi 
be  able  to  admit  any  new  patients  except  to  fill  a  vacancy  no^i 
and  then  caused  by  a  discharge,  a  death  or  a  transfer  to  som< 
other  institution. 

Delay  in  Beginning  New  Buildings. 
On  September  5th  last  we  opened  bids  for  six  new  dormitories 
All  of  the  bids  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  Ii 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  us  to  restrict  the  number  of  th< 
new  buildings  to  five.  A  contractor  who  failed  to  have  his  bid  ai 
Sonyea  on  the  specified  date  and  hour  stated  in  the  public 
notices,  applied  to  the  Courts  for  a  mandamus  compelling  tin 
Board  to  receive  and  consider  his  bid.  A  decision  in  the  mattei 
has  not  yet  lieen  handed  down.  Because  of  this  and  other  reason! 
we  fear  there  will  be  delay  in  beginning  the  construction  of  th< 
new  buildings  which  are  so  greatly  needed. 


Number  ov  Patients  Awaiting  Admission. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  that  part  of  the  Sujierintendent'i 
report  which  deals  with  the  large  number  of  indigent  epileptic 
throughout  the  State  now  awaiting  admission.  We  feel  it  un 
fortunate  that  the  Colony  has  had  so  little  money  during  th< 
past  four  years  for  providing  more  buildings  for  patients.     I 
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is  far  better  to  provide  for  these  people  in  an  institution  where 
their  specialized  wants  can  be  systematically  looked- after  and 
where  great  good  can  be  done  them  in  every  way,  than  to  permit 
them  to  live  in  County  Poor  and  Almshouses  and  in  indigent 
homes  where  they  get  practically  no  care  or  treatment  whatever. 

A  Grand  Division  in  the  Colony's  Work. 
In  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  we  gave  reasons  why  the  Colony 
System  is  not  adapted  to  the  care  of  epileptic  idiots,  imbeciles, 
and  others  of  low  mentality.  We  have  accumulated:  more  than 
300  of  this  clase.  Unless  the  law  is  changed  we  may  have  to 
take  several  hundred  more  of  them.  If  we  do  take  more  of 
them  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  put  up  a  suitable 
large  building  on  the  premises  especially  for  them.  This  building 
would  be  separated  from  the  Colony  proper.  It  would  simply 
be  for  epileptics  unable  to  live  in  an  open  Colony  System  such  as 
this  institution  was  primarily  designed  to  be,  and  such  as  it 

ought  to  remain. 

i 

The  Cost  of  Maintenance  Less. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  past 
year  was  lower  than  any  year  in  the  Colony's  history.  The 
net  per  capita  cost  was  f  151.92,  against  f  152.42  last  year;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  was 
greater,  and  that  because  of  short  crops  last  year  we  had  to  buy 
food  supplies  that  we  are  generally  able  to  furnish  from  the 
place,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to  spend  several  hundred  dollars 
for  coal  in  heating  the  infirmaries  that  were  unoccupied  at  the 
time. 

We  feel  that  the  showing  in  the  reduction  in  the  per  capita 
cost  is  not  without  credit  to  the  Colony.  In  our  judgment  the 
per  capita  cost  should  never  be  any  lower.  On  the  contrary  we 
believe  it  should  be  somewhat  higher  by  increasing  the  pay  of 
some  employees  who  are  very  clearly  underpaid  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  creating  important  new  positions  that  we  stand  in 
urgent  need  of. 
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Improvements  of  the  Year. 

We  ivfer  you  to  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the  details 
of  improvements  under  special  appropriations  made  during  the 
year.  They  were  not  numerous.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  but  little  money  to  spend.  The  more  important  among 
them  was  the  work  in  connection  with  the  laundry,  the  paint- 
ing inside  and  out  and  kalsomining  of  29  buildings,  changes  in 
the  dairy  barn,  grading  and  walks.  A  large  amount  of  work 
under  repair  work  should  be  done  another  year,  not  less  than 
|9,000  1o  ?10,000  worth. 

Special  Appropriations  Required  in  1906. 
We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  special  appropriations  the 
Oraig  Colony  stands  most  urgently  in  need  of  another  year.    The 
reasons  for  each  item  an*  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Superinten- 
dent's report,  to  which  we  call  your  attention. 

A  Summary  of  the  Special  Appropriations  Required  by  thb 
Craig  Colony  for  Hpileptics  for  Additions,  Repairs,  Equip- 
ment and  Improvements  in  1906. 

1.  For  dormitories  for  100  patients,  including  heat- 

ing, lighting  and  plumbing $50,000 

2.  For  heating  the  women's  group  from  the  main 

power  plant  through  a  brick  conduit  1750  feet 
long,  the  women's  group  comprising  18  build- 
ings in  which  600  {>ersons  live 25,000 

3.  For  roads,  for  grading,  for  walks  and  for  plant- 

ing    15,000 

4.  For    furnishings    for    300    patients    at  $40    per 

patient 12,000 

5.  For  a  service  building  in  the  women's  group  to 

include  sewing  rooms,  school  rooms,  industrial 
rooms,  exercise  and  amusement  hall  to  seat 
500   to  600   persons 12,000 

6.  For   a    two-story    and    basement    brick   building 

for  the  storage  of  lire  apparatus,  mason's  and 
painter's  Mipplies  and  for  additional  fire  pro- 
tective appliances     6,000 
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7.  For  an  addition,  one  story  and  basement,  to  the 

Pathological  Laboratory  as  per  plans  and  esti- 
mate of  cost  by  State  Architect f 2,500 

8.  For  increasing  the  spring  water  supply  by  pro- 

viding a  larger  pump,  larger  motor  and  larger 

house  for  pump 1,400 

9.  For  moving  Chestnut  Cottage  and  repairing  it 

for  12  to  14  patients 1,800 

10.  For  verandas  on  four  buildings  in  the  women's 

group 1,800 

11.  For  a  local   and   long  distance  telephone  sys- 

tem, the  local  sytem  to  have  30  stations  on 

the   premises 750 

12.  For  putting  electric  light  and  telephone  wires  in 

conduit  in  women's  group 1,475 

13.  For  four  cottages  for  employees 6,000 

14.  For   repairs   and   equipment,    including   repairs 

to  steward's  house 9,000 


Total..      |144,725 

For  Maintenance  During  the  Year  1905-1906. 
We  estimate  that  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1906,  we  shall  require  for  maintenance  $175,000.     We  ask  for 
that  amount. 

Visitors — Official  and  Otherwise. 

"The  Hon.  H.  H.  Bender,  Fiscal  Supervisor,  made  two  visits 
to  the  Colony  during  the  year.  Representatives  from  the  State 
Architect's  office  were  also  here. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  receive  many  Commissioners,  dele- 
gates and  visitors  from  several  states  in  this  country  and  from 
abroad  who  came  to  spend  some  time  studying  the  Colony  System. 

The  Trkasurership. 
Chapter  459,  Laws  of  1905,  consolidated  the  positions  of  "  agent 
and  treasurer."  Mr.  John  F.  (1onnor.  who  had  served  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Colony  in  a  most  efficient  way  since  1895,  was  elected 
by  the  Board  to  fill  both  positions  at  the  same  salary  he  had 
been  receiving  previously  as  treasurer. 
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The  agent,  whose  work"  was  well  done,  and  which  was  brought 
up  to  October  1,  1905,  was  transferred  to  a  position  as  book- 
keeper, the  State  Civil  Service  Commission  approving  the  same. 
We  again  ask  you  to  help  \\»  in  the  work  of  this  important 
charity. 

George  L.  Williams,  President, 

H.  E.  Brown,  Secretary, 

James  H.  Loom  is, 

Percy  L.  Lang, 

Daniel  B.  Murphy, 

Jeanette  R.  Hawkins, 

Abbot  L.  Dow, 

George  E.  Gorham,  M.  D., 

Mary  E.  Joy, 

Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D. 

# 
Sonyea  Hall,  fionyea,  N.  Y., 

October  1,  1905. 

•Two  vacancies  October  1.  1905. 
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-      TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

The  Treasurer  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1905 : 

General  Fund-Maintenance. 

Receipts. 
1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.  Treas.  hands |3,600  93 

From    Comptroller,    Chap.    598,    Laws 

1903    14,000  00 

From    Comptroller,    Chap.    599,    Laws 

1  1903 1,018  00 

From    Comptroller,.   Chap.    728,    Laws 

1904 <  135,000  00 

From     Comptroller,     Chap.    729,    Laws 

\  1904 10,665  68 

From    Comptroller,    Chap.    700,    Laws 

1905 3,334  32 

Prom  clothing 11,125  68 

From  private  patients *. 3,554  84 

From  miscellaneous  earnings 257  57 

From  home  products 4,344  71 

From  refunds 243  48 

1 187,145  21 

Disbursements. 
Disbursements,  less  refunds,    f  165,682  78 
*  Disbursements,       including 

refunds 165,926  26 

{  Disbursed    to    State    Treas- 

urer  as   per   Section    37, 
Chap.  580,  Laws  1899. . .        19,282  80 

Bal.  Treas.  hands I,f86  15 

1187,145  21 
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Additional  Dormitories. 

Chapter  72y,  Laws   1904. 

11)04. 

Oct.        1.  Balance,    Compt.    hands f9,459  13 

Received  from   Comptroller 
and  disbursed f 9,459  13 

$9,459  13 

Clearing  and  Draining  Land,  Fruit  Trees,   Etc. 

Chapter  599,   Laws   1903. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands $47  90 

Received   from   Comptroller 

and  disbursed    $37  50 

Bal.       reappropriated       by 
Ohap.  700,  Laws  1905. ...  10  40 

$47  90 

Furnishing  Cottages  and  Dormitories. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  1904. 
1904. 

Oct.         1.  Bal.   Oompt.    hands $302  41 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $291  55 

Bal.  Compt.  hands 10  86 

$302  41 

Bridge  Across  Kishaqua  Creek. 

Chapter  729.  Laws   1904. 

1904. 
Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands $0  55 

1905. 
Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands $0  55 

$0  55 

Medical  Books   and   Instruments. 

Chapter  585,  Laws  1903. 
1904. 

Oct.    1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands $11  64 

Lapsed $11  64 

— $11  64 
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Repairs  and  Equipment. 

•     Chapter  585,  Laws  1903. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.  in  Conipt.  hands |97  86 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed $85  63 

Lapsed 12  23 

|97  86 

Pavilion  for  Contauiouh  Diseases. 

Chapter  585,  Laws  1903. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.    Compt.    hands $09  74 

Received  from   Comptroller 

and  disbursed $59  64 

Bal.       reappropriated       by 

Chap.  700,  Laws  1906...  10  10 

= —  $69  74 

Dormitories. 

Chapter  585,  Laws  1903. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.    Compt.    hands $34,567  32 

Received   from   Comptroller 

and   disbursed    $23,098  23 

Bal.       reappropriated       by 

Chap.  700,  Laws  1905.  .  .        11,469  09 

$34,567  32 

Dormitories. 

Reappropriated  from  Chap.   585,  Law*   1903,   by 
*     Chap.    700,    Laws    1905. 

Bal.  reappropriated $11,469  09 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and   disbursed    $7,519  27 

Bal.  Compt.  hands 3,949  82 

T-  $11,469  09 

\  .  ,  ;  ■  .  ■      .  ' 
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Steam  Conduit. 

Chapter  585,  Laws  1903. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands $255 

Received  from  Comptroller 
and  disbursed    $255  05 

Lapsed 49 

|255 

Furnishings  for  Dormitories. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  1904. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands |1,975  J 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    $1,908  80 

Bal.   Compt.   hands 66  79 

$1,975  I 

Road  Construction,  Walks,  Etc. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904.  # 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.   Compt.   hands $1,528  ( 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    $1,508  60 

Bal.  Compt.  hands 19  48 

$1,528  ( 

Brick  Bake  Oven. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904. 

1904. 
Oct.        1.  Bal.    Compt.    hands $4  ( 

1905. 
Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands $4  01 

$4  C 
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Apparatus,  Medical  Books  and  Instruments. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands |2,063  32 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed   f2,019  36 

Bal.  Compt.  hands 43  96 

|2,063  32 

Annex  to  Laundry. 

Chapter  585,  Laws  1903. 

1904. 

Oct.       1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands |1,756  56 

Received  from  Comptroller 
and  disbursed    f  1,756  56 

|1,756  56 

Two  Cottages  for  Employees. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904. 

1904. 

Oct.        1.  Bal.  Compt.  hands |2,609  86 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    f 2,593  51 

Bal.  Compt.  hands 16  35 

|2,609  86 

Furnishings. 

Chapter  585,  Laws  1903. 

Appropriation f 5,000  00 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    |2,784  18 

Bal.       reappropriated       by 

Chap.  700,  Laws  1905...  2,215  82 

|5,000  00 


\ 


M 
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Furnishings. 

Reappropriated  from   Chap.   885,   Laws    1903,   by 
Chap.   700.   Laws   1905. 

Bal.   reappropriated 12,215 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    $  1,537  82 

Bal.  Oompt.  hands 678  00 

|2,215 


For  Payment  to  Olm stead  Bros. 

Chapter  730,  Laws   1904. 

Appropriation f721 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    $ 721  81 

f721 


i  Repairs  and  Equipment. 

i 

j  Chapter  703,  Laws  1905. 

'  Appropriation f6,000 

t  Received  from  Comptroller 

1  and  disbursed    $3,840  28 

Bal.   Compt.   hands 2,159  72 

|6,000 


Hospital  Instruments,  Books,  and  Equipment. 

Chapter  703,  Lawn  1905. 

Appropriation f2,500 

Received   from  Comptroller 

and   disbursed    f 296  04 

Bal.    Oompt.    hands 2,203  96 

f2,500 


Dormitories  for  200  Patients. 

Chapter  703,  Laws   1905. 

Appropriation   |90,000 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    f 26  62 

Bal.  Compt.  hands f 89,973  38 

190,000 
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Laundry  Machinery. 
(Equipment  to  Laundry.) 

Reapproprlated  from  Chap.  425,  Laws  1902,  by 
Chap.  729,  Laws  1904. 

.    Appropriation f 925  00 

Received  from  Comptroller 
and  disbursed    $925  00 

$925  00 

Sewage  Disposal. 

Reapproprlated  from  Chap.  685,   Laws  1903,  by 
Chap.  700,  Laws  1905. 

Appropriation $ 2,000  00 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    |872  10 

Bal.  Compt.  hands. . " 1,127  90 

$2,000  00 

Conduit,  Etc,  Peterson  Hospital,  Heating  Patho- 
logical Building. 

Chapter  722,  Laws  1904. 

Appropriation $300  00 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    $194  44 

Bal.  Compt.  hands 105  56 

$300  00 

Developing,  Maintaining  and  Extending  rNDusTRiss. 

Chapter  699.  Lawn   1903. 

1904. 

Oct.        I.  Bal.  Compt.  hands $1,677  67 

Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    $579  35 

Lapsed 1,098  32 

$1,677  67 
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Developing,  Maintaining  and  Extending  Industries. 

Chapter  729,  Laws  1904. 

Received  from  T.  L.  Stone,  Steward 
(Sale  of  Farm  Products),  and  for- 
warded to  State  Treasurer f 4,334  32 

i    Received  from  Comptroller 

and  disbursed    f 2,146  23 

Bal.  Compt.  hands 2,188  09 


$4,334  32 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  F.  CONNOR, 

Agent  and  Treasurer. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing  Treas- 
urer's Report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  have  com- 
pared the  same  with  the  Treasurer's  books  and  vouchers  and  with 
the  Superintendent's  books  and  report,  and  we  believe  the  same 
to  be  correct. 

C  H.  E.  Brown, 
Auditing  Committee:<    James  H.  Loomis, 
I,  Daniel  B  Murphy. 


:••♦*: 
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THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  MAN- 
AGERS FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1905. 

Sonyea  Hall,  Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1905. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

When  the  new  buildings  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature  are 
completed  and  occupied  there  will  be  1250  patients  at  Sonjea. 
There  are  1050  here  now.  Bids  for  the  new  buildings  were  opened 
September  5  last.  Contracts  for  them  have  not  yet  been  awarded. 
It  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1907. 

A  Foreword  on  Future  Development;  How  much  larger  ought 
the  Colony  to  be. — Ten  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  Colony 
might  ultimately  care  for  1800  to  2000  patients.  But  in  the  lighj 
of  ten  years'  experience,  we  raise  the  question  before  it  is  too  late 
as  to  whether  the  Colony  should  ever  be  so  large. 

There  are  numerous  arguments — economic,  medical,  scientific 
and  practical  in  favor  of  the  smaller  Colony,  while  there  are  two 
only  in  favor  of  the  larger. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  features  of  custody  and  cost,  more  good  will  come  from 
a  Colony  of  1200  to  1400  than  from  one  of  1800  to  2000.  It 
costs  less  per  capita  to  keep  2000  than  it  does  to  keep  one-half  or 
two-thirds  of  that  number. 

The  wholesale  treatment  of  epilepsy  does  not  make  for  indi- 
viduality tohich  is  the  om  great  essential  in  its  treatment. 

It  is  only  the  little  things  that  count  in  the  treatment  of  this 
strange  malady  and  these  cannot  be  properly  observed  when  the 
population  is  overtoweriug,  cumbersome  and  unwieldy — when  the 
personal  element  ceases  to  be  a  factor,  when  individuals  pass 
into  mere  numbers,  when  a  large  mass  gets  custodial  care  instead 
of  a  smaller  number  getting  proper  treatment,  education,  occu- 
pation, and  where  they  are  studied  daily  as  to  their  individual 
needs.  By  every  consideration — every  argument  possible — under 
16 
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science  and  medicine  the  smaller  Colony  is  the  one  that  makes 
for  the  greater  good  in  all  ways  save  that  of  custody  alone. 

The  Time  for  a  Decision  has  come. — The  time  has  come  when 
the  management  of  this  Institution  must  decide  a  question  of  first 
importance  affecting  its  future  development.  Shall  we  continue 
to  enlarge  the  Colony  by  admitting  patients  of  all  types  until  our 
population  reaches  1800  to  2000;  or  shall  we  check  its  growth 
when  we  have  reached  1200  to  1400?  If  the  former  is  to  be  our 
[>olicy — if  wre  are  to  reach  1800  to  2000 — we  must  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  manner  of  caring  for  approximately  a  third  of  our 
population. 

About  300  patients  now  at  Sonyea  belong  to  the  infirmary 
class.  They  are  absolutely  helpless,  wholly  dependent  upon 
someone  to  feed,  bathe,  clothe,  and  care  for  them  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  young  child.  When  our  population  reaches  1800  to  2000 
there  will  be  500  to  600  patients  of  this  class  on  the  premises, 
if  more  of  them  than  we  have  now  are  to  be  received  we  should 
make  a  grand  division  in  the  work  of  the  Colony  by  segregating 
yi  a  single  large  building  all  patients  of  the  infinrf  class. 

This  building  should  be  isolated  from  the  Colony  proper.  Its 
inhabitants  would  have  no  [>art — could  have  no  part — in  the 
daily  life  of  the  place.  They  are  set  aside  for  the  best  custodial 
care  at  the  least  expense.  When  we  have  done  that  much  for 
them,  we  have  done  all. 

This  is  a  problem  to  which  I  invite  your  serious  attention.  If 
we  adopt  such  a  plan  we  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
for  carrying  it  out.  Its  adoption  would  benefit  dependent  epi- 
leptics in  every  county  in  the  State  we  are  unable  to  help  at  the 
present  time. 

Changes  in  the  Census  during  the  Year. — A  year  ago  we  had 
898  patients— 513  males;  385  females.  Now  we  have  1050 — 575 
males;  475  female*,  a  gain  of  152  during  the  year.  1050  will 
probably  be  the  daily  average  for  the  next  18  months  or  until 
the  5  or  6  new  cottages  are  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  daily  average  number  under  treatment  during  the  year 
was  992^Arr  against- 836 jVA  during  the  previous  year. 

Epilepsy  a  Dangerous  Disease. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
epilepsy  is  not  a  dangerous  disease.    Two  hundred  and  eighty* 
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six  deaths  have  occurred  at  the  Colony  sinee  it  was  opened.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  frequently  epilepsy  itself  was  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death. 

25  died  from  asphyxia  due  to  seizures, 
37  in  status  epilepticus, 
4  from  acute  delirium  following  epileptic  attacks, 
14  as  a  result  of  serial  attacks, 
11  while  in  seizures, 

1  from  an  injury  received  during  an  attack — fracture 
of  the  skull. 
All  told  92  deaths — equal  to  32%  of  the  entire  number  that  oc- 
curred at  the  Colony  in  nine  years,  were  directly  due  to  epilepsy. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  of  the  daily  average  number  under 
treatment  during  the  year  was  6%  which  was  low  for  such  a 
population. 

There  was  one  case  of  auto-asphyxia — the  second  suicide  at  the 
Colony  in  ten  years.    Self-destruction  in  epilepsy  is  rare. 

Earlier  Admissions  would  Result  in  More  Cures. — Twenty-five 
only  of  the  1877  patients  admitted  to  the  Colony  to  this  time — 
equal  to  approximately  V/^% — had  suffered  from  epilepsy  less 
than  a  year  at  the  time  of  their  admission. 

In  73  the  disease  had  existed  1  to  2  years; 
In  314  from  2  to  5  years; 
In  476  from  5  to  10  years; 
In  661  from  10  to  20  years; 
In  328,  20  years  and  over. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  the  1877  patients  admitted  in 
all  had  a  paralysis  of  some  type  when  admitted — the  infantile 
palsies  being  by  far  the  most  common.    This  shows  in  part  the 
helplessness  of  the  class  we  care  for. 

Liability  to  Injuries. — Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  injuries 
to  patients  unavoidably  received  during  attacks  were  recorded 
during  the  year.  Such  injuries  are  sometimes  severe,  fractures 
of  the  skull,  jaw,  and  other  bones  not  infrequently  occurring. 
Contused  and  incised  wounds  about  the  face  and  scalp  are 
common. 

Irrational  Ideas. — It  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  experi- 
ence great  distress  when  about  to  have  a  seizure.    The  feeling  is 
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not  unlike  that  of  being  choked,  and  is  due  to  muscular  con- 
traction about  the  neck  and  chest.  When  the  attack  is  over  the 
patient  is  apt  to  accuse  his  attendant  of  violence. 

Relief  for  Employees  Injured  by  Patients. — In  my  judgment 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  equity  and  justice  for  the  State  to  give 
relief  to  employees  injured  by  patients  while  such  employees  were 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Four  times  of  late  years  employees  of  the  Craig  Colony  have 
been  dangerously  assaulted  by  patients,  the  last  assault  occur- 
ring three  months  ago,  a  farm  laborer  having  his  skull  badly 
fractured  by  a  pitchfork  in  the  hands  of  a  patient  mentally  in- 
competent at  the  moment.  While  danger  to  the  employee's  life 
seems  to  have  passed,  his  injury  promises  to  affect  his  health  to 
some  extent  permanently. 

In  such  cases  it  would  seem  that  employees  should:  be  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  and  just  pension  or  sum  for  damages  from  the 
State. 

Epilepsy  a  Disease  of  Early  Life. — One  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety — equal  to  approximately  80%  of  the  1877  patients 
admitted  to  the  Colony  to  this  time — acquired  the  disease  before 
the  20th  year.  Epilepsy  is  more  common  between  birth  and  the 
5th  year  than  at  any  other  period,  the  next  most  common  period 
being  between  the  10th  and  15th  years. 

Up  to  the  20th  year  the  sexes  are  afflicted  alike.  After  that 
the  disease  is  more  common  in  males  by  20%.  The  difference  is 
due  to  man's  drinking  habits,  to  syphilitic  infection  of  the  brain, 
to  accidents  and  injuries  due  to  his  more  hazardous  occupations. 

Grand  Mai  is  the  most  common  type  of  epilepsy;  next  Petit 
Mai ;  Psychic  and  Jacksonian  following  in  nearly  the  same  ratio, 
both  the  latter  in  pure  form  being  comparatively  rare. 

No  two  cases  of  epilepsy  are  just  alike.  This  makes  a  rigid, 
personal  examination  of  a  patient  an  absolute  prerequisite  for 
successful  treatment. 

The  *\York  of  the  Physicians. — In  a  community  of  more  than  a 
thousand  invalids  all  suffering  from  epilepsy,  many  of  whom 
have  also  acute  diseases  and  surgical  conditions  that  require 
treatment,  my  colleagues  at  the  Colony  find  little  time  for  idle- 
ness. 
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Their  regular  hours  of  duty  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  but 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not  give  an  hour  or  more  to 
professional  work  every  evening  and  often  several  hours  during 
the  night. 

Isolated  as  we  are  from  the  great  medical  centers  our  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  have  perforce  to  accept  grave  responsibili- 
ties and  to  perform  the  most  complex  and  delicate  surgical  opera- 
tions. We  have  on  file  at  this  moment  written  permissions  for 
30  major  operations  like  ovariotomy,  trephining  and  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia. 

On  October  1,  1905,  the  work  of  the  physicians  was  appor- 
tioned as  follows : 

Dr.  D.  L.  jloss,  First  Assistant  Physician ;  office  hours  in  Son- 
yea  Hall,  8to  9  a.m.;  11  to  12  a.  m.;  4  to  5  p.  m. 

While  not  in  the  office  Dr.  Ross  will  be  engaged  in  inspecting 
on  alternate  days  the  work  of  the  medical  department  in  the 
male  and  female  divisions;  in  looking  after  civil  service  ex- 
aminations, the  employment  of  nurses,  Attendants  and  cooks, 
inspecting  and  regulating  school  work,  seeing  that  all  records 
and  data  in  the  medical  department  are  written  to  date  and  act- 
ing as  Superintendent  in  the  latter'*  absence. 

Dr.  William  T.  Shanahan,  Second  Assistant  Physician,  will 
continue  in  charge  of  the  Women's  Division  in  which  there  are 
now  475  patients.  Dr.  Shanahan  has  the  entire  charge  of  the 
medical  work  of  this  division,  acts  as  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
Peterson  Hospital  which  he  visits  daily  and  where  he  performs 
many  of  the  more  important  surgical  operations,  having  had  a 
special  training  for  such  work.  Dr.  Shanahan's  administration 
of  the  Women's  Group  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Dr.  G.  K.  Collier,  Third  Assistant  Physician,  took  charge  of 
the  Peterson  Hospital  October  1,  1905.  He  has  the  im'mediate 
care  of  all  patients  acutely  ill  or  who  have  had  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Many  of  these  operations  are  performed  by  Dr.  Collier. 
He  also  has  charge  of  the  Village  Green.  In  all  his  work  he 
has  given  complete  satisfaction. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Ross  has  charge  of  the  West  Group  and  the  Men's 
Infirmary,  a  difficult  service  that  he  has-  managed  in  a  very  able, 
conscientious  and  satisfactory  manner. 
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Dr.  Nancy  B.  Craighead  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Parker,  Medical  In- 
ternes, act  as  assistants  to  Dr.  Shanahan  in  the  Women's  Group. 
In  the  brief  time  they  have  been  at  the  Colony  both  have  shown 
commendable  aptitude  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform. 

I  am  much  gratified  at  the  work  done  by  the  physicians  at  the 
Colony  during  the  past  year.  All  have  done  their  best.  I  desire 
to  see  them  better  paid. 

A  Year  of  Great  Industrial  Prosperity  at  the  Colony:  the 

People  at  the  Colony  Producers  as  well  as  Consumers. 

The  year  just  ended  was  one  of  great  prosperity  along  indus- 
triaJ  lines  at  the  Colony.  The  products  of  the  farm  and  garden 
and  the  various  industries  were  the  largest  they  have  been  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  dairy  made  an  excellent  showing.  The  milk  of  each  cow 
at  3  ceuts  a  quart  was  worth  $97.89.  The  cost  of  keeping  each 
cow  was  $^6.71,  leaving  a  net  profit  on  each  cow  of  f 61.18.  The 
total  value  of  the  dairy  products  was  $5,002.21.  It  cost  $2,893.64 
to  run  the  dairy.    This  left  a  net  profit  of  $2,108.57. 

We  obtained  from  sheep  during  the  year  $427.21 ;  from  swine, 
$2,072.18.  We  must  deduct  from  this  $413.63  for  feed  and  care, 
leaving  a  net  profit  from  the  hogs  of  $1,658.55. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  brick  were  made  that 
were  worth  $3,081.25.  It  cost  $805  to  make  them,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $2,276.15. 

By  referring  to  the  Steward's  report  we  note  that  the  value 
of  other  industries  —most  of  which  work  was  carried  on  by  pa- 
tients under  a  paid  foreman — was  worth  $17,358.94.  If  we  had 
more  help  to  train  more  raw  and  unfit  epileptic  labor,  the  in- 
dustrial side  of  the  Colony  could  be  made  far  more  valuable  than 
it  is  to-dav. 
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Showing  the  Number  of  Dependent  Epileptics  in  the  State 
by  Counties  on  October  1,  1904,  as  Reported  by  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

County.  Number. 

Albany 14 

Allegany None 

Broome -5 

Cattaraugus 1 

Cayuga 4 

Chautauqua 2 

Chemung 4 

Chenango None 

Clinton . *. 3 

Columbia .               4 

Cortland 11 

Delaware 4 

Dutchess 2 

Eric 72 

Essex 5 

Franklin I 

Fulton 1 

Genesee 3 

Greene 2 

Hamilton None 

Herkimer 2 

Jefferson No  report 

Kings 26 

Lewis 18 

Livingston 2 

Madison 6 

Monroe 5 

Montgomery None 

Nassau No  report 

New  York 498 

Niagara No  report 

Oneida 11 

Onondaga 10 

Ontario 4 

Orange 9 

Orleans 3 

Oswego 10 

Otsego 12 

Putnam No  report. 

Rensselaer 4 

Richmond 10 

Rockland None 

St.  Lawrence 8 

Saratoga 2 

Schenectady None 
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County.  Number. 

Schoharie No  report 

Schuyler None 

Seneca No  report 

Steuben 3 

Suffolk 8 

Sullivan 2 

Tioga None 

Tompkins None 

Ulster 5 

Warren 2 

Washington None 

Wayne 7 

Westchester No  report 

Wyoming 21 

Yates 18 

Total 844 

A  Long  Step  Forward;  A  New  Law  that  Makes  for  Greater 

Latitude  in  the  Prosecution  of  Scientific  Work. 

After  three  years  persistent  effort  we  are  gratified  to  report 
that  the  last  Legislature  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  gave 
the  Craig  Colony  the  right  to  make  autopsies  on  patients  dying 
at  the  Colony  who  had  been  supported  therein  wholly  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 

The  powers  conferred  by  this  act  have  not  worked  hardship 
in  any  ease.  We  still  try  to  get  consent  for  autopsies  in  every 
case  possible. 

Such  a  law  as  this  will  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  the  problem* 
underlying  the  etiology  of  the  strangest  disease  in  human  history,, 
and  every  public  institution  in  the  State  should  have  a  similar 
one. 

The  Colony  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.> 
Member  of  the  Assembly  from  Livingston  County,  for  his  per- 
sistent and  untiring  efforts  in  procuring  the  autopsy  law  in  the 
following  form: 

(The  Superintendent  shall)  "  Have  power,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  board  of  managers,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  any  patient  at  such  institution  who  shall  have  been  maintained1 
therein  wholly  at  public  expense,  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
at  the  said  Craig  Colony  by  a  member  or  members  of  its  med- 
ical staff  an  autopsy  on  the  body  of  such  patient,  provided  that 
such  autopsy  be  made  not  later  than  twelve  hours  after  the  death, 
of  such  patient  and  that  it  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  brain 
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and  made  in  such  manner  as  will  cause  the  least  possible  mutila- 
tion, and  provided  also  that  the  said  Craig  Colony  shall  print 
conspicuously  upon  all  application  blanks  used  in  admitting 
patients  to  the  institution  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  said 
Colony  have  the  above  stated  powers  in  relation  to  the  making  of 
autopsies. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 

It  became  a  law  May  16,  1905. 

The  Curability  of  Epilepsy;  Arrest  of  Attacks  often  a  Mat- 
ter of  Right  Living;  Some  Seemingly  Trivial  Causes  of  the 

Ebb  and  Flow  of  Epileptic  Convulsions. 

Epilepsy  belongs  to  the  category  of  nervous  diseases  difficult 
to  treat.  In  its  treatment  we  must  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  smallest  things.     This  respect  must  never  relax. 

Many  epileptics  who  cannot  be  completely  cured  may  be  made 
to  enjoy  long  immunity  from  attacks  by  adhering  strictly  to  a 
proper  mode  of  living;  so  that  freedom  from  epilepsy  is  often 
merely  a  matter  of  right  living.  Scores  of  epileptics  now  at  the 
Colony  who  seldom  have  attack**  cannot  live  anywhere  else  in 
the  same  way.  Some  go  a  year  or  longer  without  a  seizure  and 
think  they  are  cured  only  to  be  disillusioned  when  they  quit  the 
Colony  and  the  wholesome  ways  of  living  they  have  to  observe 
while  here. 

The  Evil  Effects  of  Patients  going  on  Visits. — W.  B.,  a 
patient  at  the  Colony;  went  on  a  vacation  for  a  month  last  July. 
When  he  went  away  he  had  been  twelve  months  without  a  seiz- 
ure and  in  twelve  months  more  would  have  been  discharged 
cured.  He  returned  to  the  Colony  ten  days  before  his  month's 
leave  of  absence  was  up  for  the  reason  that  he  had  five  attacks  at 
home  in  twenty  days. 

He  let  down  the  bars  and  disease  stepped  in. 

E.  B.  went  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  Colony  without  a  seizure 
and  then  left  the  Colony  against  our  advice.  Shortly  after  he 
got  home  he  had  a  seizure. 

Numerous  similar  instances  might  be  cited. 

Indiscretions  in  diet,  in  drinkmg,  in  matters  of  personal  con- 
duct— many  things  cause  epileptic  seizures  when  patients  are 
removed  from  the  restraining  influences  of  Colony  life. 

Percentages  of  Cures  in  Chronic  Cases. — In  5%  to  10%  of  the 
chronic  cases  we  get  we  can  effect  a  complete  cure.  In  others 
we  can  arrest  the  seizures  indefinitely  if  the  patient  will  live 
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rigorously  in  the  prescribed  manner.  The  second  best  use  of  the 
Colony  System — cure  being  first — is  in  the  treatment  of  this 
class.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  Craig  Colony  should  be  made 
more  homelike,  more  attractive,  more  sympathetic  in  the  quality 
of  its  work  and  better  fitted  in  every  way  to  do  what  is  required 
of  it  than  its  present  development  permits. 

How  infinite  is  the  sense  of  relief  when  freedom  from  epilepsy 
is  attained  only  those  who  have  experienced  such  relief  can  over 
know.  The  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  strangest  disease  in 
human  history  have  been  told  me  by  thousand  of  sufferers  during 
the  past  fifteen  years:  complete  relief  from  its  horrors  by  many 
scores. 

Kpilepsy  is  a  curable  disease. 

Tin:  Underlying  Principles  of  Treatment. 

The  first  essential  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individual.  To  ignore  the  person  and  treat  only  the 
symptom  is  not  a  course  that  invites  the  best  results. 

At  Sonyea  we  devote  the  first  efforts  to  the  treatment  of  the 
individual  in  toto.  By  doing  this  we  find  it  possible  to  overcome 
seemingly  fundamental  defects  that  no  exclusive  method  of  com- 
bating could  ever  rectify,  and  while  this  is  the  first  factor  in 
treatment  it  is  far  from  being  all  of  it.  To  specify  the  rest 
would  take  a  volume. 

We  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  its  use,  but  we  do  claim  that 
the  Craig  Colony  was  the  first  to  apply  it  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy.  The  same  course  wasi  followed  in  the  treatment  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  some  time  prior  to  the  establishment  <rf 
the  Craig  Colony. 

So  long  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  remained  largely  a  drug- 
treated  disease  it  was  seldom  cured,  but  when  it  was  found  that 
a  broader  plan  of  treatment  was  required,  that  the  individual 
should  be  taketi  in  hand  and  treated  also,  that  he  should  be  made 
to  liv<*  for  months  and  sometimes  for  years  under  prescribed 
conditions,  rigid  in  character,  cures  in  tuberculosis  became  en- 
couragingly frequent. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  when  epilepsy  comes  to  be  as  rationally 
treated  as  tuberculosis  is  growing  more  and  more  to  be,  the  pe»- 
centage  of  cures  in  epilepsy  will  be  as  high  as  they  are  in  inaaii- 
itv--2fi9f  to  30%  or  in  on*. 
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"  In  looking  backward  over  the  development  of  the  tubercu- 
losis problem  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  marked  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  the  attitude  of  both  the  profession  and 
the  laity  towards  this  disease.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
one  of  hopeless  indifference;  to-day  it  is  one  of  hopeful  expectancy 
and  interest. 

"  At  that  time  the  consumptive  hospitals  and  the  wards  for 
consumptives  in  general  hospitals  were  so  depressing  a  spectacle, 
and  their  death  rate  so  appalling,  that  they  were  frequently  given 
up  and  their  establishment  discouraged  by  the  profession  as 
useless  and  only  likely  to  prolong  the  consumptive's  life. 

%i  To-day  we  know  that  we  can  save  one-third  of  all  cases  re- 
ceived for  treatment  at  a  modern  sanitarium." 

(Trudeau  in  a  lecture  before  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, October,  1903.) 

Dr.  Trudeau  adds  that  31^  of  all  cases  discharged  from  the 
Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium  from  two  to  seventeen  years 
have  remained  well  and  that  6G%  of  the  incipient  cases  dis- 
charged during  the  same  time  continued  well. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  argue  any  similarity  whatever  between 
the  pathogenesis  of  epilepsy  and  that  of  tuberculosis.  The  two 
diseases  are  as  widely  dissimilar  in  every  respect  as  it  is  pos 
sible  for  two  diseases  to  be.  I  only  argue  in  favor  of  recognizing 
that  the  epileptic  is  the  victim  of  a  deep-seated  condition,  the 
eradication  of  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  single  narrow 
line  of  medical  treatment. 

Our  Estimate  of  the  Value  of  the  Hromids  in  Epilepsy. 

One  of  the  better  methods  of  treating  epilepsy  of  late  years 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  bromids  given.  The 
use  of  this  drug  in  convulsive  disorders  is  well-nigh  universal. 
It  has  substantially  become  a  household  remedy  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  immense  liberality  of  its  use  in  epilepsy,  it  has  l>een 
as  generously  abused. 

Many  epileptics  respond  well  to  the  suppressive  effects  of 
bromid,  but  suppression  is  not  cure.  The  bromids  have  a  limited 
value  in  holding  epileptic  attacks  in  abeyance  while  other  forms 
of  treatment  that  aim  at  the  removal  of  the  cause  have  a  chance 
for  action. 
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Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy  that  apph* 
us  for  treatment  should  be  given  bromid  in  any  form.  Its  u 
limited  use  is  disastrous.  The  dose  as  generally  administer 
is  too  large.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  more  than  12  to 
or  20  grains  of  the  bromid  of  potassium  three  times  a  day  as 
routine  treatment  for  any  length  of  time,  while  8  to  10  grains 
generally  sufficient  under  guarded  administration.  Emergen 
doses  to  check  "serial  attacks"  or  "  status  epilepticus "  m 
be  much  larger.  Patent  nostrums  uniformly  recognize  the  si< 
prcssive  action  of  the  bromids  in  epilepsy.  Analysis  of  27  su 
nostrums  proved  the  basis  of  them  all  to  be  bromid  of  potassiu 
The  use  of  such  nostrums  under  lay  administration  is  dangeroi 

Recokd  of  Epileptic  Seizures  during  the  Year. 

So  far  as  possible  we  record  every  epileptic  seizure  that  occb 
at  the  Colony.  All  persons  employed  in  the  care  of  patiei 
instantly  note  every  seizure  at  the  moment  of  its  occurren< 
writing  down  the  exact  hour,  the  type  of  the  seizure  and  i 
duration. 

Now  and  then  a  psychic  or  nocturnal  seizure  may  be*  ov< 
looked,  but  not  often. 

Helow  is  a  monthly  and  yearly  summary  of  the  seizures  duri] 
15)04  and  1905 — October  to  October.  Some  patients  go  3  to 
months  or  longer  free  from  attacks;  others  have  several  hundr 
a  dav. 


Men. 

i 

1 

Women 

Tout 
for 

1 

i 

Monti 

Day. 

| 
1 

Night. 

Total.    : 

Day. 

Sisht. 
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1904. 

October 

2,507   . 

2,427 
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2.374 

J+S56 

4,230 

9, 

November 

2,235  1 

2,077 

4,912  ! 

2.259 

3.788 

4,047 

8. 

December 

2.303  ' 

2,390 

4,759   . 

2.7Q3 

2,000 

4,703 

0. 

1905. 

January 

2,800  i 

2.304 

5.230 

3 .002 

2,244 

2,101 

5,306 

10, 

February 

2,63ti  1 

2.233 

4.809 

2,822 

0. 

March 

3.309 

2,307 

5,070 

3.279 

2\271 

5,5-Vl 

11, 

April 

2.904 

2.407 

5,371    ' 

2.NNi 

2.05S 

4.644 

10, 

May 

3,775 

3,102 

0,937 

3.(157 

2,« 

0+286 

13, 

June 

3,832  : 

2,809 

0,041    ■ 

3,909 

2,408 

ti.377 

13* 

July 

4.325 

3,782 

8.107   j 

3,573 

lf92S 

&,*M 

13. 

AuguM 

3.909 

3,710 

7,025 

3.452 

2.268 

5,720 

13, 

September 

2.515 

3.220 
.    Male. 

5.7X5 

4.490 

2,035 
Frmale, 

7,131 

12, 

Total 

70,790  '. 

54,778 

<iran«l  total 
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Biograpus  of  Epileptic  Seizures. 

For  several  years  we  endeavored  to  secure  a  set  of  pictures 
that  when  thrown  on  a  screen  would  reproduce  different  types 
of  epileptic  seizures  in  the  minutest  detail.  Perfect  biographs, 
or  living  pictures,  taken  during  an  attack  was  the  only  way  of 
doing  this. 

Dr.  Walter  G.  Chase  of  Boston  came  to  the  Colony  last  sum- 
mer and  at  a  personal  expense  of  f  1,100  succeeded  in  perfectly 
recording  on  films  different  forms  of  epileptic  attacks  that  when 
reproduced  on  a  screen  at  a  rate  of  900  a  minute,  absolutely 
reproduces  an  attack  from  start  to  finish.  A  prognosis  of  the 
form  of  epilepsy  can  readily  be  made  from  these  pictures  alone. 

The  work  required1  the  greatest  tact  and  perseverance  but  the 
results  are  worth  what  they  cost.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  five 
medical  students  in  a  hundred  ever  see  an  epileptic  seizure  while 
attending  lectures  and  many  fail  to  do  so  after  they  enter 
practice. 

Other  pathologic  movements  such  as  nystagmus,  hemiplegic 
and  other  gaits  have  been  as  faithfully  recorded  by  Dr.  Chase  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  all  nearly  25,000  separate  pictures  of  epileptic  seizures  have 
been  made  on  such  films  at  the  Colony.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
epileptic  attacks  have  been  successfully  biographed.  The  work  is 
not  only  extremely  interesting  but  it  is  educational  as  well. 

Daily  Appeals  for  Admission;  Hundreds  on  the  Waiting  List. 

Not  a  mail  is  received  at  Sonyea  that  does  not  bring  urgent — 
often  pitiful — appeals  for  the  admission  of  patients.  Every 
applicant  thinks  his  case  the  most  deserving  and  with  his  friends 
he  begs  bard  and  persistently  for  recognition  ahead  of  the  rest. 

In  selecting  new  comers  we  aim  to  observe  strict  impartiality 
by  giving  equal  representation  to  tbe  Gl  Counties  of  the  State 
based  on  the  last  reported  epileptic  population  of  that  County. 

Counties  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  law  and  file  a  census 
of  their  epileptics  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  annually, 
as  the  law  requires,  may  not  be  permitted  to  send  patients  to  the 
Colony. 

Notwithstanding  the  Colony's  steady  growth  the  waiting  list  of 
prospective  colonists  is  larger  at  this  time  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 
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The  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  admit  new  colonists  during  the 
next  18  months  or  2  years  will  be  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  dis- 
charges now  and  then. 

The  Craig  Colony  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Announcement  1905 — 1906. 
Lecturers  and  Instructors. 

William  P.  Spratling,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent. 

Donald  L.  Ross,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician. 

W.  T.  Shanahan,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician. 

G.  Kirby  Collier,  M.  D.,  Third  Assistant  Physician. 

Nancy  B.  Craighead,  M.  D.,  Woman  Medical  Interne. 

N.  B.  Ross,  M.  D.,  Medical  Interne. 

S.  II.  Parker,  M.  D.,  Medical  Interne. 

B.  Onuf,  M.  D.,  PatJioloyist. 

Miss  M.  A.  Loughlin,  Matron. 

Mr.  H.  Schmelz,  Apothecary. 

The  Craig  Colony  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  established 
in  1897.  The  course  covers  two  years.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
demonstrations  are  given  weekly.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  all  classes  of  patients  at  the  Colony,  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  fo'od  for  the  sick;  the  observation  of 
symptoms;  the  keeping  of  clinical  records;  the  preparation  and 
administration  of  medicines;  the  use  of  weights  and  measures; 
and  the  proper  manner  of  dealing  with  emergencies. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  epilepsy  and  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  epileptics  writh  the  view  of  rendering  all  pupils 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  class  of  patients  cared  for  at  the 
Colony. 

Members  of  the  training  class  ma\  consult  books  in  the  medical 
library. 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class  are  detailed  to  serve  in  the  wards 
of  Peterson  Hospital,  where  special  instruction  wil  be  given  in 
general  medical  and  surgical  nursing.  Women  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  are  detailed  to  assist  in  gynecological  examinations 
and  operations. 

On  completing  the  course  and  passing  the  examination,  pupils 
are  given  a  diploma  and  classed  as  nurses,  with  the  increased  pay 
attached  to  such  rank. 
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All  pupils  are  required  to  attend  the  lectures  and  other  means 
of  instruction  regularly  unless  excused  by  a  medical  officer.  Three 
unexcused  absences  will  be  considered  due  cause  for  dismissing  a 
pupil  from  the  school.  Entrance  to  Training  Class  not  permitted 
later  than  November  1st. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  for  reference,  though 
pupils  will  be  expected  to  get  their  information,  priacipally  from 
the  lectures  and  demonstrations :  Domville,  "  Manual  for 
Nurse®;"  Fullerton,  "  Surgical  Nursing;"  Kimber,  "Anatomy  and 
Physiology  for  Nurses;"  Stoney,  "Materia  Medica  for  Nurses;" 
Weeks-Shaw,  "Text  Book  of  Nursing;"  Gould's  "Thirty  Thou- 
sand Medical  Words  Pronounced  and  Defined." 

Calendar 

1905-1906. 

Junior  Class. 

September  1,  7 :30  i\  m Entrance   Examination 

October  4 — December  22 Dr.  Collier 

]>ecember  24 — January  2 Vacation 

January  3 — January  27 Dr.  Onuf 

January  15,  7 :30  p.  m Midwinter  Examination 

January  31— March  30 Dr.  N.  B.  Ross 

April  1— April  29 Dr.  Parker 

May  2 Examination. 

The  Junior  Class  will  meet  for  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
Wednesdays  at  7 :30  p.  m.  and  on  Fridays  at  3  p.  m.  during  the 

session. 

Calendar 

1905-1906. 
Senior  Class. 

October  3 — December  6 Dr.  Shanahan 

December  11— February  17 Dr.  Craighead 

December  24 — January-  2 Vacation 

January  15,  7 :30  p.  m Midwinter  Examination 

February  20— -March  10 Dr.  S"pratling 

March  13— March  17 Dr.  Onuf 

March  20— April  7 Dr.  Ross 

April  10— April  18 Dr.  Craighead 

April  20— April  28 Dr.  N.  B.  Ross 

May   1 Final  Examination. 
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The  Senior  Class  will  meet  on  Tuesdays  at  3  p.  m.,  and  Fridays 
at  7 :30  p.  m.  during  the  session. 

During  the  session  members  of  the  Senior  Class  will  be  detailed 
for  instruction  in  the  drug  room  by  Mr.  Schmelz  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  commoner  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations; 
the  preparation  of  medicines;  the  use  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  examination  of  the  urine. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  all  physicians  connected  with  the  Train- 
ing Class  to  give  practical  instruction  to  members  qt  the  Class 
whenever  opportunity  affords.  Members  of  the  Senior  Class  will 
be  required  to  have  had  three  months  experience  at  infirmaries 
and  two  months  at  hospital,  or  an  equivalent. 

Lectures — Junior  Class.- 
October  4  to  December  22 — 22  hours. 
dr.  collier. 

1.  The  skeleton.     Classification  of  bones. 

2.  The  skull  and  spinal  column. 

3.  The  extremities. 

4.  Pelvis  and  thorax. 

5.  Joints. 

G.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  muscles. 

7.  8k in.  mucous  and  serous  membranes. 

8.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  circulatory  sysrtem. 
i).  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  blood. 

10.  The  respiration  system. 

11.  Composition  of  food. 

12.  Proximate  principles  of  human  body. 

13.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  mouth,  teeth,  salivary  glands 

and  oesophagus. 

14.  The  stomach,    intestines,   pancreas  and   liver   and  physi- 

ology of  absorption. 

J  unitary  3  to  January  27 — 6*  hours. 

DR.  OXL'F. 

1.  Anatomy  of  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

2.  Physiology  of  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

3.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  peripheral  nerves. 

4.  The  normal  retiexes. 

5.  Cerebral  localization. 

0.  The  sympathetic  system. 
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Jamuary  SI  to  March  SO — 16  hours. 

DR.  N.  B.  ROSS. 

1.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  organs  of  special  senses. 

2.  Air:  Its  composition  and  impurities;  ventilation. 

3.  Water:    Composition,    impurities,    sources,    water-borne 

diseases ;  methods  of  purification. 

4.  Microorganism  and  modes  of  infection  by  bacteria. 

5.  Quarantine;  disinfection  and  disinfectants. 

6.  Asepsis. 

7.  Preparing  for  surgical  operations. 

8.  Symptomatology :  Pulse,  respiration,  temperature,  etc. 

9.  The  keeping  of  clinical  records. 

April  1  to  April  29—8  hours. 

DR.  PARKER. 

Instruction  in  bandaging,  etc.,  will  be  given  during  this  time 
by  Dr.  Parker. 

Lectures — Senior  Class. 
October  3  to  December  6 — IS  hours. 
dr.  shanahan. 

1.  Fractures  and  dislocations. 

2.  Surgical   landmarks. 

3.  Hernias  and  tumors. 

4.  Inflammation. 

5.  Wounds. 

6.  The  control  of  hemorrhage. 

7.  Anesthesia. 

8.  Artificial  respiration. 

9.  Emergencies. 

10.  Poisons. 

11.  Genito-urinary  diseases.    To  men  students  only. 

12.  Diseases  of  rectum  and  anus.    To  men  students  only. 

December  11  to  February  18 — 18  hours. 

DR.  CRAIGHEAD. 

1.  Pregnancy.    To  women  students  only. 

2.  Parturition.    To  women  students  only. 

3.  Hysteria  and  neurasthenia. 

17 
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4.  History-taking  in  epilepsy. 

5.  Insomnia  and  treatment. 

6.  Infections  diseases  in  general. 

7.  Erysipelas. 

8.  Tuberculosis. 

9.  Respiratory  diseases. 

10.  Diseases  of  heart. 

11.  Digestive  disorders. 

12.  Rheumatism. 

13.  Diseases  of  kidneys. 

February  10  to  March  10 — 6  hours. 

DR.  SPRATLING. 

Six  lectures  on  epilepsy. 

<• 

March  13  to  March  17—2  hours. 

DR.  ONUP. 

Two  lectures  on  symptomatology  of  nervous  diseases. 
March  20  to  April  7 — 6  hours. 

DR.  ROSS. 

1.  Nature  and  causes  of  insanity. 

2.  Delusions,  illusions,  hallucinations. 

3.  Relation  of  insanity  to  epilepsy. 

4.  Mania  and  melancholia. 

5.  Idiocy,  imbecility,  dementia. 

April  10  to  April  18 — 3  hours. 

DR.  CRAIGHEAD. 

1.  Local   gynecological  applications.     To  women   students 

only. 

2.  Catheterization,  enemata,  douches.    To  women  students 

only. 

3.  Menstruation  and  its  disorders.    To  women  students  only. 

April  20  to  April  28 — k  hours. 

DR.  N.  B.  ROSS. 

1.  Local  applications. 

2.  Dressings,  surgical  instruments,  etc. 

3.  Examination  and  care  of  eyes,  nose,  ears,  month  and 

throat. 

4.  Methods  of  administering  medicines. 
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DR.  PARKER.  Quiz  Cld88. 

Quiz  classes  are  held  each  week  on  Saturday  evening  for  the 
members  of  both  Senior  and  Junior  Classes — one  Saturday  even- 
ing for  the  Senior,  the  following  for  the  Junior. 

All  attendants  not  graduates  of  a  training  school  for  nurses, 
who  enter  the  service  of  the  Colony  prior  to  November  1st  of 
each  year,  are  expected'  to  become  members  of  the  Training  Class 
for  Nurses. 

A  Grand  Mal  Epileptic  Attack,  September  13,  1905 — 

11:30  a.  m. 

For  about  two  hours  before  the  attack  the  patient  was  irri- 
table, her  face  pale,  and  she  seemed  very  stupid.  There  was  no 
exciting  cause  of  the  attack;  she  was  not  employed  at  the  time, 
she  was  standing  when  suddenly,  with  a  frightened  expression, 
hands  placed  over  epigastric  region,  she  turned  about  quickly 
and  cried,  "I  am  going  to  have  a  fit."  Shrieking  twice,  she 
staggered1  about  for  a  few  seconds  and  fell  to  the  floor,  conscious- 
ness being  entirely  lost. 

All  the  muscles  seemed  involved,  but  those  of  the  left  side  seemed 
most  affected.  The  patient's  body  turned  toward  the  left,  the  left 
arm  was  thrown  over  her  head,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were 
semiflexed,  wrist  flexed,  hand  turned  inward  and  elbow  flexed.  The 
right  arm  was  thrown  outward  from  the  body  with  semiflexion 
of  fingers,  and  slight  flexion  of  the  elbow.  The  ankles  were  flexed, 
knees  drawn  up,  and  widely  separated.  Her  feet  were  turned 
inward,  with  knees  flexed.  This  position  of  the  limbs  was  main- 
tained for  a  few  seconds  only  and  was  followed  by  a  straighten- 
ing of  the  limbs.  The  head  was  drawn  forward  to  the  left,  with 
mouth  partly  open  and  the  eyes  wide  open — the  eyeballs  turned 
toward  the  left  with  dilated  pupils  and  congested  conjunctiva. 
After  a  few  seconds  the  mouth  closed;  and  the  tongue  was  badly 
lacerated.  The  tonic  period  lasted  thirty  seconds.  During  the 
clonic  period  which  lasted  thirty  seconds,  the  muscles  relaxed, 
the  head  rolled  from  side  to  side,  face  cyanosed. 

The  stertor  period  was  of  thirty  seconds'  duration  followed  by 
deep  breathing,  the  patient  blowing  froth  from  the  mouth  at  each 
expiration. 
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The  skin  of  the  face  and  hands  were  moist  with  perspiration. 
Urine  was  voided  during  the  tonic  spasm,  but  there  was  no  evacu- 
ation of  the  bowels. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  stertor  period,  consciousness  returned 
and  the  patient  sat  up.  She  attempted  to  rise,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  do  so. 

Speech,  immediately  after  the  seizure,  was  difficult  and  inco- 
herent. She  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  she  awoke 
complaining  of  headache  and  great  muscular  soreness.  Stupid 
and  despondent  for  remainder  of  the  day. 

There  was  no  hemorrhage  or  accident  during  attack.  Tem- 
perature 96  9-10.  Pulse  100.  Respiration  22  immediately  after 
attack.* 

The  Further  Development  op  a  Valuable  Industry;  Reasons 
Why  We  Should  Make  Brick  the  Year  Around. 

Brick  making  is  our  best  industry.  We  have  a  bed  of  clay 
that  will  last  200  years  if  we  make  half  a  million  brick  a  year 
from  it. 

We  began  the  industry  with  a  lot  of  second-hand  machinery 
nine  years  ago  and  we  have  made  f  1,800  to  |2,000  out  of  it 
annually.  It  costs  f  2.30  to  f  2.40  a  thousand  to  make  brick.  We 
can  always  sell  them  at  the  market  price.  Last  year  we  sold  for 
J6.50  a  thousand  in  the  kiln.  This  year  we  will  get  |7.25  & 
thousand  at  the  yard. 

The  present  plant  can  be  operated  only  during  the  summer 
months.  We  can  put  in  a  plant  that  can  be  operated  the  year 
around  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  January  and  February. 
Such  a  plant  would  cost  about  $3,000.  With  an  output  of  a  mil- 
lion brick  a  year  the  revenue  from  their  sale  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  enlarged  yard  the  first  year. 

Sooner  or  later  we  might  make  other  clay  products,  particu- 
larly drain  tile,  but  more  and  better  brick  should  come  first. 

Special   Appropriations    The    Craig    Colony    for   Epileptics 
Should  Have  in  1906  with  the  Reasons  Therefor. 
The  Colony's  wants  continue  to  be  numerous.    It  is  the  only 
place  of  the  kind  in  a  State  in  which  the  epileptic  population 
reaches  the  high  plane  of  14,000  to  15,000. 

♦Note — The  foregoing  description  of  an  epileptic  seizure  was  written  by  Mrs.  A.  J. 
a  graduate  of  the  Craig  Colony  Training  School  for  Nurses — 1900. 
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Constant  repairs  are  required  to  most  of  the  71  buildings  on 
the  premises,  for  epileptics  are  proverbially  destructive.  To 
neglect  such  work  one  year  means  a  greater  necessity  for  it 
at  a  greater  cost  another  year.  We  ought  not  to  fail  to  procure 
money  to  keep  this  great  estate  in  all  its  parts  in  good  condition. 

Item  1.  For  Dormitories  for  100  patients  including 

heating,  lighting,  and  plumbing $50,000 

The  census  of  the  Colony  on  the  first  day  of  June  last  was 
1,006.  On  June  2nd  we  received  from  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties a  census  of  the  dependent  epileptics  in  the  State  by  counties. 
This  census  showed  there  were  844  in  the  61  counties.  Between 
June  1  and  October  1  we  admitted  44  new  patients.  The  new 
buildings  for  which  we  now  have  money  will  accommodate  be- 
tween 150  and  200  more.  This  will  still  leave  hundreds  on  the 
waiting  list. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  $50,000  for  additional  dormitories  is  a 
necessity. 

Item  2.  For  heating  the  Women's  Group  from  the 
main  Power  Plant  through  a  brick  con- 
duit 1750  feet  long,  the  Women's  Group 
comprising  18  buildings  in  which  600 
persons  live $25,000 

This  matter  has  been  mentioned  in  several  previous  reports. 
The  Legislature  of  1904  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $22,950  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  item  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

In  my  judgment  no  more  important  piece  of  work  needs  to 
be  done  at  the  Colony  than  this.  Not  only  would  it  simplify  the 
matter  of  heating  and  providing  hot  water  for  18  buildings  in 
the  Women's  Group  in  which  600  persons  live,  but  after  the  cost 
of  its  construction  was  met,  the  State  would  save  fully  $5,000 
annually  on  the  cost  of  coal  alone.  The  buildings  in  the  Women's 
Group  are  white.  This  requires  anthracite  coal  in  the  present 
heating  plant  in  the  Group.  To  burn  soft  coal  there  would 
quickly  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  Group. 

We  have  increased  the  amount  of  this  estimate  over  the  esti- 
mates of  previous  years  by  $2,050  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials.  I  do  not  say  we  can  do  the  work 
now  by  contract  for  $25,000,  but  I  am  confident  we  can  do  it 
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for  that  by  days'  labor.    If  it  is  to  be  done  by  contract  15%  to 
35%  should  be  added  to  the  amount  asked  for.    . 

Item  3.  For  roads,  for  grading,  for  walks  and  for 

planting  $15,000 

We  desire  to  build  a  good  road  across  the  premises — the  county 
highway.  We  had  hoped  to  do  this  last  year,  securing  an  appro- 
priation for  it,  but  the  item  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

The  State  Engineer  estimated!  the  cost  of  this  piece  of  road- 
ie miles — at  f  7,200.  In  addition  to  this  we  want  to  build  a  mile 
of  roadway  on  the  premises,  lay  cement  walks  on  the  Village 
Green  and  in  the  Women's  Group,  and  do  necessary  grading  in 
these  Groups. 

Item  4.  For  furnishing  for  300  patients  at  $40  per 

patient   $12,000 

We  had  no  special  appropriation  for  furnishing  this  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  got  $90,000  for  new  dormitories. 
It  will  be  necessary  another  year  to  have  money  for  furnishing 
the  new  buildings  about  to  go  up,  and  for  the  100  additional 
patients  in  the  dormitories  asked  for  in  this  appropriation. 

Item  5.  For  a  Service  Building  in  the  Women's 
Group  to  include  setting  rooms,  school 
rooms,  industrial  rooms,  and  Amuse- 
ment Ball  to  seat  500  to  600  persons. . .       $12,000 

This  appears  on  the  Colony  plan  as  building  No.  4.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  the  Women's  Group  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  Villa  Flora. 

Sixty  to  seventy-five  epileptic  girls  now  attend  school  in  a 
building  in  which  40  patients  live.  The  school  rooms  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  noise  and  disturbance  on  the  part  of  other 
patients  in  the  building  which  makes  the  school  work  unsatis- 
factory. 

In  another  building  in  which  nearly  40  patients  live,  from  20 
to  25  are  employed  in  sewing.  They  practically  make  all  the 
clothing  worn  by  the  entire  female  population  besides  doing  much 
repair  work. 

With  the  present  size  of  the  Colony  this  Service  Building 
would  be  occupied  by  school  rooms  for  about  100  epileptic  girk^ 
and  by  industrial  rooms  for  40  to  60  persons,  mostly  patients. 
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The  chief  feature  of  the  building  would  be  a  hall  to  seat  500 
to  600  persons.  This  hall  is  necessary  to  give  the  patients  in 
the  Women's  Group  indoor  recreation.  Now  they  are  compelled 
to  walk  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  House  of  the  Elders — an 
old  Shaker  structure  wholly  inadequate  in  size  to  hold  the  number 
of  persons  who  desire  to  attend  Protestant  services,  Sunday 
school,  dances,  or  entertainments  of  any  kind. 

Item  6.  For  a  two-story  and  basement  brick  build- 
ing for  the  storage  of  fire  apparatus,  mar 
sons'  and  painters'  supplies,  and  for  addi- 
tional fire  protective  appliances f 6,000 

We  can  put  up  a  two-story  and  basement  building,  60x30  feet, 
to  be  located  between  the  store  and  the  Trades  School  for  ap- 
proximately f  4,500.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  is  wanted 
for  additional  fire  protective  appliances.  We  need1  a  chemical 
engine,  hook  and  ladders,  fire  extinguishers,  and!  more  fire  hose. 

The  paint  shop  is  at  present  in  the  Trades  School  Building. 
Small  fires  have  occurred  three  times  in  the  paint  shop  in  the 
last  two  years.  The  Trades  School  Building  with  its  contents 
is  valued  at  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

We  have  at  present  no  place  for  storing  lime,  cement  and 
other  materials  used  by  the  mason. 

This  building  is  among  the  more  important  necessities  of  the 
place. 

Item  7.  For  an  addition,  one  story  and  basement, 
to  the  Pathological  Laboratory  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  estimate  of  cost  by 
the  State  architect $2,500 

The  State  Architect  has  made  a  plan  for  an  addition  18  by 
26  feet,  one  story  and  basement,  to  the  present  Pathological 
Laboratory, 

The  study  of  the  etiology  of  epilepsy  is  a  growing  science. 
More  room  in  which  the  pathologist  and  his  assistants  can  work 
ia  required.  We  took  a  long  step  forward  this  year  when  we 
secured  legal  right  to  make  autopsies  on  the  bodies  of  patients 
dying  at  the  Colony  who  had  been  supported  therein  wholly  at 
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the  public  expense.     In  time  the  value  of  scientific  work  here 
must  tell.    We  need  proper  conveniences  for  carrying  it  on. 

Item  8.  For  increasing  the  spring  water  supply  by 
providing  a  larger  pump,  a  larger  motor 
and  larger  house  for  pump $1,400 

Our  water  supply  comes  from  two  sources — the  bulk  of  it  from 
Kishaqua  Creek.  The  creek  water  is  often  muddy  and  unfit  for 
use.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  weeks  at  a  time.  When  this  is 
the  case  we  have  to  fall  back  on  spring  water.  We  are  now 
using  125  thousand  gallons  of  water  a  day.  The  present  electric 
pump  at  the  lower  spring  is  not  large  enough  by  one-half  to  give 
the  amount  of  water  required. 

We  can  put  in  a  larger  pump,  a  larger  motor,  and  enlarge  the 
building  the  pump  is  in  for  $  1,400. 

Item  9.  For  moving  Chestnut  Cottage  and  repair- 

wig  it  for  12  to  Ik  patients $1,800 

Chestnut  Cottage  was  built  by  the  Shakers  in  1837.  The  tim- 
bers in  it  are  sound.  The  State  Architect  examined  the  building 
and  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  it  was  good  enough  to  move  and 
repair  for  12  to  14  patients. 

It  stands  now  in  the  wrong  place.  It  needs  to  be  moved  near 
Willow  Pond.  To  move  it,  do  the  necessary  excavating,  masonry, 
heating  and  plumbing,  will  cost  $1,800. 

Item  10.  For  Verandas  on  four  buildings  in  the 

Women's  Group $1,800 

Four  cottages  in  the  Women's  Group  holding  from  30  to  35 
patients  each,  are  destitute  of  verandas.  All  of  them  should  have 
verandas.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  four  is  $1,800. 

Item  11.  For  a  Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephone 

System   $750 

We  had  hojied  to  install  a  new  telephone  system  this  year  out 
of  the  $6,000  for  repairs  and  equipment,  but  so  much  other  press- 
ing work  had  to  be  done  that  the  telephone  system  had  to  be 
left  out.  The  automatic  system  in  use  at  the  present  time  is  worn 
out.    A  good  local  telephone  system  is  an  actual  necessity. 

Item  12.  For  putting  electric  light  and  telephone 

wires  in  conduit  in  Women's  Group...         $1,475 
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The  Women's  Group  of  18  buildings  will  in  time  become  a 
sightly  spot.  To  get  rid  of  the  mass  of  wires  overhead  in  this 
group  would  be  a  feature  in  landscape  work,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  necessity  for  replacing,  poles  blown  down  with  constant 
interruptions  to  service.  The  conduit  through  which  these  wires 
could  be  carried  already  exists. 

Item  IS.  For  four  cottages  for  employees f 6,000 

The  growth  of  the  Colony,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  help 
necessary,  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  Colony  to  provide  more 
homes  for  employees.  We  were  given  an  appropriation  of  f 3,000 
for  two  cottages  last  spring  but  the  item  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. We  repeat  our  request  for  these  cottages  with  two  addi- 
tional ones. 

Item  14.  For  repairs  and  equipment  including  re- 
pairs to  Steward's  House $9,000 

This  fund  will  be  used  in  the  manner  it  has  been  used  in  pre- 
vious years.  We  estimate  that  $  1,000  of  it  will  be  required  for 
repairs  to  the  house  occupied  by  the  Steward.  These  repairs 
are  necessary  and  should  be  made. 

The  value  of  the  Colony's  real  estate  now  is  not  far  from  |800- 
000.  To  spend  one  per  cent,  on  repairs  is,  in  our  judgment,  little 
enough. 

For  Maintenance 
1905—1906. 

For  the  maintenance  of  1200  patients  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1906,  we  shall  require  $175,000. 

Deficiency  Appropriation. 
We  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $165,000  for  maintenance 
for  the  year  1905-1906.    We  are  given  $136,000.    A  deficiency 
appropriation  of  f 25,000  to  f 30,0€0  will  be  necessary. 

Some  of  the  More  Important  Improvements  Made  During  the 

Past  Year. 
Sewage  Filter  Bed  Number  8. — After  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  let  the  contract  for  Sewage  Filter  Bed  Number  3  for 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation — f 2,000 — a  contract  for  it  at 
that  amount  was  made  last  June  and  the  work  is  now  nearing 
completion.    When  bed  3  is  in  use  the  question  of  greater  facili- 
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ties  for  sewage  disposal  ought  not  to  come  up  again  until  the 
Colony's  population  reaches  1,500  to  1,600;  then  bed  4  may  be 
built  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan. 

Addition  to  Peterson  Hospital. — The  east  wing  addition  to  the 
hospital  was  completed  early  in  the  fall  and  is  in  use.  It  con- 
tains a  specially  constructed  medical  library,  a  room  for  records 
with  vaults  for  same,  physician's  office,  waiting  room,  a  complete 
hydrotherapeutic  room,  and  quarters  for  additional  male  patients 
on  the  second  floor. 

The  hospital  is  for  acute  medical  and  surgical  work  only  and 
has  an  ample  operating  room.  Connecting  with  the  operating 
room  we  have  put  in  a  surgeon's  preparation  and  instrument 
room — a  convenience  long  needed. 

Laundry  Improvements. — The  addition  to  the  laundry  is  com- 
pleted and  in  use.  The  basement  is  being  fitted  for  making  soap 
for  laundry  purposes.  A  new  30-h.  p.  engine  has  been  installed 
in  the  laundry  to  replace  the  old!  one  now  too  small  and'  worn 
out,  and  the  steam  line  from  the  power  house  to  the  laundry  has 
been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  1 500. 

The  Colonists9  Club. — The  Elms  was  remodeled  last  fall  as  a 
club  for  male  patients.  A  pool  table  was  put  in,  a  room  fitted 
for  smoking  and  amusements,  while  the  largest  room  on  the  floor 
was  given' over  to  a  library  which  contains  at  present  over  2,000 
bound  volumes — all  gifts  to  the  Colony. 

The  Craig  Colony  library  is  always  glad  to  get  an  extra  bound 
book  or  a  good  magazine  for  patients'  use. 

Walks  and  Grading. — At  odd  times  during  the  season  when 
the  farm  teams  could  be  spared  for  a  day  or  so,  as  much  grading 
as  possible  has  been  done,  but  a  vast  amount  is  still  undone.  A 
cement  walk  775  feet  long  and  4^  feet  wide  was  laid  from  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  station  to  the  East  Group,  and  about 
300  feet  of  the  same  kind  of  walk  laid  about  the  new  hospital 
wing. 

Painting,  Kalsomining  and  Whitewashing. — Twenty-nine 
buildings  have  been  painted  inside  and  out,  whitewashed  and 
kalsomined. 

1.  The  hospital. 

2.  Sonyea  Hall. 

3.  Superintendent's  house. 
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4.  Chestnut  cottage. 

5.  The  Colonists'  Club. 

6.  The  House  of  the  Elders. 

7.  Tallchief  cottage. 

8.  The  old  store. 

9.  The  new  store. 

10.  The  Trades  School. 

11.  The  laundry. 

12.  The  Walrath. 

13.  The  Gleaners. 

14.  The  steward's  cottage. 

15.  The  granary. 

16.  The  horse  barn. 

17.  The  wagon  shed. 

18.  The  diairy  barn. 

19.  The  grain  barn. 

20.  The  laundrynian's  cottage. 

21.  The  painter's  cottage. 

22.  The  carpenter's  cottage. 

23.  The  coachman's  cottage. 

24.  The  baker's  cottage. 

25.  The  druggist's  cottage. 

26.  The  Letchworth  house. 

27.  The  East  Group  dining  room. 

28.  The  seed  house. 

29.  The  hot  house. 

Several  of  these  buildings  had  gone  nine  years  without  paint; 
all  of  them  needed  renovating  badly.  Much  similar  work  should 
be  done  another  year. 

Improvements  to  Dairy  Barn. — A  new  cement  floor  has  been 
laid  in  the  dairy  barn,  room  for  additional  cows  added,  a  sani- 
tary milk  room  provided,  a  shed  for  calves  built,  and  a  small  brick 
building  constructed  adjoining  the  barn  to  be  used  for  the  steam 
sterilization  of  dairy  appliances. 

These  improvements  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $2,000  and  were 
paid  for  with  money  earned1  by  the  Colony  from  the  sale  of  its 
products,  such  as  brick,  hay,  canned  goods,  etc. 

Minor  Repairs,  Changes  cmd  Improvements  too  Numerous  to 
Mention. — It  is  useless  to  specify  the  great  number  of  repairs 
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made  at  the  Colony  daily  the  year  around;  in  twelve  months 
they  run  into  the  thousands.  Some  idea  of  them  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  71  buildings  on  the  premises,  4090 
windows,  more  than  40,000  window  lights,  104  fires  for  heating, 
cooking  and  jiower,  two  sets  of  pipes  for  creek  and  spring  water 
in  all  buildings  in  which  jiersons  live,  30  kitchens  and  34  dining 
rooms;  and  particularly  when  we  remember  how  proverbially 
destructive  epileptics  are  of  furniture,  bedding,  chairs  and  every 
movable  thing  that  can  be  destroyed. 

The  Value  of  Trained  Epileptic  Labor. — If  we  had  to  depend 
on  hired  labor  to  make  these  repairs  not  one-tenth  of  them  could 
be  made  with  our  present  force.  Epileptic  labor  does  the  rest. 
Some  of  this  labor  is  skilled  in  a  high  degree.  More  of  it — now 
raw  and  wholly  unqualified  for  use — needs  to  be  trained.  We 
should  employ  instructors  for  that  purpose.  It  would  help  the 
epileptic  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  and  be  a  matter  of 
economy  for  the  State. 

TABLE  NO.  2—1904-1905. 
Attendance  and  Cost  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30, 

1905. 

Attendance. 

1.  Number   of   patients  •  under   care   October    1, 

1904 898 

2.  Number   of    patients    admitted    during   1904- 

1905 254 

3.  Number  of  patients  discharged,  died  or  trans- 

ferred during  the  year 102 

4.  Number   of   patients   under   care   October   1, 

1905 1,050 

5.  Average  daily  population  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  September  30,  1905 992.26 

Cost. 

1.  Salaries  and  wages  of  officers,  assistants  and 

employees f 65,526  56 

2.  Expenses  of  managers,  officers  and  agent 796  54 

3.  Cost  of  provision 43,452  17 

4.  Total  cost  of  maintenance 165,682  78 

5.  Per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  (net) 151  91 
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COUNTY. 

Patients  in 

Colony  from 

each  county 

October 

1.  1904. 

Number 
admitted 
during  year 
October 
1. 1904,  to 
October 
1.  1905. 

Number 

discharged 

during 

year 

1904-1905. 

Number 
remaining 
September 

30,  1905. 

Albany 

17 

17 

7 

7 

13 

8 

9 

2 

3 

6 

6 

4 

11 

50 

3 

8 

6 

5 

9 
1 

1 
2 
5 

1 
2 

3 
2 

1 
0 
3 
2 
1 

23 

Allegany ,.,.,.,,. , , .  - .  T . .  T .  T , ... . 

16 

Broome 

7 

Cattaraugus 

9 

Cayuga.  T. 

15 

Chautauqua 

7 

Chemung , .................. . 

10 

2 

Clinton 

3 

Columbia 

1 
2 

7 

Cortland 

2 
2 

1 
3 

6 

2 

Dutchess 

1 
14 

11 

Erie 

70 

R"*ex .......................... , . 

3 

Franklin 

1 
2 
3 

g 

Fulton 

1 

7 

8 

4 
6 
104 
3 
8 
2 

52 

7 

4 

273 

15 

16 

19 
8 
7 
8 

15 
4 
1 
0 

12 
6 
4 

17 

10 
1 
4 
1 
3 
9 

10 
3 
8 
4 
6 
3 
4 
5 

23 
6 
5 
1 

1 

3 

1 

39 

1 

7 

Kings 

14 
1 
2 

129 

3 

6 

Madison 

i 

6 

3 

Monroe 

2 

56 

7 

1 
93 

5 

New  York 

30 
1 

1 

4 

336 

14 

Oneida 

3 
5 
5 
2 

1 
3 
1 

18 

Onondaga 

20 

Ontario  7 

13 

Orange 

3 

1 
1 

6 

Orleans 

8 

Oswego 

17 

Otsego         

•  5 

1 

Queens . 

7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

1 

12 

13 

Richmond 

7 

Rockland - ...  T .........  T .  -  - 

5 

3 
2 
1 

16 

Saratoga 

10 

3 

Schoharie  .T ...,.---. 

4 

1 

Seneca. T . , , 

3 

Steuben 

5 

4 
1 

1 
2 

13 

Suffolk 

12 

flnUivan .........................  T 

4 

Tioga. 

8 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 

5 

Ulster 

1 

6 

Warren 

6 

Washington 

2 

1 
4 
1 

4 

Wayne 

5 

Westchester 

28 

Wyoming r ..,..,.,,.  t  r  t  -  -  -  - 

6 

Yates. . .". 

7 

State  at  large ..................... 

1 

898 

254 

102 

1.050 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  RESIDENT  PATHOLOGIST. 

The  Craig  Colony  Laboratory  for  Original  Research, 

Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1905, 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

I  beg  to  present  herewith  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
resident  pathologist  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1905. 

The  Material  Status  of  the  Laboratory. — Since  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  pathologist  was  presented  the  equipment 
of  the  laboratory  has  increased  in  proportion  to  its  growing 
needs.  The  gas  plant  is  in  operation  and  the  building  supplied 
with  steam  heat.  Additional  apparatus,  chemicals,  and  other 
supplies  have  been  secured,  better  fitting  the  laboratory  for  scien- 
tific research. 

Necessity  of  enlarging  the  building. — The  need  of  enlarging 
the  building  is  very  apparent.  The  crowding  of  material  necessi- 
tates a  frequent  rearrangement  and  makes  orientation  con- 
stantly difficult.  Special  work  along  physio-chemical  lines  will 
require  new  equipment  which  could  not  be  installed  without  an 
increase  of  space.  The  plan  for  a  new  room  has  been  drawn  by 
the  State  Architect  but  no  appropriation  for  it  has  so  far  been 
procured.  Since  the  enlargement  of  the  building  is  now  the 
most  urgent  need  of  the  laboratory,  Dr.  Spratling  suggests 
that  the  sum  appropriated  annually  for  scientific  equipment  and 
apparatus,  be  applied  another  year  to  building  such  an  addition. 

An  Animal  House  needed. — Sooner  or  later,  if  the  laboratory 
work  is  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  research  on  the  patients 
will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  experimental  investigation,  es- 
pecially along  the  line  of  metabolism.  For  this  purpose  a  well- 
heated,  properly  lighted  and  sanitary  animal  house  will  be  neces- 
sary. Some  of  the  success  of  Pawlow's  School,  as  its  founder 
has  pointed  out,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  experimental  work 
performed  on  animals  is  done  under  no  less  aseptic  precautions 
than  the  major  surgical  operations  done  on  man.  With  such  a 
building  a  little  crematory  should  be  connected,  to  at  once  dis- 
pose of  material  not  used  for  investigation. 
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An  Attendant  for  the  Laboratory. — The  desirability  of  having 
an  attendant  for  the  laboratory  to  do  the  unskilled  work  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  and  such  an  attendant  has  since 
been  secured  and  proved  an  efficient  help  in  the  laboratory.  As 
the  training  of  an  attendant  takes  a  long  time,  his  efficiency  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  length  and  amount  of  training, 
the  retaining  of  such  help  is  very  desirable  and  I  would  respect- 
fully recommend  to  encourage  it  by  an  increase  of  salary,  which 
so  far  has  been  that  of  a  usual  attendant 

Autopsies. — In  most  cases  that  come  to  autopsy,  permission 
for  such  was  obtained  quite  late,  sometimes  48  hours  or  longer 
after  death.  It  therefore  became  necessary  in  almost  all  cases 
to  preserve  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  previous  to  the  autopsy 
by  injecting,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  our  last  report,  a 
solution  of  formalin  into  the  subdural  space.  This  method  has 
been  successful  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  latter  were  usually 
cases  in  which  extensive  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater,  not  only  to 
the  pia,  but  also  the  skull  cap,  were  present.  The  technique  of 
the  injection  is  so  simple  that  an  attendant  can  be  easily  trained 
to  perform  it.  This  will  prove  in  many  cases  a  great  advantage. 
For  instance,  when  the  physician  performing  the  autopsy  lives 
at  a  great  distance  the  necessity  of  his  making  two  visits  is 
obviated.  In  relation  to  the  technique,  experience  has  taught 
us  further  improvements.  I  have  found'  that  the  body  need  not 
be  inclined*  with  the  head  higher,  but  may  lie  horizontally,  either 
on  the  side  or  almost  entirely  on  the  abdomen.  The  lumbar  tro- 
car is  then  first  introduced  and  about  100  to  150  cubic  centi- 
meters of  fluid  injected,  the  branch  of  the  tubing  destined  for 
the  foramen  magnum  being  kept  closed  in  the  meantime.  Then, 
while  continuing  the  pumping,  the  foramen  magnum  needle  is 
gradually  introduced  until  all  at  once  the  fluid  rushes  out  of  it, 
denoting  the  fact  that  the  subdural  space  has  been  entered.  This 
modification  has  the  advantage  that  the  occipital  needle  is 
pushed  no  farther  in  than  is  necessary  and  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding brain  structure  is  avoided.  When  the  needle  has  en- 
tered the  subdural  space  it  is  connected  with  the  tubing  and  the 
pumping  is  continued.  The  injection  usually  lasts  20  to  30 
minutes.  The  quantity  injected  varies  from  400  to  1100  cc. 
Whenever  such  a  large  quantity  as  1000  or  1100  cc.  was  injected, 
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a  large  part  of  the  liver,  kidney  and  lungs  were  found  hardened. 
To  follow  the  pathway  along  which  this  escape  of  fluid  takes 
place  would  form  an  interesting  problem  for  investigation.  The 
concentration  of  the  formalin  used  in  my  former  experience 
was  12%  and  in  brains  thus  preserved  the  neuroglia  was  found 
to  stain  very  well.  However,  the  finer  structure  of  the  nerve 
cells  was  not  so  well  rendered;  at  least  the  Nisei  stain  did  not 
succeed  so  well  on  this  material.  Recently  I  have  substituted 
an  8%  solution  of  formalin  for  the  injection  and  the  brains  and 
cords  were  subsequently  placed  in  6%  formalin,  instead  of  10% 
as  my  custom  before. 

The  differentiation  was  madfc  with  a  mixture  of  about  10 
drops  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  with  lOOcc.  of 
water,  instead  of  employing  for  this  purpose  the  mixture  of 
aniline  oil,  one  part,  and  alcohol,  10  parts,  as  recommended  by 
Nissl. 

The  New  Autopsy  Law. — Since  the  autopsy  law  mentioned 
in  the  last  report  has  been  in  force,  Dr.  Spratling  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  trying  to  improve  it,  and  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  results  achieved.  This  law  permits  an  autopsy  on 
the  brain  of  any  patient  dying  at  the  Colony  and  who  had  been 
maintained  therein  wholly  at  public  expense,  provided  that  it  be 
within  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  that  the  Colony  shall  print 
conspicuously  on  all  application  blanks  adlmitting  patients,  the 
fact  that  the  Colony  has  such  right.  Under  this  law  the  nervous 
system  can  now  be  secured  very  shortly  after  death,  so  that  the 
preliminary  formalin  injection  in  many  cases  can  be  omitted. 
Whether  we  shall  not  require  to  go  back  to  it  in  a  number  of 
cases  is  a  question  still  to  be  determined,  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  injected  into  the  cranial  cavity  the  formalin,  being  under 
high  pressure,  is  more  apt  to  enter  into  the  ventricles  and  thus 
better  reach  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Dr.  Spratling's  success  in  securing  the  passing  of  the 
law  in  the  present  form  was  largely  due  to  his  ability  to  demon- 
strate before  the  Legislative  Committee  by  photographs  how  little 
disfigurement  was  caused  when  autopsies  were  performed  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Autopsy  Findings. — Some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  last 
report  have  been  confirmed  by  further  experience,  particularly 
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the  frequency  of  valvular  changes  in  the  heart  and  the  presence 
of  pneumonia,  which  latter  disease  was  in  15  out  of  25  cases  in 
which  a  full  autopsy  was  performed  or  in  60%. 

Relation  of  Epilepsy  to  Organic  Brain  Disease. — The  most 
interesting  findings  were  in  the  brain.  The  frequency  of  organic 
changes  noted  in  the  first  report  found  confirmation  in  the  series 
of  cases  autopsied  since  then.  This  comprises  the  33  cases  in 
which  a  brain  autopsy  is  made.  Of  these  33  there  were  but  3 
(cases  26,  29,  37),  in  which  positively  no  gross  changes  could 
be  discovered.  We  must  add,  however,  that  the  buain  was  not 
systematically  examined  in  these  cases.  The  cerebral  axis  was 
simply  removed  and  no  gross  changes  were  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  axis  nor  of  the  pallium  from  which  the  axis  was  removed. 
In  a  further  series  of  3  cases  changes  of  an  apparently  recent 
nature  were  found  and  because  of  such  recency,  could  hardly 
have  had  much  relation  to  the  epileptic  process.  In  case  41  there 
was  a  basilar  purulent  meningitis.  Case  49  had  a  noemembrane 
of  the  left  upper  parietal  lobule,  while  case  50  showed  an  area 
of  small  hemorrhages  in  the  roof  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  the 
two  latter  cases  additional  changes  of  an  evidently  chronic 
character  were  present.  In  case  49  some  atrophy  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  superior  vermis  cerebelli  and  atrophic  changes  in  the 
thalami,  particularly  the  left  was  noted.  In  case  50  the  thalami 
were  markedly  thin. 

In  all  remaining  cases  changes  of  an  evidently  chronic  nature, 
so  marked  as  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt,  were  found.  I 
enumerate  them  in  successive  order. 

Case  23.  Shrinkage  of  frontal  convolutions,  particularly  in  the 
anterior  part  of  frontal  lobe.  There  were  also  thalamic  changes 
atrophic  in  character. 

Case  24.  In  the  upper  parietal  lobule  of  both  sides  fissures  were 
unusually  wide  and  the  convolutions  unusually  narrow.  There 
were  well  marked)  atrophic  changes  of  thalami. 

Case  25.  Hemiatrophy  of  the  right  hemisphere  affecting  par- 
ticularly the  right  frontal  lobe. 

Case  28.  Atrophy  of  convolutions  for  anterior  poles  of  frontal 
lobe,  also  of  upper  Rolandic  region.  Wedge-like  pulvinars,  broad 
bridge  of  brain  tissue  in  lieu  of  the  middle  commissure. 

Case  30.  Softening  focus  of  the  right  upper  parietal  lobule. 
18 
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Case  32.  Marked  shrinkage  of  convolutions  of  frontal  lobes 
at  convexity,  particularly  of  their  anterior  portion;  also  of  left 
occipital  lobe  and  to  some  extent  of  other  regions  of  convexity. 
Thalamic  changes  present,  but  not  very  marked.  Thalami  seem 
small. 

Case  33.  Atrophy  of  cortical  optic  centers,  thin  optic 
nerves.  Bilateral  blindness,  probably  from  blennhorrea  neona- 
tronm. 

Case  35.  Gliosarcoma  of  the  infundibulum  and  of  the  fronto- 
temporal  lobe. 

Case  36.  Softening  focus  of  the  right  temporal-occipito  lobe 
and  hemiatrophy  of  right  hemisphere. 

Case  39.  Focus  which  has  destroyed  almost  the  entire  left 
caudate  nucleus  and  part  of  the  internal  capsule. 

Case  42.  Frontal  convolutions  unusually  small,  particularly 
at  anterior  poles  of  frontal  lobes. 

Case  44.  Hemiatrophy  of  the  right  hemisphere,  affecting  par- 
ticularly the  frontal  lobe. 

Case  48.  Atrophy  of  both  upper  parietal  lobules  and  of  the 
parts  of  the  central  convolutions  on  a  level  with  it. 

Case  51.  Marked  shrinkage  of  cerebellar  convolutions,  partic- 
ularly of  the  vermis. 

Case  52.  Large  subcortical  softening  focus  of  the  right  frontal 
lobe. 

Case  53.  Large  tumor,  evidently  of  the  septum  pellucidum. 

Case  54.  Hemiatrophy  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

Case  56.  Symmetrical  softening  foci  occupying  the  two  upper 
lobules.  Symmetrical  softening  foci  of  foot  of  second  frontal 
convolutions.  Atrophy  of  convolutions  of  frontal  lobe,  occipital 
lobes  and  part  of  parietal  lobes. 

Besides  the  cases  so  far  mentioned  there  were  some  which 
showed  changes  only  in  the  thalami,  or  in  which  such  changes 
were  combined  with  alterations  in  the  hemisphere  not  well 
marked  in  character,  for  which  reason  I  do  not  mention  them. 

These  thalamic  cases  were  numbered  27,  29,  31,  38,  40,  43,  46, 
47,  55. 

Of  the  cases  of  the  series  preceding  this  last  one,  a  consider- 
able number  had  also  thalamic  changes,  so  that  the  number  of 
cases  presenting  such  numbered  18  in  all.    If  it  is  considered  that 
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in  only  23  cases  the  cerebral  axis  was  examined,  this  represents 
78%  of  the  23. 

Undoubtedly  in  looking  for  such  changes  one  may  become 
somewhat  biased,  not  having  normal  material  for  comparison. 
But  in  some  cases  the  changes  were  so  marked  that  no  one  could 
doubt  their  presence. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  thalami  was  described  in 
the  last  report  making  reiteration  unnecessary,  except  to 
state  that  they  are  of  an  atrophic  order  and  sometimes  more 
developed  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Gases  28  and  37 
show  the  wedge-like  thinning  out  of  the  pulvinars.  In  31  and 
32  predominance  of  the  changes  of  the  left  thalamus  is  shown. 
Number  29  shows  fairly  normal  thalami  with  well-rounded  pul- 
vinars for  comparison. 

Case  51  on  the  same  plane  as  those  just  mentioned  was  repro- 
duced to  demonstrate  the  atrophy  of  the  cerebellar  convolutions, 
affecting  particularly  the  vermis.  These  atrophic  changes  of  the 
cerebellar  convolutions  were  found  in  3  cases  of  the  series  preced- 
ing the  one  with  exclusively  thalamic  changes,  namely  m  cases 
30,  49  and  51. 

To  come  back  to  the  thalamic  changes;  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  purely  secondary  to  cortical  changes  since  there  were 
cases  in  which  the  convolutions  were  found  practically  normal 
in  calibre  everywhere,  and  yet  very  marked  atrophic  alterations 
were  found  in  the  thalami.  A  typical  case  of  the  kind  was  No. 
55. 

The  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  cases  autopeied  is  of  interest. 
Although  the  hardening  with  formalin  makes  some  difference  in 
weight,  yet  relative  comparative  values  can  be  obtained  in  all 
the  groups  of  cases  in  which  the  brain  was  treated*  alike  post 
mortem.    Two  groups  can  thus  be  formed. 

The  first  Group. — No  subdural  formalin  injection  made;  brain 
placed  directly  in  10%  formalin  after  the  autopsy. 

No.  of  Case.  Weight  of  Brain.  Age  of  Patient. 

5* 1480  grams 34 

9 1197  grams 61 

19 1520  grams 23 

25 985  grams 24 

37 1485  grams 28 

42 1070  grams 30 
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Second  Group. — Subdural  formalin  injection  of  12%  forma- 
lin made.    Brain  later  placed  in  10%  formalin. 

No.  of  Case.  Weight  of  Brain.  Age  of  Patient. 

13 1050  grama 18 

14 1585  grams 19 

16 1110  grams 33 

18. 1250  grams 18 

20 1360  grams 20 

21 1580  grams 35 

23 1110  grams 12 

24 1380  grams 20 

26 1430  grams 64 

27 1330  grams 45 

28 1395  grams 36 

29 1320  grams.. 45 

30 1385  grams 21 

31 1270  grams 19 

32 985  grams 46 


33 1250  grams. 


36 985  grams 19 

38 1285  grams 43 

39 1525  grams 63 

40 1390  grams 12 

41 1230  grams 43 

44 900  grams 11 

45 1415  grams 54 

46 1230  grams 34 

47 1280  grams 36 

48 1395  grams 23 

49.^ 1215  grams 16 

50 1360  grams 33 

51 1440  grams 41 

52 1290  grains 50 

53 1400  grams 40 

54 1210  grams 34 

In  the  other  cases  the  strength  of  the  formalin  in  which  the  brain 
was  preserved  was  not  mentioned  and  of  the  brains  which 
preserved  by  formalin  injection  of  7%  formalin,  only  one 
is  in  the  series,  for  which  reason  I  have  not  made  use  of  any 
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other  group.  However,  the  second  gives  ample  material  for  com- 
parison and  shows  what  great  variations  of  weight  occur.  The 
small  number  are  not  explicable  wholly  by  young  age,  since  in 
one  case  with  a  weight  of  985  grams  the  age  was  46  years.  The 
high  weights  in  some  cases  were  remarkable,  1580  grams  being 
the  maximum  in  the  second  group,  and  1520  in  the  first  group. 
It  is  also  seen  that  the  small  number  of  985  grams  occurs  in 
both  groups. 

Researches  on  the  Blood  of  Epileptics. — The  blood  of  epileptics  , 
was  the  subject  of  careful  investigation  during  the  yfear.  Dr. 
LoGrasso  did  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  and  patient  work  in 
this  regard.  If  the  results  have  not  come  up  quite  to  expecta- 
tion, the  complexity  of  the  subject  explains  the  disappointment 
The  chief  point  brought  out  was  that  the  epileptic  frequently 
presents  marked  fluctuations  of  the  leucocyte  count  and  that 
these  fluctuations  frequently,  although  not  necessarily,  have  some 
relation  to  seizures.  There  is,  however,  no  exact  parallelism  be- 
tween leucocytosis  and  seizures.  The  leucocytosis  may  precede 
them  and  may  follow  them  so  that  one  can  neither  say  that  the 
attacks  produce  the  leucocytosis  nor  that  the  leucocytosis  pro- 
duces the  attack,  but  must  assume  that  there  is  some  other  cause 
which  sometimes  produces  only  one  of  the  two  and  sometimes 
both.  One  of  our  papers  on  the  subject  bearing  the  title  "  Re- 
searches on  the  Blood  of  Epileptics  "  has  appeared  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society — 1905;  another 
one  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted  yet  and  careful  comparisons  with  normal  per- 
sons and  other  diseases  will  be  required. 

Researches  on  the  Gastric  Functions  of  the  Epileptic. — The 
gastric  functions  of  the  epileptic  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  care- 
ful study  as  there  is  hope  of  eventually  accomplishing  some  thera- 
peutic results  along  this  line.  Much  patient  research  may,  how- 
ever, be  required  before  palpable  results  may  be  attained.  In 
taking  up  the  subject  I  found  that  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
reliable  results  with  the  methods  so  far  in  vogue  are  so  great 
that  some  preliminary  researches  would  become  necessary  to 
put  such  investigations  on  a  solid,  reliable  basis.  Such  re- 
searches were  undertaken  by  me  and  have  led  to  some  very  in- 
teresting results,  which,  although  not  bearing  directly  on  the 
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subject  of  epilepsy,  will  gradually  pave  the  way  for  investiga- 
tions in  this  disease.  The  said  investigations  are  embodied  in 
two  papers  entitled,  "  On  the  Feasibility  andi  Value  of  Accurate 
Methods  of  Clinical  Investigations,"  published  in  the  Monthly 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  Vol.  VIII,  page  289,  1905, 
and  "Preliminary  Steps  in  the  Investigation  of  Gastric  Func- 
tions," which  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  due  time. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I  have  lost  Dr.  LoGrasso's  valuable 
assistance.  He  left  the  Colony  on  June  15th  last,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  going  into  general  practice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  ONUF, 
Resident  Pathologist 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STEWARD. 

Foe  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

The  Steward  respectfully  submits  the  following  Annual  Re- 
port for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905 : 

The  Farm,  Garden  and  Dairy. 

With  the  exception  of  fruit,  all  crops  have  been  good;  in  many 
instances  exceeding  last  year.  The  apples  are  a  poor  crop;  last 
year  the  crop  was  abundant. 

The  total  value  of  farm,  garden  and  dairy  products  was 
1 25,868.25.    This  was  |2,454.83  more  than  last  year. 

Live  Stock. 
We  have  68  cows — not  all  of  which  are  milked — 2  bulls  over  a 
year  old,  16  yearlings,  24  calves,  155  ewes,  2  rams,  49  lambs,  12 
store  hogs,  24  breeding  hogs,  207  pigs  less  than  six  months  old 
and  30  horses.  Some  of  the  latter  are  decrepit  and  unfit  for  use 
much  longer. 

Dairy. 

While  the  pasture  during  the  season  was  not  as  good  as  it 
was  last  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  10,029  pounds  of  milk 
over  the  amount  that  was  produced  last  year. 

Each  cow's  milk  was  weighed  daily  and  a  record  kept  of  It 
during  the  entire  year.     All  of  the  milch  cows  were  tested  in 
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June  and  September.  The  average  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  as 
shown  by  the  Babcock  test,  was  4.5%  in  June  and  5%  in  Sept 
tember.  The  amount  of  milk  in  June  was  33,630  pounds;  in 
September  22,356  pounds.  The  average  number  of  cows  milked 
in  June  was  50;  the  average  number  milked  in  September,  40. 
The  average  number  pounds  of  milk  given  by  each  cow  in  June 
was  672 ;  in  September,  559. 

The  total  amount  of  milk  for  the  year  was  331,099  pounds, 
equal  to  155,549  quarts,  the  total  value  of  which  was  $4,666.47 
at  3  cents  a  quart. 

■The  daily  average  number  of  cows  milked  during  the  year  was 
48;  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  given  by  each  cow, 
6,526. 

One  cow  gave  8,438  pounds  that  tested  3.6%  of  butter  fat. 
Four  others  gave  over  7,000  pounds  each. 

Six  cows  were  slaughtered  for  beef  during  the  year,  making 
2,930  pounds,  valued  at  fl79.02.  These  cows  were  worthless  to 
milk.  There  are  now  eight  others  than  ought  to  be  slaughtered 
for  beef  in  November  and  December. 

We  have  12  two-year-old  heifers  that  will  make  cows  in  the 
summer  of  1906.  There  are  also  12  yearling  heifers  and)  14  young 
calves  at  the  present  time;  none  of  which  will  make  cows  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

There  were  64  cows  on  the  farm  during  the  year,  the  highest 
number  at  any  one  time;  25%  of  them  were  dry  (and  heifers 
over  two  years  old  that  have  never  had  a  calf).  The  average 
number  of  cows  giving  milk  in  1903  was  50,  and  in  1904,  46. 
No  cows  were  purchased  in  1903  or  1904,  but  8  were  purchased 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  helped  to  raise  the  average  number 
of  cows  milked  from  46  to  48.  The  increase  in  cows  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in-  population. 

In  1903  there  were  824.709  patients.  The  average  number  of 
cows  that  year  was  50. 

In  1904  there  were  836.789  patients.  The  average  number  of 
cows  that  year  was  46. 

In  1905  there  were  992.26  patients.  The  average  number  of 
cows  the  same  year  was  48. 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  raise  all  the  heifer  calves 
fit  to  raise.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  raising  a  cow  from 
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a  calf  costs  nearly  as  much  as  to  buy  a  cow,  as  the  calf  must 
have  all  the  milk  the  mother  gives  for  nearly  three  months  and 
be  fed  until  3  years  of  age. 

A  cow  that  gives  less  than  3,500  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  tests 
less  than  3%  of  butter  fat,  should  be  made  into  beef  for  she  does 
not  pay  for  her  feed.  Her  value  as  beef  will  generally  be  7&% 
of  the  cost  of  a  good  cow. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply 
of  milk  at  the  Colony.  We  need  ten  new  milch  cows  at  the 
present  time.  With  the  Fiscal  Supervisor's  permission  we  would 
buy  them.  They  would  cost  about  $500,  and  we  have  the  money 
earned  by  the  Colony. 

The  new  boiler  house  and  milk  room  at  the  d&iry  are  nearly 
completed.  They  will  give  better  facilities  for  caring  for  milk 
and  keeping  dairy  utensils  clean,  affording  at  the  same  time 
plenty  of  hot  water  which  is  always  needed  in  such  work.  The 
new  floor  in  the  stable  and  the  complete  rebuilding  of  ttik  stanch- 
ions vastly  improves  the  facilities  for  caring  for  the  cows. 

Summary. 
The  average  number  of  cows  milked  during 

the  year  was 48 

The  average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  per 

cow  was ; 6,526  worth  $97  89 

The  average  cost  of  care  per  cow,  including 

dry  stock,  yearlings  and  calves  was. . .  36  71 

The  net  proceeds  per  cow  during  the  year 

was $61  18 

The  average  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  was. .  4% 

I  have  gone  into  the  dairy  part  of  this  report  somewhat  exten- 
sively, for  the  reason  that  you  desire  milk  to  occupy  so  large 
a  part  of  the  epileptics'  food,  taking  the  place  of  meat. 

Dairy  Receipts. 

Milk— 311,099  lbs.  or  155,549  qts |4,666  48 

Cows  slaughtered  for  beef,  2,930  lbs 179  02 

Veal  calves  killed,  1,055  lbs 106  50 

Hides  sold Bl  21 

Total* |5,002  21 
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Dairy  Cost  of  Production  Including  Home  Product. 

Grain  bought |736  60 

Hay,  ensilage,  rough  fodder  and  pasturage  (H.  P).         1,317  00 

Salary   of   dairyman 540  00 

^Vages  of  laborer 300  00 


Total |2,893  64 


Balance  net  proceeds |2,108  57 

The  item  of  f  1,317.00  for  hay,  ensilage,  rough  fodder  and  pas- 
turage had  no  cash  value  except  as  it  was  fed  to  stock  on  the 
farm  as  the  hay  was  nearly  all  of  No.  2  quality  and  would  have 
brought  a  very  low  price.  The  stalks  and  rough  fodder  would 
have  cost  more  to  market  than  they  were  worth. 

Sheep. 
There  is  now  at  the  Colony  a  flock  of  155  ewes,  55  lambs  and  2 
bucks.    We  have  killed  and  used  during  the  year : 

1,390  lbs  mutton |109  90 

Sold  wool  and  pelts  to  the  value  of 317  31 

Total |427  21 


The  flock  of  sheep  has  been  on  the  farm  10  years.  We  have 
annually  purchased  thoroughbred  registered  Shropshire  rams  so 
that  the  sheep  are  all  well  bred.  But  on  account  of  being  affected 
with  a  "nodular  disease  of  the  intestines,"  caused  by  a  parasite, 
the  germs  of  this  disease  being  in  the  pasture,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  entire  flock  be  disposed  of.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  the  disease  can  be  stamped  out. 

Mr.  William  Kelly,  Veterinarian  for  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  writes  us  last  March  saying: 

"The  pasture  should  be  changed,  that  is,  the  same  pasture 
should  not  be  used  two  consecutive  years,  or  where  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  do  this  the  pasture  should  be  divided,  using  one-half 
one  season  and  the  other  half  the  following  season.  The  pasture 
which  is  not  used  should  be  cultivated  during  the  season  it  is  not 
used.  ••»»»»• 
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"  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  not  permitting  the 
sheep  to  pasture  upon  the  same  pasture  for  two  consecutive 
years,  because  if  you  do  not  do  this  it  will  be  impossible  to 
eradicate  this  disease  from  your  flock." 

The  location  of  our  pastures  makes  it  impracticable  to  divide 
them,  as  the  rough  land  that  is  used  for  sheep  pasture  cannot 
be  cultivated. 

Considering  their  value  to  the  Colony  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged 
to  recommend  disposing  of  the  sheep,  but  I  think  it  is  the  only 
way  the  disease  can  be  stamped  out.  After  one  or  two  years 
another  flock  can  be  started  without  much  fear  of  the  germs  of 
the  disease  remaining  in  the  pasture. 

Swinb. 
We  have  12  store  hogs,  24  breeding  hogs  and  207  pigs  less 
than  six  months  old.  There  has  been  killed  and  used  -for  pro- 
visions during  the  year  17,533  lbs.  pork  valued  at  $1,220.77; 
1,751  lbs.  of  lard  valued  at  f  130.01  and  we  sold  one  carload  of 
live  hog*— 14,410  lbs.  at  5  cents— 1720.50. 

Total  received  from  hogs |2,072  18 

Cost  of  feed  purchased  was 413  63 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of $1,658  65 


Brick  Yard. 

425,000  common  hard  brick  were  made  during  the  season;  9 
kilns  being  burned.    Last  year  8  kilns  only  were  burned1. 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients  employed  at  the  work 
was  17.  The  number  employed  last  year  was  15.  The  brick 
machine  was  run  55  days,  5%  hours  each  day.  21  days  were  lost 
on  account  of  holidays,  rain,  etc. 

All  of  the  work  in  the  yard4  was  done  by  patients,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brickmaker  and  one  laborer. 

Number  of  brick  made-425,000  at  $7.25 $3,081  25 

Cost  of  production  including  coal  and  labor 805  00 

Net  proceeds  from  the  yard $2,276  25 
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To  put  the  yard  in  good  condition  the  brick  racks  require  re- 
building. The  iron  smokestack  is  rusted  out  and  unfit  for  use. 
I  would  recommend  a  new  brick  smokestack  50  feet  high  to  cost 
$300. 

The  down  draught  kilns  will  have  the  floors  taken  out  during 
the  winter  and  the  underground  'flues  rebuilt.  Kiln  No.  1  re- 
quires considerable  mason  work  on  the  outside.  The  furnaces  of 
both  kilns  need  repairing.  Nearly  all  this  repair  work  can  be 
done  by  the  brickmaker  and  patients. 

Summary  of  Industries. 
Carpenter  shop — work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman $3,929  14 

Blacksmith  shop — work  done  by  patients  with  one 

paid  foreman 836  85 

Tailor  shop — work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman 2,140  12 

Dressmaking  department — work  done  by  patients 

with  one  paid  seamstress 2,622  63 

Shoe  shop — cobbling  work  done  by  patient 75  10 

Sloyd  school — work  done  by  patients 129  85 

Brick  yard — work  done  by  patients  and  two  hired 

employees 3,081  25 

Plumbing  shop — repair  work  done  by  patients  with 

one  paid  foreman 1,598  60 

Broom  shop — work  done  by  patients 93  60 

Mattress  shop — repair  work  done  by  patients  with 

one  paid   foreman 210  00 

Printing  office 203  75 

Mason — repair  work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman 1,326  70 

Paint  shop — work  done  by  patients  with  one  paid 

foreman 1,111  35 

Total $17,358  94 

Maintenance. 

1.  The  daily  average  number  patients  cared  for 

during  the  year  was  992.26 

2.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  with  home  prod- 

uct was    $184,041.76 
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3.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  without  home 

product  was 9165,682  78 

4.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  without  home 

product  or  clothing  was * 154,557  10 

5.  The  total  cost  of  maintenance  without  home 

product,  clothing,  money  refunded  from  mis- 
cellaneous sales  or  maintenance  reimburse- 
ment was 150,738  69 

(This  represents  the  amount  actually  drawn 
from  the  State  Treasury  and  used  for  main- 
tenance,, no  part  of  which  was  refunded.) 

6.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  without 

home  product  was 166  97 

7.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  with  home 

product  was 185  17 

8.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  without 

home  product  or  clothing  was 155  76 

9.  The  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  without 

home  products,  clothing,  money  refunded1 
from  miscellaneous  sales,  or  maintenance  re- 
imbursement was  151  91 


Plr  Capita  Cost  of  Divisions  op  Maintenance  Without  Home 
Product,  rut  Inclusive  of  Miscellaneous  Receipts  Turnmd 
into  State  Treasury. 

Est.  No. 

1  and  2     Wages  and  Labor $66,029 

*\    Expenses  of  Managers,  Officers  and  Agent  .802 

4  Provisions 43.791 

5  Household    Stores 7.234 

G    Clothing   9.921 

7  Fuel   and   Light 23.597 

8  Hospital  and  Medical  Supplies 2561 

9  Shop,  Farm  and  Garden 7.431 

10  Ordinary  Repairs 1.686 

11  Transportation  of  Inmates .063 

12  Miscellaneous    4.166 

Total  average  gross  per  capita  cost. . .  $166.97 

Total  average  net  j>er  capita  cost 151.91 
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Reimbursements. 

From  individuals  for  part  car©  and  main- 
tenance of  patients $3,554  84 

Money   received   from   counties   to  pay   for 

patients'  clothing 11,125  68 

Total    $14,680  52 

Miscellaneous  Sales  and  Earnings. 

Apples,  6  bbls $6  60 

Brick,  264  1-10  M 1,717  32 

Beans,  8  doz 6  00 

Corn,  203  doz 203  00 

Cabbage,  24,380  lb 30  47 

Corn,  Seed,  5  bu 5  00 

Carboys,  barrels,  cans 20  90 

Hay,  100  T.  215  lb 1,101  30 

Hogs,  Live,  14,410  lb 720  50 

Hotel  Rent,  6  months 75  00 

Peas,  186  doz '. 186  00 

Pelts,  Hides,  etc. 137  52 

Rags,  Scrap  Iron,  etc 108  92 

Repairs  on  Sewer  Line 52  75 

Wool,  924  lbs 231  00 

Total $4,602  28 

Products  op  Farm,  Garden  and  Dairy. 
Credit. 

Apples,  175  bbls $175  00 

Apples,  20  bu. . 15  00 

Asparagus,  820  bun 59  00 

Beans,  61  bu Ill  00 

Beans,  String,  132  bu 79  20 

Beef,  2,930   lbs 179  02 

Beet  Greens,  76  bu 15  20 

Beets,  394  bu 161  90 

Cabbage,  26 1-3  doz 10  33 
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Cabbage,  6  tons |54  00 

Carrots,  520  bu 231  00 

Cauliflower,  lV/2   doz 13  80 

Celery,  44  bun 2  20 

Celery,  150  doz.  bun 67  50 

Chicken,  618  lbs 83  36 

Cider,  2,635  gals 131  75 

Corn,  Green,  963  doz 93  30 

Corn,  1,600  bu 960  00 

Corn,  1,097  3-5  doz 658  56 

Corn  Stalks,  90  tons 225  00 

Cucumbers,  228  doz 24  80 

Cucumbers,  3%  bu 2  43 

Eggs,  247  doz 39  18 

Egg  Plant,  20  bu 15  50 

Hay,  420  tons 4,200  00 

Lamb,  485  lbs 46  10 

Lard,  1,751  lbs 130  91 

Lettuce,  6,885  bun 138  59 

Lumber,  23,976  ft 838  02 

Milk,  311,099  lbs 4,666  48 

Muskmelons,  210    10  50 

Mutton,  1,390  lbs 109  .90 

Oats,  2,500  bu 1,000  00 

Onions,  4,443  bun 128  47 

Onions,  204  bu 166  70 

Parsley,   175  bun 2  43 

Parsnips,  450  bu 135  00 

Pears,  45  bu 41  26 

Peas,  102  bu 78  75 

Peas,  667  doz 707  02 

Peppers,   25   doz. '. ' 2  50 

Pork,  17,533  lbs 1,220  77 

Potatoes,  9,620  bu 4,833  00 

Pumpkins,  3l/2  doz 2  10 

Radishes,  4,610  bun 104  42 

Raspberries,  774  qts 77  40 

Rhubarb,  1,484  bun 74  20 
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Salsify,  75  bu |30  00 

Silo  Corn>  300  tons 900  00 

Straw,  100  tons 500  00 

Strawberries,  573  qts 47  52 

Spinach,  118  bu 41  30 

Squash,  381  doz 62  10 

Squash,  Hubbard,  3  tons 60  00 

Tomatoes,  650  bu 228  25 

Tomatoes,  198  doz 154  44 

Turnips,  580  doz 261  60 

Veal,  1,055  bu 105  50 

Wheat,  1,500  bu 1,350  00 

Miscellaneous  Sales  4,602  28 

Total    130,470'  53 


Products  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Dairy. 
Debit. 

Apple  Barrels,  200 |76  00 

Bran,  46^  tons 1,034  45 

Carrots,  188  bu 56  40 

Corn  Fodder,  20  tons 50  00 

Corn  Feed,  239  bu 155  35 

Corn  Meal,  44y2  tons 1,087  10 

Corn  Seed,  18  bu 18  00 

Ensilage,  230  tons 575  00 

Farm  and  Garden  Implements 140  61 

Fertilizer,  16  tons 346  00 

Gluten  Meal,  iy2  tons 38  70 

Hay,  232  tons 2,552  00 

Middlings,  17y2   tons 416.63 

Miscellaneous  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 243  20 

Oats,  1,906  bu 724  28 

Oats,  seed,  208  bu 79  04 

Oil  Meal,  1,400  lbs 22  90 

Paris  Green  and  Blue  Vitriol 67  20 

Potatoes,  Seed,  750  bu 185  00 

Bam,  1 18  00 
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Repairs  to  Tools  and  Harness $144  81 

Salt,  50  bbls 48  75 

Sawing  Lumber 112  75- 

Shearing  Sheep  20  30 

Straw,  91  tons 455  00 

Threshing    53  57 

Turnips,  83  bu 24  90 

Veterinary  Services  and  Medicines 62  15 

Wages 6,012  85 

Wheat,  seed,  107  bu 96  30 

Total ". |14,917  24 

Recapitulation. 

Value  of  products  raised  and  miscellaneous  sales. . .  |30,470  53 

Cost  of  production 14,917  24 

Net  value  of  proceeds |15,553  29 

Increase  over  last  year 3,342  59 

Inventory. 

The  Annual  Inventory  made  September  30,  1905 
shows  the  value  of  Personal  Estate  to  be  Septem- 
ber 30,  1905 1108,513  04 

Real  Estate   736,264  03 

Total  Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Proi>erty  Sep- 
tember 30,  1905 ". f844,777  07 

Total  value  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  Septem- 
ber 30,  1904 777,278  91 

Increase  in  Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 

during  the  year f67,498  16 


Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  L.  Stone, 

Steward. 
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THE  MATRON'S  REPORT. 

Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1905. 
To  Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling,  Medical  Superintendent: 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  submit  herewith  the  matron's  report 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  male  patients  number  15,  including 
Peterson  Hospital  which  is  occupied  by  both  male  and  female 
patients.  I  have  also  under  my  supervision  Sonyea  Hall,  Kinder- 
garten, Elms,  Elders,  Old  Store,  and  New  Store,  making  a  total 
of  21  buildings  in  the  male  division. 

There  are  13  buildings  in  the  female  division.  I  have  also  the 
supervision  of  the  Villa  Flora,  used  as  an  Administrative  build- 
ing for  this  group.    I  visit  all  of  thesa  buildings  every  other  day. 

The  number  of  buildings  and  the  census  of  each  in  the  male 
division  is  as  follows: 

Six  Nations 59 

Wyandot 11 

Seneca  13 

Loomis  Infirmary 132 

Willow   32 

Walnut 30 

,  Beech 32 

Birch    27 

Hoyt 21 

Tallchief   : 24 

Letchworth  108 

Chestnut   16 

Gleaners    34 

Walrath 34 

Peterson  Hospital 2 


Total 575 

During  the  past  year  the  addition  to  Peterson  Hospital  has 
been  completed  and  the  second  tloor  of  the  Elms  has  been  fitted 
up  for  sleeping  rooms  for  employees,  thus  making  additional 
rooms  to  inspect 
19. 
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In  the  Women's  Group  the  census  in  the  cottages  is  as  follows: 

Aster   43 

Bluet  .. . . 39 

Eglantine    36 

Gentian   36 

Hepatica  22 

Iris 

Jasmine 17 

Kalmia. 17 

Lobelia 17 

Mallow 17 

Primrose  42 

Saxif rage 36 

Schuyler  Infirmary 163 

Peterson  Hospital 12 

Total    476 

The  new  cottages,  Hepatica  and  Iris,  have  been  completed  and 
are  in  use,  making  two  extra  buildings  under  the  matron's  super- 
vision in  the  Women's  Group. 

There  are  20  cooks  in  the  different  buildings,  four  assistant 
cooks,  one  seamstress  and  one  waitress. 

The  seamstress  deserves  special  mention,  not  only  for  the  work 
she  does,  but  for  her  painstaking  efforts  in  teaching  the  patients, 
many  of  whom  know  nothing  about  sewing  when  sent  to  her. 
The  result  is  plainly  seen  in  the  report  of  work  done  in  the  sew- 
ing room. 

The  following  is  the  sewing  room  list : 

Aprons,  men's 829 

Aprons,  women's 640 

Bags,   broom    268 

Bags,  ice 4 

Bags,  laundry   11 

Bags,  tea  and  coffee 239 

Bandages  3,486 

Bandages,  T 1 

Bibs    13 
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Blankets,  hemmed    6 

Chemises  40 

Covers,  dresser,  hemmed 16 

Covers,  dresser,  hemstitched 122 

Covers,  chiffonier,  hemstitched 4 

Cloths,  table,  hemstitched 2 

Cloths,  table,  hemmed 303 

Cloths,  silence * 1 

Covers,  sofa  pillow 3 

Curtains,  mull,  pairs 34 

Curtains,  sash,  pairs 146 

Drawers 668 

Dresses,  gingham 507 

Dresses,  worsted 23 

Dresses,  shirting > 113 

Dusters   60 

Elastics,  pairs 171 

Gowns,  operating  14 

Holders 907 

Mattress  pads 4 

Mattress  ticks,  new 241 

Mattress  ticks,  made  over 237 

Mittens,  protection  25 

Napkins,  table 292 

Napkins,  sanitary  1,129 

Nightdresses 708 

Pillow  Covers 3,193 

Pillow  Ticks 131 

Bags,  hemmed 15 

Robes,  burial   39 

Saeques,  children's 26 

Sacqaes,  women's  30 

Shades,  hemmed  22 

Sheets,  single 2,372 

Sheets,  doable  114 

Shirts,  hospital  116 

Sleeves,  pairs 885 

Scarfs,  table 76 
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SMrtB,  outing 610 

Skirts,  worsted  2 

Skirts,  gingham 16 

Skirts,  repaired  72 

Towels,  bath   4,117 

Towels,  dish 779 

Towels,  roller 932 

Tie-backs,  pairs 66 

Traycloths,  hemmed  27 

Traycloths,  hemstitched 24 

TTnderwaists   60 

Valances,  pairs  38 

Waists,  worsted 9 

Waists,  shirt   64 

Waists,  strong 10 

Total 24,321 

Number  of  articles  mended 130 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  mended  in  Saxifrage  Cottage 
during  the  year: 

Stockings,  pairs   1,891 

Socks,  pairs  1,083 

Number  pieces 2,818 

Total  6,729 

For  the  greater  number  of  cooks  over  whom  I  have  charge  I 
think  of  no  greater  praise  than  to  refer  to  Ruskin's  definition, 
"  To  be  a  good  cook,  means  carefulness,  inventiveness,  watchful- 
ness, willingness,  and  readiness  of  appliances." 

There  are  twenty-five  kitchens  in  which  food  is  prepared  for 
patients.  Seven  of  them  have  no  cook.  The  preparation  of  food 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  nurse  or  attendant  in  charge  of 
the  house,  assisted  by  patients;  four  of  these  cottages  are  in  the 
Women's  Group,  and  three  in  the  Men's  Group.  These  cottages 
hold  from  17  to  24  patients  each. 

Articles  Destroi/ed. — Bedsteads  are  occasionally  broken  by 
patients  while  in  an  automatic  state  or  mentally  disturbed.    Bob* 
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ber  sheets  are  often  destroyed  by  them  during  sach  periods;  some 
patients  pick  the  eyelets  out  and  then  tear  the  sheet  to  pieces. 

We  have  lessened  the  expense  of  repairing  bed  springs  during 
the  past  year  by  increasing  the  number  of  rubber  sheets  in  use. 
Each  patient's  bed  should  be  protected  by  a  rubber  sheet.  By 
so  doing,  we  protect  both  mattress  and  spring.  The  result  of 
springs  getting  wet,  means  rust  and  eventually  broken  springs, 
unfit  for  use,  which  must  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

During  the  year,  four  hundred  and  ten  mattresses  were  reno- 
vated. Soiled  mattresses  were  ripped,  the  hair  washed  and  teased 
by  four  male  patients  who  give  their  entire  time  to  this  work. 
Fifty-six  new  mattresses  were  made  for  the  Peterson  Hospital, 
Hepatica,  Iris  and  the  new  nurses'  quarters  in  Schuyler  In- 
firmary. 

From  an  economical  as  well  as  a  sanitary  standpoint,  we  find 
hair  pillows  the  most  satisfactory.  We  made  75  of  them  during 
the  year. 

Destruction  of  Clothing. — There  is  great  destruction  of  cloth- 
ing in  the  infirmaries.  For  several  patients  we  are  obliwd  to 
make  protection  waists  of  denim  and  shirtiner.  The  ordinary 
dress  cringham  does  not  last.  The  most  destructive  patients  are 
the  children.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  we  have  a  constant  shortage 
of  clothing,  especially  in  the  Women's  Infirmary. 

The  greatest  destruction  of  furniture,  woodwork,  and  floors 
occurs  in  the  children's  cottages — Bluet  and  Hoyt — and  in  the 
infirmaries. 

I  resrret  the  crockery  allowed  the  Colony  is  not  sufficient. 
There  is  a  general  shortage  in  the  children's  cottages  and  in  the 
infirmaries.  At  times  there  is  lack  in  other  houses,  due  to  the 
fact  that  patients  are  employed  in  washing  dishes,  assisting  in 
carrying  trays,  and  very  frequently  due  to  seizures  occurring  at 
the  table  when,  despite  all  efforts  of  attendants  and  nurses  in 
charge,  several  dishes  are  broken,  very  often  a  table  upset  and 
nearly  every  dish  destroyed. 

The  most  interesting  feature  at  the  besrinniner  of  the  year  and 
the  most  enjoyable  to  all  was  the  Christmas  celebration  at  the 
House  of  the  Elders,  when  all  the  children  able  to  be  present  were 
assembled  and  Santa  Clans  distributed  a  gift  to  each  one,  sending 
to  the  cottages  a  remembrance  to  those  unable  to  come. 
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If  the  people  who  so  generously  responded  to  your  appeal 
could  have  witnessed  it,  as  did  one  of  our  generous  donors,  they 
too  would  have  echoed  her  word* — 4%  I  will  never  forget  the  happi- 
ness on  their  little  faces." 

Another  enjoyable  feature  of  the  day  was  the  opening  of  the 
"  Colonists  Club,"  giving  to  the  male  patients  a  library,  smoking 
and  pool  room. 

The  number  of  patients  employed  in  domestic  work  in  the 

different  households  and  the  percentage  of  same  you  will  find  in 
the  following  list: 

The  Female  Division. 

Number  of 

patients  em-  Percent- 
Name  of  house.                                                                                           ployed.  aft. 

Hcpatica    10  45.45 

Mallow  6  35.29 

Aster    15  34.88 

Gentian    12  33.33 

Saxifrage 11  31,42 

Eglantine    11  31.42 

Kalmia 5  29.41 

Lobelia   5  29.41 

Jasmine  5  29.41 

Primrose   12  28.57 

Schuyler  Infirmary    40  28.57 

Bluet    .• 10  25.64 

The  Female  IHcisio-n  as  a  Whole. 

Villa  Flora 143  30.10 

The  Male  Division. 

Village  Green  Group. 

Kirch    8  29.82 

Walnut 7  23.33 

Beech   7  21.87 

Willow 7  *  21.87 

Farmstead  Group. 

Gieaners    10  29.41 

Walrath 9  24 ,« 
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The  East  Group. 

Number  of 

patients  em-        Peroent- 
Nuu  of  botiM.  ployed.  i»ge. 

Hoyt 9  42.85 

Tallchief 7  29. IG 

Letchworth 29  26.85 

Chestnut   4  25.00 

The  West  Chroup. 

Wyandot  7  63.63 

Loomis  Infirmary  53  40.15 

Seneca   5  38.46 

Six  Nations 8  13.55 

Village  Green  Group 29  23.96 

Farmstead  Group 19  27.94 

The  East  Group  49  23.07 

The  West  Group 73  33.95 

The  Male  Division  as  a  whole 170  29.56 

The  Colony  as  a  whole 313  29. SO 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  A.  Laughlin, 

Matron. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESIDENT  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN. 

The  Rectory, 
Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1905. 
To  Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling,  Medical  Superintendent: 

In  submitting  my  second  annual  report  as  resident  Catholic 
Chaplain  of  Craig  Colony,  I  am  able  to  state  that  our  present 
Catholic  population  numbers  403.  During  the  past  year  83  Cath- 
olic patients  have  been  admitted  while  22  have  died.  With  the 
exception  of  5  who  were  suddenly  summoned  from  this  world, 
all  received  the  ministrations  of  the  priest  in  charge.  Of  these, 
the  remains  of  12  were  buried  in  the  Colony  cemetery.  The 
bodies  were  brought  to  the  Chapel  where  the  regular  burial  ser- 
vice of  the  church  was  held  after  which  the  priest  accompanied 
the  remains  to  the  cemetery  there  concluding  with  the  ritual 
prayers  of  the  Church. 
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The  public  services  in  the  Chapel  on  Sundays  have  been  the 
same  as  in  former  years :  morning  prayers  and  Mass  with  short 
sermon  or  instruction  at  9  a.m.;  Sunday  School  and  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  3  p.  m.  At  these  services  the  attend- 
ance is  all  that  could  be  desired.  As  the  chapel  is  now  well  filled 
on  Sundays,  and  in  view  of  the  constant  growth  of  the  Colony, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two 
Masses  to  accommodate  all,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the 
women.  Despite  the  fact  that  frequent  seizures,  varying  from  2 
or  3  to  14  (tne  greatest  number  noted  at  any  one  service;  neces- 
sarily cause  uiucn  disturbance,  great  attention  and  devotion  axe 
manifest  at  all  public  services. 

In  our  Sunuuy  bcliool  we  have  endeavored  to  impart  in  as 
simple  and  informal  manner  as  possible,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  faith  and  morality.  In  tins  we  have  been  greatly  aiued 
by  a  lew  teaciiers,  who  Sunday  after  {Sunday  have  kindly  given 
some  time  and  labor  to  this  cnaritabie  work,  if  at  tunes  our 
task  seems  trying — for  the  same  efforts  among  normal  people 
would  bring  mure  evident  results — it  is  an  encouragement  in  uie 
performance  of  duty  as  well  as  an  incentive  to  greater  endeavors 
to  know  Uiat  Uie  consolations  of  tiieir  religion  are  to  Uiein  the 
greatest  joy  under  heaven. 

During  uie  past  jear  we  have  received  a  few  religious  books 
and  many  periodicals.  We  take  this  occasion  to  express  grati- 
tude tor  tne  same.  Had  tiie  donors  kindly  given  us  Uieir  names 
we  inignt  have  acknowledged  Uieir  receipt  by  a  personal  fetter. 
Donations  of  money  from  friends  in  sympathy  with  our  work 
have  enabled  us  to  purchase  a  beautiful  and  serviceable  new 
organ,  wnich  was  greatly  needed  for  the  Chapel. 

Occasionally  we  receive  letters  from  people  telling  us  that  they 
have  a  friend  or  relative  whom  they  would  like  to  have  admitted 
to  the  Colony  but  hesitate  about  making  application  fearing  the 
patient  may  be  deprived  of  religious  rights  and  consolation  if 
sent  to  this  institution.  We  wish  to  state  positively  that  the 
fear  is  totally  ungrounded,  and  we  know  of  no  parish  where  the 
spiritual  wants  of  these  people  could  be  so  well  provided  for  as 
they  are  here.  On  the  other  hand,  loyal  children  of  the  Church 
will  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  priest — who  knows  their  needs 
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better  than  others — the  advisability  of  admitting  to  public  ser- 
vices and  to  frequent  reception  of  the  sacraments  those  who  have 
become  mentally  weakened. 

To  all  officers  and  employees  who  by  their  good  will  and  co- 
operation have  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  lighten  our  labors, 
we  are  most  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUGH  A.  CROWLEY, 
Resident  Catholic  Chaplain. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  ON  MAINTENANCE  OF  PATIENTS. 

Sonyba,  N.  Y.,  October  1, 1905. 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics: 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  ,a  report  of  the  cases  investi- 
gated by  me  during  the  past  year  under  Chapter  356,  Laws  of 
1902,  in  relation  to  reimbursement  for  their  maintenance  at 
the  Colony  wholly  or  in  part. 

350  cases  were  carefully  inquired  into  during  the  year.  Of 
these  I  found  18  who  could  pay  something  toward  their  support, 
the  remaining  332  being  totally  indigent 

Of  the  18  able  to  pay  wholly  or  in  part,  the  rates  were  appor- 
tioned as  follows: 
2  to  pay  |25.00  a  year f  50  00 

4  to  pay  $50.00  a  year 200  00 

2  to  pay  $75.00  a  year ". 150  00 

5  to  pay  $100.00  a  year. 500  00 

5  to  pay  $150.00  a  year 750  00 

$1,650  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  COOPER, 

Agent 
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REPORT  OF  PROTESTANT  CHAPLAIN.       ^ 

Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1905. 
To  Dr.  W.  P.  Spratling,  Medical  Superintendent: 

I  hereby  tender  my  report  as  Protestant  Chaplain  for  the  fiscal 
year  closing  September  30,  1905. 

While  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  house  designed  for  the 
chaplain's  use,  my  work  for  the  first  six  months  after  my  ap- 
pointment at  Craig  Colony,  owing  to  nonresidence,  was  limited 
to  two  Sunday  services  each  month.  The  interest  and  attend- 
ance, however,  were  not  retarded,  but  perceptibly  augmented. 
The  room  at  the  House  of  the  Elders  was  enlarged  and  folly 
seated,  thus  affording  ample  space  for  the  increasing  numbers. 
Well-trained  ushers  faithfully  performed  their  duties  and  a 
competent  choir  with  piano  led  the  singing. 

At  each  morning  service  a  Sunday  school  numbering  160  was 
ably  conducted  by  a  superintendent.  Appropriate  literature  and 
singing  books  were  provided  and  a  gift  of  Bibles  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  was  received. 

Following  my  removal  there,  April  1st,  services  were  regularly 
held  twice  each  Sunday,  the  patients  giving  respectful  attention 
and  evincing  deep  interest  and  a  great  desire  for  religious  in- 
struction. Not  only  have  they  made  personal  application  of  the 
truths  as  presented,  but  have  sought  in  many  ways  to  enlist  the 
attention  of  the  disinterested,  helping  by  various  means  to  make 
the  services  attractive  and  beneficial. 

Frequent  visits  to  cottages  have  been  made  and  special  atten- 
tion to  the  sick  and  dying  has  been  given.  Stress  has  been  laid 
on  personal  interviews  to  cheer  the  lonely  and  comfort  the 
afflicted. 

A  new  and  convenient  cottage  pleasantly  located  provides  the 
chaplain  a  suitable  residence. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Craig  Colony  a  Protestant 
Chapel  will  soon  be  a  necessity,  a  building  exclusively  for  wor- 
ship where  religious  sentiment  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  secular  entertainments  and  social  gatherings!  which 
pervade  the  present  place  now  used  for  such  purposes. 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

L.  D.  CHASE, 
Protestant  Ohaplak*. 
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REPORT  OF  TEACHERS,  FEMALE  DIVISION. 

Sonyea,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1905. 
To  the  Medical  Superintendent: 

We  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1905 : 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 
in  the  larger  room  was  46,  with  an  average  age  of  16  years, 
ranking  in  grade  from  the  thir4  to  the  sixth  of  a  public  school. 

The  time  allotted  to  each  class  was  an  hour  and  a  quarter; 
the  work  pursued  similar  to  that  of  a  public  school.  The  session 
of  the  first  class  began  with  a  half  hour  devoted  to  gymnastics 
and  singing.  The  second  and  third  classes  had  gymnastics  and 
singing  on  alternate  days. 

Three  classes  had  plain  sewing  once  a  week,  pupils  learning 
to  hem  towels,  fold  hems  on  sheets*  make  gingham  aprons,  and 
kindred  work. 

Work  in  clay  modeling  once  a  week  has  been  pursued  to  good 
advantage  in  training  the  pupils  to  use  the  hands  deftly. 

In  most  cases  the  work  in  reading,  spelling  and  writing  would 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  work  of  pupils  in  public  schools 
of  the  same  grade.  The  number  work  is  quite  satisfactory,  the 
interest  being  greater  in  that  than  any  other  one  subject,  while 
studies  that  require  much  memory  work,  like  geography  or  defi- 
nitions in  any  subject,  are  most  dificult  to  acquire  and  very 
little  progress  is  made. 

In  the  smaller  rooin— Miss  Tracy's — the  average  attendance 
has  been  37  and  the  average  age  13  years.  The  grades  in  this 
room  are  designated  kindergarten,  first,  second  and  sixth,  cor- 
responding to  the  same  grades  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  kindergarten  class  has  never  exceeded  12  in  number  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  has  been  10  so  that  a  great  deal 
of  individual  attention  could  be  given.  This  work  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  Some  had  to  be  taught  how  to  conduct  themselves 
in  school.  The  majority  have  done  excellent  work  especially  in 
card  sewing  and  mat  weaving.  They  were  interested  in  all  hand 
work.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  hemiplegics  have  learned, 
and  how  rapidly  they  progress  in  this  work. 
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A  half  hour  of  the  period  devoted  to  this  class  has  been  spent 
in  singing  and  calisthenics,  leaving  45  minutes  for  regular  work. 

Much  successful  work  has  been  done  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  particularly  in  reading  and  writing.  We  have  used  Bald- 
win's readers  and  the  vertical  writing  system  has  been  taught 

In  the  language  work  in  all  grades  we  have  aimed  to  correct 
improper  forms  of  speech,  and  the  work  has  been  largely  objec- 
tive, using  only  such  technical  terms  as  were  necessary  for  the 
correct  written  expression  of  the  ideas  developed. 

The  school  library,  though  limited  in  size,  and  the  literature 
work  in  the  advanced  grades  have  encouraged  the  other  pupils 
to  read  good  books.    This  diversion  is  helpful. 

About  25%  have  failed  to  make  any  progress  and  their  names 
have  been  stricken  from  the  roll,  brighter  ones  having  come  to 
the  Colony,  filling  the  vacancies.  The  majority  are  much  inter- 
ested and  eager  to  learn  as  they  have  been  denied  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  public  schools. 

They  are  interested  in  singing  and  learn  new  songs  readily. 
Those  taking  part  in  public  exercises  have  done  credit  to  their 
training. 

One  session  each  week  was  taken  for  outdoor  exercise  when 
the  weather  permitted. 

The  suggestions  of  the  physicians  in  charge,  and  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  chaplains  who  manifest  constant  interest  in  school 
work,  aid  in  maintaining  regularity  in  attendance. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  meet  with  discouragements  we  con- 
sider the  self-restraint  to  which  the  pupils  are  subjected  and  the 
normal  influence  of  the  school  room  to  be  of  lasting  benefit. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

MARIETTA    HITCHCOCK, 
MARY  TRACY, 

Teachers.         .„      ,  , 
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DONATIONS. 

The  Colony's  need  for  things  the  State  does  not  buy  is  enor- 
mous. Its  homes  are  poorly  furnished.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  the  barest  necessities  only,  such  as  bedding,  furniture, 
dining  room  ware  and  kitchen  utensils.  We  need  rugs,  pictures, 
bric-a-brac  and  other  articles  of  ornamentation  that  go  to  give 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  home  life. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  following  gifts  received  dur- 
ing the  past  year : 

Mrs.  L.  Szasz f  10  00 

Charles  L.  Adrian 150  00 

Mrs.  John  Seder 

Dr.  W.  W.  Groves 

William  Sherwood 

Mig-s  Marietta  Hitchcock 

C.  W.  Gamble , 

J.  A.  Dana 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Wadsworth , 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Steele 4  . . . , 

Anonymous , 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  , 

Hon.  Otto  Kelsey 

D.  C.  Grander 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Chapman , 

Mrs.  Robert  Ross 

Mrs.  Mary  Rosenburg 

W.  O.  Phelps 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Johnson 

Frederick  L.  Colver 

Miss  Jennie  Jackson 

Mrs.  Leopold  Manthey. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Bollinger 

Mrs.  Newbrik 

Barnet  Cooper  

Mrs.  L.  Knoll 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Valentine 

A.  Holstein 


6  00 

6  00 

10  00 

3  00 

1  00 

1  00 

25  00 

5  00 

2  00 

10  00 

2  00 

5  00 

2  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

1  00 

5  00 

50 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

3  00 

25  00 

2  00 
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James  Lynch |2  00 

D.  M.  Garson 10  00 

Anonymous  1  00 

Michael  Stern  &  Co 10  00 

D.  Szasz 5  00 

Geo.  L.  Williams 20  00 

Mrs.  A.  Eversinan 1  00 

Miss  Lura  E.  Aldridge 2  00 

Miss  P.  B.  Ashley 1  00 

I.  P.  Carmen  5  00 

Mrs.  Addie  Sloan 1  00 

Friends   25  00 

John  F.  Connor 10  00 

Mrs.  Eveline  Bond    1  00 

Mrs.  Emery  Bulkley 20 

Mrs.  Charles  Blongey   4  00 

Mrs.  Ursula  Hand 1  00 

A.  Scherger 2  00 

Mrs.  Lillian  Osgood    1  50 

W.  Kaplan  2  00 

Mrs.   Elizabeth   Mallen 2  00 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  Koehle 1  00 

Mrs.  Chauncy  Gaines 2  00 

Mrs.   C.   Leventz 5  00 

Mrs.  Katherine  Schneider 3  00 

Mrs.  Nellie  O'Hara fc  00 

W.  A.  Tuley 2  00 

Mrs.  George  Cornell 1  00 

Miss  Annie  Lesseni    3  00 

A.  E.  Amsdem 2  00 

James  E.  Gray 2  00 

Mrs.  A.  Custen   2  00 

Hiram  Blanchard   1  00 

N.   C.   Goldstein 2  00 

Benjamin  Romansky    1  00 

Charles  Leventz    2  00 

Mrs.    Ella   R.   Osborn 1  00 

J.  Garflnkle   2  00 
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Pasquale  Givia. |2  00 

Mrs.  Hattie  Sharot 1  50 

Mrs.  L.  Lublinsky 2  00 

Heynian   Silverberg   1  00 

Ma*y  E.  Powers  2  00 

Mrs.  Anna  Hogan 2  00 

Miss  K.  B.  Walsh 1  00 

P.  Korth   2  00 

John  Flanagan   1  00 

B.  T.  Combs   4  00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Wolter 2  00 

Mrs.  J.  Beckman 3  00 

E.  V.  Cunningham 2  00 

A.  Farrar 2  00 


The  Aeolian  Co.,  Pianola  and  Becords. 
Morris  Marks,  Magazines. 
Mrs.  Eunice  Meyers,  Magazines. 
John  M.  Perry,  Magazines. 
W.  W.  Acker,  Magazines. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Dingman,  Magazines. 
E.  C.  Eickhoff,  Literature  and  Music. 
Miss  E.  V.  Slack,  Books,  etc. 
Mount  Morris  W.  C.  T.  U.,  1100  Magazines. 
A.  Hubredise,  Magazines. 
Mrs.  Edward  Seymour,  Books,  etc. 
William  E.  Sloan,  Box  Toys. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Thirkell   (for  the  Junior  League    of    Sodus), 
Christmas  Box. 
Friends,  Books  and  Games. 
W.  K.  Leland,  Box  Toys,  etc. 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Shutz,  Box  Toys,  etc. 
Mrs.  Seward  Walrath,  two  barrels  Magazines. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Huffcut,  Pipes,  Tobacco,  etc. 
Mrs.  Oscar  Craig,  Magazines  and  Books. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Brion,  Books  and  Games. 
All  Souls  Church,  Magazines. 

Hospital  Book  and  Newspaper  Society,  Reading  Matter. 
George  B.  Clark,  Magazines. 
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Mrs.  Julia  Smith,  Magazines. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bennett,  Magazines. 

Mrs.  Mary  Rogers,  Magazines. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Rodman,  Piano. 

Children's  Gardening  Club,  Flowers. 

Dr.  Walter  Q.  Chase,  Magic  Lantern  and  Slides. 

Mable  Cone,  Magazines. 

Mrs.  A.  Backus,  Magazines,  etc. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Wells,  Magazines. 

Miss  A.  E.  Burns,  Scrap  Book. 

Anonymous,  Box  Toys. 

John  R.  Strong,  Books,  Pictures,  etc. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Eickhoff,  Reading  Matter. 

Mrs.  Ira  Patchin,  Reading  Matter. 

Mrs.  Ward  Hawley,  Toys  and  Reading  Matter. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Gray,  Magazines. 

Mrs.  Annie  G.  Beardslee,  Books  and  Papers. 

C.  K.  Saunders,  Magazines. 

Waterloo  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Toys,  Reading  Matter. 

C.  M.  Alvord,  Magazines. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Pettit,  Magazines. 

Burk,  Fitz  Simmons,  Hone  and  Company,  Toys,  etc. 

Dr.  Kate  J.  Jackson,  Box  Books. 

Mrs.  Munroe  D.  Baker,  Pictures  and  Books. 

Mrs.  Prophet  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Dolls  and  Candy. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Dailey,  Dolls,  Toys. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  200  Ampelopsis  Vines  (Japanese  Ivy). 

Victor  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Books  and  Toys. 

Miss  Jennie  Jackson,  Magazines. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Steele,  Books  and  Games. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  MacDonald,  Games  and  Books. 

A.  Harris,  Candy. 

School  No.  4,  Rochester,  Dolls,  Toys,  Handkerchiefs. 

Edward  Clark,  Dolls,  Toys,  etc. 

Mrs.  Fischer,  Rug. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  Bell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Buffalo,  50  patients  have  the  use  of  a 
coach  free  to  Portage  Falls  for  a  picnic  in  August 
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Mr.  George  F.  Spencer,  of  Dansville,  very  kindly  gave  a  song 
recital  a  short  while  ago.  The  patients  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
Nothing  appeals  to  them  so  much  as  music. 

Dr.  W.  Q.  Chase  of  Boston  gave  two  magic  lantern  lectures 
in  August  on  his  travels  in  Italy  and  in  India. 

Scores  of  our  friends  and  the  Press  of  Western'  New  York  were 
particularly  good  to  us  last  Christmas.  Their  kindness  and  gener- 
osity made  it  possible  for  almost  a  thousand  patients  to  have  the 
best  Christmas  they  ever  experienced;  The  little  folks  were  par- 
ticularly happy. 

The  money  given  the  Colony  during  the  year  was  used  for 
Christmas,  for  supplying  male  patients  with  tobacco,  the  Colo- 
nists generally  with  reading  matter,  with  entertainments,  and 
about  $230  on  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

Appointments  and  Resignations. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Tremaine,  Wotoan  Physician,  left  the  Colony  Octo- 
ber 30,  1904,  to  study  abroad.  She  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Mary 
Clayton  who  resigned  last  July  to  enter  private  practice. 

Dr.  Horace  LoGrasso  resigned  as  Medical  Interne  in  June  last 
to  enter  private  practice.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation 
was  filled  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Pannell  who  later  went  to  the  Buffalo 
State  Hospital. 

Dr.  Nancy  B.  Craighead  was  appointed  Woman  Medical  In- 
terne September  1,  1905. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Ross  was  appointed  a  Medical  Interne  October  1, 
1904.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  Men's  Infirmary  and  the  West 
Group  and  has  given  the  best  possible  satisfaction. 

A  Final  Note  or  Two. 
Being  the  only  institution  strictly  along  Colony  lines  in  the 
United  States,  scores  of  lay  visitors,  physicians,  and  commission- 
ers visited  us  during  the  year  to  study  the  Colony  System,  some 
of  them  coming  from  abroad.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  other 
states  are  making  provision  strictly  along  Colony  lines  for  their 
dependent  epileptics;  Indiana  beipg  the  latest, 
20 
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National  Association  fob  the  Study  of  Epilepsy. 
In  1901  an  association  was  organized  in  this  country: 
"  1.  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  sufferers  from  epilepsy. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  study  of  the  causes  and  methods  of  cure 

of  this  disease. 

3.  To  advocate  the  care  of  epileptics  in  institutions  where 

they  may 

(a)  receive  a  common  school  education; 

(b)  acquire  trades; 

(c)  be  treated  by   the  best  medical  skill  for  their 
malady. 

4.  To  assist  the  various  states  in  America  in  making  proper 

provisions  for  epileptics." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  in  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  New  York  City,  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  No- 
vember 29,  1905. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are: 

Dr.  William  P.  Spratling President 

William  Pry  or  Letchworth,  LL.  D First  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Max  Mailhouse Second  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Everett  Flood Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Bender,  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities, 
was  here  in  December,  1904,  and  again  in  May  of  the  present  year. 

The  Hon.  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  LL.  D.,  "The  sage  of 
Glen  Iris,"  who  was  so  powerful  a  factor  in  founding  Oraig 
Colony  and  who  has  been  a  staunch  friend  and  supporter  of  all 
worthy  charities  in  this  State  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
made  us  a  brief  visit. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say  here  that  all  the  patients 
and  employees  of  the  Colony,  by  penny  subscription  and  upwards, 
raised  a  fund  for  a  loving  cup  that  was  presented  to  Mr.  Letch- 
worth at  his  home. 

I  express  my  appreciation  of  the  support  I  have  never  foiled 
to  receive  at  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WILLIAM  P.  SPRATLING,  M.  D., 

Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMTTTEE^ON  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Blind  begs  leave  to  report  that  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  the  work  of  the  two 
schools  for  the  blind  has  been  interrupted  to  some  extent.  In 
New  York  city  the  institution  for  the  blind  suffers  from  its 
proximity  to  the  great  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
On  this  ground,  which  is  to  be  used  for  its  great  central  passenger 
station  and  for  the  movement  of  trains  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  blasting  and  similar  preparatory  work  now 
make  the  neighborhood  an  unpleasant  one.  The  buildings  are 
only  one  block  distant  from  the  terminal  property.  The  dust, 
noise,  and  general  traffic  have  an  unpleasant  influence,  and  the 
shock  from  frequent  heavy  blasts  affects  the  nerves  of  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  school.  Those  of  the  pupils  who  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  building  for  any  purpose  are  always  exposed  to  danger. 
For  these  reasons  the  institution  should  be  removed1  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  making  preparation 
to  leave  its  present  location  and  erect  new  buildings  on  its  land 
on  Washington  Heights,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
that  is  a  suitable  location  for  this  institution.  Admitting  the 
convenience  incident  to  location  in  the  city,  there  are  certain 
drawbacks  at  the  Washington  Heights  location  which  more  than 
offset  the  convenience.  It  will  be  difficult  there  for  the  pupils 
to  have  desirable  freedom  and  opportunities  for  open-air  exercise. 
If  located  in  the  country,  with  ample  grounds,  the  open-air  exer- 
cise would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  general  scheme 
of  training,  but  so  long  as  the  school  is  hemmed  in  by  city 
restrictions,  the  pupils  will  have  difficulty  in  developing  the  free- 
dom and  initiative  which  are  essential  to  their  welfare.  The 
new  location  proposed  is  too  small  for  such  an  institution.  In 
the  near  future  it  will  be  surrounded  closely  by  dwelling  houses, 
and  the  school  must  suffer  from  the  same  conditions  which  have 
proven  detrimental  heretofore.  It  would  be  much  better  to  go 
into  the  country  and  reopen  the  school  on  a  good  sized  farm. 
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The  general  work  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  year.  The 
school  maintains  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in^its  teaching, 
and  its  graduates  rellect  credit  upon  their  instructors. 

The  {State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  has  suffered  from 
serious  interruption  owing  to  the  failure  of  contractors  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  improvement  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  In  consequence,  pupils  have  lost  months  of  instruction, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  the  presence  of  workmen  in  the  buildings 
interfered  with  the  regular  daily  routine  of  the  school. 

The  loss  of  nearly  four  months  of  school  training  during  the 
past  year  and  the  loss  of  nearly  two  months  in  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  11)05,  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  children 
who  depend  upon  this  institution  for  an  education.  Prepara- 
tions should  have  been  made  in  advance  for  work  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  repairs.  If  plans  had  been  made  and  contracts  let, 
so  that  work  could  have  been  begun  the  day  after  the  close  of  the 
school,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  postponement 
of  the  opening  in  the  fall. 

The  substitution  of  manual  training  for  trade  instruction  is 
under  consideration  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is  felt  that 
manual  training  is  an  important  element  in  any  general  educa- 
tional scheme,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  blind  it  should  be 
undertaken  early  to  develop  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  the 
pupils.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  direction  of 
a  general  development  rather  than  toward  instruction  in  particu- 
lar trades.  It  is  understood  that  manual  training  is  of  benefit 
to  a  pupil,  no  matter  what  career  may  be  entered  into  later, 
and  therefore  that  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Special  trade  instruction,  however,  is  not  abandoned.  It  is 
reserved  for  exceptional  cases.  The  emphasis  of  the  school  work 
is  put  on  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  development 
of  intellectual  power,  as  a  preparation  for  any  business.  When 
this  is  accompanied  by  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands  and 
other  members  of  the  body,  usually  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
finding  a  remunerative  place  for  a  blind  person.  No  special 
trade  is  reserved  in  this  country  to  the  blind.  Any  person  may 
choose  a  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  and  the  competition  is 
therefore  keen  in  all  kinds  of  labor.    Therefore  unless  a  trade  is 
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one  in  which  the  blind  are  not  greatly  handicapped,  the  blind 
workman  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  if  he  is  compelled  to  depend 
upon  the  labor  of  his  hands.  For  this  reason  the  schools  believe 
that  it  is  far  better  to  prepare  the  blind  pupils  to  undertake 
any  kind  of  work,  especially  for  those  positions  which  call  for 
mental  quickness. 

The  education  of  the  blind  requires  a  longer  period  than  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  seeing  students.  Unfortunately  the 
beginning  of  school  instruction  is  often  delayed  through  the 
desire  of  parents  to  shield  their  unfortunate  children  from  the 
dangers  which  lie  outside  of  the  home.  This  natural  feeling 
causes  parents  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  result  is  that  blind  children  enter  school  much 
later  in  life  than  do  seeing  children.  Instead  of  being  under 
instruction  as  early  as  possible,  they  are  frequently  kept  away 
from  school  until  habits  are  fixed  and  the  mental  development 
becomes  difficult. 

The  State  requires  all  normal  children  to  attend  school.  It 
does  this  for  its  own  protection  and  that  the  children  may  be 
fitted  for  service  and  responsibility.  The  compulsory  education 
law  should  be  extended  to  the  blind  and  all  other  defective  chil- 
dren. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State  to  have  the  training  of 
the  blind  begin  early.  The  more  complete  the  education,  the  less 
probability  of  the  blind  becoming  public  dependents.  It  is  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  training  of  the 
special  faculties  that  the  blind  can  be  best  prepared  for  the 
competitions  of  the  labor  market.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
therefore  to  insist  that  all  blind  children  be  sent  to  school  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  four  years. 
This  will  enable  the  schools  to  begin  the  course  of  training 
when  the  mind  is  in  its  most  plastic  state,  and  enable  the 
teachers  to  inspire  the  blind  with  proper  ambitions. 

Respectfully, 

William  H.  Gratwick, 
Stephkn  Smith,  M.  D., 
Augustus  Floyd. 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEAF. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Deaf  begs  leave  to  report  that  the  ten 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf-mute  children  of  the  State 
have  had  1,842  pupils  under  their  care  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1905.  At  the  close  of  the  year  they  had  895 
boys  and  769  girls  in  the  classes,  a  total  of  1,664.  Of  this  number 
the  schools  in  New  York  City  reported  1,082,  or  over  65  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.  The  three  schools  established  in  the  central 
and  northern  sections  of  the  State,  at  Albany,  Malone,  and  Rome, 
had  236  pupils,  or  a  little  over  14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
The  two  western  schogls,  located  one  in  Buffalo  and  the  other 
in  Rochester,  reported  346  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or 
nearly  21  per  cent. 

This  distribution  is  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
but  the  most  centrally  located  one,  the  Central  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf -Mutes,  has  not  reaped  any  advantage  from  its 
situation.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  lost  its  prestige, 
and  to  need  a  complete  reorganization.  The  other  schools  have 
kept  step  with  the  progress  of  the  years.  They  have  made  im- 
provements in  buildings  and  grounds,  and  with  revised  courses 
of  study  have  shown  a  determination  to  provide  the  children 
committed  to  their  care  all  the  education  possible. 

The  new  rate  of  compensation,  |300  per  pupil,  has  enabled  the 
schools  to  do  better  and  more  varied  work  than  heretofore. 

The  total  receipts  of  all  the  schools  were  f  1,085,602.50,  and  the 
expenditures  $940,238.40,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  $145,364.10 
for  investment,  or  to  make  improvements. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  recent  construction,  but  repairs 
are  made  necessary  by  the  hard  usage  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
In  this  matter  the  school  at  Rome  is  far  behind  the  other  nine, 
and  is  in  need  of  extensive  alterations  and  other  improvements 
which  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  Its  indebted- 
ness has  been  converted  into  a  mortgage  on  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings. The  legality  of  such  a  mortgage  is  doubtful,  but  the  fact 
that  such  an  incumbrance  is  carried,  and  that  it  is  bearing  inter- 
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est  which  hag  to  be  met  from  the  per  capita  allowance  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  pupils  makes  the  prospect  of 
this  school  unsatisfactory.  As  long  as  this  institution  continues 
burdened  with  debt  it  will  be  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  its  buildings  and  equipment,  or  add  things  essential 
to  its  training  courses. 

The  training  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  the  Borne  school,  and 
the  frequent  resignations  of  hearing  teachers  from  the  teaching 
staff  has  weakened  the  educational  work,  as  the  higher  classes 
have  been  left  in  charge  mainly  of  three  semi-mute  men  teachers. 
Apparently  the  well-trained  and  competent  hearing  teachers 
have  been  unwilling  to  remain  associated  with  a  school  in  which 
the  work  is  not  satisfactory.  The  school  needs  complete  reorgan- 
ization, and  until  this  is  accomplished  will  not  do  the  successful 
work  which  the  State  rightly  expects  from  all  the  schools  it 
maintains. 

There  are  many  deaf-mute  children  of  school  age  who  are  not 
in  the  schools.  Some  of  these  are  feeble-minded,  but  the  large 
majority  have  normal  mental  powers  and  should  be  under  in- 
struction. Compulsory  measures  would  secure  their  attendance 
and  prevent  delay  in  beginning  their  training,  which  is  the 
cause  of  much  harm,  and  sometimes  makes  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  them  to  secure  an  education. 

An  experimental  class  for  children  of  the  backward  type  has 
been  organized  in  the  Albany  school,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  experiment  has  proven  so  successful  that 
it  will  be  continued  until  such  time  as  a  separate  school  for  the 
backward  deaf  is  organized.  The  latter  are  out  of  place  in  the 
ordinary  classes  for  deaf-mute  children.  They  need  special  atten- 
tion which  can  be  given  only  in  a  class  or  school  set  apart  for  the 
dull  or  backward.  In  many  cases  this  backwardness  verges  so 
close  to  the  line  of  feeble-mindedness  that  it  is  hard  to  distin- 
guish between  the  two.  It  therefore  is  essential  that  the  teach- 
ers of  such  classes  be  trained  for  the  work  and  be  able  to  indi- 
vidualize their  teaching. 

The  industrial  training  of  these  children  is  of  prime  import- 
ance; many  of  them  are  tauirht  trades,  and  all  receive  some  in- 
struction in  this  line.    An  effort  is  being  made  to  fit  the  pupils 
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for  self-support  on  graduation.  The  schools  graduate  many  good 
printers,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  housekeepers,  and 
dressmakers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  artists,  engravers,  and  de- 
signers. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf-mutes  of 
the  State  is  making  steady  advancement. 
Respectfully, 

JOHN  NOTMAN, 
WILLIAM  R.  REMINGTON, 
MICHAEL  J.  SCANLAN, 

Committee. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON  THE  THOMAS   INDIAN 

SCHOOL. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Tour  Committee  on  The  Thomas  Indian  School  reports  that : 

The  school  population  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  149,  ot  whom  61  were  boys  and  88  girls,  but  during  the 
year  it  had  181  children  under  its  care. 

The  total  receipts  for  all  purposes  were  $45,642.27  and  the  ex- 
penditures, including  those  for  buildings  and  improvements,  were 
145,544.19. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  The  Thomas  Indian  School  was 
originally  established  as  an  asylum  and  school  by  private  philan- 
thropy. Since  its  founding  conditions  have  greatly  changed,  and 
even  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  its  Indian  wards  has 
been  revolutionized.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Government's  policy 
was  one  of  segregation.  It  gathered  the  Indians  upon  reservations 
and  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  them  separate  from 
white  people.  Now  it  has  broken  up  the  reservation  and  tribal 
system.  Instead  of  separating  the  Indians  from  the  whites,  it 
proposes  to  domicile  them  among  white  neighbors  and  give  them 
similar  responsibilities.  In  the  west,  citizenship  for  the  Indians, 
with  all  that  it  implies,  is  the  outlook.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
the  Indian  has  practically  remained  at  a  standstill  for  the  half 
century.  The  reservations  are  maintained;  tribal  relations  con- 
tinue; ignorance  prevails;  and  there  is  more  or  less  dependence 
upon  the  public  bounty.  One  of  the  missions  of  The  Thomas  In- 
dian School  is  to  change  these  conditions  and  prepare  the  In- 
dian children  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  will  take 
in  the  destitute  class  of  Indian  children — orphans  and  others  left 
with  no  one  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them.  It  proposes  and 
has  given  both  home  and  school  training  to  these  unfortunates 
and  fitted  many  of  them  for  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
The  fifty  years  of  its  service  to  the  State  have  accomplished  much 
for  the  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  New  York.  The  remnant 
of  the  Iroquois  who  originally  dominated  all  the  central  and  west- 
ern portions  of  the  State  as  well  as  all  the  surrounding  regions 
is  indebted  greatly  to  The  Thomas  School  for  opportunities  which 

21 
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would  not  have  been  granted  to  Indians  were  it  not  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  given  by  the  school. 

The  change  of  name  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1905  indicates 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the 
Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children; 
henceforth  it  is  to  be  The  Thomas  Indian  School,  with  larger  aims 
and  greater  opportunities.  The  equipment  of  the  institution  by 
the  State  is  now  almost  completed,  and  there  is  therefore  a  prob- 
ability that  the  plans  of  those  who  secured  its  establishment  as 
a  State  institution  will  be  fully  carried  out 

There  remains  something  to  be  done,  however,  in  the  way  of 
equipment.  The  school  building  needs  enlargement  also,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  teachers  require  addi- 
tions. The  maintenance  appropriation  should  be  sufficient  to 
provide  liberally  for  all  proper  needs,  and  the  institution  then  be 
open  to  all  Indian  children  in  the  State  who  are  unable  to  secure 
an  education  elsewhere. 

Your  committee  reports  that  during  the  year  the  general  health 
in  the  institution  has  been  good  and  that  the  scholastic  and  in- 
dustrial work  has  been  carried  forward  as  well  as  possible  under 
present  conditions. 

It  recommends  that  the  necessary  changes  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  advises  the  extension  of  the  industrial  training  in 
such  further  ways  as  may  be  found  beneficial  to  Indian  youth. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 
AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NEW    YORK  STATE 
HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED 

CHILDREN. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care 
of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  reports  as  follows: 

This  institution,  originally  located  in  a  leased  building  at 
Tarrytown,  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  its  development.  It 
has  been  removed  from  the  rented  building  to  the  property  pur- 
chased by  the  State  for  its  use  at  West  Haverstraw. 

For  five  years  the  hospital  occupied  the  Tarrytown  property, 
but  during  the  entire  period  was  cramped  for  room,  and  its  mana- 
gers have  realized  the  urgent  necessity  for  more  commodious 
quarters.  The  Legislature  of  1903  made  an  appropriation  of 
|50,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  suitable  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
the  commission  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  a  new  location 
made  choice  of  the  property  in  West  Haverstraw  whereon  the 
hospital  is  now  established. 

Upon  the  grounds  purchased  for  the  hospital,  there  is  a  large 
two-story  and  basement  building  of  the  colonial  type,  which  had 
been  occupied  as  a  residence  bv  the  former  owner.  This  has  been 
repaired  and  rearranged  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  The  old 
library,  on  the  first  floor,  a  large,  well-lighted  and  pleasant  room, 
has  been  converted  into  one  of  the  wards  to  be  used  for  girls,  and 
two  large  rooms  on  the  second  floor  have  been  arranged  for  boys. 
On  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to  two  wards  for  girls,  there  are 
two  dining  rooms,  one  intended  for  the  children,  and  the  other 
for  the  employees,  a  small  central  hall,  which  will  be  used  tem- 
porarily as  a  sitting  room,  and  lavatories,  closets,  and  other  ac- 
commodations. On  the  floor  above,  besides  the  wards  for  the 
boys,  are  rooms  for  the  nurses,  physicians,  and  other  attendants, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  toilet  and  bath  rooms.  Besides  these 
rooms,  an  addition  to  the  building,  nearly  completed,  will  pro- 
vide a  solarium  on  its  first  floor,  a  schoolroom  on  the  second, 
and  an  additional  stairway  opening  on  the  ground,  which  can 
be  used  in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergencies,  to  supplement  an 
iron  fire,  escape  which  has  just  been  completed  and  the  main 
staircase.    There  are  two  other  stairways  in  the  building,  one 
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leading  from  the  second  floor  to  the  kitchen  in  the  basement,  and 
the  other  from  the  main  hall  on  the  first  floor  to  the  basement 

The  basement  is  divided  by  a  narrow  central  hall,  and  the 
kitchen,  laundry,  furnace,  and  rooms  for  storage  are  located  in 
it.  Adjoining,  but  not  under  the  main  building  is  a  large  room 
made  by  the  front  wall  of  the  building  and  the  stone  support  of 
the  great  front  porch.  This  can  be  utilized  for  additional  rooms 
for  cold  storage,  and  other  purposes.  Under  the  two-story  sola- 
rium to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  a  drying  room 
for  use  in  stormy  weather  and  when  the  ground  is  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  make  open-air  drying  impossible. 

Defects. 

The  chief  defect  in  this  building,  other  than  its  limited  capac- 
ity, is  the  difficulty  of  properly  ventilating  the  wards.  There 
are  no  transoms  over  the  doors,  and  the  fire  places  have  been 
closed.  The  steam  pipes  and  radiators  are  not  well  placed,  and 
one  pipe  at  the  door  of  the  furnace  room  will  be  a  constant 
menace  to  the  safety  of  all  who  enter. 

The  rooms  available  for  the  domestic  helpers  are  not  sufficient 
in  number.  One  old  room  in  the  basement,  used  by  the  laborer, 
has  no  window,  and  can  be  ventilated  through  the  door  only.  The 
others,  bedrooms  for  the  help,  are  small,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  put  two  persons  in  each,  although  they  are  none  too  large  for 
one  person. 

As  the  use  of  this  building  for  ward  purposes  will  be  tempo- 
rary, these  matters  are  alluded  to  in  order  to  prevent  similar  con- 
ditions in  the  ward  building  which  is  to  be  erected  eventually. 

Careless  Work. 

The  building  is  not  fully  equipped  to  meet  an  outbreak  of  fire. 
The  lines  of  fire  hose  are  not  in  place,  owing  to  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor.  The  safety  of  the  children  should  be 
secured  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  State  Architect,  who  has 
charge  of  the  renovation  and  equipment  of  this  building,  should 
compel  the  contractors  to  complete  their  work. 

Carelessness  was  shown  by  the  plumbers,  who  left  the  floors  in 
the  bath  rooms  badly  stained.  The  State  Architect  should  halt 
compelled  them  to  remove  the  stains  and  leave  the  floors  in  satis- 
factory condition. 
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Sewerage. 
It  is  the  intention  to  have  ample  sewer  connections  to  the  river, 
and  thus  dispose  of  sewage,  but  until  the  main  trunk  sewer  and 
connections  are  completed,  two  cesspools  are  in  use.  One  of  these 
is  newly  constructed,  and  was  intended  to  dispose  of  sewage 
by  filtration  until  the  trunk  line  to  the  river  is  completed.  Un- 
fortunately the  character  of  the  soil  was  not  taken  into  account 
in  planning  this  cesspool,  and  it  soon  overflowed  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  It  became  necessary  to  connect  it  with  an 
older  cesspool  located  on  lower  ground,  and  will  serve  until  the 
sewer  to  the  river  is  completed,  if  that  be  not  too  long  delayed. 

Barns  and  Outbuildings. 

There  are  a  number  of  wagon  sheds  and  two  barns,  which 
were  purchased  with  the  property.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
chicken  house  and  a  large  corn  crib  near  the  barns.  All  these 
buildings  are  in  need  of  extensive  repairs,  and  with  rearrange- 
ments can  be  made  useful.  The  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  barns 
can  be  fitted  up  as  a  play  room  for  the  boys  to  use  on  stormy 
days. 

Isolation  Pavilion. 

The  appropriation  for  a  pavilion  to  be  used  for  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease  has  been  expended.  A  one-story  cottage,  hav- 
ing a  furnace  room  beneath,  is  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy should  need  arise.  It  stands  close  to  the  barns,  and  should 
these  be  used  for  stock,  its  location  will  prove  unwise,  as  the  flies 
and  barn  odors  will  be  annoying.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  placed  it  at  a  distance  from  the  other  buildings,  where  there 
would  be  less  danger  to  patients  of  the  main  hospital. 

The  Grounds. 
The  main  building  crowns  a  gently  sloping  hill  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  of  West  Haverstraw.  Its  elevation  is  suffi- 
cient to  command,  from  the  front,  a  view  of  the  Hudson,  while 
to  the  rear  fields  stretch  to  the  overlooking  mountain.  The  soil 
seems  fertile,  and  under  proper  management  the  gardens  will  be 
productive.  There  is  a  good  orchard  on  the  tract,  and  building 
sites  for  the  contemplated  hospital  pavilions,  while  the  general 
situation  gives  every  promise  that  it  will  prove  healthful  and 
satisfactory. 
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Need  of  More  Help. 

The  new  hospital  building  is  much  larger  than  that  at  Tarry- 
town.  In  the  latter  only  25  patients  could  be  accommodated,  but 
in  its  new  home  at  least  35  and  possibly  45  patients  can  be  cared 
for.  This  enlargement  will  necessitate  more  domestic  help.  The 
matron  cannot  possibly  do  the  household  work  properly  with  the 
few  assistants  now  allowed  her.  Three  more  women  are  needed, 
one  in  the  kitchen,  one  in  the  laundry,  where  all  work  is  done 
by  hand,  and  the  third  for  general  utility. 

To  do  garden  and  other  outside  work,  a  second  man  is  neces- 
sary, and  if  cows  and  horses  are  to  be  kept  three  men  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  heavy  labor  of  the  institution. 

Successful  Work. 
The  general  work  of  the  hospital  during  the  year  has  been  of 
a  satisfactory  character  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  was  done.  Some  children  have  been  returned  to  their 
homes  cured.  Others  have  been  greatly  benefited,  while  all  have 
been  helped.  In  its  new  home,  with  more  room,  a  better  equip- 
ment, ample  grounds,  and  sufficient  funds,  the  New  York  State 
Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  will 
increase  its  usefulness. 

Annie  Q.  de  Pbyster, 
Stephen  Smith, 
Augustus  Floyd. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  SANATORIA  FOR  CON- 
SUMPTIVES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Sanatoria  presents  herewith  its  annual 
report : 

The  distinction  between  the  hospital  and  the  sanatorium  is 
that,  while  both  are  intended  for  the  cure  of  disease,  the  sana- 
torium has  in  addition  to  its  curative  work  an  educative  feature. 
In  the  hospital  the  aim  of  all  its  work  is  the  successful  treatment 
of  patients  suffering  from  disease.  When  their  cure  is  accom- 
plished or  the  patients  have  been  benefited  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  hospital's  resources  they  are  ready  for  discharge,  for  the  hos- 
pital's work  is  accomplished  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  In 
the  case  of  the  sanatorium,  while  science  is  called  upon  to  do  its 
part  in  treatment  of  disease,  the  acute  forms  of  diseases  are 
seldom  present  in  sanatoria.  Patients  who  enter  these  institu- 
tions are  usually  in  conditions  far  beyond  the  acute  stages.  It 
is  generally  found  that  the  patients  in  the  sanatorium  "have  en- 
deavored to  cure  themselves  in  their  own  homes  before  their  ad- 
mission or  have  called  to  their  assistance  resources  outside  of 
the  ordinary  hospital.  They  enter  the  sanatorium  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  its  methodical  regimen  will  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
tendencies  of  disease  and  reestablish  the  condition  of  health. 
The  sanatorium  supplements  the  efforts  of  its  patients  by  the 
enforcement  of  rules  for  diet,  rest,  exercise,  ventilation  and  other 
means  to  assure  sane  living,  as  well  as  by  medical  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  the  sanatoria  under  public  control,  the  educational 
effect  may  well  be  considered  the  chief  end.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  receive  only  100  patients  for  direct  treatment  into  an  institu- 
tion of  this  character,  it  is  also  possible  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  rational  living  through  this  100  patients,  when  discharged,  in 
100  homes,  which  thus  become  centers  of  influence  and  enlighten- 
ment in  all  the  neighborhoods  where  they  are  located. 

The  curative  and  educational  work  of  the  sanatorium  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  at  Raybrook.  The 
percentage  of  recoveries  is  announced  by  the  Superintendent  to 
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be  about  70  per  cent.  The  institution  is  arranged  for  160  patients, 
but  in  addition  to  the  160  patients  who  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  permanent  dormitories,  a  tent  colony  affords  quarters  for  100 
additional  patients.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  available  beds 
in  the  hospital  is  260,  and  as  the  institution  has  a  constant 
maximum  population  the  number  of  persons  directly  benefited 
by  the  treatment  is  very  large.  Assuming  that  the  average  stay 
of  each  patient  is  six  months,  it  follows  that  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  over  500  patients  have  been  under  care,  of 
which  number  70  per  cent,  or  350  patients,  have  been  restored  to 
health.  If  now  we  add  to  this  the  beneficent  result,  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  institution,  which  is  very  widespread  and 
effective  in  teaching  families  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
curative  influences  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  proper  foods 
in  their  homes,  the  value  of  the  work  of  this  hospital  to  the 
people  of  the  State  may  be  estimated.  It  was  established  as  an 
object  lesson  and  demonstrates  what  can  be  accomplished  for 
patients  suffering  from  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis  who  are 
willing  to  live  the  simple  life.  The  hospital  thereby  not  only 
fulfills  its  purposes  as  a  curative  institution,  but  becomes  a 
school  where  the  inmates  learn  by  personal  experience  how  fresh 
air,  sunshine,  moderate  exercise  and  good  food  make  for  health. 
The  concrete  always  appeals  to  the  mind  more  powerfully  than 
does  the  abstract. 

Another  important  result  has  followed  the  establishment  <rt 
this  hospital,  viz.,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  tent  colony  in  the 
Adirondacks  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  local  tent  colonies 
for  tuberculosis  patients  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  State. 
The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  and  its  corps  of  Superintend- 
ents has  approved  the  tent  for  patients  of  this  class  in  the  State 
hospitals,  and  a  number  of  the  almshouses  of  the  State  have 
erected  tents  on  their  own  grounds  and  now  maintain  in  them 
patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Thus  the  adoption  of  the 
tent-idea  in  the  treatment  of  patients  at  the  State  hospital  has 
not  only  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  but  has  led  to  the  practical  application  of  its  methods 
over  the  entire  State.  It  is  gratifying  to  state,  also,  that  since 
the  agitation  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis  began 
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the  medical  journals  and  societies,  as  well  as  the  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  of  this  State,  have  constantly  and  conscien- 
tiously proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  good 
food  are  the  best  agents  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  cure  this  disease. 
In  this  connection  we  repeat  what  your  Committee  has  heretofore 
stated,  that,  although  certain  localities  may  offer  more  favorable 
opportunities  than  others  for  the  enjoyment  of  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  there  are  few,  if  any,  portions  of  the  State  where  the 
people  cannot  live  under  satisfactory  hygienic  conditions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  most  notable  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of 
Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  at  Raybrook,  was  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  John  H.  Pryor,  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  Pryor  labored  for  many  years  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  the  establishment  under  State  control  of  an 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  When  the  Ray- 
brook  Hospital  was  established  he  was  appointed  the  superinten- 
dent and  the  onerous  labors  of  organization  were  laid,  upon  him. 
That  the  institution  has  developed  so  rapidly  and  is  now  able  to 
accommodate  a  maximum  number  of  patients  is  largely  due  to 
the  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  of  Dr.  Pryor.  Upon  his  res- 
ignation the  board  of  managers  appointed  as  acting  superinten- 
dent, Dr.  Melvin  P.  Burnham,  who  had  received  his  special  train- 
ing in  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
Seton  Hospital,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Burnham  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  and  is  now  the  head  of  the  institution. 

The  progress  in  building  has  been  slow.  Last  year  the  delays 
were  reported  to  the  Board  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  full 
year  would  elapse  before  all  the  changes  and  additions  necessary 
to  the  buildings  could  be  finished.  A  year  has  passed  and  there 
remains  much  yet  to  be  done.  Your  Committee  regrets  that  such 
serious  delays  are  possible  under  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
State,  but  it  is  convinced  that  until  the  penalties  named  in  con- 
tracts are  rigidly  enforced  there  will  continue  to  be  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  State.  Although  the  institution  was  estab- 
lished by  Chapter  416  of  the  Laws  of  1900,  which  made  an  appro- 
priation for  buildings,  the  work  did  not  begin  thereon  until  Oc- 
tober, 1902,  and  has  not  yet  been  completed.     When  the  main 
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buildings  were  erected  many  of  the  essential  features  of  the  orig- 
inal plans  were  omitted.  In  consequence  of  one  such  omission 
a  very  serious  defect  exists,  viz.,  the  only  way  to  enter  the  offices 
on  the  second  floor  is  to  pass  through  the  main  dining  rooms  on 
the  first  floor.  The  original  plan  provided  for  a  veranda  along 
the  front  of  the  administration  building,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  a  stairway  in  this  leading  directly  from  the  ground  to  the 
offices. 

The  plumbing  and  kitchen  equipment  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  as  the  patients  live  mostly  in  the  shacks  and 
tents,  it  is  hoped  that  all  defects  of  this  kind  will  be  remedied 
before  the  inclemency  of  a  winter  season  again  compels  all  the 
patients  to  live  in  the  main  buildings. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  a  sewerage  disposal  plant  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  all  interior  and  exterior 
painting  necessary  be  provided  for  without  delay.  The  institu- 
tion should  have  a  good  barn  and  the  approach  to  the  railway 
station  be  graded  that  there  may  be  readier  access  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  chief  helpful  agents  employed  in  this  institution  in 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  careful  diet.  Pa- 
tients must  be  fed  regularly  with  food  which  can  be  easily  assim- 
ilated and  which  contains  in  itself  the  necessary  elements  for 
building  up  the  system.  For  this  reason  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  must  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  purchase 
of  ample  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  your  committee  recommends 
that  it  be  based  upon  a  per  capita  cost  of  ten  dollars  per  week. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 
S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 

Committee* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  ALIEN  POOR. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor  takes  pleasure  in  re- 
porting that  the  important  work  connected  with  the  relief  and 
removal  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  persons  committed  as  State 
poor  has  decreased  during  the  year,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
expense  to  the  State  for  their  maintenance  is  much  less  than  it 
has  averaged  heretofore. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
has  something  to  do  with  this  decrease  in  applications  for  relief. 
When  conditions  are  prosperous,  work  is  everywhere  abundant 
and  wages  remunerative.  In  consequence  there  is  less  tendency 
to  travel  in  order  to  better  conditions.  When  work  is  scarce  and 
wages  decrease,  many  persons,  especially  of  the  laboring  class, 
leave  their  homes  and  go  to  other  cities  or  states  in  order  to  And 
either  employment  or  more  remunerative  wages.  For  several  years 
work  has  been  abundant,  and  its  immediate  result,  so  far  as  the 
State  poor  is  concerned,  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  applying  for  relief.  This,  however,  would  not  account 
for  the  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  applications  for  relief 
and  commitments  as  State  poor  persons.  A  more  vigorous  policy 
of  investigation  has  done  much  to  lessen  the  number  of  commit- 
ments and  the  prompt  examination  of  all  persons  committed, 
resulting  in  quick  removal  to  proper  residential  localities,  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Taking  the  two  causes  together 
the  result  has  been  a  large  saving  to  the  State  as  well  as  a  more 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  work. 

NONRBSIDBNTS. 

In  addition  to  the  removal  of  State  poor,  many  of  the  class 
called  nonresident  poor  have  been  assisted  to  their  homes.  Ordi- 
narily a  nonresident  poor  person  is  likely  to  remain  a  public 
charge  in  a  county  or  town  almshouse  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  unless  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  or  the  in- 
spectors of  tills  Board  report  his  presence  to  the  Department  of 
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State  and  Alien  Poor.  The  present  system  of  examining  the 
record  of  every  person  committed  to  an  almshouse  in  the  State 
results  in  the  detection  of  most  of  the  nonresidents.  Many  of 
the  records,  however,  are  too  meager  to  give  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  determine  settlement.  The  department  therefore  must 
depend  upon  its  inspectors  and  the  county  superintendents  of  the 
poor  for  additional  information,  and  this  usually  requires  a 
special  investigation. 

Many  of  these  nonresidents  are  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  have  left  the  State  after  having  their  children  commit- 
ted to  institutions.  When  the  residence  of  the  parents  is  estab- 
lished in  another  state,  the  legal  settlement  of  the  children  is 
with  that  of  the  parents  and  they  are  thereupon  sent  to  their 
parents  whenever  the  latter  are  found.  In  the  city  'of  New  York 
there  are  hundreds  of  deserted  children  whose  .parents  have  re- 
moved to  other  states.  If  their  residences  could  be  found,  the 
city  could  be  relieved  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  deserting  parents.  Often 
they  are  found  by  accident.  Occasionally  natural  love  or  the 
promptings  of  humanity  cause  them  to  write  and  make  inquiries 
about  the  welfare  of  their  children.  This  leads  to  the  discovery 
of  the  new  settlement  of  the  parents  and  the  return  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Aliens. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  which  this  country  has  to 
deal  with  is  the  problem  of  the  immigrant  alien  unfitted  for 
citizenship  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  immigrants  are 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  lands  at  a  rate  of  over 
one  million  each  year.  Of  this  number  the  large  majority  are 
physically  and  intellectually  fit  material  for  citizenship,  but  the 
minority  are  altogether  undesirable.  Paupers,  criminals,  idiots, 
epileptics,  and  insane  persons,  as  well  as  persons  physically  un- 
able to  maintain  themselves  in  this  country,  persons  afflicted  with 
loathsome  and  contagious  diseases,  persons  of  tendencies  antag- 
onistic to  American  institutions,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
assisted  to  this  country  to  become  for  a  time  virtually  slaves, 
make  up  the  minority  who  are  classed  as  undesirable  immigrants; 

Among  these  many  drift  into  our  public  institutions  very 
quickly.    Within  two  days  of  landing  some  have  beto  found  Id 
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the  almshouse  and  hospitals  of  New  York  City;  within  a  month 
others  for  crime  have  been  committed  to  prison  under  long  sen- 
tence; while  in  the  case  of  children  a  very  short  time  only  elapses 
before  applications  are  made  for  the  commitment  of  many  who 
are  diseased,  defective,  or  deformed,  to  public  institutions  to  be 
maintained  at  public  expense. 

It  has  been  felt  by  your  Committee  that  the  present  Immigra- 
tion Laws  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  the  United  States 
authorities  to  exclude  the  undesirable  immigrants.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  presented  last  year  a  number  of  suggestions 
were  made  of  modifications  or  amendments  to  the  laws  which  in 
its  judgment  would  enable  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion to  keep  out  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  undesirable 
immigrants  than  at  present. 

A  National  Conference  of  Immigration,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Civic  Federation,  December  6,  7,  and  8,  1905,  brought  to- 
gether representatives  from  all  the  states  of  the  Union  to  con- 
sider the  various  problems  of  immigration.  The  discussions  were 
in  the  main  on  the  best  ways  of  excluding  the  undesirables.  It 
was  admitted  by  all  in  attendance  that  there  could  not  be  too 
many  immigrants  at  present  of  the  desirable  class.  Those  who 
are  fitted  physically,  mentally  and  morally  to  adapt  themselves 
to  American  conditions  are  welcome,  but  the  Conference  de- 
clared for  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  also  for 
such  amendments  as  would  prevent  the  admission  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  criminal,  pauper,  defective,  and  unfit  aliens. 

Since  that  Conference  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
prepared  bills  to  amend  the  present  laws.  In  the  main  the 
amendments  all  follow  most  of  the  suggestions  made  by  this 
Committee  in  its  report  last  year,  and  if  the  bills  become  law 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  check  will  be  given  to  the  influx 
of  the  unfit  from  foreign  lands.  The  principal  changes  proposed 
by  the  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
are  a  better  definition  of  the  classes  which  should  be  excluded, 
provision  for  a  medical  examination  en  route,  a  literary  test,  a 
heavy  fine  upon  transportation  companies  for  bringing  to  this 
country  persons  suffering  from  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases, 
and  an  increase  of  the  head  tax. 
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The  latter  proposed  amendment  does  not  seem  to  your  Com- 
mittee to  be  a  necessary  one.  It  is  true  that  an  immigrant  who 
can  raise  two  dollars,  the  amount  of  the  present  head  tax,  can 
probably  secure  five  dollars,  the  head  tax  proposed;  bat  to  fami- 
lies venturing  their  all  in  a  strange  country  the  three  dollars 
additional  for  each  person  is  a  very  serious  tax  and  may  be  a 
handicap  difficult  to  overcome.  In  the  case  of  criminals  or 
assisted  immigrants  brought  over  for  labor,  the  additional  tax 
will  not  act  as  a  bar,  because  the  criminal  usually  has  much  more 
money  at  his  command  than  the  poor  laborer,  while  the  padrone 
or  others  interested  in  securing  cheap  labor  will  readily  advance 
the  additional  amount  necessary. 

The  chief  gain  in  the  new  law  is  the  sharper  definition  of  those 
to  be  excluded.  Persons  of  enfeebled  vitality,  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  strenuous  life  of  this  country;  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  il- 
literate, will  hereafter  be  prevented  from  landing  if  the  proposed 
legislation  is  accomplished.  Your  committee  is  not  certain  that 
the  literary  test  is  necessary,  although  it  is  not  an  English  test 
except  for  English-speaking  peoples.  It  is  proposed  in  the  bills 
that  the  adults  of  other  races  be  required  to  read  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  that  the  text  be  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Training  in  preparation  for  landing  in  this  country  therefore 
will  to  an  extent  be  a  study  of  American  institutions.  Even 
though  the  reading  required  is  small  in  amount,  the  uncertainty 
of  what  part  of  the  Constitution  will  be  required  must  compel 
the  intending  immigrant  to  read  the  entire  document,  and  per- 
haps in  this  way  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  government  will  be  acquired. 

Deportations. 
During  the  year  a  number  of  aliens  have  been  returned  to  their 
native  lands  by  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  the 
work  to  secure  the  removal  of  some  of  them  illustrated  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  the  State  of  New  York  labors.  One  case,  that 
of  thirteen  South  African  negroes  brought  to  the  United  States 
as  a  part  of  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion some  features  of  the  Boer  War,  showed  that  the  existing 
laws  and  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  thereunder  are 
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inadequate  to  meet  present  needs.  These  men  were  permitted  to 
land  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  part  in  an  exhibition  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Under  the  special  provisions 
of  the  exposition  laws  they  were  allowed  to  land  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  was  authorized  to  make  rules  for 
their  landing  and  their  return.  When  the  St.  Louis  exhibition 
closed,  these  men,  with  others  of  the  company,  were  exhibited  for 
a  time  in  New  York  City,  but  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  show 
they  became  public  dependents.  The  United  States  authorities 
refused  to  return  them  to  their  homes  in  South  Africa.  The  case 
was  appealed  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  whereupon,  by  order  of  the  Board, 
the  facts  were  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  very  strangely,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  for  his  opinion  upon  the  law,  re- 
ferred them  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  of 
course  upheld  his  own  previous  opinion.  In  consequence  the 
State  of  New  York  was  compelled  to  return  these  unfortunate 
people  to  their  homes  at  its  own  expense.  The  correspondence  in 
this  case  is  appended  to  this  report,  but  your  Committee  cannot 
let  the  matter  pass  without  calling  attention  to  the  failure  of  the 
authorities  in  Washington  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
special  law  which  permitted  these  men  to  land.  It  was  a  wrong 
to  the  State  of  New  York  that  it  should  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  these  people.  Your  committee  is 
convinced  that  had  President  Roosevelt  referred  the  matter  and 
the  questions  of  law  involved  to  the  consideration  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General instead  of  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
who  had  already  passed  upon  it,  the  result  would  have  been 
different. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  appended,  and  to  the 
large  number  of  removals  of  aliens  which  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  The  total  number  removed  was  143.  All  these 
persons  would  in  all  probability  have  been  permanent  charges 
upon  public  charity  in  this  State  if  permitted  to  remain  in  our 
public  institutions.    Their  removal  has  heretofore  been  a  direct 
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benefit  from  an  economic  standpoint,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hu- 
manitarian gain  due  to  their  return  to  their  former  homes  and 
friends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

dennis  McCarthy, 
wm.  r.  stewart, 
wm.  h.  gratwick, 
augustus  floyd, 

Committee. 
CORRESPONDENCE  APPENDED. 

STATE  BOARD-  OF  CHARITIES, 
Department  op  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  20,  1905. 
Hon.  Robert  Watchorn,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  New 
York  City: 
Dear  Sir : — We  have,  in  the  State  Almshouse  at  Flatbush,  N.  Y., 
a  negro  boy,  aged  13,  born  at  Johannesburgh,  South  Africa.  He 
came  to  this  country  with  the  Boer  War  Company  now  at  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  when  it  brought  its  troupe  of  Boers  and  Negroes  to 
the  United  States  about  eighteen  months  ago,  during  the  latter 
part  of  March,  on  the  S.  S.  "  Doune  Castle  "  of  the  Union  Line, 
which  arrived  at  Newport  News.  This  boy  is  called  "Picka- 
ninny "  and  knows  no  other  name.  He  has  been  with  the  Boer 
War  Company  under  charge  of  a  man  named  Claude  von  Plasster, 
who  returned  to  South  Africa  August  23,  1905.  The  Boer  War 
Company  refuses  to  maintain  the  boy  or  provide  for  his  return 
to  South  Africa,  where  the  boy  desires  to  go  to  his  parents. 

Can  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Commission  provide  for  the  return 
of  this  boy,  or  take  steps  to  compel  the  Boer  War  Company 
to  care  for  him? 

Respectfully, 

Robert  W.  Hill, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Immigration   Service. 

New  York,  September  22,  1905. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent,  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Sir: — I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  this  day  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  consideration, 
your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  reporting  that  there  is  in  the 
State  Almshouse  at  Platbush,  N.  Y.,  a  negro  boy  who  came  to 
the  United  States  with  the  Boer  War  Company,  per  S.  S.  u  Doune 
Castle  "  about  eight  months  ago. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  MURRAY, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
H.  G. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Immigration  Service. 

New  York,  September  25,  1905. 
Superintendent,  State  and  Alien  Poor,  Capitol  Building, 
Albany,  N.  T.: 
Sir: — Further  referring  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  in 
the  matter  of  a  negro  boy  named  Pickaninny  in  the  almshouse 
at  Platbush,  N.  Y.,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  Commissioner- 
General  states  that  if  this  alien  was  landed  at  Newport  News 
from  the  "Doune  Castle,"  in  March  1904,  as  a  part  of  the  Boer 
War  Company,  he  was  Anally  inspected  under  the  immigration 
laws,  and  no  steps  can  now  be  taken  to  deport  him,  unless 
it  can  be  affirmatively  shown  that  he  has  become  a  public 
charge  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing.  Upon  receipt  of 
evidence  that  his  having  become  a  public  charge  is  due  to  some 
physical  disability  existing  prior  to  his  coming  to  the  United 
States,  his  case  will  be  further  considered. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  MURRAY, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
H.G. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 

Department  op  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  25,  1905. 
Hon  Robert  Watchorn,   Commissioner  of  Immigration,  New 
York  City: 

Dear  Sir :— Referring  to  your  No.  33013,  dated  September  22, 
1905,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  besides  the  negro  boy,  Pickaninny, 
to  whom  that  letter  refers,  there  is  a  party  of  twelve  of  the  same 
negro  Boer  War  Company  held  for  destitution  at  the  Flatbush 
almshouse,  New  York,  and  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  in  the  case  of  the  boy  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  cover  all  of  these  South  African  natives  who  are  now 
under  public  care. 

I  presume  that  when  this  Boer  War  Company  came  to  the 
United  States  the  negroes  were  not  landed  without  a  bond  being 
given  for  their  return,  and  if  this  presumption  is  true  the  return 
of  the  men  should  be  accomplished  without  difficulty. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  at  Conejf  Island  arrested  the  party  of 
twelve  a  week  ago,  and  they  have  been  held  in  custody  since  that 
time  in  order  that  they  may  get  something  to  eat.  The  proba- 
tion officer  of  this  court  came  to  me  on  the  22nd,  asking  what 
should  be  done  for  them,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities  to  be  committed  to  the  almshouse  at  Flatbush.  On 
the  23rd  I  called  up  your  office  over  the  phone,  but  at  the  time 
you  were  out  and  no  one  there  could  speak  authoritatively  about 
the  matter,  hence  this  letter. 

Will  you  please  present  the  whole  case  of  these  South  African 
natives  to  the  Commissioner-General  for  consideration? 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  26,  1905. 
Hon.   Robert  Watchorn,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  New 
York  City: 

Dear  Sir : — Referring  to  your  No.  33013,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1905,  the  case  of  the  negro  boy  named  Pickaninny,  now 
under  public  care  in  the  almshouse  at  Flatbush,  New  York: 

In  this  letter  you  advised  me  "that  the  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral states  that  if  this  alien  was  landed  at  Newport  News  from 
the  '  Doune  Castle '  in  March,  1904,  as  a  part  of  the  Boer  War 
Company,  he  was  finally  inspected  under  the  immigration  laws, 
and  no  steps  can  now  be  taken  to  deport  him,  unless  it  can  be 
affirmatively  shown  that  he  has  become  a  public  charge  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  landing." 

I  beg  to  reply  to  this  that  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age  is  physic- 
ally incapable  of  earning  his  living,  and  the  fact  that  the  laws 
of  the  State  prohibit  the  employment  of  a  boy  of  this  age  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  inability  to  support  himself.  If  em- 
ployers are  legally  prohibited  from  giving  work  to  a  child,  the 
only  way  by  which  the  child  can  be  maintained  is  through 
charity.  This  condition  existed  prior  to  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  for  he  was  then  under  the  age  when  he  could  be  legally 
employed  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  many  other  states,  and, 
as  he  had  no  legal  guardian,  he  was  necessarily  dependent  upon 
his  own  efforts  for  maintenance. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  this  department  to  go  behind 
the  records  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  itself,  for  if  those  show 
that  many  of  the  Boer  War  Company  were  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  the  proof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner-General 
that  owing  to  the  youth  of  the  immigrants  and  the  legal  barriers 
to  employment  they  were  at  the  time  of  arrival,  and  prior  thereto, 
physically  disqualified  for  self-support  in  this  country.  The  fact 
that  this  child  and  others  are  under  public  care  because  unable 
to  find  employment  the  compensation  for  which  would  support 
them  should  be  considered  as  the  required  evidence. 

From  the  Commissioner-GeneraPs  statement  in  regard  to  this 
alien,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  his  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
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African  adults  of  this  company  is  that  they  were  physically  able 
to  maintain  themselves  when  they  arrived,  and  the  government 
has  no  responsibility  for  their  return.  It  seems  to  this  depart- 
ment that  the  experience  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  was  suffi- 
cient at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  Donne  Castle "  to  war- 
rant the  requirement  of  a  bond  from  those  bringing  in  the  ne- 
groes that  they  would  not  become  public  dependents. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  party  of  negroes  could 
hardly  have  passed  inspection  and  been  permitted  to  land,  as 
their  ignorance  and  poverty  would  have  been  recognized.  The 
fact  that  they  came  as  exhibits  in  a  spectacular  company  gave 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  maintained  during  the  suc- 
cessful existence  of  the  company  only,  and,  as  the  life  of  such  ' 
ventures  is  always  uncertain,  the  necessity  of  a  bond  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  probable  dependence  of  the  negro  exhibits 
should  have  been  apparent.  Whether  such  bond  was  required 
I  do  not  know.  The  fact  is  that  these  people  are  now  public  de- 
pendents, and  if  the  rules  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  will  per 
mit  they  should  be  returned  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  possible 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Immigration  Service. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1905. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Supt.  State  and  Alien  Poor,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Sir: — Referring  to  your  letters  of  September  20,  25  and  26th 
last,  reporting  that  certain  members  of  the  Boer  War  Company 
have  become  public  charges,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  directs  me  to  say  to  yon 
that  before  any  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  their 
deportation  they  should  be  physically  examined  with  a  view  to 
securing  all  possible  evidence  that  they  have  become  public 
charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing,  so  as  to  bring 
their  cases  within  section  20  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  March  8, 
1903,  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed. 
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As  to  the  alien  "Pickaninny,"  if  no  other  physical  disability 
than  his  age  is  found  to  exist,  that  may  be  considered  sufficient 

Respectfully, 
Incl.  No.  9470.  JOSEPH  MURRAY, 

Acting    Commissioner. 
H.  G. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 
Department  op  State  and  Alien  Poor, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  4,  1905. 
Hon.  Robert  Watchorn,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  New 
York  City: 

Dear  Sir : — I  inclose  to  you  the  certificate  in  the  cases  of  the 
South  African  negroes  now  under  public  care  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  In  order  to  keep  these  men  from  wandering,  they  have  been 
placed  in  the  Kings  County  Jail  and  are  there  waiting  action. 
I  trust  the  Commissioner-General  will  take  action  in  the  matter 
quickly. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES, 
126  Livingston  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1905. 
Hon.  Robert  Watchorn,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.: 
Dear  Sir : — I  hereby  certify,  that  John  Segata,  Andrew  Mulady, 
Edward  Molibano,  Dick  Denison,  John  S.  Cado,  Jim  Kazamoen, 
John  Purcey,  Charles  Maswinth,  Johans  Richards,  Bob  Sepoy, 
James  Schilder,  Spider  Matrano,  ages  between  21  and 
25  years,  natives  and  negroes  of  South  Africa,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Newport  News  in  March  1904,  with 
the  Boer  War  Company,  per  S.  S.  "Doune  Castle"  of  the 
Union  Line,  are  unable  to  support  themselves  on  account  of 
the  limited  kinds  of  work  open  to  them  in  this  country,  the 
effect  of  climate  changes  upon  their  general  health,  and  their 
ignorance  and   inefficiency   as   compared   with    other   common 
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laborers.  They  are  now  under  the  care  of  public  charity  in 
the  Kings  County  Jail,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  their  dependence 
is  due  to  the  above  causes,  which  existed  prior  to  landing  in 
the  United  States. 

wm.  h.  Mclaughlin, 

Warden,  Kings  County  Jail. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 
Department  op  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  5,  1905. 
Hon  Robert  Watchorn,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
New  York  City: 
Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  your  No.  33013,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1905,  in  the  case  of  the  negro  boy,  Pickaninny,  aged 
13  years,  native  of  South  Africa,  in  which  you  say :  "  If  no  other 
physical  disability  than  his  age  is  found  to  exist,  that  may  be 
considered  sufficient."  Inclosed  please  find  medical  certificate 
from  the  General  Medical  Superintendent  of  Kings  County 
Hospital  to  this  effect.  Will  you  please  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  his  deportation? 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Supt.  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

STATE   OF  NEW  YORK, 
State  Board  op  Charities. 
To   Hon.   Robert   Watchorn,   United  States   Commissioner  of 
Immigi'ation,  New  York  City: 
Sir: — I  hereby  certify,  That  a  negro  boy  called  "Pickaninny," 
aged  13  years,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  who  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Newport  News  in  March,  1904,  with  the  Boer  War  Company, 
per  S.  S.  "  Doune  Castle  "  of  the  Union  Line,  is  now  under  the 
care  of  public  charity  in  the  Kings  County  Almshouse  because 
he  is  physically  unable  to  support  himself  on  account  of  his 
tender  years,  and  that  his  disability  is  due  to  causes  existing 
prior  to  his  arrival  in  this  country. 

JNO.  F.  FITZGERALD, 
General  Medical  Superintendent  Kings  County  Hospital. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1905. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Immigration  Service. 

New  York,  October  6,  1905. 
No.  33,013. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Sir. — I  have  this  day  requested  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  alien  "  Pickaninny,"  concerning  whom  yon  forwarded,  with 
your  communication  of  the  5th  instant,  a  medical  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  he  is  now  a  public  charge  in  the  Kings  County 
Almshouse  on  account  of  his  youth  at  the  time  of  landing. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  WATCHORN, 

Commissioner. 
H.  Q. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 

Department  op  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  6,  1905. 
Hon  Robert  Watchorn,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir : — Referring  to  your  No.  33013,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1905,  in  the  case  of  certain  members  of  the  Boer  War 
Company:  I  inclose  herewith  another  certificate  of  disability 
in  this  case,  signed  by  A.  Warner  Shepard,  M.  D.,  physician  of 
the  Kings  County  Jail. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Hon.  Robert  Watchorn,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration, New  York  City: 
Sir: — I  Hereby  Certify,  That  John  Segota,  Eyrod  Molibana, 
John  Scado,  John  .Percy,  Juhans  Richards,  James  Schilder, 
Andrew  Mulady,  Dick  Denison,  Jim  Kazimoen,  Charles  Maswint, 
Bob  Sepoy,  Spider  Materano,  all  over  the  age  of  21  years,  and 
natives  and  negroes  of  South  Africa,  who  arrived  at  the  port  of 
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Newport  News  in  March,  1904,  with  the  Boer  War  Company, 
per  S.  S.  Doune  Castle  of  the  Union  Line,  are  unable  to  support 
themselves,  on  account  of  the  limited  kinds  of  work  open  to  them 
in  this  country,  the  effect  of  climatic  changes  upon  their  general 
health,  and  their  ignorance  and  inefficiency  as  compared  with 
other  common  laborers.  They  are  now  under  the  care  of  public 
charity  in  the  Kings  County  Jail,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  their 
dependence  is  due  to  the  above  causes  which  existed  prior  to 
landing  in  the  United  States. 

A.   WARNER   SHEPARD,    M.    D., 
Physician  of  Kings  C6.  Jail 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Immigration  Service. 

New  York,  October  6,  1906. 
No.  33,013. 

Mr.   Robert  W.   Hill,   Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sir: — I  beg  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  and  to 
advise  you  that  I  have  this  day  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration,  for  proper  action,  the  certificate  in- 
closed by  you  from  the  Warden  of  the  Kings  County  Jail  as 
to  the  condition  of  twelve  aliens  held  by  him  as  public  charges, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  Boer  War  Company. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  WATCHORN, 

Commissioner. 
H.  G. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Immigration   Service. 

New  York,  October  7,  1906. 

Mr.   Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor, 

Albany  N.  Y: 

Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6tfc 

instant,  inclosing  a  certificate  by  the  physician  of  the  Kings 

County  Jail  to  the  effect  that  12  aliens  of  the  Boer  War  Com- 
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pany,  who  arrived  at  the  port  of  Newport  News  in  March,  1904, 
per  S.  S.  "Doune  Castle/'  are  at  present  public  charges.  The 
certificate  has  this  day  been  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner- 
General  for  proper  action. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  MURRAY, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Immigration   Service.  ' 

New  York,  October  9,  1905. 
Robert  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sir: — Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  the  12  South  African  negroes  who  are  now  inmates 
of  the  Kings  County  Jail,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  a  ruling  has 
just  been  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed  herewith  for  your  information. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  WATCHORN, 

Commissioner. 
Enclosure  27424. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Bureau  or  Immigration. 
No.  49,446.  Washington,  October  7,  1905. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.  H.: 

Sir: — Reply  is  made  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  No. 
33,013,  transmitting  a  certificate  from  the  Warden  of  Kings 
County  Jail  in  regard  to  the  12  South  African  negroes  who  are 
now  inmates  of  that  institution,  being  part  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  brought  from  South  Africa  to  take  part  in  the  Boer 
War  Exhibit  at  St.  Louis. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  certificate  referred  to  which  furnishes 
ground  for  action  under  the  Immigration  Laws.    The  aliens  are 
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not  public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  earn  their  living  if  sent  South, 
where  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  them. 

Respectfully, 

P.  P.  SARGENT, 
Commissioner-General. 
P.  H.  L. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  13,  1905. 
Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Sir : — In  March,  1904,  the  steamer  "Doune  Castle"  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Newport  News,  bringing  among  its  passengers  a 
company  of  men  and  women  who  intended  to  go  to  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  open  there  an  exhibi- 
tion entitled  "The  Boer  War."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Exposi- 
tion in  St.  Louis  the  Boer  War  Company  established  itself  at 
Coney  Island,  New  York  City,  and  remained  there  until  lack  of 
patronage  and  the  end  of  the  summer  season  caused  it  to  close. 
When  this  occurred  many  of  the  members  of  the  company  re- 
turned to  Africa,  but  others  were  left  in  this  country  destitute 
Among  the  latter  were  twelve  negroes  brought  to  this  country 
from  South  Africa  under  contract  with  the  managers  of  the  exhi- 
bition. These  came  with  the  expectation  of  returning  to  their 
homes  and  friends  when  the  company  should  finally  disband, 
but  the  dissolution  of  the  company  left  them  entirely  destitute 
and  they  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  public  charities  of  the 
city  of  New  York  for  some  time. 

Acting  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  their  case 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
New  York  City,  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  through  its 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  a  certificate  showing 
that  they  are  dependent  upon  public  charity  and  will  continue  to 
be  such  dependents  was  forwarded  to  him.  This  certificate,  with 
the  other  facts  in  the  case,  was  forwarded  on  the  6th  of  October! 
1905,  by  Commissioner  Watch orn  to  the  Commissioner-General, 
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Hon.  F.  P.  Sargent,  in  Washington,  with  a  statement  of  the  re- 
quest made  by  this  department  that  these  paupers  be  returned 
to  Africa  by  United  States  authority. 

Under  date  of  October  7,  1905,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
at  Washington,  in  its  No.  49446,  replied  to  the  letter  of  Commis- 
sioner Watchorn,  and  ruled  that  these  persons  cannot  be  returned 
to  Africa  under  the  Immigration  Laws. 

The  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  does  not  think  that  this  ruling  is  a  proper  one  under  the 
circumstances,  and  therefore  appeals  to  you  as  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  reverse  this  ruling  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  and  to  order  the  de- 
portation of  the  twelve  South  African  negroes,  now  supported 
by  public  charity  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

1.  These  persons  should  never  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  their  lack  of  education  and  of  physical  stamina  made 
them  unable,  independent  of  others,  to  earn  their  own  living  in 
this  country. 

2.  Because  they  came  to  this  country  as  laborers  under  con- 
tract, and  the  Immigration  Laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  contract  labor. 

3.  Because  they  will  be  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  public 
charities  of  the  State  of  New  York  if  not  returned  to  their  na- 
tive land. 

4.  Because  their  inability  for  self-support  in  this  country  ex- 
isted prior  to  their  arrival. 

These  men  have  always  lived  in  a  country  where  there  is  little 
competition  ^  in  the  labor  market,  and  where  self-support  is  a 
very  easy  matter.  In  this  country,  however,  they  find  themselves 
in  a  trying  climate,  under  conditions  which  require  strenuous 
effort  to  earn  even,  a  bare  subsistence,  and  where  the  labor 
market  is  so  full  of  efficient  labor  that  their  services  are  not  in 
demand.  They  came  to  this  country  with  no  intention  of  re- 
maining, and  with  the  understanding  they  would  be  returned 
by  their  employers  as  soon  as  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  was  over. 

They  came  under  a  specific,  although  probably  an  unwritten, 
contract,  and  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  contract 
23 
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laborers  they  should  have  been  prevented  from  landing,  or,  if 
permitted  to  land,  a  sufficient  bond  to  guarantee  their  return 
should  have  been  required.  Whether  this  was  done,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  and  Alien  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York  does  not 
know;  but  it  does  know  that  when  the  other  members  of  the 
company  finished  their  services  and  returned  to  South  Africa, 
these  helpless,  ignorant  South  African  negroes  were  left  in  the 
State  of  New  York  without  any  means  of  support  and  that  they 
are  now  a  charge  upon  public  charity. 

This  department  is  surprised  at  the  concluding  section  in  the 
Commissioner-General's  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  certificate  referred  to  which  furnishes 
ground  for  action  under  the  Immigration  Laws.  The  aliens  are 
not  public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  earn  their  living  if  sent  south 
where  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  them." 

The  statement  that  the  cause  of  their  dependence  did  not  exist 
prior  to  their  landing  seems  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor  to  be  not  well  founded,  for  had  they  not  been  members 
of  the  Boer  War  Company  they  would  probably  have  been  de- 
ported on  arrival  as  unable  to  care  for  themselves  and  likely  to 
become  chargeable  to  public  charity  immediately.  Thqr  were  in- 
capacitated, constitutionally  and  intellectually,  for  the  strenu- 
ous life  in  this  country  before  they  left  their  native  land,  and 
that  physical  and  mental  condition  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  Commissioner-General's  statement  that  they  will  "be  able 
to  earn  their  living  if  sent  south  where  the  climate  is  well  suited 
to  them"  implies  the  inability  of  these  men  to  earn  a  living  ia 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  therefore  in  agreement  with  the 
opinion  of  this  department,  that  they  are  unfit  to  remain  here, 
and  should  be  sent  away.  It,  however,  does  not  seem  to  take  into 
view  the  laws  of  the  several  states  which  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  paupers.  It  is  a  criminal  offence  in  all  the  states  to  send 
paupers  into  them  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  sop- 
port.  The  State  of  New  York  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  violates 
of  the  laws  and  the  comities  existing  in  such  matters  betweei 
the  several  states.  At  the  same  time  it  is  neither  morally  right 
nor  legally  just  that  a  construction  be  put  upon  the  Immigratioi 
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Laws  and  rules  established  thereunder,  whereby  the  State  of  New 
York  will  be  compelled  to  maintain  these  dependents,  and  you 
are  therefore  respectfully  requested  to  reverse  the  ruling. of  the 
Commissioner-General,  and  to  order  the  return  of  these  negroes 
to  their  homes  in  South  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  facts  in  this  case,  an  early  decision  is  requested. 
Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL,  " 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  October  26,  1905. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor,  Office  at  the  Capitol,  Albany,  New  York: 
Sir: — The  department  i*  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  13th 
instant,  in  which  you  request  a  reversal  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  with  reference  to  twelve 
negro  aliens  recently  employed  by  the  Boer  War  Company. 

The  Commissioner-General  held  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
did  not  furnish  ground  for  action  under  the  Immigration  Laws 
for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  api>ear  that  the  aliens  were  public 
charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  statement  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments as  set  forth  in  your  letter  but  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  reason  which  will  warrant  a  reversal  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Commissioner-General.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  aliens  in  question  are  not  public  charges  from 
causes  which  existed  prior  to  landing.  There  is,  therefore,  noth- 
ing in  these  cases  which  furnish  ground  for  deportation  under 
the  Immigration  Laws. 

Respectfully, 

V.  H.  METCALF, 

Secretary. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 
Department  of   State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  1905. 
Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
26th  instant,  in  which  the  request  of  this  department  for  a  re- 
versal of  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion with  reference  to  twelve  negro  aliens  recently  employed  by 
the  Boer  War  Company  is  decided  adversely.    You  say, 

"It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  aliens  in  ques- 
tion are  not  public  charges  from  causes  which  existed  prior  to 
landing.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  these  cases  which  fur- 
nish ground  for  deportation  under  the  Immigration  Laws." 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  persons 
were  contract  laborers,  and  as  such  should  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  country.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Commissioner-General  in  his  consideration  of  the  case. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  persons  thus  admitted  to  the 
country,  subsequently  becoming  paupers,  can  absolve  the  United 
States  from  responsibility  for  their  return  to  their  native 
country. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  31,  1905. 
Hon.  Robert  Watchorn,  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Mm 
York  City: 
Dear  Sir : — Referring  to  your  No.  33013,  under  date  of  October 
6,  1005,  the  case  of  the  alien  child,  "  Pickaninny  " :  Can  yon  td 
me  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  this  boy?  On  October 
6th  you  state  that  you  requested  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth  at  the  time  of  landing. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Immigration  Service. 
No.  33013 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  1,  1905. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Supt.,  State  and  Alien  Poor,  Albany  N.  Y.: 
Sir: — I  bog  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  inquiry  of  yester- 
day, and  to  inform  you  that,  as  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration  has  been  unable  to  find  any  official  record  of  the 
arrival  of  the  alien  named  "Pickaninny,"  it  is  impracticable 
to  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  with  a  view  to  his  deportation. 
This  information  was  communicated  promptly  to  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  Kings  County  Almshouse  where  the  alien 
referred  to  was  being  held. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  MURRAY, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
N 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  November  2,  1905. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent,  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor,  Office  at  the  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Sir: — The  department  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  concerning  your  request  for  a  reversal  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  with  reference  to 
twelve  negro  Aliens  recently  employed  by  the  Boer  War  Com- 
pany, in  which  you  state  that  the  aliens  in  question  were  con- 
tract laborers,  and  as  such  should  not  have  been  admitted  to 
this  country. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  29, 
1902  (32  Stat.,  part  1,  p.  176),  which  provides  as  follows: 

"  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  foreign 
exhibitor,  representative,  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  the 
holder  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  of  any  concession 
or  privilege  from  any  fair  or  exposition  authorized  by  Act  of 
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Congress  from  bringing  into  (lie  United  States,  under  contract, 
such  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or  other  employees,  natives  of 
their  respective  foreign  countries,  as  they  or  any  of  them  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparation  for  in- 
stalling or  conducting  their  exhibits  or  of  preparing  for  install- 
ing or  conducting  any  business  authorized  or -permitted  under 
or  by  virtue  of  or  |>ertainiug  to  any  concession  or  privilege  which 
may  have  been  or  may  l>e  granted  by  any  said  fair  or  exposition 
in  connection  with  such  exposition,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor)  may  piescrilw,  both  as  to  the  admission  and  return 
of  such  person  or  persons. v 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  authorised  by  Act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  15)01.     (31  Stat.  1440.) 

The  twelve  negro  aliens  referred  to  in  your  letter  were  members 
of  the  Boer  War  Company,  which  gave  an  exhibition  entitled 
"The  Boer  War"  under  a  concession  or  privilege  at  the  exposi- 
tion authorized  by  the  last-mentioned  Act  of  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  were  not  contract  laborers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  were  therefore  not  improperly  admitted 
as  claimed  in  your  letter. 

Very  respectfully, 

V.  H.  METCALF, 

Secretary. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  13,  1906. 
Hon.  Victor  Mktcalf,  Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  2nd, 
in  the  matter  of  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration with  reference  to  the  twelve  negro  aliens  recently  em- 
ployed by  the  Boer  War  Company.  In  this  you  call  attention 
to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  29,  1002  (32  Stat.,  part  1,  p.  176),' 
which  provides  for  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  me- 
chanics, artisans,  agents  or  other  employees,  natives  of  foreign 
countries,  under  contract  to  the  holders  of  a  concession  or  prifi- 
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lege  from  any  fair  or  exposition  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
"  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor)  may  prescribe,  both  as 
to  the  admission  and  return  of  such  person  or  persons." 

From  this  it  appears  that  these  aliens  were  admitted  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  that  such  rules  and  regulations  applied  both  to 
the  admission  and  return  of  such  persons. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  alien  contract  labor  provision  of 
the  Immigration  Laws  is  embodied  in  the  section  cited,  for 
therein  such  contract  labor  can  only  be  admitted  under  specific 
rules  and  regulations.  These  persons  were  contract  laborers, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  could  admit  them  for 
the  special  purpose  of  the  exhibit  at  the  fair  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress,  provided  that  such  admission  was  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  and  which  the  section  ap- 
parently required  should  provide  for  their  return. 

Will  you  please  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  or  regu- 
lations under  which  these  persons  were  admitted  in  pursuance 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  29,  1902,  cited? 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT   W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and-  Alien  Poor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 
Bureau  op  Immigration. 

Washington,  November  16,  1905. 
Robert  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 
Sir: — I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Regulations 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Treasury  Department  December  27, 
1902  (at  which  time  this  Bureau  was  a  part  of  said  Department), 
concerning  the  admission  of  employees  (other  than  Chinese)  of 
exhibitors  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Respectfully, 

F.  P.  SARGENT, 

Commissioner  General 
F.  W.  L. 
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Employees  (other  than  Chinese)  of  Exhibitors  at  tub  Loui- 
siana Purchase  Exposition  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Circular  No.  143.) 
Treasury  Department,  December  27,  1902. 
Congress  having  passed  an  act  authorizing  foreign  exhibitors 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  bring 
to  this  country  foreign  laborers  from  their  respective  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  and  making  their  exhibits,  which 
act  was  approved  by  the  President,  April  29,  1902,  commissioners 
of  immigration  and  collectors  of  customs  are  hereby  charged 
with  the  duty  of  admitting  such  employees  (other  than  Chinese) 
under  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  such  employee  at  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  such  port, 
or,  where  there  is  no  commissioner  of  immigration,  the  collector 
of  customs  at  such  port  will  satisfy  himself  that  such  person  is 
entitled  to  admission  into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions 
of  said  joint  resolution,  and  will  thereupon  permit  him  or  her  to 
land,  and  issue  to  him  or  her  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  ascertained,  and  file  in  his  office  a  memorandum  thereof. 

2.  Certificates  in  the  form  hereto  annexed  will  be  used,  and 
the  stub  attached,  with  the  blanks  filled,  will  be  regarded  as  the 
memorandum  to  be  filed,  immigration  officers  will  make  requi- 
sition on  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  such 
number  of  certificates  as  may  be  required,  the  form  number  being 
11  le. 

3.  When  any  such  certificate  is  returned  by  its  holder  prepara- 
tory to  departure  for  the  country  from  which  he  or  she  came,  the 
fact  of  such  surrender  and  departure  and  the  date  thereof  will 
be  indorsed  across  the  face  of  the  certificate  and  entered  upon  lie 
corresponding  stub,  and  the  certificate  shall  then  be  filed  hr 
reference. 

4.  In  three  months  after  the  close  of  said  exposition,  commit 
sioners  of  immigration  and  collectors  of  customs  who  have  issued 
such  certificates  will  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  ft* 
number  issued,  and  whether  any  holder  thereof  (giving  name)  hie 
failed  t#  surrender  his  or  her  certificate  and  depart  from  the  COTS* 
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try ;  and  in  case  any  such  holder  depart  from  a  port  other  than 
that  at  which  he  or  she  entered,  the  commissioner  or  collector  to 
whom  the  certificate  may  be  surrendered  will  transmit  the  same 
without  delay  to  the  officer  who  issued  it,  or  his  successor. 

LESLIE  M.  SHAW, 

Secretary. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved April  29,  1902,  viz. : 

Sec.  3.  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other 
act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict,  any  foreign 
exhibitor,  representative,  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  or 
the  holder,  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  of  any  con- 
cession or  privilege  from  any  fair  or  exposition  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress  from  bringing  into  the  United  States,  under  contract, 
such  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or  other  employees,  natives  of 
their  respective  foreign  countries,  as  they  or  any  of  them  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparation  for  install- 
ing or  conducting  their  exhibits  or  of  preparing  for  installing  or 
conducting  any  business  authorized  or  permitted  under  or  by  vir- 
tue of  or  pertaining  to  any  concession  or  privilege  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  any  said  fair  or  exposition  in  con- 
nection with  such  exposition  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  both  as  to  the 
admission  and  return  of  such  person  or  persons. 

Form  of  Certificate. 

i    employee's  certificate  of  admission 

Treasury  Department.  (OTHER  THAN  CHINESE). 

•Bureau  or  Immigration.  ; 

Form  No.  llle.  j  United  States  Immigration  Service. 

Port  of 

No No igo     . 

This  in  to  certify  that 

a  native  of who  is  duly  accredited 

as  an  employee  of 

of. .... ... . an  exhibitor  at 

the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.» 
hap  been  permitted  to  eilter  the  United  States  as  such 
employee,  in  pursuance  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  29.  1902. 


Name 

Native  of 

Employed  by 

of : 

an  exhibitor  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Issued 190     . 

fHirrendered  at  the  port  of 

190     . 


Commiuioner  of  Immigration 
Note. — This  certificate  is  valid  for  three  months  after 
the  close  of  said  exposition,  and  is  to  be  surrendered, 
when  the  holder  departs  from  the  United  States,  to  the 
commissioner  of  immigration  or  the  collector  of  custom* 
at  the  port  at  which  he  embarks. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
State  Board  op  Charities. 

December  1,  1905. 
Hon.    Theodork    Roosevelt,    President    of   the    United    State*, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — The  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the  State  of  New 
York  respectfully  desires  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  decision 
of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  which  involves  a 
principle  of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  this  State  and 
which  in  our  opinion  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor  declined  to  reverse  the  decision 
when  the  case  was  presented  to  him,  and  our  only  hope  that 
the  intention  of  the  law  will  be  maintained  and  the  people  of 
this  State  saved  much  expense,  is  now  in  your  intervention. 

The  case  in  brief  is  as  follows: 

In  March,  1904,  the  steamship  "Doune  Castle"  arrived  at  the 
port  of  Newport  News,  bringing  among  its  passengers  a  company 
of  men  and  women  who  intended  to  go  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  open  an  exhibition 
entitled  "The  Boer  War."  Among  these  persons  were  thirteen 
negroes  and  one  white  man,  whose  names  and  ages  are  shown 
in  the  appendix  to  this  communication. 

They  were  permitted  to  land  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  29,  1902,  which  provides: 

"Sec.  3.  That  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any 
foreign  exhibitor,  representative,  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion, or  the  holder,  who  is  a  citizen  of  any  foreign  nation,  of 
any  concession  or  privilege  from  any  fair  or  exposition  author 
ized  by  Act  of  Congress,  from  bringing  into  the  United  States, 
under  contract,  such  mechanic^  artisans,  agents,  or  other  em- 
ployees, natives  of  their  respective  foreign  countries,  as  they  or 
any  of  them  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making 
preparation  for  installing  or  conducting  their  exhibits  or  of 
preparing  for  installing  or  conducting  any  business  Authorised 
or  permitted  under  or  by  virtue  of  or  pertaining  to  any  conces- 
sion or  privilege  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  granted  \xj 
any  said  fair  or  exposition  in  connection  with  such  exposition, 
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under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe,  both  as  to  the  admission  and  return  of  such 
person  or  persons/'. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which  vested  authority 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor)  to  admit  such  persons  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribing for  their  admission  and  return,  the  fourteen  persons 
herein  referred  to  were  admitted.  They  were  taken  to  St.  Louis 
and  remained  with  the  Boer  War  Company  during  the  period 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  At  its  conclusion  the 
Boer  War  Company  established  itself  at  Coney  Island,  New 
York  City,  and  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  summer 
season  of  11105  when  it  disbanded. 

When  this  occurred,  many  of  the  members  of  the  company 
returned  to  Africa,  but  others  were  left  destitute  in  this  country 
by  the  managers  of  the  show,  and  among  the  latter  were  the 
thirteen  negroes  and  one  white  man  alluded  to.  These  immediate- 
ly became  public  charges  in  the  almshouses  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  present  time  are  being  maintained  therein  at 
public  expense.  From  their  inability  to  earn  a  livelihood  or  care 
for  themselves,  they  will  continue  as  a  permanent  burden  upon 
charity.  They  are  not  adapted  physically  or  mentally  to  the 
conditions  of  this  country,  and  their  ignorance  makes  them  un- 
desirable as  laborers.  While  the  question  of  their  return  to 
Africa  has  been  under  consideration,  they  have,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  white  man,  proven  immoral,  troublesome,  and  danger- 
ous to  be  at  large.  They  are  shiftless,  lazy,  and  physically  un- 
fitted for  our  northern  climate. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1903,  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,"  prohibits  the 
importation  of  contract  labor  of  any  kind.  The  section  of  the 
Act  of  April  29,  1902,  quoted  above,  is  intended  to  permit  the 
temporary  residence  and  employment  of  certain  kinds  of  con- 
tract labor  in  connection  with  expositions  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress,  but  by  its  terms  such  laborers  can  enter  the  country 
only  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  these  must  govern  not  only  the  admin 
won  but  the  "return  of  such  person  or  persons." 
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The  regulations  governing  "employees  (other  than  Chinese) 
of  exhibitors  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri/'  were  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  under 
date  of  December  27,  1902,  and  issued  as  "Circular  No.  143." 
These  regulations  provided  for  the  admission  of  laborers  connect- 
ed with  foreign  exhibits  or  concessions,  and  fot  the  issuance  of 
-certificates  of  permission  to  enter  the  United  States,  such  cer- 
tificates of  admission  to  be  valid  for  three  months  after  the 
close  of  said  exposition  and  to  be  surrendered  when  the  holder 
departed  from  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  29,  1902,  was 
evidently  to  preserve  the  principle  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1903.  It  recognized  the  necessity  for  the  temporary 
admission  of  certain  persons  in  connection  with  exhibits  from 
foreign  countries,  but  required  the  protection  of  the  country  from 
contract  labor  by  regulations  which  would  piovide  for  the  return 
of  all  persons  thus  temporarily  admitted. 

The  rules  and  regulations  under  which  these  laborers  were 
admitted  did  not  carry  out  the  intention  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  April  29,  1902,  inasmuch  as  no  provision  for  compulsory  re- 
turn was  made,  and  without  a  provision  to  insure  the  return 
of  such  contract  laborers  temporarily  admitted,  section  4  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1903,  was  practically  nullified,  and  contract  la- 
borers were  admitted  contrary  to  the  plain  intention  of  the  Act 
of  April  29,  1902,  quoted  above. 

The  regulations  (Circular  No.  143)  imply  that  all  personi 
admitted  under  them  should  depart  from  the  country  "in  three 
months  after  the  close  of  such  exposition,"  but  the  "certificate 
of  admission"  did  not  provide  for  their  compulsory  departure^ 
nor  did  the  regulations  provide  in  any  way  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  any  of  the  personi 
permitted  to  enter  under  them  become  dependents  either  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  their  arrival  or  others  arising  subsequent 
to  their  landing. 

Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
persons  at  the  time  when  [tcrmission  was  given  him  to  enter 
the  United  States  was  of  such  tender  age  (12  years)  that  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  other  states  he  cannot 
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be  employed,  and  at  the  time  of  landing  could  not  possibly  be 
other  than  a  dependent.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  inspection 
at  the  port  of  entry  was  not  sufficiently  rigid  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  general  immigration  law.  This  is  borne 
out  also  by  the  fact  that  the  "one  white  man"  of  this  appeal, 
J.  S.  Buxman,  who  acted  as  watchman  for  the  Boer  War  Com- 
pany, had  an  ulcer  at  the  time  of  his  landing,  which  unfitted  him 
for  the  horseback  riding,  for  which  he  had  been  engaged  in 
Africa,  and  made  it  necessary  for  him  on  landing  to  find  other 
employment  with  the  company. 

It  seems  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that  this  failure  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  stringent  regula- 
tions intended  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  29,  1902,  and  by 
rules  to  govern  not  only  the  admission  of  contract  laborers  but 
also  their  compulsory  departure  after  the  expiration  of  the  expo- 
sition at  St.  Louis,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
relieve  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  special  burdens  imposed 
upon  it  through  the  dependence  of  the  thirteen  negroes  and  one 
white  man  now  in  the  almshouses  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
therein  maintained  at  public  expense. 

You  are  therefore  respectfully  requested  to  intervene  in  this 
matter  in  order  that  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  may  be  reversed  and  that  these  persons  may  be 
returned  to  South  Africa  immediately  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  provision  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  April  29,  1902,  which  required  regulations  for  the  re- 
turn of  contract  laborers  admitted  under  its  provisions,  was  not 
complied  with. 

2.  Because  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  these  per- 
sons were  permitted  to  land  in  the  United  States  without  provi- 
sion for  their  return,  nullified  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1903,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the 
United  States,"  which  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  nor  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  29,  1902. 

3.  Because  these  persons  should  never  have  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States,  as  their  lack  of  education  and  of  physical  stam- 
ina makes  them  unable,  independent  of  others,  to  earn  their  own 
living  in  this  country. 
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4.  Because  their  inability  for  self-support  in  this  country 
existed  prior  to  their  arrival. 

5.  Because  they  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  public  charities  of  the  State  of  New  York  if  not  returned  to 
their  native  land. 

6.  Because  the  State  of  New  York  should  not  be  made  to  bear 
such  burdens  through  the  failure  of  the  United  States  officials 
to  enforce  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  immigration. 

7.  Because  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration (made  in  his  letter  of  October  7,  1905,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  at  Ellis  Island,  in  which  he  refused  to 
issue  an  order  for  deportation)  to  the  effect  that  these  aliens 
"will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  earn  their  living  if  sent  south  where 
the  climate  is  well  suited  to  them,"  would,  if  adopted,  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  other  states, 
which  make  it  a  criminal  offence  to  remove  poor  persons  from 
one  locality  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  evading  responsibility. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  no  legal  right  to  'send  these  persons 
anywhere  else  than  to  their  former  homes  in  South  Africa,  and 
this  it  believes  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States. 

A  copy  of  all  the  correspondence  in  the  case  is  hereto  ap- 
pended. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  you  are  respectfully  requested  to 
cause  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
to  be  overruled  and  to  cause  the  deportation  of  these  persons  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  V.  STODDARD, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

Washington,  December  4,  1905. 
My  Dear  Sir: — The  president  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  with  enclosures^  and  to 
state  that  he  will  take  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  the  matter  to  which  you  refer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WM.    LOEB,   Jr., 
Secretary    to    the   President. 
Hon.  E.  V.  Stoddard, 

President,  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

Washington,  December  8,  1905. 
My  Dear  Sir: — In  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  1st 
instant,'  concerning  the  deportation  of  certain  aliens,  I  enclose 
for  your  information  copy  of  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  which  is  approved  by  the  President. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WM.  LOEB,  Jr., 
Secretary    to    the    President. 
Mr.  E.  V.  Stoddard, 

President,  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Enclosure. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  December  8,  1905. 
The  President: — In  compliance  with  your  request  under  date 
of  the  4th  instant  that  I  report  on  the  matter  of  the  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  recently  connected  with  the  Boer  War  Com- 
pany, referred  to  in  the  letter  and  accompanying  papers  from 
Mr.  E.  V.  Stoddard,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  New  York,  which  you  have  forwarded  to  me,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state : 
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The  aliens  referred  to — thirteen  negroes  and  one  white  man- 
were  regularly  admitted  to  the  United  States  through  the  port 
of  Newport  News  in  March,  1904,  as  a  part  of  a  company  of  men 
and  women  which  subsequently  opened  an  exhibition  entitled 
"The  Boer  War"  at  the  Louisiana  Exposition.  At  the  close 
of  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis  the  company  established  itself  at 
Coney  Island,  New  York,  where  it  gave  exhibitions  until  lack  of 
patronage  caused  its  dissolution  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1905.  When  the  company  disbanded  some  of  its  members  re- 
mained in  this  country,  and  others  returned  to  Africa. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities  advised  the  immigration  authorities  that 
fourteen  of  those  who  remained  had  become  public  charges  and 
were  being  cared  for  by  the  State,  and  requested  that  they  be 
returned  to  Africa.  After  considerable  correspondence  the  Com- 
missioner-General of  Immigration  decided,  in  effect,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  cases  which  furnished  ground  for  action 
under  the  immigration  laws.  The  matter  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  in  October,  when  I  was  requested  to  reverse  the  ruling 
of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  and  order  the  return 
of  the  aliens  to  South  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
In  reply  I  declined  to  disturb  the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner- 
General,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  having  advised  me  in 
the  meantime  that  in  his  opinion  the  immigration  laws  furnished 
no  authority  to  deport  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

The  request  of  the  New  York  authorities  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  admission  of  the  aliens  was  a  violation  of  the 
contract  labor  law,  and  that  they  are  now  public  charges  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  landing.  Section  3  of  the  act  of  April 
29,  1902  (32  Stat.,  p.  176),  expressly  exempts  exhibitors  at  fails 
and  expositions  from  the  operations  of  the  contract  labor  laws, 
and  the  facts  in  the  case  do  not  bear  out  the  claim  that  the  aliens 
are  public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  law  authorising 
deportation  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  existing  in  these  cases  the  department  was 
unable  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  State  board. 

The  regulations  which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  make  no  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  aliens  admitted  to  participate  in  exhlbi- 
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tions  at  fairs  and  expositions  were  established  in  1902,  when  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  am  informed  that  at  the  time  they  were  issued  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  authorities  that  aliens  who  came  to  take  part  in  ex- 
positions, being  above  the  average  intelligence  and  a  representa- 
tive class,  would  make  desirable  citizens.  For  that  reason  it  was 
deemed  unnecessary  to  provide  for  their  return. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  letter  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  the  accompanying  papers  include  copies  of  all  the 
correspondence  in  the  case.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  apparently 
unnecessary  for  me  to  go  further  into  detail.  The  letter  and 
the  papers  referred  to  are  returned  herewith. 
Very  respectfully, 

V.  H.  METCALF, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STATE  AND 
ALIEN  POOR. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  presents  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905. 

State  Poor. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  the  total 
number  of  State  Poor  provided  for  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  225,  Laws  of  1896,  was  622,  as  against  1,071  during  the 
previous  fiscal -year,  a  decrease  of  449.  The  changes  during  the 
year  were  as  follows:  Discharged  as  able  to  go  out  and  care 
for  themselves,  230;  absconded,  85;  removed  to  their  homes  or 
places  of  legal  settlement  in  other  states  and  countries,  235; 
died,  17;  thus  leaving  55  in  State  almshouses  October  1,  1905, 
of  whom  51  were  males  and  4  females.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  one  child  in  the  custody  of  an  orphan  asylum,  making  a 
total  of  56  persons  under  care  October  1,  1905. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  were  f  16,134.23  as  against 
{20,782.05  the  preceding  year.  These  expenditures  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  For  care  and  maintenance  in  State  alms- 
houses, $8,596.26;  for  care  and  maintenance  in  orphan  asylums 
24 
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and  homes,  {293.32;  for  removal  to  State  almshouses,  {249.90; 
for  removal  from  State  almshouses  to  homes  in  other  states  and 
countries,  {2,338.57;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  traveling  ex- 
penses, supplies,  and  printing,  {4,65ti.l8.  The  per  capita  ex- 
penditure was  {25.93  as  against  {19.40  in  1904. 

Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  State  Poor  Law  became 
operative,  during  which  time  47,247  persons  have  been  com- 
mitted to  State  almshouses,  a  yearly  average  of  1,476.  Of  these 
36,009  were  males  and  10,338  females.  These  persons  have  been 
disposed  of  as  follows:  Discharged  as  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, 13,731;  provided  for  by  adoption  or  in  families  as  self- 
supporting,  87 ;  absconded,  2,339 ;  transferred  to  State  hospitals, 
252 ;  sent  out  of  the  State  to  their  friends  or  places  of  legal  settle- 
ment in  other  states  or  countries,  29,825;  died,  958;  thus  leaving 
under  care  September  30,  1905,  55  in  almshouses  and  1  in  orphan 
asylum,  as  follows:  At  the  Albany  State  Almshouse,  1;  at  the 
Broome  County  State  Almshouse,  14;  at  the  Erie  County  State 
Almshouse,  9;  at  the  Jefferson  County  State  Almshouse,  4;  at  the 
Kings  County  State  Almshouse,  2;  at  the  Monroe  County  State 
Almshouse,  12;  at  the  Oneida  County  State  Almshouse,  3;  at 
the  Onondaga  County  State  Almshouse,  1 ;  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  State  Almshouse,  9;  at  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  1. 

4 

Alien  Poor. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1905, 143  alien  poor 
were  removed  to  their  homes  in  other  countries.  These  aliens 
were  found  in  almshouses,  hospitals  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  this  State,  and  their  condition  at  the  time  of  land- 
ing in  this  country,  as  brought  out  by  the  inquiries,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Vagrants  and  destitute,  9;  diseased,  33;  children,  48; 
sick  and  disabled  after  landing,  53. 

By  their  own  statements,  and  those  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  these  persons  were  found  to  have  been 
landed  as  follows:  At  the  port  of  New  York,  90;  at  other 
United  States  ports,  8;  at  Canadian  ports,  37;  not  known,  8. 

After  careful  examination  these  aliens  were  returned  to  their 
homes  as  follows:  To  Canada,  39;  to  Italy,  26;  to  Austria,  22; 
to  Ireland,  12;  to  Russia,  8;  to  Germany,  7;  to  England,  6;  to 
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Sweden,  5;  to  West  Indies,  4;  to  Roumania,  3;  to  Scotland,  2; 
to  Wales,  2;  to  Malta,  2;  and  to  Norway,  Finland,  France,  Den- 
mark and  Holland,  each  1. 

The  total  expenditure  for  these  removals  was  $2,308.77,  the 
average  per  capita  expenditure  $16.15.  Since  this  act  went  into 
effect  in  1880,  up  to  September  30,  1905,  there  have  been  3,9S2 
removals  made,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  187,618.02,  an  average 
per  capita  cost  of  $22.00. 

Besides  alien  and  State  poor  removed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1905,  there  were  41  nonresident  poor  per- 
sons sent  to  their  homes  in  other  states,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  120  of  chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1896,  namely:  To 
Connecticut,  7 ;  to  Michigan,  6 ;  to  Washington,  6 ;  to  Pennsylvania, 
3;  to  Colorado,  3;  to  Virginia,  3;  to  California,  2;  to  Illinois, 
2;  to  Kentucky,  2;  and  to  Georgia,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  each  1.  The  expenditure 
for  these  removals  was  $556.17,  making  the  total  cost  of  removals 
of  aliens  and  nonresidents,  $2,864.94. 

Indian  Poor. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  poor  provided  for  in  almshouses 
or  asylums  during  the  fiscal  year  was  50,  of  whom  13  were  in 
custody  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  37  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months.  Of  these  31  have  been  discharged  as 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  8  absconded,  and  2  died,  leaving 
remaining  September  30,  1905,  9,  of  wliom  3  were  in  the  Erie 
County  Almshouse,  1  in  the  Niagara  County  Almshouse,  1  in  the 
Oneida  County  Almshouse,  1  in  the  Onondaga  County  Alms- 
house, 1  in  the  Wayne  County  Almshouse,  and  2  in  the  Western 
New  York  Home. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year  have  been  $2,379.90,  as  fol- 
lows :  For  maintenance  in  the  Erie  County  Almshouse,  $501.82 ; 
for  maintenance  in  the  Niagara  County  Almshouse,  $25.71;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Delaware  County  Almshouse,  $13.00,  for 
maintenance  in  the  Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  $297.53;  for 
maintenance  in  the  Wayne  County  Almshouse,  $91.25;  for  main- 
tenance in  the  Western  New  York  Home,  Randolph.  $294.43;  for 
outdoor  relief,  $1,156.16. 
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The  total  expenditures  of  the  department  are  summarised  as 
follows:  On  account  of  State  poor,  inclusive  of  salaries,  $27,- 
432.11;  on  account  of  alien  poor,  $2,308.77;  on  account  of  non- 
resident poor,  $556.17 ;  on  account  of  Indian  poor,  $2,379.90. 

Comparisons. 

There  are  appended,  as  part  of  this  report,  a  series  of  tables 
which  present  statistically  the  work  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor.  A  study  of  these  tables  is  of  interest  Taking 
the  number  of  commitments  for  the  year,  it  is  shown  by  the  table 
that  in  no  year  has  the  number  of  commitments  been  as  few  as 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1905. 

This  decrease  of  over  four  hundred  commitments,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  is  due  to  two  causes.  First,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  consequent  general  opportunity 
for  employment,  and  second,  the  careful  examination,  by  this 
department,  of  all  applicants  for  relief  as  poor  persons  and  the 
rejection  of  those  whose  commitments  and  the  testimony  thereon 
do  not  establish  the  fact  that  they  are  properly  entitled  to  it. 

Ages  of  State  Poor. 
Another  interesting  fact  is  shown  by  these  tables.  The  total 
commitments  to  the  State  almshouses  for  thirty-two  years  were 
47,247.  Of  these  69  per  cent,  were  under  forty  years  of  age; 
that  is  to  say,  32,757  out  of  the  total  of  47,247  were  under  the 
prime  of  life.  A  further  surprising  fact  is  that ,23,395,  or  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  that  over  22  per  cent,  were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
As  the  period  of  marked  decrease  in  ability  for  labor  may  be  said 
to  be  after  fifty  years  of  age,  it  is  a  surprise  that  less  than  18 
per  cent,  of  the  47,247  persons  committed  were  over  fifty  yean 
of  age.  These  figures  seem  to  show  that  of  the  class  usually  con- 
sidered able-bodied,  because  they  are  within  the  years  in  whick 
ability  to  work  is  the  rule,  we  have  the  largest  number  of  com- 
mitments. The  young  rather  than  the  old  are  in  the  majority 
as  State  poor  persons.  This  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  persons  traveling  in  the  State  are  taken  sick,  and 
others  by  accident  become  temporarily  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 
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Rescue  Work. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  therefore  carries  on  a  necessary  and  most  help- 
ful rescue  work.  By  its  aid  some  of  these  persons  under  the 
age  of  twenty,  who  may  have  started  out  on  a  life  of  vagabond- 
age, are  restored  to  family  and  friends,  and  are  placed  again 
under  wholesome  restraints  which  may  prevent  a  total  lapse  into 
vice  and  crime.  Many  other  persons,  older  in  years  and  experi- 
ence, are  returned  to  proper  residential  localities  where  they  may 
begin  a  new  effort  of  self-support.  Were  it  not  for  this  work, 
the  majority  of  these  persons  would  become  permanent  inmates 
of  our  charitable  institutions,  for  the  tendency  is  to  remain 
when  admitted.  An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  one 
State  poor  person  has  been  maintained  by  the  State  for  twenty- 
six  years,  one  for  twenty  years,  while  all  the  others  now  in  our 
State  almshouses  have  been  there  for  periods  ranging  down  from 
fifteen  years.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  method  of  re- 
turning State  poor  to  their  homes  and  friends  is  most  beneficent. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  State  and  Alien  Poor. 


TABLE  No.  1. 
Showing  the  name  and  location  of  the  several  State  Almshouses, 
the  time  at  which  the  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  State, 
and  the  present  rate  of  support  per  week,  respectively. 


STATE  ALMSHOUSES. 

Location. 

Date  of  contract. 

Rate  of 

support  per 

week. 

Albany  City 

Albany 

October           1.  1873 
October          1. 1873 
October           1.  1873 
January          1. 1875 
January          1, 1875 
January          1, 1875 
June              20, 1875 
December     28.  1875 
December       4.  1877 
February      28. 1002 

S2  00 
2  00 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

Canton 

Erie  County ' 

Buffalo 

2  00 

Broome  County 

Bingham  ton 

2  00 

Jefferson  County 

Watertown 

2  00 

Onondaga  County 

Syracuse 

2  00 

King*  County 

Fiatbuflh 

2  60 

Oneida  County 

Rome 

2  00 

Monroe  County 

2  00 

New  York  City 

Blackwell's  Island 

2  50 
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TABLE  No.  3 

Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  State  paupers  committed 

each  year  since  the  act  went  into  operation,  October  22, 1873. 


Male. 


Female. 


ToUL 


For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1874 . 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1875. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1876. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1877. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1880. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1881 . 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1882. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1883. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1884. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1885. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1887. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1888. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1889. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1890. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1891 . 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1892. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1893. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1894. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1896. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1897. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1898. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1899. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1900. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1901 . 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1902. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1903. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1904. 
For  the  year  ending  September  30.  1905. 

Aggregate 


513 
5€6 
614 
707 
930 
,326 
,023 
.046 
.024 
.033 
.378 
.409 
.252 
.247 
,317 
.369 
,133 
.026 
.095 
,057 
.490 
.669 
.589 
,448 
,300 
.582 
,522 
,371 
.471 
.235 
825 
442 


50 
88 
119 
165 
190 
261 
320 
327 
368 
893 
514 
439 
354 
370 
848 
388 
807 
339 
272 
349 
484 
502 
513 
539 
504 
467 
850 
314 
256 
201 
146 
101 


663 
654 
633 
872 
1,120 
1,587 
1,343 
1,373 
1,392 
1,426 
1.892 
1.848 
1,606 
1.617 
1.665 
1.757 
1.440 
1,365 
1,367 
1,406 
1,074 
2,171 
2.102 
1,987 
1,804 
2,049 
1,872 
1,685 
1,727 
1.436 
971 
543 


36,909 


10.338 


47,247 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACING  OUT  CHILDREN. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Placing  Out  Children  submits  its  annual 
report : 

Under  chapter  204  of  the  Laws  of  1898,  entitled,  "An  act  to 
prevent  evils  and  abuses  in  connection  with  the  placing  out  of 
children,"  the  members,  officers  and  duly  authorized  inspectors 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  are  empowered  to  visit  any  child 
under  the  age  of  16  years,  not  legally  adopted,  placed  out  by 
any  person  or  corporation  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of 
the  Act,  "or  by  any  person  licensed  by  said  Board  to  place  out 
children,"  provided  such  children  are  not  placed  out  with  relatives 
within  the  second  degree  of  relationship. 

The  Legislature  of  1905,  in  chapter  273,  added  a  new  section, 
141-a,  to  the  prior  law.  This  new  section  requires  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  from  all  public  officers 
authorized  to  place  out  dependent  children  in  family  homes. 
Such  reports  must  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  month  whenever 
homes  are  found  for  children,  that  there  may  be  no  long  delay 
before  the  homes  are  visited  by  an  inspector  of  this  Board  to 
determine  whether  they  are  satisfactory. 

The  regular  visitation  of  homes  in  which  children  have  been 
placed  out  has  been  of  great  value  in  the  correction  of  evils  and 
abuses  in  connection  with  the  child  wards  of  the  State.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  will  hereafter  essentially  safeguard  the 
children,  and  through  the  prompt  action  which  is  now  possible 
the  possibilities  of  abuse  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

It  has  been  found  that  some  of  the  officers  and  placing-out 
agents  are  careless  in  the  selection  of  foster  homes.  They  do  not 
make  a  thorough  preliminary  examination  into  such  homes  or 
into  the  character  of  those  who  make  application  for  the  care 
of  children.  Their  chief  desire  seems  to  be  to  relieve  counties 
or  towns  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  when  they  have  ac- 
complished this  they  act  as  though  their  duty  is  completed. 

The  placing-out  law,  however,  does  not  relieve  local  authorities 
from  the  responsibility  which  the  guardianship  of  dependent  chil- 
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dren  imposes.  It  is  their  duty  to  make  frequent  visitations  to  the 
homes  in  which  they  place  children  and  satisfy  themselves  by 
careful  personal  examinations  that  the  children  are  receiving 
satisfactory  treatment. 

In  one  particular  there  seems  to  be  less  attention  given  than 
in  others.  This  is  the  matter  of  school  attendance.  Children 
are  frequently  placed  by  public  officers  in  homes  with  people  who 
do  not  permit  them  to  attend  school.  This  is  especially  true  of 
many  placements  of  children  over  the  age  of  14  years.  Children 
of  this  age  are  able  to  do  considerable  work  in  or  about  the 
house  or  on  the  farm  and  their  value  as  workers  causes  the 
necessity  for  their  attendance  at  school  to  be  ignored.  The 
school  law  of  the  State  requires  the  attendance  of  all  children 
of  school  age  during  a  part  of  each  year.  The  children  are  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  and  opportunities  which  will  fit  them  for 
good  citizenship,  and  placing-out  officers  should  insist  upon  them. 
As  a  rule,  the  children  are  well  fed  and  clothed  and  are  kindly 
treated.  There  Are  but  few  instances  in  which  the  placed-out 
ehildren  do  not  have  these  things.  If,  in»  addition,  they  can 
always  have  the  opportunities  for  an  education,  the  placementi 
will  be  very  satisfactory.  Your  committee  is  able  to  state  that 
most  of  the  placing-out  officers  and  county  superintendents  do 
now  insist  that  children  shall  have  educational  opportunities  and 
suitable  moral  training,  and  that  the  question  of  financial  saving 
to  the  counties  receives  less  consideration  than  does  the  humane 
purpose  to  find  suitable  homes  for  these  dependent  wards. 

This  work  is  of  such  great  ultimate  importance  that  every 
child  placed  out  by  any  person,  society  or  corporation  in  the, 
State  should  be  visited  periodically  by  the  Inspectors  of  this 
Board.  This  is  especially  necessary  to  protect  the  young  girls 
and  secure  for  them  proper  training  and  supervision  during  the 
years  immediately  prior  to  maturity.  In  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  Legislature  of  1905 
made  provision  for  a  woman  inspector  to  visit  these  homes.  She 
began  her  work  on  October  1st,  1905,  and  has  demonstrated 
already  that  it  is  of  special  benefit  to  have  a  competent  woman 
to  make  these  visitations.  Unfortunately,  with  only  one  inspector 
it  is  impossible  to  visit  all  the  homes  in  which  children  are  placed 
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out  by  public  officers  and  private  societies  of  the  State.  More 
than  400  children  were  placed  out  by  superintendents  and  over- 
seers alone  during  the  year,  and  the  various  charitable  societies 
and  agencies  should  visit  them  regularly  and  an  inspection  should 
be  made  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  State*  inspector.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  for  one  inspector  to  make  all  the  visitations  which 
the  hundreds  of  placements  require,  and  your  Committee  sug- 
gests the  appointment  of  an  additional  inspector  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  inspec- 
tions made  by  this  Board  do  not  relieve  the  county  authorities 
of  their  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  dependent  children 
they  place  out..  They  must  take  final  action  whenever  unfit 
homes  are  reported,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  in  every  in- 
stance where  such  homes  have  been  reported  the  county  super- 
intendent or  other  responsible  placing-out  officer  has  at  once 
removed  the  child  to  a  new  home. 

The  reports  of  the  inspections  of  these  homes  are  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Board  and  will  furnish  in  time  valuable  statis- 
tics for  study.  The  main  fact  which  already  stands  out  from 
these  reports  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  home  selections  have 
been  satisfactory.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  placements  made 
by  the  county  superintendents  and  other  local  authorities  but 
ateo  of  those  made  by  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  which  reports 
all  its  placements  to  this  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MICHAEL  J.  SOANLAN, 
WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 
AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 
RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 

Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSPECTION. 

The  Department  of  Inspection  is  charged  with  the  visitation 
and  inspection  of  the  private  charities  of  the  State  which  are 
in  receipt  of  public  moneys.  These  philanthropies  comprise  dis- 
pensaries, eleemosynary  educational  institutions,  fresh-air 
charities,  homes  for  the  aged,  homes  for  children  including  in- 
fant asylums,  hospitals,  placing-out  agencies,  reformatories  and 
temporary  homes. 

The  agents  of  the  Department  in  addition  to  special  inspections 
and  visits  to  societies,  institutions  and  individuals  in  the  course 
of  the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  made  648  general 
inspections  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905. 

The  following  tables  indicate  in  a  brief  form  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  inmates  of  the  homes  for  children  during  the  years  1903, 
1904  and  1905:  I 


Sex: 


Male.... 
Female. 


Total. 


Age  at  Tims  or  Admission: 

Under  2  years , 

Between  2  and    5  years 

Between  5  and  10  years 

Over  10  years , 

Not  stated 

Aoe  at  Close  or  Fiscal  Year: 

Under  2  years , 

Between  2  and    5  years 

Between  5  and    10  years 

Between  10  and  16  years. . . . 

Over  16  years 

Not  stated 

•Civil  Condition: 

Orphan 

Half-orphan 

Parents  living 

Unknown  or  not  stated 


•Physical'  Condition: 

Healthy 

Fair 

Not  healthy 

Not  stated 


•Mental  Condition: 

Intelligent 

Fair 

Weak 

Not  stated 


Sept.  30, 
1903. 


15,832 
11.968 


27,800 


4,184 

6,916 

11,986 

4,480 

234 

2,070 

3,781 

11,844 

9,226 

645 

234 

2,051 

13,146 

9,355 

3,248 


23,212 

2,388 

2,080 

120 


23,603 

1,678 

239 

2,280 


Sept.  30. 
1904. 


17,187 
12,983 


30,170 


3,489 

6,415 

13,649 

6,398 

219 

2,126 

3,547 

11,434 

12,156 

688 

219 

2,135 
14,280 
10,565 

3,190 


26,501 

2,236 

1,263 

170 


27,061 

617 

163 

2,329 


Sept.  30, 
1905. 


17,129 
13,118 


30,247 


3,309 

6,408 

13,727 

6,582 

221 

2,153 

3,311 

11,562 

12,211 

798 

212 

2,108 
14,158 
11,106 

2,875 


26,414 

2,433 

1,224 

176 


27,113 

802 

174 

2,158 


•  These  statistics  represent  conditions  reported  at  time  of  admission . 
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Sept.  80, 

Sept.  80. 

8ept.  30. 

1003. 

1004. 

1005. 

0,818 

11,023 

10,010 

5,414 

6,180 

6,145 

3,034 

3,805 

3,002 

2,703 

2,840 

2,724 

1,011 

2,000 

2,111 

1,430 

1,402 

1,458 

810 

1,046 

1,034 

605 

620 

651 

420 

406 

422 

276 

208 

287 

203 

176 

214 

111 

145 

100 

58 

64 

03 

30 

27 

43 

21 

21 

14 

11 

7 

14 

18 

21 

26 

205 

170 

187 

8,833 

6,871 

6,436 

0,135 

11,681 

13,820 

3,041 

3,070 

3,106 

5,053 

5,312 

5,469 

3,533 

3,048 

1,137 

2,066 

2,701 

2,207 

17,567 

10,667 

20,973 

2,807 

3,065 

3,274 

652 

701 

586 

3,740 

3,830 

2,813 

50 

206 

304 

Duration  of  Institutional  Life: 

Leas  than  1  year 

Between    1  and    2  years 

Between    2  and    3  yean 

Between    Sand    4  yean 

Between    4  and    5  yean 

Between    Sand    6 yean 

Between   6  and   7  yean 

Between    7  and    8  yean 

Between    8  and    0  yean 

Between    0  and  10  yean 

Between  10  and  11  yean 

Between  11  and  12  yman 

Between  12  and  13  yean 

Between  13  and  14  yean 

Between  14  and  15  yean 

Between  15  and  16  yean 

Over  16  yean 

How  Entered: 

By  birth 

By  magistrates 

By  eommissionen  of  charities. . . 

By  other  poor  law  officers 

By  parents,  guardians  or  friends. 
Otherwise  or  not  stated 

How  Supported: 

By  institutions 

By  cities 

By  counties 

By  towns 

By  parents,  guardians  or  friends 
Otherwise  or  not  stated 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ALMSHOUSES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

In  making  its  annual  report,  your  Committee  on  Almshouses 
is  able  to  state  that,  as  a  rule,  the  institutions  intended  for  the 
public  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  are  in  satisfactory  condition. 
The  progressive  movement  which  began  a  number  of  years  ago 
still  continues.  It  has  been  marked  by  improvements  of  various 
kinds,  including  new  buildings  and  additions  to  equipment. 
Several  almshouses  have  opened  new  buildings  recently,  and,  in 
one  instance,  that  of  the  Clinton  County  Almshouse,  a  new  group 
of  buildings,  constituting  an  almshouse  on  the  cottage  plan,  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  buildings  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  supervisors  of  several  counties  are  considering  the 
question  of  either  rebuilding  or  making  radical  changes  in  the 
almshouses  under  their  charge,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  last  of  the  older  type  of  almshouse  will  have  disap- 
peared. There  is,  not  a  single  example  of  that  type  remaining  in 
the  original  form.  The  introduction  of  modern  equipment, 
arrangements  for  sanitation,  or  a  reconstruction  of  the  interiors 
have  so  changed  the  older  almshouses  that  they  no  longer  can 
be  said  to  represent  the  former  type  of  institution.  Every  alms- 
house in  this  State  has  had  extensive  alteration  within  the  past 
ten  years;  though  the  exteriors  may  retain  their  original  forms, 
the  interiors  have  been  radically  changed  and  always  for  the 
better.  Thus,  the  progress  of  a  decade  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
structural  changes  or  in  the  equipment. 

Care  of  the  Sick. 

Among  the  most  important  additions  to  the  almshouses  are 
those  intended  for  the  sick. 

Monroe  county  has  at  last  opened  its  new  hospital  and  its 
well-ventilated,  sunny  warde,  wide  halls  and  good  sanitary  equip- 
ment will  enable  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  almshouse  to  take 
better  care  of  the  sick  poor  than  has  been  possible  heretofore. 
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The  new  building  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  about  two 
hundred  patients,  and  hereafter  all  cases  of  acute  sickness 
among  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  all  cases  requiring  frequent 
medical  or  surgical  attention,  and  such  patients  of  the  chronic 
class  as  should  have  special  consideration  will  be  cared  for  in 
this  building.  By  this  classification  the  old  almshouse  wards 
will  be  relieved!  of  the  presence  of  the  sick,  and  the  other  inmates 
will  have  more  room  and  liberty  than  was  heretofore  possible. 

In  Orleans  county,  the  new  hospital  is  a  smaller  building  than 
that  connected  with  the  Monroe  County  Almshouse,  but  it  is  a 
good,  well-arranged  building  with  accommodations  sufficient  for 
the  average  number  of  dependents  who  must  be  cared  for  by  the 
county. 

Changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Erie  County 
Hospital  but  its  crowded  condition  militates  against  the  efficient 
care  and  oversight  of  the  patients.  The  medical  service  is  satis- 
factory  but  the  patients  are  not  looked  after  as  they  should  be. 
A  number  of  patients  have  left  the  hospital  without  permission 
of  the  authorities;  in  one  or  two  instances,  going  out  through 
windows  or  making  use  of  a  fire-escape.  This  indicates  a  lack 
of  proper  supervision  which  may  be  due  to  *the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  dependent  poor  iD 
the  city  of  New  York  have  been  increased  during  the  year  and 
movements  are  under  way  which  will  result  in  a  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hospital  facilities  of  the  city  and  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  hospitals. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  New  York  City  with  its  vast 
population  is  not  now  adequately  supplied  with  hospitals  under 
public  control.  It  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  public 
hospitals  are  not  located  so  as  to  best  serve  the  city's  need. 
A  systematic  study  of  the  city  and  of  its  probable  development 
and  a  comprehensive  grouping  of  its  population  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  sick  will  result  in  such  distribution  of  the 
public  hospitals  and  such  plans  for  the  future  as  will  make  the 
city  system  more  serviceable  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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Extension. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  city  of  New 
York  believes  that  not  less  than  $15,000,000  should  be  appro- 
priated for  new  buildings  and  equipments  intended  for  the  city's 
dependents.  Of  this  amount  a  large  portion  must  be  spent 
on  buildings  intended  to  provide  more  room  for  the  sick  poor 
on  the  islands  of  the  East  river.  Another  large  sum  must  be 
spent  to  provide  new  dormitories  for  the  aged  and  infirm  who 
are  now  cafed  for  in  the  Flatbush  Almshouse  in  Brooklyn.  The 
removal  of  the  workhouse  and  penitentiary  from  BlackwelPs 
Island  should  be  accomplished  soon  and  that  island  be  reserved 
for  use  as  a  public  park  and  for  buildings  for  the  sick.  If  this 
plan  is  carried  out  great  changes  are  not  far  distant  in  the 
public  charitable  institutions  of  New  York  City,  changes  which 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  a  radical  rearrangement  of 
the  system. 

Protection  against  Fire. 

Your  Committee  has  repeatedly  in  the  past  urged  the  necessity 
of  ample  provisions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
the  institutions  intended  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm. 
During  the  year  the  wisdom  of  this  recommendation  was  illus- 
trated by  the  destruction  of  the  Clinton  County  Almshouse,  on 
Which  occasion  one  life  was  lost.  Every  almshouse  should  have 
ample  protection  against  the  fire  danger  and  the  employees  and  in- 
mates be  drilled  for  quick  action  in  an  emergency.  Water  under 
sufficient  pressure  carried  by  standpipes  to  every  floor,  with  hose 
for  the  halls,  outside  hydrants  with  sufficient  hose  and  a  steam  pump 
able  to  throw  streams  over  the  roof  should  be  installed  in  every 
almshouse  and  similar  institution  in  the  State.  In  addition  to 
this  there  should  be  ample  supplies  of  chemical  extinguishers 
and  the  employees  be  instructed  in  their  use  so  that  fires  may 
be  checked  before  they  have  time  to  get  under  way.  Loss  of  life 
will  be  avoided  also  if  there  are  ample  well-located  fire  escapes 
of  suitable  pattern  for  easy  and  quick  descent  by  the  aged  and 
infirm.  Any  other  form  of  fire  escape  will  prove  a  snare  in  time 
of  need.    Borne  almshouses  have  ladder  escapes.    These  may  do 
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for  young  persons  but  are  not  suitable  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
and  are  absolutely  impossible  for  paralytics  or  other  persons 
who  would  have  to  be  carried  down  them.  The  difference  in  cost 
between  special  easy  fire  escapes  and  those  which  will  prove  un- 
serviceable in  time  of  need  is  not  very  great,  but  if  it  were,  the 
lesser  cost  cannot  justify  the  erection  of  fire  escapes  which  will 
prove  useless  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  W.  ROSENDALE, 
WM.  R.  REMINGTON, 
RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
Committee  an  Almshouse*. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ALMSHOUSES  AND  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN 
THE  FIRST  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  have  made  noticeable  progress  from  year  to  year. 
Whatever  good  a  Commissioner  has  accomplished  in  his  term 
of  office,  it  has  not  been  in  the  direction  of  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  would  seem  as  if  each  Commissioner  builded  fotf  his  day, 
carrying  out  only  those  plans  of  his  predecessor  to  which  the  city 
was  bound  by  contract.  The  former  term  of  office,  two  years, 
was  far  too  short  for  any  Commissioner  to  accomplish  great 
reforms. 

However,  there  are  certain  lines  along  which  consecutive 
efforts  might  have  been  put  forth,  viz.:  (1)  a  uniform  system  of 
records  of  inmates  or  patients  to  be  used  in  all  institutions  and 
bureaus;  (2)  to  establish  modern  methods  of  accounting,  in- 
cluding a  system  of  accounting  for  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  alimony  for  both  boroughs;  (3)  a  safe  system  of  passes; 
(4)  a  careful  keeping  of  the  time  of  employees. 

Each  institution  has  been  run  independently  in  a  measure,  the 
superintendents  giving  little  thought  to  the  welfare  of  the  De- 
partment as  a  whole.  The  institution  heads  have  not  been  called 
together  in  council,  many  who  have  been  years  in  service  never 
meeting  one  another. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  a  definite  and  well-considered  policy 
is :  Buildings  much  out  of  repair,  and  in  many  instances  danger- 
ous and  unfit  for  tenancy ;  plumbing  obsolete  in  style  and  so  worn  * 
as  to  prove  a  nuisance  and  even  a  menace  to  health ;  a  fire  alarm 
system  inadequate  in  scope  and  out  of  order;  lack  of  attention 
paid  to  fire  drills  and  proper  night-watch  service;  improper 
classification  of  inmates  or  patients,  partly  because  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  what  proper  classification  means,' and  partly 
because  of  insufficient  or  ill-adapted  accommodations:  waste  in 
coal  consumption  by  divided  heating  plants;  numbers  of  in- 
26 
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efficient  employees  of  the  lower  grade,  and  those  of  higher  grades 
improperly  designated  or  underpaid;  the  erection  of  temporary 
wooden  buildings  to  house  the  increased  population,  which  are 
often  used  for  those  afflicted  with  infectious  complaint© — build- 
ings that  are  costly  to  maintain  and  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  administration"  and  improper 
methods  that  have  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  may  be  cited 
the  method  followed  in  the  care  of  the  property  of  patients  at 
some  of  the  hospitals  of  the  department.  Patients  entering  the 
institution  are  requested  to  leave  with  the  property  clerk  who 
is  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  reception,  their  valuables  for 
safe  keeping.  Unless  they  are  "stretcher  cases"  or  physically 
disabled,  no  search  is  made  of  their  clothing  or  of  the  packages 
they  bring  with  them,  with  the  result  that  money  or  valuables 
are  often  left  in  the  clothing  or  taken  into  the  wards,  and  the 
patients  in  numbers  of  instances  have  lost  their  property.  The 
property  clerk  lists  the  valuables  received  by  him  in  a  book  of 
record.  No  receipt  is  given  the  patient,  and  when  about  to  leave. 
the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  ward  from  which  he  is  to  be  discharged 
obtains  the  projierty  and  gives  the  property  clerk  a  receipt  there- 
for. Neither  the  patient  nor  the  institution  is  properly  protected 
by  this  method. 

A  better  way  would  be  to  search  all  the  clothing  and  packages 
of  the  patient  upon  entrance,  and  give  the  patient  a  receipt  for 
valuables  found  in  his  possession.  If  any  money  is  returned  to 
the  patient  for  use  while  at  the  institution,  a  receipt  should  be 
taken  by  the  property  clerk  for  the  amount  returned.  UpoD 
leaving,  the  patient,  and  not  the  nurse,  should  give  a  receipt 
for  all  money  or  property  returned  to  hjm.  By  this  method  the 
loss  of  the  property  of  patients  will  be  guarded  against. 

Census. 
The  average  daily  census  for  the  whole  department  for  1905 
was  10,307,  or  423  more  daily  than  were  cared  for  during 
1904,  when  the  average  daily  census  was  9,884.  The  census  of 
all  the  institutions  has  shown  a  steady  increase,  so  uniform  and 
so  likely  to  be  even  more  rapid  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
the  great  influx  of  population  that  the  needs  of  the  institutions 
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as  regard  housing,  maintenance/  and  care,  could,  with  fore- 
thought, have  been  provided  for  without  the  necessity  for  the 
erection  of  temporary  buildings.  That  private  hospitals  are  pro- 
vided with  every  device-known  to  modern  hospital  equipment  and 
are  complete  in  every  detail,  and  that  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  city's  charity  should  be  deprived  in  the  public  hos- 
pitals of  proper  care  and  sufficient  nursing,  is  to  be  deplored. 
This  condition  in  the  public  hospitals  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  sick 
poor,  to  properly  present  to  the  general  public  the  needs  both 
present  and  future  of  this  class  of  institutions.  A  propaganda 
should  be  instituted  to  present  persistently  and  forcefully  a 
definite  policy  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  for  the  extension  of  the 
hospitals  upon  Black  well's  Island;  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
chronic  and  convalescent  adult  patients,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  smaller  reception  hospitals  distributed  throughout  the  city  for 
the  treatment  of  acute  cases.  With  the  division  of  the  city  into 
hospital  districts  and  the  establishment  of  a  reception  hospital 
in  each  district,  abundant  provision  might  be  made  for  the  care 
of  the  city's  sick  poor  without  the  necessity  of  sending  them  to 
the  private  hospitals,  where  the  cost  of  treatment  and  mainte- 
nance is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  city's  institutions.  A 
further  benefit  would  be  the  prevention  of  the  transfer  of  patients 
from  private  and  public  hospitals  to  the  Island  institutions 
before  they  were  fit  for  transfer.  Interesting  data  along  this 
line  may  be  expected  when  the  Commission  of  Public  Hospitals 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  makes  its  report. 

Appropriations. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  as 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  the  year 
1905  compared  with  those  for  1904  show  only  a  slight  increase  for 
1905,  while  the  daily  census  has  materially  increased  and  will  of 
a  certainty  continue  to  increase  for  the  years  to  come. 

While  the  increase  of  ? 636,338.43  asked  for  is  necessary,  still 
the  administration  of  these  institutions  as  a  whole  has  been  so 
out  of  hand  that  in  some  directions  money  has  been  expended 
unwisely  and  in  many  ways  a  saving  can  be  made.    The  employ- 
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ment  of  large  numbers  of  persons  recruited  from  the  almshouse 
and  workhouse  class,  many  of  them  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor, 
means  a  force  low  in  efficiency  and  morale,  and  more  costly  to 
maintain  than  one  of  a  higher  grade.  With  provision  for  increas- 
ing the  wages  of  employees  who  are  now  paid  f  10.00  to  $12.50 
per  month  and  maintenance,  a  better  class  of  employees  could  be 
obtained,  who  would  render  more  efficient  service.  A  revision  of 
the  salaries  of  this  class  of  employees  is  necessary,  as  those  doing 
exactly  the  same  work  are  paid  $  10.00,  $12.00  and  $12.50  per 
month,  with  maintenance,  at  Randall's  Island,  and  in  the  City 
Home  and  City  Hospital  on  BlackweiPs  Island. 

A  saving  can  be  made  by  a  strict  observance  of  Department 
Rule  9,  Chapter  1,  enacted  in  June  1903,  that  "He  (the  Superin- 
tendent) shall  not  permit  any  person,  other  than  the  officers, 
employees,  members  of  the  house  staff,  and  minor  members  of 
his  family,  to  take  their  meals  or  sleep  in  any  part  of  the  insti- 
tution except  by  permission  of  the  Commissioner."  A  number  of 
employees  with  large  families,  many  of  them  adults  earning 
wages,  are  maintained  at  the  Department's  expense  at  several 
of  the  institutions. 

Another  saving  might  be  made  by  the  abolition  of  the  mess  at 
the  26th  Street  Dock,  where  a  select  number  of  employees  are 
given  a  daily  meal  at  noon  at  the  Department's  expense. 

The  sum  of  $1,568,200  was  asked  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  new  buildings  and  extraordinary  repairs  to 
existing  buildings  and  apparatus.  The  sum  of  $1,446,267.36  was 
granted.  This  amount  will  provide  for  13  out  of  22  of  the 
purposes  asked  for,  and  will  provide  better  accommodations  for 
the  employees  in  some  of  the  institutions;  increased  capacity  for 
housing  nurses;  funds  for  carrying  on  the  building  of  the  new 
Municipal  Lodging  House.  It  provides  also  for  the  erection  of 
Bradford  Street  Emergency  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  for  building  the 
new  Coney  Island  Hospital ;  and  a  provision  of  $800,000,  which 
carries  with  it  a  pledge  for  an  additional  $1,000,000,  for  the  New 
York  City  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  to  be  erected  at  the  Farm 
Colony,  Staten  Island.  The  increase  of  the  appropriation  for  tht 
erection  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Hospital  is  a  wise  one, 
whether  this  hospital  is  finally  erected  upon  property  recently 
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acquired  in  connection  with  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony, 
Staten  Inland,  or  upon  the  north  end  of  Blackwell's  Island, 
where  abundant  space  is  available.  During  the  year  1905,  the 
average  daily  census  of  consumptives  at  the  infirmary  in  con- 
nection with  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  has  been  492,  while  in 
the  winter  the  census  frequently  rose  to  over  60O.  In  every 
hospital  of  the  Department  may  still  be  found  a  considerable 
number  of  tuberculosis  patients  for  whom  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation at  the  infirmary. 

Boat  Service. 

A  boat  service  from  the  City  to  the  Island  institutions  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  from  the  Correction  Department 
should  be  maintained.  As  arranged  at  present  three  crews 
operate  the  ferry,  a  Charities  Crew,  a  Correction  Crew,  and  a 
composite  crew  made  up  from  both.  The  steamer  "  Brennan  "  of 
the  Charities  Department  transports  prisoners  to  the  Island 
daily  from  East  26th  Street;  the  men  prisoners  who  are  dis- 
charged are  taken  across  at  70th  Street  upon  the  steamer 
"Thomas  M.  Mulry,"  and  the  women  are  brought  down  to  26th 
Street  on  the  steamer  "Brennan."  When  the  prisoners  are 
brought  across  at  70th  Street  upon  the  early  morning  trip,  it 
renders  it  unpleasant  for  the  women  and  school  children  who 
make  the  trip  at  the  same  hour.  This  intermingling  of  the  City's 
poor  and  the  workers  in  the  institutions  with  the  prisoners 
is  contrary  to  present  day  policy  and  a  different  arrangement 
should  be  made.  The  pier  at  the  foot  of  East  26th  Street  should 
also  be  given  up  solely  to  the  Charities  Department,  in  order  that 
the  separation  between  Charities  and  Correction  may  be  made 
complete. 

The  Morgue. 

(Foot  of  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City.) 
The  public  morgue,  which  is  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults,  is 
in  bad  condition.  The  conditions  are  such  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  city.  The  capacity  is  far  below  that  required  by  a  city  of 
this  size.  A  morgue  with  a  capacity  for  at  least  250  bodies 
should  be  established.  While*  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
city  will  ever  have  to  face  another  such  disaster  as  the  Slo- 
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cum  disaster,  still,  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  New  York,  accidents 
involving  great  loss  of  life  are  likely  to  occur.  The  construc- 
tion is  faulty,  and  the  refrigeration  plant  is  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  morgue.  Effort  was  made  to  reduce  the 
unpleasant  odor  by  the  installation  of  nine  12-inch  ventilating 
stacks.  The  result,  however,  raised  the  temperature  and  added 
to  the  already  unfavorable  conditions.  The  temperature  of  the 
boxes  seldom  went  below  freezing  point,  whereas  frequent  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  temperature  ranged  from  38  degrees 
to  58  degrees  in  various  boxes.  The  condition  in  the  section 
used  for  keeping  the  "  floaters  "  was  much  worse  than  that  in  the 
main  division.  Here  the  temperature  was  very  high,  even  in  cold 
weather,  and  neither  the  boxes  nor  the  floor  beneath  the  racks 
were  kept  clean.  Bellevue  Hospital  is  under  obligation  to  fur- 
nish both  sufficient  refrigeration  for  the  boxes  and  heat  for  the 
offices  and  rooms,  neither  of  which  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  During  the  fall,  however,  improvement  wag  made  in 
the  matter  of  heating,  and  additional  radiation  was  furnished. 
The  tables  used  in  the  autopsy  room  are  old  in  design  and  should 
be  replaced  by  tables  of  modern  construction.  Better  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  undertakers'  room,  in  order  to  keep  it  In  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  cleanliness. 


MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE, 
(398  First  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 
William  C.  Yorke,  Superintendent. 
Number  of  lodgers  cared  for  during  the  year,  51,987. 
The  demands  made  upon  the  lodging  house  have  been  some- 
what less  than  during  the  past  year.    This  institution  has  been 
under  the  same  management  as  during  1904.    Frequent  inspec- 
tions both  by  day  and  night  have  shown  that  it  has  been  well 
managed.    The  building  has  been  kept  scrupulously  clean,  the 
labor  of  the  lodgers  having  been  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
During  the  year  51,987  persons  were  fed,  lodged,  bathed,  their 
clothing  fumigated,  and  given,  when  needed,  medical  and  surgi- 
cal aid. 
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During  the  year  a  new  method  of  cleansing  the  bed  springs  was 
introduced,  and  the  tin  tcups  and  saucers,  as  well  as  spoons, 
were  sterilized  after  each  using. 

The  appliances  for  use  in  the  event  of  fire  were  found  to  be  in 
good  order.  No  great  improvements  in  the  building  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  the  close 
of  1906  the  new  lodging  house  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It 
is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  a  contract  for  the  building  of 
a  new  Municipal  Lodging  House  on  East  25th  street  has  been 
awarded.  The  Church  Construction  Company  being  the  lowest 
bidders,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  them  for  $273,900.  The 
cost  of  the  ground  was  $41,500.  The  ground  was  broken  Decern- 
ben  11,  1905,  and  the  work  is  being  rapidly  advanced. 

BUREAU  OF  DEPENDENT  ADULTS,  MANHATTAN  AND  THE 

BRONX. 

(Foot  of  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City.) 

George  W.  Meeks,  Superintendent. 

Total  number  of  cases  (including  issuing  of  passes  to  Ran- 
dall's and  Blackwell's  Island)  handled  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1905,  117,230. 

The  work  of  this  department  increased  during  the  year  1905. 
The  "Court  Fund"  (money  paid  into  the  department  by  hus- 
bands who  failed  to  support  their  wives  and  childTen,  and  also 
by  children  who  failed  to  support  their  parents)  was  $  128,070.98, 
an  increase  over  1904  of  $17,948.59.  An  examination  of  this 
Bureau  reveals  the  fact  that  the  methods  are  not  only  obsolete, 
but  are  so  lax  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  properly  balance  the 
account.  This  condition  of  affairs  renders  peculations  easy,  and 
difficult  to  discover.  An  immediate  installation  of  a  rational 
and  proper  system  is  imperative. 

The  present  system  of  keeping  the  records  of  the  cases  cared  for 
in  the  outside  or  private  hospitals  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  is  both  obsolete  and  cumbersome,  and  much  of  the 
work  is  duplicated.  Together  with  the  maintenance  of  an  obso- 
lete system  and  a  general  lack  of  observation,  the  work  of  the 
office  is  in  arrears;  the  natural  result  being  that  the  \^>rk  of  in- 
vestigation is  at  times  hurried,  insufficient  examinations  of  cases 
are  made,  and  cases  are  often  left  in  the  examiner's  hands  too 
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long.  A  card  filing  system  should  be  adopted  which  will  cover 
the  five  classes  into  which  these  cases  are  divided.  An  improve- 
ment should  also  be  made  in  the  "tally  records  of  acceptance 
for  public  pay,"  rendering  the  work  of  approving  the  monthly 
bills  of  hospitals  more  accurate  ajid  less  arduous.  An  entire  re- 
organization of  this  office  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  clerical 
work  may  be  reduced  in  volume  and  the  examiners  accomplish 
a  larger  proportion  of  work. 

The  notifications  by  the  hospitals  accepting  public  charges  for 
treatment  should  reach  the  Department  within  twenty-four  hours, 
whereas  now  it  is  many  days  and  sometimes  weeks  before  some  of 
these  cases  are  reported,  rendering  it  impossible  to  properly  pass 
upon  them.  The  same  laxity  in  reporting  discharges  is  noted, 
and  should  be  rectified. 


BUREAU  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  BOROUGHS  OF  MAN- 
HATTAN AND  THE  BRONX. 

(66  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 
Frederick  E.  Bauer,  Superintendent. 

Number  of  children  proposed  for  commitment,  7,744. 

Number  of  reinvest  igations,  9,839. 

At  this  Bureau,  the  character  of  work  done  is  found  to  be 
conducted  in  most  respects  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  qys- 
tem  of  recording  investigations  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  other 
departments,  in  that  more  modern  forms  of  entry  are  used, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  labor  saving  devices  of  the  library  card 
index  character,  the  work  of  reference  has  been  considerably  ex- 
pedited. The  system,  however,  is  not  complete.  The  demands 
upon  the  clerical  force  are  so  great  that  many  makeshifts  have 
of  necessity  been  consented  to,  and  consequently  affect  the  des- 
patch  of  current  work  of  filing  and  completing  records.  The 
work  should  be  so  systematized  as  to  permit  the  examiners  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  work  of  investigation  of  cases 
presented  for  commitment.  The  work  of  reexamination  of  cases 
is  in  arrears. 

Durinftthe  year  1905,  the  number  of  children  proposed  for  com- 
mitment was  7,744,  or  90  less  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
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11,918  children  were  maintained  as  public  charges  in  private  insti- 
tutions, the  care  of  which  cost  the  city  ?  1,611,258.56.  The  total 
amount  of  money  collected  from  parents  and  guardians  by  this 
Bureau  for  the  year  1905,  for  the  support  of  children  committed 
to  institutions,  amounted  to  $26,076.49,  which  amount  nearly 
equaled  that  expended1  in  salaries  for  the  Bureau. 


CITY  HOSPITAL,  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 
James  D.  Lamb,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  702. 

Paid  employees,  215. 

Medical  house  staff,  23. 

Number  of  patients  cared  for  during  the  year,  5,049. 

Remaining  December  31,  1905,  344. 

Considerable  progress,  though  slow,  was  made  at  this  institu- 
tion during  1905.  The  laundry  building,"  which  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  December  23,  1904>  was  rebuilt  and  the  new 
laundry  machinery  installed.  The  second  floor  is  used  for  an 
ironing  room.  The  third  floor,  which  was  formerly  used1  for 
women  employees,  was  not  rebuilt.  These  women  employees  are 
cared  for  in  the  out-wards  until  the  temporary  pavilions  aTe  ready 
for  occupancy. 

The  work  on  the  Strecker  Memorial  Laboratory  was  practically 
completed,  and  provides  adequate  quarters  and  facilities  for  ex- 
perimental pathology  and  bacteriology. 

The  work  on  the  new  boiler  house  progressed  slowly  but  was 
not  finished  for  service  during  the  year.  The  grounds,  on  ac- 
count of  the  work  in  progress,  notably  the  construction  of  sub- 
ways for  the  steam  and  return  pipes,  were  kept  in  badly  dis- 
ordered condition. 

The  hospital  proper  w^s  further  protected  during  the  year  by 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  1,500  feet  of  21/£:in.  cotton  web 
hose.  The  old  hose  was  removed  and  the  new  was  connected 
with  the  standpipes  and  distributed  throughout  the  building. 
About  400  feet  was  mounted  upon  the  wheel  reel  which  is  kept 
in  the  engine  room.  The  two  large  liquid  chemical  extinguishers 
proved  upon  test  to  be  worthless  and  were  condemned.  Seventy- 
five  liquid  chemical  extinguishers  were  purchased  and  distributed 
throughout  the  buildings. 
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Throe  temporary,  one-story  wooden  pavilions,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  patients,  are  in  course  of  construction.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  one  of  these  for  the  housing  of  women  employees, 
whose  dormitory  was  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  laundry 
building. 

The  largest  census  of  this  hospital  during  the  year  was  886  pa- 
tients, which  necessitated  the  use  of  the  top  floor  of  the  new 
erysipelas  building  for  male  walking  patients. 

While  additional  bed  capacity  for  patients  is  an  urgent  need, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  temporary  wooden  structures  should 
be  erected.  Standing  under  the  shadow  of  a  substantial  stone 
building,  erected  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  they  provide  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  "  hand  to  mouth  "  policy  which  has  obtained 
in  this  Department  for  years.  These  pavilions,  because  of  their 
inflammable  and  flimsy  construction  are  a  constant  menace  to  the 
patients  housed  therein,  as  well  as  to  the  other  buildings.  They 
are  difficult  and  costly  to  heat,  and  in  no  way  meet  the  modern 
demands  of  hospital  construction.  The  old  wooden  building  to 
the  west  of  the  maternity  ward,  as  well  as  the  wooden  structure 
for  housing  male  convalescent  patients,  together  with  a  building 
of  similar  construction  used  as  a  carpenter  shop  to  the  south  of 
the  building  for  male  employees,  should  be  removed,  as  they  are 
dangerous  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  building  used  for  male  con- 
valescent patients  is  insanitary. 

Because  of  the  demands  made  upon  this  hospital,  additional 
bed  capacity  is  an  imperative  need.  There  are  of  necessity  a 
large  number  of  chronic  patients  who  still  need  trained  care.  Two 
wings  should  be  constructed  upon  and  adjoining  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  of  the  east  and  west  ends.  A  domestic  and  ser- 
vice building  should  be  erected  in  the  center  of  the  rear,  in  which 
should  be  accommodations  for  the  kitchen,  dining  rooms  for 
employees,  storehouse,  dietitian's  office,  and  a  diet  kitchen. 

Two  cottages  should  Ik?  erected  upon  the  grounds  in  front  of 
the  main  hospital,  one  to  accommodate  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  other  for  the  medical  staff.  By  the  erection  of  such  buildings, 
a  large  number  of  rooms  would  be  freed  for  legitimate  hospital 
purposes. 

The  elevators  are  old  and  should  be  replaced  by  those  of  modern 
construction. 
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Another  imperative  need  is  the  construction  of  a  dormitory 
building  for  women  employees,  which  should  be  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  in  a  location  corresponding  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  building  for  male  employees  upon  the  east  side  of 
the  grounds. 

The  institution  has  in  the  main  been  well  administered  and  the 
sick  well  cared  for.  The  wards  have  been  clean  and  well  venti- 
lated during  the  day.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  clothing 
closets  were  similarly  well  cared  for. 

The  ward  kitchens  on  the  men's  side  of  the  house,  used-  as  serv- 
ing or  dining  rooms,  are  not  supplied  with  running  water.  This 
should  be  provided  for  at  an  early  date,  as  this  lack  adds  greatly 
to  the  work  and  discomforts  of  the  wards,  necessitating  as  it 
does  the  carrying  of  fresh  and  waste  water  through  the  wards 
to  the  toilet  rooms. 

The  work  of  the  hospital  seemed  to  move  without  friction,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  work  of  the  dietitian,  whose 
authority  in  the  matter  of  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food 
is  not  absolute.  The  dietitian  has  no  voice  as  regards  the  care 
of  the  food  supplies  until  received  in  the  kitchen  upon  her  daily 
requisition.  By  an  unfortunate  verbal  direction  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  communicated  through  the  Superintendent,  the 
head  cook  is  permitted  to  run  his  department  without  the  au- 
thoritative supervision  of  the  dietitian.  A  change  should  be 
made  in  this  particular,  in  order  that  the  Superintendent  may 
be  able  to  hold  one  head  responsible  for  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  the  food. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES,  BLACK- 

WELL'S  ISLAND. 

Mary  S.  Gilmour,  R.  N.,  Superintendent 

Officers  and  supervising  trained  nurses,  17. 

Pupil  nurses,  105. 

Probationers,  13. 

Male  orderlies,  3. 

Employees,  29. 

With  the  completion  during  the  year  of  the  third  wing  of  the 
home,  enough  room  is  now  provided  to  accommodate  all  the  nurses 
and  employees  who  are  connected  with  the  school. 
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The  work  of  the  school  seems  to  have  progressed  smoothly 
daring  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  census  of  the 
home  was  164,  which  included  105  pupil  nurses!  and  13  probation- 
ers. This  school  furnishes  the  women  nurses  not  only  for  the 
City  Hospital,  but  also  for  Gouverneur,  Fordham,  and  Harlem 
Hospitals.  During  the  year  1906  the  three  latter  hospitals  will 
be  largely  increased  and  will  require  an  additional  number  of 
nurses  from  the  New  York  City  Training  School,  unless  a  train- 
ing school  is  established  in  connection  with  Fordham  Hospital. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  AND  INFIRM, 
BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 

Robert  Roberts,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  2,638. 

Officers  and  employees,  206. 

Medical  internes,  7. 

Number  of  inmates  cared  for  during  the  year,  5,558. 

Remaining  December  31,  1905,  2,535. 

The  statement  that  with  many  needs  there  have  been  but  few 
improvements,  sums  up  the  condition  at  this  institution.  With 
a  population  of  2,535  inmates,  148  more  than  upon  the  same  day 
in  1904,  many  improvements  are  needed  in  the  way  of  new  build- 
ings, which  will  permit  of  a  better  classification.  Many  repairs 
to  buildings  are  also  needed. 

This  institution,  probably  because  it  cares  for  the  chronic 
rather  than  the  acutely  ailing,  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  every 
Commissioner  for  years.  Satisfactory  classification  has  been 
difficult,  although  a  closer  and  better  classification  might  be 
effected. 

No  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  bath  and  toilet 
conveniences,  which  still  occupy  the  one-story  wooden  buildings 
adjoining  the  two  stone  buildings  known  as  "The  Barracks." 

Many  of  the  buildings  upon  the  grounds  are  one-story  and  of 
wood.  These  buildings,  largely  used  as  shops,  are  in  close 
proximity  to  residence  buildings,  and  constitute  a  constant 
menace  in  the  event  of  fire.    Several  of  these  buildings  are 
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heated  by  stoves,  which  method  was  responsible  for  the  burning 
of  one  of  them  which  was  used  as  a  tailor  shop.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  heat  all  these  shops  by  steam. 

The  greatest  need  at  this  institution  is  dormitory  accommoda- 
tion® for  paid  mule  employees.  These  men  are  scattered  here  and 
there  among  the  various  buildings,  in  rooms  often  needed  for  the 
inmates  and  in  places  that  are  public  aijd  uncomfortable,  and,  if 
needed  in  an  emergency,  it  would  take  time  to  assemble  them. 

Buildings  should  be  erected  for  the  reception  of  male  and 
female  patients,  as  it  is  necessary  to  place  all  who  enter  this 
institution  almost  immediately  in  the  general  wards  without  the 
period  of  isolation  which  is  desirable.  Increased  dormitory 
accommodations  are  also  needed  for  both  sexes.  Day  rooms  for 
both  men  and  women  are  also  needed,  as  the  building  known  as 
"  The  Klonklike,"  now  used  as  a  day  room  for  men,  is  a  menace 
to  health  and  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
replace  the  present  earth  floor  with  one  of  cement. 

Additional  dining  rooms  for  both  sexes  are  also  needed,  and 
should  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  a  kitchen  at  both  of  the 
barracks. 

The  work  of  the  hospital,  although  concerned  most  largely 
with  the  care  of  the  chronic  sick,  is,  however,  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  an  operating  room  should  be  provided  at  this  institu- 
tion. 

Another  building,  fully  as  important  as  any  of  the  foregoing, 
is  an  industrial  building,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  shops 
which  at  present  are  housed  in  a  one-story  wooden  building 
extending  along  the  east  side  of  the  island  and  in  the  rear  of 
some  of  the  dormitory  buildings. 

Careful  and  frequent  examination  of  the  wards  and  buildings 
throughout  showed  that  they  were  always  in  a  clean  and  well 
ordered  condition.  The  system  of  placing  the  different  wards 
in  charge  of  a  trusty  inmate  is  productive  of  good  results.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  that  the  use  of  open  drinking 
pails  be  discontinued,  some  water  coolers  were  requisitioned. 
The  beds  were  free  from  vermin,  the  bedding  and  linen  clean, 
and  the  beds  in  some  wards  were  aired  till  evening.    The  hospital 
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wards  were  found  to  be  in  a  similar  condition  of  cleanliness, 
and  were  in  good  order  considering  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
stantly in  use  by  the  chronic  sick. 

Some  criticism  of  the  general  management  may  be  made  in 
some  particulars.  The  watchman's  service  has  been  found  upon 
inspection  to  be  perfunctory,  and  a  watchman's  time  clock  should 
be  provided  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  laxity  in  this  particu- 
lar. Employees  who  have  been  discharged  for  insubordination  or 
intoxication  are  often  employed  again  if  their  services  are  in  any 
way  valuable.  This  should  not  be  permitted,  nor  should  the 
institution  employ  any  person  discharged  from  another  institu- 
tion of  the  Department  for  insubordination,  intoxication,  or 
inefficiency. 

In  order  that  a  better  classification  of  the  more  helpless  in- 
mates may  be  made,  one  of  the  larger  wards,  preferably  blind 
ward  No.  1,  should  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  crippled  patients. 
This  is  a  building  of  modern  construction,  and  if  the  porch 
upon  the  southern  side  were  inclosed  by  glass  it  would  make  a 
suitable  workroom  for  the  inmates  who  have  been  encouraged 
quite  successfully  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in 
making  fancy  articles.  Other  wards  upon  the  ground  floor 
of  the  male  barracks  should  also  be  devoted  to  this  class  of 
patients  in  so  far  as  accommodation  is  needed.  Ward  u  L  •  is 
filled,  and  with  the  materials  and  appliances  for  making  various 
fancy  articles  is  at  times  uncomfortably  crowded.  These  pa- 
tients also  eat  in  this  ward,  which  further  adds  to  the  undesir- 
able conditions.  Suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  porch  of 
this  building  be  inclosed  with  glass,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  workshop,  relieving  the  wards  of  confusion  and  litter.  The 
building  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  pay  for  such  an  expensive 
addition,  and  in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained,  a 
two-story  brick  building  should  be  erected  upon  this  site,  the 
main  floor  of  which  should  be  used  for  crippled  and  epileptic 
patients,  while  the  second  floor  could  be  used  for  other  and  km 
helpless  patients. 
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METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL,  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 
J.  B.  Mickle,  M.  D.9  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  including  infirmary  and  training  school,  1,178. 

Officers  and  families,  18. 

Medical  internes,  21. 

Paid  employees,  363. 

Patients  cared  for  during  the  year,  8,151. 

Remaining  December  31,  1905,  1,185. 

The  total  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  proper 
and  in  the  tuberculosis  infirmary  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  1,185. 
Frequently  during  the  year  the  excess  of  patients  in  both  divi- 
sions was  so  great  as  to  call  serious  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  capacity  of  this  hospital.  During  the  year, 
four  temporary  wooden  pavilions  were  erected,  and  are,  un- 
fortunately, erected  so  near  the  tuberculosis  infirmary  as  to 
appear  to  be  a  part  of  that  division,  and  further,  are  m  the  most 
prominent  location.  The  policy  of  erecting  temporary  pavilions 
of  such  slight  construction  and  of  inflammable  material  is  a 
very  questionable  one.  The  beaded  wood  with  which  the  sides 
and  ceilings  are  covered  affords  lodging  places  for  vermin  and 
disease  germs.  They  are  both  difficult  and  costly  to  heat.  Addi- 
tional bed  capacity  is  an  urgent  need  which  should  be  met  by 
wings  added  to  the  main  building. 

These  pavilions  have  a  total  estimated  capacity  of  140.  Two  of 
them  have,  by  reason  of  great  need,  been  devoted  to  dormitory 
purposes,  one  for  men  and  another  for  women  employees.  Two 
tents,  with  a  total  capacity  for  24,  were  also  erected  during  the 
year  for  the  use  of  tubercular  patients. 

The  steam-heating  system  has  been  improved  by  an  extension 
to  the  southwest  annex  of  the  main  hospital.  Repairs  have  been 
made  to  the  roofs  of  the  old  wooden  pavilions  used  for  storage 
purposes.  As  these  buildings  are  both  an  eyesore  and  a  menace 
in  the  event  of  fire,  they  should  be  torn  down  as  quickly  as  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  used  can  be  supplied  in  other 
buildings. 

The  excavation  for  the  new  male  helpers'  dormitory  has  been 
made,  and  the  building  no  doubt  will  progress  rapidly  to  comple- 
tion. 
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Au  isolation  pavilion  for  the  male  and  female  erysipelas  cases, 
a  solarium  for  the  women,  a  reception  building  for  patients,  a 
morgue  and  refuse  incinerating  plant,  are  also  much  needed. 

The  hospital  wards  throughout  are  found  to  be  clean  and  well 
cared  for.  The  lavatories,  toilets  and  bath  rooms  were  also 
found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  nurses  and  order- 
lies appeared  attentive  to  their  duties  and  were  kept  under  close 
supervision  by  the  Suj:>erintendent  of  the  training  school  or  her 
assistants.  The  ground  floor  wards  are  the  least  desirable  of  any 
in  the  building.  On  account  of  their  close  proximity  to  the 
ground  and  little  circulation  of  air  beneath  the  floors,  the  floors 
are  damp,  and  the  wards  rendered  undesirable  thereby.  Ward 
"A"  is  used  for  all  manner  of  purposes.  Upon  this  is  located 
the  female  erysipelas  wards,  eighteen  rooms  occupied  by  male 
employees,  who  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  services,  the 
dietary  kitchen,  dining  rooms  for  employees,  and  the  Protestant 
chapel. 

Ward  "  E,"  also  a  ground-floor  ward,  is  devoted  to  male  alco- 
holic, chronic,  and  unclean  cases. 

A  portion  of  Ward  "0,"  in  the  maternity  division  located 
upon  the  second  floor  of  the  south  wing,  is  devoted  to  the  care 
of  children  of  both  sexes  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
conditions  are  not  ideal,  as  the  children  are  brought  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  into  association  with  adult  female  patient^ 
particularly  upon  the  fire  escape  balcony,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  place  available  for  outside  air. 

Considerable  friction  has  occurred  between  some  officers  of 
the  institution,  which  has  operated  against  its  smooth  running. 
The  authority  of  the  dietitian  over  the  kitchen  is  but  nominal 
because  of  a  verbal  order  from  the  Deputy  Commissioner  by 
which  the  head  cook  is  exempted  from  the  direction  of  the 
dietitian.  The  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  in  that  Depart- 
ment until  her  authority  regarding  the  care,  preparation,  and 
serving  of  the  food  is  made  absolute,  and  she  is  held  directly 
responsible. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  fire  drill  is  regularly  conducted. 
The  fire  alarm  service  from  the  wards  indicating  in  the  office  has 
been  out  of  order.    More  attention  should  be  paid  to  maintain- 
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ing  an  effective  organization  among  the  male  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  possible  fires  in  their  incipiency,  together 
with  more  frequent  drills  of  the  employees. 

Although  the  kitchen  was  found  to  be  clean,  the  building  is 
unfit  for  occupation  and  is  too  worn  for  repair.  The  balance 
of  the  main  floor  and  the  upper  floors  are  used  for  dining 
rooms  and  sleeping  rooms  for  male  employees. 

A  domestic  building  is  needed  in  which  should  be  located  the 
general  and  special  dietary  kitchens,  together  with  dining  rooms 
for  all  employees  and  offices  for  the  steward  and  dietitian. 

Tuberculosis  Infirmary  Department. 

Constantly  increasing  demands  are  made  upon  this  hospital. 
The  tubercular  cases  from  the  Kings  County  Almshouse  were 
sent  here  during  the  year,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
similar  cases  throughout  the  hospitals  which  should  also  be 
cared  for  here  if  the  accommodations  permitted.  In  view  of 
the  character  of  the  disease  and  the  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  some  authorized  legal  restraint  should  be 
vested  in  the  Superintendent  in  order  that  those  patients  who 
are  improving  might  be  kept  on  the  Island  until  they  are  cured, 
and  those  whose  cases  are  hopeless  might  be  retained  there, 
thus  protecting  the  people  of  the  city.  At  present  they  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution  to  visit  friends,  and  may  or  may 
not  return.  If  the  patients  return,  they  are  invariably  in  far 
worse  condition  than  when  they  left. 

The  wards  were  found  to  be  clean  throughout  and  well  cared 
for.  The  proportion  of  nurses  is  too  small  for  the  number  of 
patients  to  be  cared  for.  The  building  for  male  patients  has 
been  painted  throughout  and  stamped  steel  ceilings  have  been 
ordered  for  a  number  of  the  wards,  particularly  in  the  women's 
building.  The  grounds  about  these  buildings  were  made  at- 
tractive during  the  summer  by  keeping  the  grass  well  trimmed, 
and  by  maintenance  of  flower  beds. 

The  employment  of  a  woman  as  director  of  the  men's  dining 
hall  has  resulted  in  decidedly  improved  conditions. 

Upon  December  6th,  dietaries  for  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary 
were  put  in  operation.    These  dietaries  are  considerably  im- 
proved and  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  patients. 
27. 
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METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Jane  M.  Pindell,  R.  N.,  Superintendent. 

Tlie  work  of  the  training  school  has  been  continued  during  the 
year  with  encouraging  results.  The  number  of  nurses  in  train- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year  was  42  pupil  nurses  and  5  proba- 
tioners. Together  with  the  supervising  permanent  head  nurses, 
the  capacity  of  the  home  has  been  severely  taxed.  The  dormi- 
tory accommodations  for  the  "attendants"  at  the  tuberculosis 
infirmary  are  unsatisfactory.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to 
these  employees,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  special  train- 
ing and  that  the  hours  when  off  duty  be  made  more  pleasant 

A  new  nurses'  home  is  an  imperative  necessity,  as  the  build- 
ing is  already  taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  with  the  increas- 
ing census,  demand  is  constantly  being  made  for  more  nurses, 
for  whom  there  is  no  accommodation. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALS  AND   SCHOOLS. 

(Randall's  Island.) 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dunphy,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  1,489. 

Paid  employees,  385. 

Medical  house  staff,  3. 

Number  cared  for  during  the  year,  2,401. 

Remaining  December  31,  1905,  1,231. 

Upon  the  first  of  January,  1905,  33  infants  remained  in  the 
Infants7  Hospital.  These  were  discharged  during  the  year,  the 
last  leaving  Sep  tern  her  S,  1905.  The  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  infants  is  devoted  to  the  hospital  care  of  children.  The 
census  of  the  entire  institution  shows  an  increase.  There  were 
remaining  Dei-ember  31,  1904:  Children,  472;  feeble-minded, 
327;  idiots,  272;  total.  1,071.  There  were  remaining  on  the  31ft 
of  December,  1905:  Children,  514;  feeble-minded,  346;  idioto, 
371;  a  total  of  1,231,  an  increase  of  100. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  is  the  complete  renovation  of 
Wards  14  and  1.6,  which  are  in  a  one-story  wooden  building  in  tie 
rear  of  the  school  for  feeble-minded.    This  building  is  connected 
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with  the  main  building  by  a  covered  arcade,  and  is  used  as  a 
dining  room  for  the  girls'  domicile  in  the  school  for  feeble-minded. 
The  room  adjoining  is  used  as  a  hand  laundry  for  the  instruction 
and  development  of  a  number  of  these  girls.  The  room  in  the 
main  building  formerly  used  as  a  dining  room  has  been  turned 
into  a  playroom. 

The  steam  heating  was  improved  in  this  building,  and  the 
steam  radiators  have  been  covered  with  wire  netting  in  order  to 
protect  the  inmates. 

Pavilion  "A"  was  reconstructed  and  renovated.  A  partition 
in  the  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of  pavilion  "  H  "  was  erected 
in  order  to  provide  a  dining  room  separate  from  the  playroom 
used  by  the  feeble-minded  boys. 

The  male  and  female  orderlies'  dining  rooms  have  been  re- 
floored,  renovated  and  painted,  and  a  sitting  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  male  orderlies  has  been  provided  in  their  dormitory 
building. 

The  capacity  of  the  main  heating  plant  has  been  increased  by 
the  installation  of  a  new  200  horsepower  boiler.  The  refuse 
crematory  was  finished  and  put  into  operation  in  December. 
Improvements  were  made  in  the  industrial  school  by  the  erection 
of  partitions  to  divide  the  various  classes,  and  the  entire  interior 
was  freshly  painted.  The  usual  amount  of  ordinary  repairs 
has  been  made.  This  work  is  always  considerable  in  amount, 
as  many  of  the  buildings  and  much  of  the  plumbing  are  old 
and  require  constant  attention. 

Administration. 
The  institution  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  under 
the  same  supervision  as  during  the  preceding  year,  with  the 
exception  of  new  day  and  night  supervision  nurses,  who  weTe 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  those  who  resigned.  No  steps 
were  taken  during  the  year  to  fill  two  very  important  positions, 
that  of  the  deputy  and  of  the  dietitian.  The  Superintendent 
needs  the  service  of  a  deputy  in  order  that  she  may  be  in  closer 
touch  with  every  department  head  responsible  to  her,  and  that 
the  smallest  details  of  administration  may  have  constant  super- 
vision, which  she  very  naturally  is  unable  to  give.  Evidences 
were  abundant  during  the  frequent  inspections  of  this  lack  of 
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close  supervision.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  103 
acres  of  ground,  over  50  buildings,  about  400  employees,  one-half 
of  whom  are  of  the  $10  class,  together  with  an  inmate  popula- 
tion of  1,231.  Although  the  Superintendent  makes  her  rounds 
each  day,  it  is  plainly  a  physical  impossibility  for  one  person 
to  cover  every  part  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  charged,  as 
the  Superintendent  is,  with  a  large  amount  of  executive  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  deputy  will  be  appointed  in  the  near 
future.  The  brief  term  of  service  of  the  dietitian  was  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  need  of  an  officer  in  the  inspection  of  the 
raw  food  supplies,  the  preparation  and  serving  of  food,  and  a 
complete  revision  of  the  dietaries  for  both  inmates  and  employees. 
In  the  past. there  has  been  some  friction  between  the  Superin- 
tendent and  the  deputy  and  dietitian,  which  state  of  affairs  is 
always  a  matter  of  regret,  preventing,  as  it  does,  the  best  results. 

A  great  and  indefensible  laxity  is  observed  in  the  failure  to 
conduct  fire  drills  regularly  arid  to  instruct  employees  in  the 
use  of  fire  apparatus.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  nurses 
and  attendants  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  portable  fire 
extinguishers,  and  frequent  inquiry  failed  to  show  exactly  when 
fire  drills  are  held.  In  a  number  of  the  pavilions,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  school  for  feeble-minded,  there  are  not  enough  nurses 
on  duty.  In  the  event  of  fire  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
present  force,  at  least  at  night,  to  manage  and  marshal  the  chil- 
dren from  the  buildings  without  great  loss  of" life. 

It  was  noted  that  the  new  medical  records  are  maintained, 
but  since  the  internes  have  been  charged  by  the  Medical  Board 
with  the  duty  of  indexing  and  filing  them,  no  progress  has  been 
made.  They  are  piled  in  the  record  room  awaiting  classification. 
The  house  physician  reported  that  he  has  had  no  orders  regard- 
ing them  and  has  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  care  of  than. 
It  would  seem  advisable  that  something  should  be  done  by  the 
Medical  Board  to  reorganize  the  medical  service.  It  has  been 
extremely  difficult  during  the  year  to  obtain  the  necessary  number 
of  internes  for  service.  It  would  also  seem  advisable  for  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staff  who  visit  the  island  not  only  to  report  the 
fact  of  their  visit  upon  a  certain  day,  but  also  the  time  of  their 
arrival  and  departure.  It  is  charged  by  the  Superintendent  that 
many  of  the  attendants  do  not  visit  faithfully. 
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A  large  number  of  both  the  men  and  women  employees  are 
of  the  $10  class  and  are  recruited  from  the  workhouse  and 
dependent  class.  Because  of  the  low  rate  of  wages,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  employees  who  can  be  relied  upon.  The  frequent  resig- 
nations and  dismissals  for  drunkenness  upon  each  pay  day, 
seriously  interferes  with  the  work  of  the  institution.  Employees 
of  this  class  are  as  expensive  to  maintain  as  those  of  a  grade 
higher.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  particular  attention  will  be  paid 
during  the  coming  year  to  raising  the  standard  of  the  employees. 
It  is  difficult  to  retain  the  more  reliable  employees  of  this  class 
at  this  institution,  as  those  doing  the  same  work  at  the  City 
Home  on  Blackwell's  Island  are  paid  $12  and  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital, $12.50.  The  less  reliable  ones  discharged  from  these  two 
institutions  drift  to  the  hospitals,  asylums  and  schools,  while 
those  of  the  better  class  at  this  institution  seek  employment  at 
the  other  institutions  of  the  Department,  because  of  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  them.  By  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
references  of  all  employees,  the  promotion  of  worthy  ones  to 
a  higher  grade,  and  the  standardizing  of  the  wages  in  the  three 
institutions  named,  it  would  seem  that  in  time  better  employees 
might  be  secured,  reducing  the  number  of  employees  without 
greatly  increasing  the  total  allowance  for  salaries. 

The  institution  throughout,  both  in  the  cellars  and  upon  the 
living  floors,  was  found  to  be  clean  and  well  cared  for.  The 
general  care  of  the  inmates  seems  good  as  far  as  observed.  The 
attendants  and  nurses  seem  faithful.  The  frequent  changes 
among  the  employees  make  the  closest  supervision  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  children  may  receive  good  care. 

The  food  supply  has  been  in  the  main  good,  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  dietitian  the  preparation  of  the  food  is  left  to  the  cooks, 
and  the  best  results  cannot  be  expected. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  have  been  during 
the  year  comparatively  few  cases  of  contagious  diseases.  The 
more  virulent  cases  are  quarantined  in  the  three  isolation  cot- 
tages known  as  Nos.  34,  35,  and  36.  From  July  1st,  1905,  to 
the  22nd  day  of  December,  only  12  wards  were  quarantined. 

Those  capable  of  receiving  instruction  or  of  doing  any  work 
are  trained  during  a  part  of  each  school  day  in  one  of  the  school 
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classes  in  manual  training  or  in  the  industrial  or  physical  cul- 
ture classes.  Many  of  the  boys  are  employed  about  the  grounds. 
Although  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  are  feeble-minded  in 
some  degree,  the  results  are  said  to  be  encouraging.  At  least, 
the  frequent  inspections  have  revealed  that  those  receiving  in- 
struction are  interested  in  their  work.  The  classes  in  manual 
training  have  done  particularly  encouraging  work. 

New  Buildings. 

Although  in  the  last  few  years  several  new  buildings  have 
been  erected,  notably  the  reception  pavilion,  storehouse,  gymna- 
sium and  pathological  laboratory,  a  number  of  new  buildings 
are  needed. 

Needs. 

The  recent  repairs  to  the  local  gas  plant  have  somewhat  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  gas,  but  steps  should  be  taken  to  wire 
the  building  for  electric  lighting  and  to  obtain  service  from  the 
city. 

New  pavilions  are  needed  in  connection  with  the  children's 
hospital,  the  school  for  feeble-minded,  and  the  custodial  asylum, 
as  many  of  the  buildings  now  in  use  are  old,  and  the  census  of 
this  institution  is  sure  to  increase. 

A  nurses'  home  and  proper  dormitory  facilities  for  both  male 
and  female  employees  is  an  urgent  need.  The  employees  of  this 
institution  are  in  many  instances  wretchedly  housed.  Fifty  men 
are  occupying  cells  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Bed  House."  The 
dormitories  for  men  and  women  employees  are  old,  in  some  cases 
lacking  in  modern  conveniences.  Comfortable  recreation  and 
reading  rooms  are  lacking;  and  if  the  morale  of  the  employees  is 
to  be  raised,  some  attention  to  the  providing  of  conveniences 
for  making  the  off-duty  hours  pleasant  will  be  necessary.  ■  Ample 
recreation  and  reading  rooms  and  shower  baths  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  several  classes  of  employees,  and  the  "  Bed  House" 
should  be  entirely  reconstructed. 

Water  towers  are  needed  upon  Wards  2,  11,  15  and  Pavilion 
"  F,"  and  upon  the  men's  dormitory  building.  New  roofs,  leaders 
and  glitters  are  needed  at  the  Infants'  Hospital  building.  Tta 
roofs  of  the  new  buildings  need  painting.    The  wooden  balconiei 
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upon  the  men's  and  women's  dormitory  buildings  should  be  re- 
placed by  irorf  ones,  as  they  are  unsafe,  particularly  so  in  the 
event  of  fire.  New  floors  are  needed  in  several  buildings,  and 
many  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  covered,  as  soon  as  expedient, 
with  stamped  steel. 

The  facilities  for  receiving  and  storing  coal  are  both  extrava- 
gant and  cumbersome.  Coal  bunkers  should  be  erected  in  order 
to  afford  the  coal  some  protection  from  the  weather;  and  in  place 
of  hauling  by  horses  and  carts  from  the  barge  to  the  coal  piles  at 
the  lower  boiler  house,  a  tram  should  be  erected  in  order  to  reduce 
the  labor  of  handling  the  coal  to  a  minimum.  A  single  power 
plant  should  be  erected  combining,  for  economy's  sake,  the  two 
now  in  operation.  A  single  laundry,  in  place  of  the  two  now 
in  operation,  neither  of  which  is  any  too  well  equipped,  should 
be  provided.    A  new  greenhouse  is  also  needed. 

A  gymnasium  for  those  children  afflicted  with  skin  diseases 
should  also  be  erected,  in  order  that  these  children  also  may  have 
the  advantage  of  gymnasium  exercises. 


BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS. 
Appropriations. 

The  annual  estimate  of  money  needed  for  the  operation  of 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  as  submitted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  $736,600.91,  which  is  $121,800.13  in  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1905.  The  $614,800.78  appropriated 
for  1905  was  supplemented  by  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$50,000,  the  reasons  being  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance 
and  the  furnishing  of  nurses  to  care  for  the  100  additional 
patients,  in  the  four  new  pavilions  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  wages  made  necessary  by  the 
demands  of  the  labor  market.  It  was  estimated  that  $18,654.00 
would  be  needed  at  Bellevue  Hospital  to  bring  the  wages  of 
the  lowest  grade  of  employees  up  to  $20  per  month,  and  $6,180 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  at  Gouverneur  Hos- 
pital. The  average  daily  census  for  the  first  six  months  of  1905 
was  1936,  which  comes  close  to  the  2,000  mark. 
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The  appropriation  of  $925,000,  with  the  exception  of  $75,000 
paid  to  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  is  available  for  the 
erection  of  Pavilions  A  and  B,  for  Bellevue  Hospital.  The  con- 
tract was  let  to  the  John  H.  Parker  Company.  A  court  order 
secured  by  another  bidder  enjoined  the  Parker  Company  from 
beginning  the  construction  of  these  pavilions  until  the  method 
of  letting  the  contract  was  reviewed  by  the  courts.  The  matter 
had  not  been  settled  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  number  of  extraordinary  repairs  are  needed  to  roof  and 
gutters,  plumbing  and  steam  heat  in  old  buildings  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  all  of  which  will  call  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  Upon  September  18,  1905,  the  Board  of  Trustees  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  $34,335  in  order  to  make  extensive 
alterations  and  repairs  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  as  recommended 
by  the  Fire  Commissioner.  The  menace  to  the  building  and  the 
inmates  in  the  event  of  fire  comes  from  faulty  construction,  and 
the  inadequate  protection  was  so  alarming,  that  the  request  for 
the  above  amount  was  strongly  urged.  The  City  Engineer  ex- 
amined the  premises  with  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  submitted  an  amended  estimate  of  $22,100,  which  was 
approved  for  $21,100  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  an  order 
was  issued  at  once  authorizing  the  Comptroller  to  issue  cor 
porate  stock  for  this  amount. 

Bellevue  Hospital. 

Frequent  careful  inspections  were  made  during  the  year  of 
various  wards,  divisions  and  departments  of  the  hospital,  with 
the  result  that  all  parts  of  the  institution  were  found  to  be  in 
an  orderly  and  well-kept  condition. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  hospital  for  the  care  of  patients, 
the  housing  and  care  of  employees,  the  handling  of  supplies  and 
the  transactions  of  its  business,  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of 
the  present  plant.  With  the  completion  and  occupation  of  Fori- 
ham  and  Harlem  Hospitals,  and  the  bringing  into  service  of  tte 
enlarged  and  renovated  (iouverneur,  the  pressure  on  Bellevue 
Hospital  should  be  greatly  reduced. 

One  of  the  chief  items  of  interest  during  the  year  was  the 
appointment  upon  July  13,  of  Dr.  S.  T.  Armstrong  as  General 
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Medical  Superintendent  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals.  Dr. 
Armstrong  was  second  on  the  Civil  Service  list  for  hospital 
superintendents,  and  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $ 6,000  a  year  and 
maintenance.  Dr.  Armstrong  comes  well  recommended  and 
brings  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals,  experience  gained  both  in  the  army  and  in  hospital 
work  in  the  west. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  reception 
of  patients.  During  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  a  male  grad- 
uate was  placed  in  charge  of  the  records  and  stretcher  carriers. 
Effort  has  been  made  with  some  little  success  to  secure  a  better 
class  of  men  for  the  stretcher  service,  but  until  money  is 
available  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  men  on  this  service,  radical 
improvement  cannot  be  expected.  A  junior  female  nurse  is  on 
twelve-hour  duty  to  assist  the  internes  with  the  dressings. 

The  male  alcoholic  ward  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  a 
woman  graduate  nurse,  and  no  scandals  of  mismanagement  or 
abuse  of  patients  have  arisen.  The  nursing  service  is  in  charge 
of  a  senior  pupil  nurse  having  had  eighteen  months  experience. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  junior  pupil  nurse  and  a  paid  hospital  keeper. 
While  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ward  is  better,  it  is  a  difficult 
ward  to  manage  on  account  of  its  constantly  congested  condition. 
The  census  frequently  was  observed  to  be  double  the  standing 
bed  capacity.  Ideal  conditions  cannot  be  expected  until  adequate 
quarters  are  provided  in  the  new  buildings. 

Pour  temporary  pavilions  were  erected  and  put  into  com- 
mission, and  the  census  was  thereby  increased  by  112  pa- 
tients. The  additional  space  precluded  in  many  instances  the 
necessity  for  transfers  before  patients  were  really  ready  to  be 
moved.  Although  the  opening  of  these  pavilions  provided  for 
an  increased  number  of  patients,  the  building  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  erysipelas  and  that  in  which  alcoholic  and  female  tuber- 
culosis patients  were  cared  for  will  soon  have  to  be  vacated, 
thus  creating  again  the  same  condition  of  overcrowding.  An 
epidemic  of  meningitis  having  occurred  during  the  year,  and 
Bellevue  having  received  its  quota  of  this  class  of  patients,  one 
of  the  new  pavilions  was  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  meningitis. 
The  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in 
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the  pavilion  where  the  maximum  amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
is  obtained. 

A  large  number  of  minor  repairs  were  made  to  the  buildings 
and  equipments,  and  many  wards  were  repainted  throughout 
but  still  repairs  to  roofs,  walls  and  floors  are  imperatively  needed. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  additional  nurses  whose  services 
were  made  necessary  by  the  opening  of  the  temporary  pavilions, 
the  house  at  No.  212  East  26th  street  was  leased  from  August 
1st.  The  building  needed  alterations  and  repairs,  and  was  reno- 
vated and  put  in  good  condition.  It  will  accommodate  twenty 
nurses  and  it  is  probable  that  the  probationers  will  be  domiciled 
in  this  building. 

A  new  dormitory  for  male  employees  was  provided  by  the  reno- 
vation and  repair  of  the  room  formerly  used  as  a  boiler  room, 
located  under  the  pathological  laboratory.  Metal  ceilings  were 
installed,  the  building  painted  throughout,  refloored  and  equipped 
with  a  bath  room  and  toilet.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the 
office  of  the  General  Medical  Superintendent.  The  offices  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  employees  attached 
thereto,  were  relocated. 

The  need  for  a  pathological  laboratory  had  been  keenly  felt 
for  years,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  light  and 
commodious  rooms  were  set  aside  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2,500.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  having  been  made 
for  the  employment  of  a  pathologist,  the  services  of  Dr.  Charles 
Norris  were  secured.  He  is  aided  in  the  work  by  two  assistants 
and  various  internes  on  the  house  staff,  as  well  as  by  volunteers. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  laboratory,  there  had  been 
do  pathological  work  and  there  is  but  little  attempted  now  in 
the  outlying  wards.  The  hospitals  afford  a  wealth  of  material 
for  priginal  research,  and  the  development  of  this  line  of  work, 
with  resident  pathologists  in  each  outlying  hospital,  is  desirable. 

The  occupation  of  a  number  of  buildings  on  Bellevue  Hospital 
grounds  by  the  General  Drug  Department,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  deprives  Bellevue  of  a  number  of  buildings  of  in- 
creasing value,  at  the  time  when  some  buildings  will  be  rased  to 
make  way  for  new  ones. 

The  General  Drug  Department  should  be  accommodated,  in 
connection  with  the  general  stores  of  the  Department  of  Public 
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Charities,  and  separate  appropriations  should  be  made  in  order 
that  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  may  purchase  their  own 
medical  and  surgical  supplies. 

GOUVERNEUB   HOSPITAL. 

Qouverneur  Slip,  Corner  Front  street,  New  York  City. 

The  work  of  Gouverneur  Hospital  has  been  carried  on  under 
great  disadvantage  during  the  year  because  of  extensive  altera- 
tions and  the  erection  of  the  south  wing,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  double  the  bed  capacity.  The  top  floors  of  both 
the  north  and  south  wings  have  been  finished  and  divided  into 
sleeping  rooms  with  ample  bath  and  toilet  facilities.  These 
quarters  will  be  used  for  the  male  and  female  employees.  The 
work  of  construction  has  gone  on  so  slowly  as  to  be  discouraging. 
A  General  Inspector  of  Construction  was  appointed,  whose  efforts 
did  not  result  in  advancing  the  work  any  more  rapidly,  but 
served  to  hold  the  contractor  more  closely  to  the  specifications 
and  to  a  stricter  accountability  for  the  quality  of  his  work. 

The  capacity  of  the  wards  was  necessarily  decreased  and  the 
census  was  always  considerably  in  excess  of  the  bed  capacity. 

The  position  of  housekeeper  was  discontinued  at  least  until 
after  the  opening  of  the  reconstructed  Gouverneur. 

The  isolation  and  children's  wards  were  closed,  and  the  chil- 
dren so  far  as  possible  sent  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  When  the 
building  is  completed,  a  ward  will  be  provided  upon  the  second 
floor  of  the  north  wing. 

All  the  meningitis  patients  were  removed  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
on  account  of  lack  of  room  and  the  treatment  was  continued 
very  successfully  there. 

The  census  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

Considerable  annoyance  is  still  experienced  because  of  the 
disturbances  made  by  drunken  men  who  frequent  a  saloon  across 
from  the  hospital.  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  the  abusive 
and  obscene  language  and  frequent  brawls  disturb  the  patients, 
and  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  women  employed  there.  Atten- 
tion has  been  called  in  previous  reports  to  this  condition,  which 
the  Police  Department  utterly  fails  to  control. 

The  dietary  for  patients  and  employees  is  that  formulated  for 
Bellevue. 
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Harlem  Hospital. 

The  census  shows  a  slight  decrease  over  that  for  the  past 
year,  but  at  the  times  of  inspection,  the  hospital  was  overcrowded. 
Frequently  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  isolation  ward,  even 
when  the  cases  were  not  of  a  contagious  nature. 

The  institution  throughout  was  found  to  be  in  good  order  and 
clean,  and  the  usual  efficiency  of  management  continued. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  dietary,  which  is  the  same  as 
arranged  for  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  would  seem  advisable  that 
the  dietitian  for  Bellevue  should  visit  the  hospital  periodically, 
and  keep  the  dietary  and  the  preparation  of  food  under  close 
supervision. 

The  medical  records  of  .patients  have  been  classified  under 
eight  heads  and  bound  into  eight  volumes.  A  gift  of  current 
medical  periodicals  and  125  medical  works  has  been  made  the 
hospital  for  the  use  of  internes  on  service. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  dispensary  and  used  also  for 
some  patients  and  employees  was  sold  and  the  new  purchasers 
were  anxious  to  obtain  possession  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  December  1,  1905. 

The  failure  of  the  contractors  to  finish  the  new  building  has 
caused  considerable  concern.  The  work  on  the  buildings  for 
the  power-house,  ambulance  stable,  laundry  and  electric  light 
plant  progresses  more  rapidly  than  the  work  on  the  hospital 
proper. 

Various  excuses  are  given  for  the  delays,  but  none  seem  valid. 
When  completed,  the  wards  will  no  doubt  be  as  full  as  those  in 
the  old  buildings,  located,  as  the  new  hospital  is,  nearer  the 
center  of  the  district  and  affording  such  accommodation  that  it 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  send  emergency  patients  to  private 
hospitals. 

Fordham  Hospital. 

The  work  of  the  hospital  has  gone  along  its  usual  course.  The 
census  of  patients  treated  varied  but  little  from  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  number  of  different  persons  treated  in  the  dispensary  was 
materially  less  than  during  the  previous  year,  while  the  number 
of  treatments  of  old  and  new  cases  was  1,166  less,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ambulance  calls,  259  less. 
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At  the  times  of  inspection  the  buildings  were  found  to  be  clean 
and  in  good  order  throughout. 

In  order  to  increase  the  bed  capacity,  a  Ducker  temporary 
pavilion  was  erected  and  furnished.  This  has  accommodation 
for  eleven  patients  and  was  devoted  to  the  male  medical  service. 
Provision  for  heating  and  lighting  and  providing  it  with  sewer 
connection  was  made  in  order  that  the  building  might  be  used 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  new  Fordham  Hospital.  The  outlying  buildings,  com- 
prising the  Nurses'  Home,  power  plant,  laundry,  ambulance 
stable,  and  employees'  quarters,  will  be  finished  well  in  advance 
of  the  main  building. 

The  hospital,  when  ready  for  work,  will  be  well  equipped  and 
will  administer  to  the  needs  of  a  large  district,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  populated.  The  increased  facilities  which  will  be  pro- 
vided will  preclude  the  necessity  for  transfers  of  cases  before  the 
condition  of  the  patient  warrants  it. 

BOROUGH  OF  RICHMOND. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  FARM  COLONY. 

(Staten  Island). 
Joseph  B.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  325;  paid  employees,  23;  number  of  inmates 
cared  for  during  year,  687 ;  remaining  December  31,  1905,  275. 

The  work  of  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  year  of  1905  with  indifferent  success.  •  The  census 
at  the  colony  January  1st,  1904,  was  339,  while  that  upon  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1905,  was  but  275. 

During  the  year  the  city  acquired  the  Schmidt  farm,  which 
adjoins  on  the  south  side  the  "White  property"  which  was 
acquired  during  the  year  1903.  This  property  lies  high,  and  a 
portion  of  it  is  level,  affording  a  suitable  location  for  the  New 
York  City  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate 
thereon.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  this  property, 
together  with  the  buildings,  which,  however,  are  of  but  little 
value. 
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The  improvements  at  the  colony  were  of  a  minor  character. 
A  room  for  chapel  purposes  was  set  aside  in  the  wooden  dormi- 
tory building  for  women.  The  water  supply  being  entirely  in- 
adequate, two  new  wells  were  dug  and  a  new  pump  installed 
at  the  pumping  station.  The  water  is  drawn  away  from  the 
artesian  wells  of  the  farin  by  the  Commercial  Water  Company, 
whose  pumping  station  is  located  about  one  mile  distant.  Im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  from  the  city  service,  as  the  inadequate  supply  of  water 
and  the  insufficient  pressure  constitute  a  decided  menace  to  the 
institution,  as  the  buildings  would  be  practically  unprotected 
in  the  event  of  fire. 

A  local  telephone  system  which  connects  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  with  the  office  has  been  installed.  The 
stage  line  between  Castleton  Corners  and  the  colony  has  been 
established.  A  new  bus  which  will  seat  twelve  has  been  ordered 
and  regular  weekly  trips  will  be  made,  conveying  visitors  to  the 
institution  each  Thursday. 

The  leaders  upon  the  three  new  cottages  were  connected  with 
the  sewer  system  and  four  large  electric  arc  lights  were  placed 
on  the  grounds,  one  located  in  front  of  the  three  cottages  upon 
the  hill. 

A  number  of  repairs  were  made,  the  most  important  being 
the  repairing  of  cottage  "  B,"  which  during  the  summer  was 
struck  by  lightning. 

The  farm  was  well  cultivated.  The  value  of  the  products  waa 
stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  to  be  $14,294.53. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  produce  was  sent  to  the  Blackwell'a 
Island  institutions,  the  remainder  being  consumed  at  the  Farm 
Colony.  In  order  ihat  Ihe  development  of  this  feature  of  the 
farm  may  be  promoted  it  is  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
draft  horses  and  capacious  market  wagons  should  be  purchased 
to  transfer  the  produce  to  the  general  store  or  to  the  institutions 
and  return  loaded  with  goods  for  the  use  of  the  colony  and  with 
manure  from  the  stables  of  the  street  cleaning  department  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  soil. 

It  would  appear  that  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  out- 
side work  than  to  the  care  of  the  inmates,  the  Superintendent 
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showing  greater  aptness  at  this  work   than   in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  colony. 

The  condition  of  the  dormitories  in  the  brick  building  for 
men  is  satisfactory.  The  toilet  rooms  were  not  kept  in  as  clean 
and  orderly  condition  as  they  should  have  been.  The  condition 
of  the  old  stone  building  in  which  a  number  of  male  inmates  are 
domiciled,  chiefly  those  who  are  senile  or  feeble-minded,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  It  was  found  to  be  dirty  and  infested  with 
vermin  and  used  for  housing  men  of  just  the  class  who  should  be 
cared  for  in  modern  sanitary  buildings.  One  room  was  on  one 
occasion  found  to  be  undergoing  repairs;  walls  were  being 
scraped  and  rewhitened,  while  the  bedding  was  left  upon  the 
beds,  and  several  helpless  inmates  were  domiciled  there.  This 
building  should  be  at  once  abandoned  for  dormitory  purposes, 
as  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  occupation  and  should  be  used  for  ' 
storehouse  purposes  or  shops. 

The  old  laundry  building  and  old  superintendent's  house,  with 
wagon  sheds  adjoining,  should  be  removed  and  rooms  prepared 
in  the  stone  building  for  a  general  storehouse  and  clothing  room. 

The  men  inmates  of  the  institution  are  not  provided  with 
suitable  day  rooms.  They  are  at  present  using  a  low  ceiling 
room  about  16'  x  35'  in  size.  It  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
the  stone  building.  The  cross  room  at  the  south  end  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  men's  brick  dormitory  building  might  be 
partitioned  off  from  the  dining  room  and  used  as  a  day  room 
until  a  detached  one  is  erected. 

Although  cottage  "  C  "  has  been  finished  for  months  and  the 
wards  of  the  City  Homes  of  the  Boroughs  of  both  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  were  overcrowded,  this  building  has  remained 
unoccupied. 

The  main  group  of  buildings  lacks  sufficient  protection  in 
event  of  fire.  Several  hydrants  should  be  placed  near  these 
buildings  and  a  suitable  amount  of  hose  be  provided,  in  order 
that  both  the  barns  and  the  buildings  be  better  protected  in  the 
event  of  fire. 

Attention  should  be  paid  by  the  Departmental  Dietitian  to  the 
dietary  at  the  farm  colony.  Although  the  same  raw  food  sup- 
plies are  furnished  both  the  main  wards  and  the  cottages,  the 
food  in  the  latter  is  much  better  and  more  varied  than  in  the 
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main  wards.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
cottages  has  a  separate  cook,  while  one  cook  prepares  in  bulk 
the  food  for  the  main  wards. 

The  laundering  equipment  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  institution.  With  a  bed  capacity  of  about  400,  a  fully 
equipped  and  modern  plant  is  needed.  The  equipment  destroyed 
by  fire  has  never  been  replaced. 

The  Farm  Colony  has  not  been  developed  as  consistently  and 
rapidly  as  it  should  have  been,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  original 
plan.  The  site  is  an  excellent  one  and  should  be  used  for  the 
care  of  the  better  class  of  inmates,  and  as  a  place  for  a  work  test 
for  able-bodied  dependents. 

There  are  no  hospital  facilities  worthy  of  mention  for  the  care 
of  the  sick.  Rooms  are  set  aside  in  the  men's  brick  building 
for  the  care  of  male  patients  who  are  sick.  A  new  physician 
is  needed,  as  the  present  medical  attendant,  because  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  is  unable  to  give  the  sick  sufficient  and  intelligent 
treatment,  and  there  are  no  attendants  specially  trained  in  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Although  the  physician  makes  a  daily  visit, 
he  is  not  sufficiently  active  or  versed  in  the  advance  of  medical 
science  to  be  of  value.  A  younger  visiting  practitioner  should 
be  appointed. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  previous  reports  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Superintendent.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
buildings  and  the  lack  of  proper  care  of  the  inmates  further 
evidences  the  need  for  a  new  and  better  qualified  Superintendent 

Late  in  the  year  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
appropriated  $800,000  for  the  New  York  City  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital. This  amount  was  in  addition  to  the  $200,000  already  avail- 
able, and  by  this  action  the  Board  pledged  itself  to  the  full 
amount  of  $2,000,000  wThich  will  be  necessary.  The  preliminary 
sketches  for  the  proposed  building  were  approved  by  the  Munic- 
ipal Art  Commission  at  their  meeting  December  12.  Opposition 
to  the  erection  of  the  hospital  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond  was 
voiced  at  public  meetings  by  some  citizens  of  the  Borough  and 
in  the  public  press.  A  hospital  for  the  isolation  and  care  of 
persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  greatly  needed.  The  Staten 
Island  location  may  not  be  the  most  favorable  for  a  sanatorium, 
Kut  a  hospital  should  be  erected  without  unnecessary  delay. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
THE  BOROUGHS  OF  BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Commissioner  from  Kings  County  respectfully  submits 
herewith  the  inspector's  report  upon  the  New  York  City  Home  for 
the  Aged'  and  Infirm,  Brooklyn  Division,  and  upon  the  other  pub- 
lic charities  in  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and'  Queens. 

Respectfully, . 

JOHN  NOTMAN, 
Commissioner  for  Kings  County. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HOME  FOR  AGED  AND  INFIRM, 
BROOKLYN  DIVISION. 

Dr.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  General  Medical  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  1,430;  paid  employees,  62;  medical  staff,  17; 
number  inmates  cared  for  during  year,  4,396;  number  inmates 
remaining  December  31,  1905,  1,479. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  made  to  this  institution  many 
improvements  which  affect  both  the  City  Home  and  Hospital  divi- 
sions. A  new  and  complete  heating  and  lighting  plant  with  a 
conduit  system  was  put  in  operation.  A  new  storehouse  and 
refrigerating  plant  and  new  stables  were  erected.  The  improve- 
ments which  affect  the  almshouse  were  limited  to  the  glass-in- 
closed* iron  fire-proof  balconies  erected  upon  the  w^pt  side  of  the 
women's  building,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  painting,  the 
placing  of  steel  ceilings,  and  minor  repairs. 

Increased  dormitory  facilities  are  needed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  both  men  and  women. 

A  domestic  and  service  building^  to  contain  kitchen  and  dining 
rooms  for  inmates  as  well  as  for  employees,  should  be  erected. 
At  present  the  food  has  to  be  taken  from  the  detached  kitchen 
to  the  dicing  rooms  which  are  located  in  the  basements  of 
the  men's  and  women's  buildings.  The  rooms  used  for  dining 
room  purposes  have  low  ceilings  and  are  half  below  the  ground, 
and  when  filled  to  their  capacity  are  both  uncomfortable  and 
unsanitary.    The  present  dining  rooms  are  too  small  to  seat 
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the  full  population,  two  tables  being  required,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  work  and  necessitates  many  of  the  inmates  waiting  oat 
of  doors  for  their  turn.  With  the  erection  of  a  domestic  build- 
ing these  basement  rooms  could  be  freed  for  other  purposes. 

The  clothing  house  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  demands 
made  upon  it  and  is  not  kept  clean.  The  clothing  gets  dusty, 
and  much  of  it  must  needs  be  stowed  away  in  bundles  and 
returned  to  the  discharged  inmates  badly  wrinkled. 

The  employees'  kitchen  is  unfit  for  the  purpose,  being  ill- 
ventilated  and  on  this  account  the  heat  during  the  summer 
months  is  well-nigh  unbearable. 

In  the  main,  the  buildings  were  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  cleanliness  and  order.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  dieti- 
tian and  the  constant  surveillance  of  an  assistant  the  food 
for  the  inmates  is  well  prepared  and  the  dietary  varied. 

The  inmates  seemed  warmly  clad  during  the  cold  months, 
although  the  clothing  seems  poor. 

The  chronic  cases  among  the  men  and  women  are  cared  for  in 
rooms  set  aside  from  the  ordinary  wards;  the  neurotic  cases  in 
a  separate  building,  the  men  upon  the  main  and  the  women  upon 
the  second  floor. 

In  all  the  hospital  wards  there  was  an  excess  at  the  time 
of  one  inspection  in  November.  These  hospital  wards  are  tinder 
the  supervision  of  the  house  staff  of  the  hospital. 

A  fire-proof  stairway  with  elevator  shaft,  elevator  and  lire- 
proof  landings,  is  needed  in  both  dormitory  buildings. 

Both  trained  nurses  and  hospital  helpers  are  needed  to  assist 
in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Although  the  census  of  the  hospital 
wards  has  increased,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  employees  for  two  years. 


KINGS  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 
Clarkson  Street,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  John  F.  FitzGerald,  Superintendent. 
Bed  capacity,  669;    paid  employees,  199;    medical  staff,  17; 
number  of  patients  cared  for  during  year,  9,905;   remaining  De- 
cember 31, 1905,  559. 
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Conditions  have  improved  at  this  hospital  by  the  new  heating 
and  lighting  plants,  the  conduit  system,  the  general  storehouse 
and  refrigerating  plant  and  the  stables.  A  coal  shed  adjoining  the 
new  boiler  house  is  nearing  completion.  This,  when  completed, 
will  be  a  valuable  adjunct,  protecting  from  the  weather  the  coal 
supply.  Work  was  also  in  progress  upon  the  new  retorts  for  the 
refuse  crematory. 

The  work  on  the  isolation  building  progressed  but  slowly. 
An  epidemic  of  measles  might  have  been  checked  had  a  build- 
ing of  this  character  been  projected  sooner.  However,  it  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  in  lessening  the  danger  from  contagious 
diseases  in  the  future. 

The  extension  of  the  porch  and  the  minor  repairs  to  the 
nurses'  home  were  completed.  A  new  nurses'  home  should  be 
constructed,  one  which  should  have  ample  accommodations  for 
the  nursing  staff  of  this  hospital  and  for  those  branch  hospitals 
that  are  furnished  with  nuraes  from  the  training  school.  Such 
a  home  should  have  class  rooms,  a  dietary  department,  a  labora- 
tory for  clinical  work,  single  rooms  for  the  nurses  and  ample 
recreation  rooms. 

Additional  hospital  facilities  are  needed  for  the  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
outlying  districts  the  demand  will  be  keenly  felt  before  adequate 
facilities  can  be  provided.  An  appropriation  has  been  made 
for  the  new  Bradford  Street  Hospital,  as  well  as  for  the  Coney 
Island  Hospital,  but  this  will  not  fully  meet  the  demand  spoken 
of.  The  districts  of  Jamaica  and  Long  Island  City  are  wholly 
unprovided  for,  and  need  hospitals  that  will  cost  at  least  $200',- 
000  each.  An  addition  to  the  Cumberland  Street  Hospital  is  also 
needed  and  the  hospital  projected  for  Bradford  Street  is  entirely 
too  small  for  the  purpose. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  reconstruction  and  renovation 
of  the  old  tuberculosis  hospital,  which  was  vacated  during  the 
year.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  this  building  to  the  care  of  the 
children. 

The  inadequate  quarters  and  improper  isolation  of  those  chil- 
dren having  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  has  been  a  matter 
of  criticism  for  a  long  time.    The  new  building  will  not  provide 
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any  larger  quarters,  but  will  permit  of  a  better  classification, 
better  facilities  for  isolation  and  an  entire  separation  of  the 
children  from  the  adult  inmates. 

Dormitory  facilities  for  both  men  and  women  employees  is  an 
urgent  need.  The  one-story  wooden  pavilions  used  for  employees7 
quarters  are  low,  with  the  floors  too  close  to  the  ground,  render- 
ing them  unsanitary.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  women  employees 
are  provided  with  suitable  rooms  for  rest  and  recreation. 

A  new  morgue  is  needed  immediately,  as  the  building  is  dilapi- 
dated and  the  capacity  far  too  small.  The  autopsy  room  is  also 
lacking  in  ordinary  requirements  and  is  in  too  public  a  place. 
These  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city  and  should  long  ago 
have  been  replaced  by  a  building  with  a  capacity  for  at  least 
thirty  bodies,  a  mortuary  chapel,  autopsy  room  and  laboratory. 

The  wards  throughout  the  hospital  were  found  to  be  clean  and 
the  floors  and  toilet  rooms  practically  free  from  unpleasant  odors. 

The  construction  of  the  main  building,  exclusive  of  the  wings, 
is  unfortunate.  With  passage  corridors  at  either  end  of  the 
wards,  direct  sunlight  and  free  circulation  of  air  are  impossible 
The  constant  passage  of  patients  and  employees  necessarily 
creates  a  disturbance. 

Some  improvement  in  the  classification  of  children  was  made 
during  the  year,  as  it  was  found  that  a  number  with  skin  diseases 
were  domiciled  in  Ward  No.  16  for  women,  devoted  to  genito- 
urino  cases.  Children  and  adults  were  kept  together  in  Ward 
No.  18,  where  the  patients  were  suffering  from  various  diseases, 
viz.,  acute  typhoid  pneumonia,  phthisis,  whooping  cough  and 
diseases  of  the  eve.  A  transfer  of  a  number  of  these  cases  was 
made  to  the  Randall's  Island  Hospital,  Asylums  and  Schools. 

An  increase  in  the  nursing  force  which  will  permit  the  substitu- 
tion of  female  for  male  nurses  when  desirable  is  needed.  In  order 
that  the  supervision  of  the  nurses  and  orderlies  may  be  more 
thorough,  a  supervising  nurse  and  five  graduate  nurses  should  be 
employed. 

The  construction  of  the  kitchen  in  the  domestic  building  is 
faulty.  The  present  ventilating  skylight  and  the  hood  over  the 
range  are  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  heat,  which  is  intense  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.    The  windows  should  have  been  carried 
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to  the  ceiling,  to  permit  of  a  more  rapid  and  a  more  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  Electric  exhaust  fans  should  be  installed  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient.  A'  concrete  passageway  should  be  erected  to 
connect  the  basement  dining  room  of  the  domestic  building  with 
the  main  building.  This  dining  room  is  used  by  male  convales- 
cent patients  who  must  needs  pass  lightly  clad  through  the  open 
air  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  A  well-kept  dietary  kitchen,  in  which 
may  be  prepared  by  the  nurses  many  of  the  special  diet  articles 
used  in  the  hospital,  should  be  provided.  Much  of  this  work  is 
done  by  the  regular  cooks  in  the  main  dining-room. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  equip  the  elevator  in  the  main  hos- 
pital with  electricity  in  place  of  water  as  the  motive  power.  The 
hydraulic  elevators  are  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory. 

An  addition  to  the  laundry  building  is  needed.  A  second  floor 
should  be  added  at  least  to  the  front  portion  to  provide  an 
ironing  room  which  will  be  abundantly  large  and  airy.  The  room 
at  present  occupied  by  the  ironers  is  needed  for  the  sorting,  fold- 
ing and  temporary  storage  of  linen  and  underclothing. 


CUMBERLAND  STREET   HOSPITAL. 
105  Cumberland  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Dh.  C.  B.  Bacon,  Superintendent. 

Bed  capacity,  217;  paid  employees,  72;  medical  house  staff,  6 ; 
number  patients  treated  during  year,  2,796;  remaining  December 
1,  1905,  190. 

The  census  at  this  hospital  has  been  heavy,  keeping  well  up 
to  the  bed  capacity.  This  hospital  is  located  in  a  thickly  settled 
portion  of  the  city,  and  the  bed  capacity  should  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  wing  equal  in  height  to  the  present  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  patients  and  providing  administration 
quarters  in  a  separate  building  for  officers,  staff  and  employees 
and  nurses'  home.    More  ground  is  available  on  either  side. 

A  domestic  building  which  should  contain  the  general  kitchens, 
dining  rooms  for  convalescent  help  and  all  employees,  as  well  as 
storerooms  and  ice  boxes,  should  be  erected. 
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A  power  and  heating  plant  are  also  a  necessity,  as  the  boilers 
are  in  the  cellar  of  the  building.  The  building  is  not  fire  proof, 
nor  is  this  location  of  the  boilers  safe,  as  was  demonstrated  by 
the  fire  which  recently  occurred  in  the  basement. 

The  location  of  the  laundry  is  a  poor  one,  the  employees  in 
that  department  being  obliged  to  work  in  dark  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms.  The  number  of  patients  remaining  at  this  hospital  on  the 
first  of  January,  1905,  was  185.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eleven  were  admitted  and  there  remained  on  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1905,  190  patients. 

A  number  of  notable  improvements  were  made,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  a  roof  garden  wrhich  was  constructed  upon  the  hos- 
pital roof,  where  patients  may  spend  a  portion  of  the  day  during 
seasonable  weather. 

The  rear  of  the  hospital  grounds  has  been  inclosed  by  an  orna- 
mental brick  wall  and  iron  gates.  Tile  floors  have  been  laid  in 
the  corridors  and  in  some  of  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor. 
The  stable  and  morgue  have  been  completed  and  a  new  fire-proof 
elevator  shaft  and  stairway  have  been  constructed  in  the  rear 
wing  and  the  elevator  equipped  with  electric  power.  Ambulance 
cases  may  be  taken  to  the  various  floors  by  means  of  this  elevator 
without  passing  through  the  main  hallway. 

The  buildings  need  painting  and  a  number  of  new  floors,  as 
well  as  an  extension  of  the  metal  ceilings.  Otherwise  they  are 
in  a  good  condition  of  repair.  The  floors  are,  as  a  whole,  well 
dressed,  the  walls  well  painted,  and  the  storerooms  and  supply 
closets  in  good  order.  The  kitchen  is  small  for  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  it.  The  food  for  both  the  patients  and  the  em- 
ployees, excepting  the  chief  of  staff  and  the  nurses,  is  prepared 
in  it.  The  ceiling  is  low  and  the  room  difficult  to  ventilate.  It  is 
insufferably  hot  in  the  summer,  which  condition  should  be  re- 
lieved by  the  installation  of  electric  exhaust  fans. 

The  wards  throughout  were  found  to  be  clean,  the  linen  and 
medicine  closets  in  good  order,  the  beds  clean  and  the  nurses 
seemed  attentive  to  their  duties. 

The  dietary  is  based  upon  that  in  use  at  the  Kings  County 
Hospital.  The  housekeeper  has  charge  both  of  the  regular  dietary 
and  the  preparation  of  the  special  diet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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eggs  and  toast,  which  are  usually  prepared  in  the  wards.  Dietary 
sheets  are  prepared  each  day  by  the  nurses  in  charge  from  the 
doctor's  order,  and  are  summarized  upon  a  blank  and  sent  to 
the  kitchen.  The  dietary  of  this  hospital  should  be  in  charge 
of  a  subdietitian,  under  the  direction  of  the  dietitian  at  the  Kings 
County  Hospital.  A  separate  dietary  kitchen  in  which  may  be 
prepared  by  the  nurses  some  of  the  articles  of  special  diet  is 
needed.  The  lectures  on  dietetics  which  form  a  part  of  the  course 
of  training  of  the  pupil  nurses  are  given  by  Mrs.  Aldred,  dietitian 
at  the  New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Blackwell's 
Island. 

Increased  appropriations  have  been  asked  for  in  order  that  the 
working  force  may  be  increased.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  employees  in  the  last  two  years  and  the 
census  has  increased,  the  request  is  a  reasonable  one.  A  driver, 
laundress,  waiters  and  additional  hospital  helpers  are  needed. 
One  more  supervising  nurse  is  needed  in  order  that  a  closer  super- 
vision may  be  maintained  over  the  work  of  the  pupil  nurses  and 
a  graduate  nurse  in  the  operating  room. 


BRADFORD  STREET  HOSPITAL. 

109  Bradford  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Ada  Newbold,  Supervising  Nurse. 

Bed  capacity,  8;  employees,  7;  medical  house  staff,  2 ;  number 
of  patients  cared  for  during  the  year,  94 ;  remaining  December  31, 
1905, 1. 

Some  minor  repairs  but  no  improvements  of  note  have  been 
made  at  this  hospital  during  the  year.  The  sum  of  $50,000  is 
available  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hospital.  A  site  was  finally 
chosen  at  the  corner  of  Bradford  street  and  Dumont  and  Miller 
avenues,  facing  Linton  Park.  This  plot,  200x280  feet,  was 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for 
purchase  and  approved  by  them  at  a  meeting  held  July  14, 
1905.  The  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  the  accession  of  the  property,  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
the  sum  of  $37,000  was  made.    Plans  were  prepared  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  and  disapproved. 
Changes  were  made  and  the  plans  again  submitted. 

The  dispensary  service  has  been  very  heavy ;  but  the  rooms  used 
for  this  branch  of  the  service  are  entirely  inadequate.  A  tem- 
porary structure  is  needed  in  order  that  the  patients  may  be  made 
more  comfortable  during  the  period  of  waiting  their  turn  for 
treatment. 

The  hospital  was  clean  and  in  good  order  throughout.  Consid- 
erable improvement  can  be  made  in  the  order  and  cleanliness  of 
the  stable,  which  is  a  detail  under  the  control  of  the  supervising 
nurse.  A  regular  driver  for  the  ambulance  should  be* provided,  in 
place  of  a  man  from  the  hospital-helper  grade,  who  is  irresponsi- 
ble and  difficult  to  control. 


GONEY  ISLAND  RECEPTION  HOSPITAL. 
Surf  Avenue,  near  Ocean  Avenue. 

Number  of  beds,  10.  Number  of  employees,  8.  Medical  house 
staff,  1.  Number  of  patients  cared  for  during  the  season  from 
April  15  to  September  30,  1905,  71. 

With  the  increase  of  permanent  population  in  this  locality  the 
necessity  for  increased  accommodations  and  facilities  was  demon- 
strated during  the  year.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment appropriated  f  1 00,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  con- 
valescents at  Coney  Island  upon  the  Ocean  Parkway.  About  25 
acres  of  land  owned  by  the  city  were  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment for  hospital  purposes.  Plans  were  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the.  Municipal  Art  Commission  and  the  design  and  location 
approved  by  them. 

At  the  time  of  visits  made  to  this  hospital  the  building  was 
found  to  be  in  good  order  and  clean.  Many  repairs  were  needed 
in  order  to  put  it  in  proper  condition  for  hospital  purposes.  Some 
floors  should  be  covered  with  linoleum.  The  quarters  for  the  in- 
ternes and  male  employees  were  in  bad  repair  and  afforded  poor 
accommodations.  The  grounds  were  unsightly  and  care  should 
have  been  taken  to  make  them  attractive.     Sufficient  apace  it 
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available  for  a  number  of  tents  in  which  those  patients,  both 
young  and  old,  who  would  be  benefited  by  the  open  air  and  salt 
breezes  should  be  cared  for.  A  number  of  such  patients  are  in 
the  Kings  County  and  Cumberland  Street  Hospitals.  The  cost 
of  the  erection  of  tents  would  be  comparatively  small  and  the 
fc  benefit  great. 

Respectfully, 

C.  C.  LATHROP, 

Inspector. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    VISITATION   OF   ALMSHOUSES   IN   THE 
SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Commissioner  from  the  Second  Judicial  District  presents 
the  following  report  on  the  condition  of  the  almshouses  and 
public  charitable  institutions  of  his  district,  based  on  personal 
visits,  and  the  reports  of  the  Board's  inspectors : 

The  general  management  of  these  institutions  has  been  satis- 
factory during  the  past  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
in  many  instances  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  as  to  improve- 
ments are  unheeded  by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  changes 
or  additions  involving  quite  as  great  an  expenditure  are  under- 
taken. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  new  hospital  in  Rockland  County,  now 
in  course  of  erection  and  upon  which  some  f  10,000  is  said  to  have 
been  already  expended,  while  the  almshouse  has  so  inadequate 
dormitory  capacity  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  put  two 
occupants  to  a  bed,  and  many  of  the  male  inmates  have  but  a 
single  room  in  which  to  sit,  smoke  and  sleep.  The  almshouse 
proper  —  a  three-story  brick  building  —  has  no  outside  fire 
escape  of  any  description.  Improvements  in  these  respects  would 
appear  to  be  of  greater  necessity  than  so  extensive  and  so  ex- 
pensive an  hospital. 

The  system  pursued  by  Nassau  County  of  boarding  out  their 
poor  and  defective  is  not  a  desirable  one,  especially  so  since  the 
town  institutions  to  which  they  are  sent  are  antiquated  and  ill 
appointed  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  county  ought  to  have  an 
almshouse  properly  constructed  on  modern  principles,  and  better 
adapted  to  its  purpose  than  the  institutions  to  which  its  depend- 
ents are  now  committed. 

Extracts  from  the  inspector's  regular  reports  follow: 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  MILLBROOK,  N.  Y. 

There  are  four  two-story  brick  buildings,  grouped  on  the  New 
York  Cottage  plan,  administration,  service,'  men's  dormitory  and 
women's  dormitory. 

No  improvements  of  note  have  been  made. 
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Needs. 
1.  Outside  fire  escapes.  2.  A  steam  laundry.  3.  Employment 
of  an  institution  cook.  4.  New  hay  and  cow  barns.  5.  Fire  hy- 
drants and  a  hose  reel.  6.  Occupation  of  hospital  departments, 
with  nurse.  7.  Painting  of  plastering.  8.  The  Board's  record  of 
inmates  should  be  kept  up. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  ORANGE  FARM,  N.  Y. 
A  detached  cottage  has  been  erected  for  the  residence  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Poor.    It  is  not  yet  occupied.    One 
dozen  dry  powder  chemical  extinguishers  have  been  purchased. 

Needs. 
1.  A  safer  lighting  system.  2.  Forced  ventilation.  3.  Mangle 
and  steam  drying  racks  for  the  laundry.  4.  A  reel  for  fire  hose. 
5.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes.  6.  A  detached  hospital  building, 
with  nurses  for  both  sexes.  7.  Additional  employees.  8.  Reno- 
vation of  "Annex  "  or  small  stone  building.  9.  A  modern  institu- 
tion kitchen. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  CARMEL,  N.  Y. 

This  almshouse  is  a  three-story  frame  building.  A  detached 
cottage  is  used  for  isolation  of  contagious  and  serious  chronic 
cases  of  disease  among  the  male  inmates.  Interior  renovation  ii 
needed  in  both  buildings.  There  is  no  Superintendent  of  Poor  in 
this  county. 

No  improvements  of  note  are  reported. 

Needs. 
1.  A  safer  lighting  system.  2.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes.  3. 
A  reservoir  of  water  giving  good  pressure  for  fire  protection,  with 
hydrants,  standpipes  and  hose.  4.  Sanitary  bath  and  toilet 
accommodations  in  the  detached  cottage.  5.  An  attendant  for 
men. 
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ROCKLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  VIOLA,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  brick  buildings.  The  residence  building  for 
officers  contains  the  general  service  department  and  women's 
dormitories.  It  is  three  stories  high.  The  men's  dormitory 
building  has  three  stories.  The  new  hospital  building  is  a  two- 
story  brick  structure  nearly  ready  for  use.  It  is  located  behind 
the  other  buildings. 

In  addition  to  expending  f  10,000  for  the  new  hospital  building, 
the  sum  of  |2,000  has  been  laid  out  in  repairs  to  the  interior 
walls  and  floors  of  the  men's  building. 

Needs. 
1.  A  service  building  connected  with  the  dormitories  by  corri- 
dors. 2.  Increased  water  supply  under  good  pressure  for  fire  pro- 
tection. 3.  A  safer  lighting  system.  4.  Shower  baths  for  men. 
5.  The  indoor  flush  water  closets  in  women's  building  should  be 
used,  and  sanitary  closets  be  provided  in  the  men's  building.  6. 
Steam  power  laundry.  7.  Closing  of  cesspool  near  new  hospital. 
8.  Better  fire  protection.  9.  Fire  escapes  on  both  buildings.  10. 
Additional  helpers  for  farm  and  housework.  11.  Completion  of 
third  floors  of  both  buildings.  12.  Competent  nurse  for  the  hos- 
pital. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  YAPHANK,  L.  I. 
The  almshouse  occupies  a  large  three-story  frame  building, 
with  attic  and  cellars,  and  two  rear  extensions  two  stories  high. 
The  building  is  in  excellent  repair.  A  detached-  two-story  hospital 
building  is  in  the  rear.  The  buildings  are  well  painted  and  the 
grounds  are  attractive. 

Needs. 

1.  A  safer  lighting  system.  2.  Shower  baths.  3.  A  steam 
laundry.  4.  Flush  water  closets  and  sewage  disposal  plant  5. 
Improved  fire  escapes  and  fire  drill  established. 


WESTCHESTER  ALMSHOUSE,  EAST  VIEW,  N.  Y. 
The  almshouse  occupies  a  series  of  stone  and  brick  structures 
two  stories  high  with  basement    A  detached  dormitory  building 
29 
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is  two  and  one-half  stories  high.  The  main  hospital  building  is 
three  stories  high,  with  basement.  The  tuberculosis  hospital,  two 
stories  high,  is  to  the  left  of  the  other  buildings.  It  has  a 
separate  rear  department  for  other  contagious  diseases. 

Needs. 
1.  Elevator  in  Hospital  No.  1.  2.  Balconies  for  convalescents 
on  second  and  third  floors  of  hospital  No.  1.  3.  A  morgue.  L 
Electric  lights  throughout  almshouse.  5.  Improved  mixer  for 
shower  bath.  6.  Porcelain  tubs  in  women's  bathroom;  new 
urinal  in  basement  toilet.  7.  A  sterilizer  and  additional  wash 
wheel.  8.  Removal  of  old  sheds  and  barns,  which  are  too  near  He 
residence  buildings.  9.  Removal  of  the  insanitary  cells  used  for 
punishment.  10.  Better  accommodations  for  maternity  and  nurs- 
ery departments.  11.  Fire  escapes  on  dormitories  occupied  above 
the  second  floor. 


NASSAU  COUNTY  POOR. 

The  county  poor  of  Nassau  County  are,  when  dependent 
boarded  by  contract  with  the  town  almshouses  at  Hempstead  and 
East  Norwich.  The  defective  classes  are  kept  at  the  Brunswick 
Home  at  Amity ville.  These  charges  are  under  the  care  of  Gharkf 
T.  Gill,  Superintendent  of  Poor,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tutions where  they  are  boarded. 

Two  county  charges  are  boarded  at  the  Hempstead  Town  Ainu- 
house,  and  five  at  the  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  Alms- 
house at  East  Norwich. 

These  public  dependents  were  visited  in  connection  with  the 
regular  inspections  of  these  institutions.  They  are  well  cared 
for,  but  at  considerably  greater  per  capita  expense  to  the  county 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  town  and  county  poor  alike  wew 
cared  for  at  one  institution  instead  of  two.  The  fixed  expenses  of 
supervision  and  maintenance  are  doubled  by  having  two  institft- 
tions,  while  the  smaller  territory  supporting  each,  causes  fte 
expense  of  maintenance  to  be  more  keenly  felt  by  the  taxpajci* 
Such  a  county  almshouse  would  care  for  from  60  to  100  inmate 
at  less  per  capita  expense  and  with  considerably  more  efBriwy 
than  is  now  the  case. 
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HEMPSTEAD  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE,  HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 
The  institution  is  located  about  three  miles  from  Hempstead, 
and  occupies  a  three-story  frame  building.  Two  detached  cottages 
are  used  for  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and  of 
senility.  That  for  the  latter  class  is  not  fit  for  use.  The  other 
buildings  are  in  good  repair. 

Needs. 
1.  Additional  hose  for  fire  use.  2.  Extension  of  stair  flre  es- 
capes to  the  ground.  3.  Abandonment  of  the  "  annex  "  for  dormi- 
tory purposes.  4.  Repairs  to  barns  and  outbuildings.  5.  A 
safer  lighting  system.  6.  Equipment  and  use  of  the  shower 
baths. 


NORTH  HEMPSTEAD  AND  OYSTER  BAY  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE, 
EAST  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 

This  almshouse  occupies  a  two-story  frame  building  with  base- 
ment and  attic,  and  is  located  about  four  miles  from  Oyster  Bay. 
The  building  is  in  good  general  repair. 

This  almshouse  is  known  also  as  "Jones  Institute." 

Needs. 

1.  A  bettef  water  supply  for  fighting  fire.  2.  A  central  heating 
plant.  3.  A  safer  lighting  system.  4.  A  better  class  of  assistant 
helpers.  5.  New  beds  and  chairs.  6.  A  better  dietary.  7.  Com- 
pliance with  section  138  of  the  Poor  Law  relating  to  records. 


NEWBURGH  CITY  ALMSHOUSE,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
The  group  of  attached  buildings  are  built  of  brick  and  are  two 
or  two  and  one-half  stories  high.  They  are  in  good  repair  and 
include  the  administration  building,  main  building,  men's  dormi- 
tory and  women's  dormitory.  The  late  improvements  are  of 
minor  importance.  The  equipment  of  the  almshouse  is  generally 
good,  except  that  adequate  facilities  are  wanting  for  the  care 
of  the  sick. 
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Needs. 
1.  A  detached  hospital  building.    2.  Nurses  for  the  sick.    3.  A 
steam  power  laundry.    4.  Shower  baths  for  the  men.     5.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities'  record  of  inmates  should  be  kept,  as 
required  by  law. 


POUGHKEEPSIE  CITY  ALMSHOUSE,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
There  are  three  principal  buildings  built  of  brick,  three  stories 
high,  with  basements.  A  detached  laundry  building  and  green- 
house are  in  the  court  formed  by  the  main  buildings.  The  build- 
ings are  all  in  good  condition.  The  only  re<5ent  improvement  is 
interior  painting  and  renovation  of  walls. 

Needs. 
1.  Fire  escapes  on  all  the  buildings.    2.  A  metal  sterilizer.    3. 
A  new  stock  barn. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME,  YAP  HANK,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Poor,  William  Hirsch,  who  lives  at  Lindenhurst  The 
building  is  a  three-story  frame  structure  in  good  repair,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  equipment  has  lately 
been  extended  to  include  fire  escapes,  spray  baths,  dormitory 
permits,  suitable  record  books,  arrangement  of  clothing  store- 
rooms and  some  new  furniture.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Law  are  complied  with. 

Needs. 
1.  Better  fire  protection  and  means  of  escape,  including  fire 
drills.  2.  A  safer  lighting  system  than  kerosene  oil.  3.  Better 
furnishing  of  the  school  room  for  instruction.  4.  Better  equip- 
ment for  play  and  reading  rooms.  5.  Additional  helper  to  care 
for  the  youngest  children.    6.  Isolated  rooms  for  quarantine. 


CHILDREN'S   HOME   OF   ORANGE   COUNTY,   MIDDLETOWN, 

N.  Y. 

The  home  is  in  Middletown  and  occupies  a  two-story  brick 

building,  with  a  frame  two-story  extension.  Recent  improvements 

include  introduction  of  electric  lights. 
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Needs. 
1.  Compliance  with  Public  Health  Law.    2.  Interior  stand- 
pipes,  exterior  fire  escapes  and  fire  drills.    3.  An  addition  to  the 
building  for  hospital  and  quarantine.    4.  Additional  charts,  maps 
and  supplies  for  the  school.    5.  Discarding  all  double  beds. 


CHILDREN'S  HOME  OF  THE  CITY  AND  TOWN  OF  NEW- 
BURGH,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
The  home  is  on  High  street  in  the  city  of  Newburgh  and  occu- 
pies a  three-story  brick  building,  covered  with  concrete.  Recent 
changes  include  the  establishment  of  a  sewing  class  under  the 
direction  of  voluntary  helpers,  who  also  plan  to  have  frequent 
excursions  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  children. 
It  is  also  planned  to  purchase  suitable  pictures  and  ornaments 
and  additional  furniture  for  the  home  to' add  to  its  attractiveness. 

Needs. 
1.  Better  fire  protection,  including  standpipes  with  attached 
hose,  liquid  chemical  extinguishers,  establishment  of  a  fire  drill. 
2.  The  fire  escapes  should  extend  to  the  ground  and  should  be 
inclosed  with  a  heavy  wire  screen.  3.  Additional  furniture,  in- 
cluding pictures,  books,  rugs,  tables  and  games,  to  impart  a  home- 
like air  to  the  home.  3.  Compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Law.  4.  Single  beds  for  the  dormitories.  5. 
Individual  toilet  articles  for  each  child. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTUS  FLOYD, 

Commissioner. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    VISITATION    OF   ALMSHOUSES   IN  THE 
THIRD  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  almshouses  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  including  one 
for  each  county,  the  Kingston  City  Almshouse  and  the  Poor 
Department  of  the  Marshall  Sanitarium  at  Troy,  have  been 
visited  by  the  undersigned  Commissioner  of  the  district,  and 
have  received  the  statutory  inspections  by  the  almshouse  inspec- 
tors of  the  Board. 

The  Marshall  Sanitarium  at  Troy  has  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  closed  its  Poor  Depart- 
ment (November  1,  1904). 

Upon  the  removal  by  the  Governor  of  Superintendent  Sam- 
mons  of  Ulster  County,  Mr.  C.  L.  Van  Orden  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor.  He  began  his  duties  August  1, 
1905. 

The  completion  of  the  new  building  for  women  and  the  new 
administration  building,  the  remodeling  of  the  men's  building 
and  the  installation  of  the  new  systems  of  heat,  light,  water 
and  laundry  have  been  hastened.  The  work  except  in  the  men's 
building,  is  nearly  done,  and  all  the  buildings  are  now  being 
used.  The  improvement  in  every  direction  is  very  apparent. 
The  new  keeper,  Mr.  J.  W.  Haines,  has  occupied  the  position 
before,  and  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  older  inmates.  The  pay-roll 
has  been  considerably  shortened,  although,  so  far,  no  officers  or 
employees  have  been  changed  except  the  Superintendent  and 
keeper. 

Further  improvements  will  include  the  building  of  a  new  ice 
house  and  cooler;  also  a  yard  for  women  and  the  removal  of  the 
bakery  to  a  new  site  adjoining  the  power  building. 

Improvements  in  Other  Almshouses. 

In  nearly  all  the  remaining  institutions  of  the  district  impor- 
tant changes,  improving  the  equipment  of  the  almshouses,  have 
been  made. 

In  Albany  County,  the  improvements  include  the  painting  of 
the  roofs  of  the  dormitory  and  hospital  buildings,  a  new  high 
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pressure  boiler  for  kitchen  and  laundry  purposes,  an  additional 
story  on  the  cow  shed,  furnishing  of  wards  5  and  6  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  of  four  additional  isolation  rooms  for  patients,  equip- 
ment of  an  altar  for  Catholic  services  in  the  chapel,  and  other 
repairs  of  minor  importance. 

The  barns  are  in  bad  condition  and  {3,200  has  been  appro- 
priated for  a  new  horse  barn  and  the  renovation  of  the  old  one. 

In  Columbia  County,  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  for 
a  safer  lighting  system  have  been  adopted,  and  electric  lights 
have  been  installed  with  service  from  Chatham.  New  hose  has 
been  purchased  for  the  interior  standpipes. 

The  need  for  exterior  fire  escapes  is  to  be  urged  upon  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  this  year.    They  will  probably  be  provided. 

Greene  County  has  made  several  improvements,  repainting  all 
the  buildings  outside,  ceiling  several  halls  and  dormitory  rooms 
in  hard  pine,  providing  roller  shades  and  window  screens  through- 
out, and  installing  a  rotary  washer  run  by  water  power. 

The  roofs  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  painted  and  electric  lights 
are  being  considered. 

In  the  Kingston  City  Almshouse  the  steam-heating  apparatus 
has  been  overhauled  and  a  regulation  fire  hydrant  has  been 
placed  at  the  corner  of  the  building.  Hose  will  be  purchased  for 
this,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  City  De- 
partment to  respond  to  calls.  The  interior  walls  axe  to  be 
repainted. 

Rensselaer  County  has  installed  two  new  boilers,  which  have 
failed  to  work  properly.  They  are  being  overhauled.  A  neir 
floor  is  laid  in  the  kitchen.  The  recommendations  of  the  Board 
for  better  hospital  facilities  and  a  more  reliable  attendant  for  the 
sick  men,  and  for  a  larger  supply  of  milk  and  butter  for  the  in- 
mates have  not  been  adopted. 

Schoharie  County  has  changed  its  administrative  officers,  and 
no  improvements  have  been  made  as  yet.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Board  for  a  cottage  for  the  isolation  of  contagions  dis- 
eases, for  a  storage  room  for  clothing,  a  shower  bath  for  men, 
and  for  a  flush  closet  and  bath  in  the  superintendent's  rooms 
will  be  brought  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  this  winter. 

In  Sullivan  County,  the  springs  furnishing  the  water  supply 
have  been  relaid  in  cement  and  a  small  reservoir  built.    Tran- 
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soms  have  been  opened  to  the  halls  of  the  men's  building  from 
each  room. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  several  almshouses  of  the  district, 
with  such  further  improvements  planned  as  will  place  most  of 
the  institutions  in  excellent  condition  for  the  care  of  the  de- 
pendent poor. 

Tramps  and  Vagrants. 

Most  of  the  counties  have  discontinued  the  reception  of  way-  _ 
farers,  and  attempt  to  discourage  the  commitment  of  vagrants 
by  magistrates  to  the  almshouses.  Both  tramps  and  vagrants 
are  disorderly  elements  in  an  almshouse,  and  their  presence  is 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  other  inmates,  an  additional  burden 
on  the  officers,  and  an  imposition  on.  the  taxpayers,  whose  con- 
tributions for  the  dependent  poor  are  thus  diverted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  professional  idlers,  almost  always  able-bodied,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  searching  for  work.  The  abolition  of  the  "tramp 
house"  or  "tramp  room"  at  the  almshouse  in  the  counties  which 
have  discontinued  it,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  evils  which 
are  often  urged  as  a  reason  for  a  continuance  of  the  practice. 
In  one  county,  Schoharie,  one  hundred  and  three  wayfarers  were 
entertained  for  an  average  of  48  hours  during  the  period  from 
January  1st  to  April  30,  1905. 

SUMMABY  OP  INSPECTION. 

Albany  County  Almshouse,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 181  63  244 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16  0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 1  0  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes  1  2  3 

Number  of  feeble-minded  0  1  1 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics  0  0  U 

Persons  over  70  years  29  23  52 

The  chief  criticism  to  which  this  almshouse  is  open  is  the  em- 
ployment of  inmate  cooks,  who  do  not  give  a  well  varied  diet  to 
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the  inmates;  and  the  employment  of  inmate  nurses  in  the  hospital, 
where  skilled:  nurses  are  needed. 

The  principal  needs  are: 

1.  New  dormitories  for  men.  2.  Fire  escapes  on  all  dormi- 
tories. 3.  Exterior  painting  of  dormitories  and  hospital.  4.  A 
larger  dairy.  5.  Trained  nurses  for  the  hospital.  6.  An  institu- 
tion cook,  and  more  varied  dietary. 

Columbia  County  Almshouse,  Ghent,  N.  T. 
Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 77  37  114 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind   0  2  2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes  0  1  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded  11  6  17 

Number  of  idiots 1  1  2 

Number  of  epileptics 1  1  2 

Persons  over  70  years   30  17  47 

The  almshouse  is  pleasantly  located  near  the  village  and  both 
the  grounds  and  buildings  are  well  kept  and  thoroughly  equipped, 
with  the  single  exception  of  providing  exterior  means  of  escape 
in  the  event  of  fire.    The  inmates  are  well  fed  and  clothed. 

The  needs  are: 

1.  Fire  escapes  on  the  ends  of  the  main  building. 

Greene  County  Almshouse,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 
Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total 

Number   of   inmates    38  32  70 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16  0  0  0 

Number  of  blind  0  2  2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes  1  0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded   2  3  5 

Number  of  idiots * .  0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics   1  1  2 

Persons  over  70  years   17  9  26 
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This  institution  is  a  model  of  neatness.  The  buildings  are  in 
good  repair.  There  are  no  accumulations  of  unused  clothing 
or  waste  material  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  dormitory  rooms. 
The  cellars  are  well  stocked  and  clean.  The  inmates  are  con- 
tented and  well  cared  for. 

The  needs  are: 

1.  A  safer  lighting  system  (contemplated).  2.  A  steam  laundry. 
3.  Repairs  to  steam-heating  plant.  4.  Fire  escapes  and  liquid 
chemical  extinguishers.  5.  Shower  baths.  6.  A  detached  frame 
cottage  for  isolation  of  contagious  diseases. 

Kingston  City  Almshouse,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 31  21  52 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 2  0  2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded  1  2  3 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics  0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years   14  13  27 

Aside  from  the  needs  noted  below  this  almshouse  lacks  little 
in  the  matter  of  equipment.  Ample  appropriation  is  made  for 
assistants  and  under  competent  resident  supervision,  all  the  de- 
partments should  be  well  managed.  The  keeper  should  have  the 
direction  of  all  the  resident  employees,  including  authority  to 
discharge  the  incompetent.  The  hospital  for  men  is  especially 
neglected  by  the  man  employed  to  nurse  the  sick.  Other  de- 
partments are  not  well  conducted.  Each  employee  is  a  law  to 
himself  as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  needs  are: 

1.  A  detached  county  hospital  and  resident  nurses.  2  A  silo, 
and  enlarged  dairy  herd.  3.  Brass  nozzles  for  standpipe  hose  to 
replace  those  stolen  by  inmates. 
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Schoharie  County  Almshouse,  near  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 19  10  29 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 0  0  0 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded   0  1  1 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics  0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 5  3  8 

This  is  a  well  conducted  institution.  The  rooms  are  kept  clean 
and  the  beds  are  well  made.  The  food  supplies  are  good,  though 
prepared,  perhaps,  with  too  little  variety,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
a  competent  cook.    Inmates  do  the  cooking. 

The  chief  needs  are: 

1.  An  isolation  cottage  for  infectious  diseases.  2.  Storage 
rooms  for  clothing.  3.  Shower  bath  for  men.  4.  A  competent 
cook. 

Sullivan  County  Almshouse,  near  Monticbllo,  N.  Y, 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 25  19  4A 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind  0  1  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded  1  1  2 

Number  of  idiots 5  0  6 

Number  of  epileptics  2  1  3 

Persons  over  70  years   8  6  14 

The  inmates  speak  well  of  the  care  received.  The  rooms  in 
the  main  dormitories  are  clean  and  comfortable.  The  quarter! 
for  chronic  cases  of  disease  among  the  men  are  not  suitable.  The 
building  is  old  and  beyond  repair,  and  the  rooms  axe  not  at  all 
suitable  for  the  proper  care  of  these  cases. 
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The  needs  are: 

1.  A  new  laundry  building  and  steam  laundry  machinery.  2. 
New  quarters  for  isolating  chronic  diseases.  3.  Removal  of  old 
buildings.  4.  A  safer  lighting  system.  5.  Better  fire  protection. 
6.  Ventilators  through  the  roof  in  the  men's  building.  7.  Storage 
room  set  aside  for  clothing.    8.  A  telephone. 

Ulster  County  Almshouse,  near  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 60  26  86 

Children   under  2  years    0  1  1 

Children  between  2  and  16  %       0  0  0 

Number  of  blind  0  0  0 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded   4  6  10 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics  .' 0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 34  11  45 

The  present  condition  of  this  almshouse  and  the  improvements 
recently  made  and  contemplated  have  been  referred  to  above. 

Further  needs  are: 

1.  A  detached  hospital  building.    2.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

SIMON  W.  RO^ENDALE, 
Commissioner  Third  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   VISITATION    OF   ALMSHOUSES   IN  THE 
FOURTH    JUDICIAL    DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Commissioner  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  presents 
the  following  report  on  the  condition  of  the  almshouses  of  his 
district: 

These  have  been  visited  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  inspected  by  the  Board's 
almshouse  inspectors. 

Clinton  County  Almshouse  Fire. 
The  most  important  change  in  almshouse  conditions  in  the  dis- 
trict is  in  Clinton  County,  where  the  almshouse  building  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  morning  of  May  11,  1905. 
The  equipment  of  this  almshouse  with  suitable  appliances  for 
fighting  fire,  as  repeatedly  urged  by  this  Board,  would  doubtless 
have  saved  this  property  to  the  county.  Plans  for  a  new  alms- 
house arranged  on  the  New  York  State  cottage  plan  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  will  be  hastened.  Adequate  arrangements  for  the  tem- 
porary care  of  the  inmates  have  been  made. 

General  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Buildings. 

Five  of  the  ten  counties  in  the  district  have  almshouses  ar- 
ranged on  the  New  York  State  cottage  plan.  These  are  Pulton, 
Montgomery,  Schenectady,  Washington  and  (the  planned)  Clin- 
ton County  Almshouses.  The  others  have  two-  or  three-story 
buildings  constructed  at  an  earlier  date,  having  wings  or  annexes 
and,  in  some  cases,  detached  buildings  for  the  inmates.  All  the 
latter,  except  that  of  Warren  County,  are  built  of  brick.  Sara- 
toga, Schenectady  and  Washington  Counties  have  well  equipped 
detached  hospital  buildings. 

The  general  condition  of  the  almshouses  as  to  repair  is  ex- 
cellent. 

The  valuation  of  the  buildings  in  the  counties  of  smaller  popu- 
lation is  from  f30,000  to  f 50,000.    It  is  f  75,000  in  Saratoga  and 
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St.  Lawrence  Counties,  and  $150,000  in  Schenectady  County. 
Warren  County  has  as  many  inmates  as  the  other  smaller  alms- 
houses of  the  district.  The  general  population  of  the  county  is 
about  three-fourths  as  many  as  the  average  of  the  other  similar 
counties,  yet  the  valuation  of  this  almshouse  is  estimated  at  only 
112,000. 

Faam  Property. 
With  the  exception  of  Schenectady  County,  where  the  alms- 
house is  situated  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  each  county  alms- 
house is  located  on  a  productive  farm,  ranging  in  size  from  87 
to  430  acres,  and  affording  dairy  and  garden  products  at  low 
cost  for  the  inmates,  as  well  as  offering  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  labor  of  such  inmates  as  can  do  some  outdoor  work. 
This  not  only  reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  elevates  the 
condition  of  the  inmates  who  are  not  helpless,  by  affording  than 
the  opportunity  for  work  and  partial  self-support 

Improvements. 

Not  many  improvements  have  been  made  since  my  last  report 
Those  planned  for  Clinton  County  have  only  been  commenced. 

Essex  County  has  provided  some  new  interior  furnishings  in 
the  kitchen  and  toilets. 

Saratoga  County  has  laid  a  cement  flagging  in  the  central  court 
and  made  some  purchases  of  furniture. 

Schenectady  County  has  added  a  fountain  to  improve  its 
grounds. 

Washington  County  has  remodeled  a  detached  brick  building 
and  equipped  it  for  hospital  purposes,  and  has  appropriated 
f  2,000  to  be  expended  in  furnishing  a  water  supply  for  all  pur 
poses.    The  barns  have  also  been  newly  painted. 

The  other  counties  have  made  no  improvements  save  ordinary 
repairs. 

Water  Supply. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  having 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  under  good  pressure,  for  all  pur 
poses. 

The  counties  of  Essex,  Montgomery,  Saratoga,  Schenectadj 
and  Warren  have  adequate  water  supply  under  good  pressure. 
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Washington  County  is  now  building  a  good  reservoir. 

Franklin,  Fulton  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties  lack  water  under 
sufficient  pressure  for  fighting  fire,  though  their  other  needs  for 
water  are  fully  supplied. 

It  is  obvious  that  tanks  located  in  the  attic  do  not  afford 
enough  pressure. 

Bathing. 

This  sanitary  matter  is  well  attended  to  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. Tubs  with  hot  and  cold  water  connections  are  provided 
for  the  infirm  in  all  the  almshouses,  while  the  larger  institu- 
tions and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  have  introduced  shower  baths 
for  those  able  to  stand.  The  spray  or  shower  bath  is  especially  to 
be  commended  for  its  thoroughness,  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
bathing  a  large  number  of  inmates,  and  its  cleanness.  Mont- 
gomery, Saratoga,  Schenectady  and'  St.  Lawrence  Counties  have 
provided  shower  baths. 

Lighting. 

Four  of  the  almshouses  are  lighted  by  electricity,  namely: 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Saratoga  and  Schenectady.  The  others  still 
use  kerosene  oil  lamps.  The  buildings  are  poorly  lighted,  and,  in 
view  of  the  feebleness  and  deficient  mentality  of  the  inmates,  they 
are  exposed  to  grave  danger  of  a  conflagration. 

Where  electricity  is  not  feasible,  acetylene  or  carbureted  hy- 
drogen gas  should  be  used.  Under  conditions  of  competent  in- 
stallation and  reasonable  care  in  use,  either  of  these  methods 
will  prove  safe  and  satisfactory. 

Ventilation. 
Conditions  as  to  ventilation  are  apt  to  be  poor  in  institutions 
of  this  character.  Doors,  windows  and  transoms  are  not  suffi- 
cient, particularly  in  cold  weather,  when  the  inmates  promptly 
close  windows  and  transoms  as  fast  as  they  may  be  opened.  The 
best  means  is  to  supply"  ingress  of  warmed  pure  air  in  connection 
with  the  steam  radiators,  and  to  withdraw  the  impure  air  by 
means  of  a  forced  draught  by  heated  stacks  or  by  the  fan  system. 
In  the  smaller  almshouses  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide 
several  metal  flues  leading  from  the  dormitory  rooms  through 
the  roof. 
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Fire  Escapes. 

St.  Lawrence  County  has  the  only  almshouse  in  this  district 
where  suitable  means  of  exit  have  been  provided  for  the  event  of 
fire.  The  Franklin  County  three-story  building  especially  requires 
them,  but  each  of  the  others,  though  only  two  stories  in  height, 
should  be  provided  with  outside  iron  stair  escapes.  Many  of  the 
inmates  are  too  feeble  to  assist  themselves,  and  the  others  might 
easily  be  cut  off  from  the  interior  stairways  by  smoke  or  flame 
while  repeated  entrance  to  assist  the  infirm  could  hardly  be  made 
unless  the  fire  were  discovered  at  its  inception.  In  that  case, 
located  as  most  of  the  almshouses  are,  remote  from  prompt  as- 
sistance, and  thus  depending  on  the  able-bodied  residents  to  fight 
the  flames,  the  speediest  means  of  removing  the  helpless  should 
be  provided. 

Care  op  the  Sick. 

As  has  been  stated,  three  of  the  counties  have  provided  de- 
tached hospital  buildings.  While  the  general  health  in  the  sev- 
eral almshouses  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  yet  there  are 
always  present  many  infirm  and  chronic  cases,  and  frequently 
acute  cases  of  disease,  whose  humane  care  requires  seclusion  and 
skilled  attendance.  The  day  is  past  when  the  public  will  toler- 
ate neglect  of  the  dependent  sick. 

The  ability  to  classify  inmates  afforded  by  a  hospital,  simpli- 
fies the  management  and  improves  the  discipline,  as  weU  at 
removes  the  danger  of  infection. 

The  sick  should  not  be  treated  in  dormitories  or  in  rooms  open- 
ing on  a  general  dormitory  hall.  Where  the  number  of  sick  does 
not  justify  a  detached  hospital  building,  isolated  quarters  should 
be  fitted  up  for  hospital  purposes  with  wards  and  single  rooms 
for  each  sex. 

In  all  the  almshouses  of  the  district  except  the  three  mentioned 
and  St.  Lawrence  County,  which  has  inconvenient  quarters  on 
the  top  floor,  the  sick  are  cared  for  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in 
rooms  opening  off  a  general  dormitory  hall.  Most  of  the  counties 
have  adequate  provision  made  for  medical  attendance. 

The  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  physician  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  require,  as  a  minimum,  two  calls  every  week,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  occasion  demands. 
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Franklin  County  pays  its  physician  but  $50  a  year,  and  he 
calls  only  when  summoned,  driving  two  miles  each  way. 

Fulton  County  pays  $250  and  is  about  the  same  distance  from 
town,  but  requires  only  one  visit  a  week,  unless  on  special  call. 

Montgomery  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties  require  but  one  visit 
each  week  unless  especially  called. 

Heating. 
All  the  counties  except  Washington  provide  steam  heat  for 
their  almshouses.     The  latter  has  a  hot  air  furnace  in  each 
building. 

Laundry. 

Fulton,  Schenectady  and  Montgomery  Counties  have  complete 
steam  laundry  appliances. 

Franklin,  Saratoga  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties  have  power 
washers  and  extractors,  but  lack  steam  drying  racks. 

Essex,  Warren  and  Washington  Counties  are  still  dependent  on 
antiquated  hand  apparatus. 

Records. 

Except  in  Warren  County  each  almshouse  maintains  the  rec- 
ords required  by  law  and  by  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. They  are  usually  found  posted  up  to  date  and  giving  full 
information.  Warren  County  possesses  the  necessary  books,  but 
the  entries  are  irregularly  made,  and  no  accurate  register  of  the 
inmates  is  kept.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  record  of  inmates 
is  not  posted  up  to  date.  No  record  of  financial  transactions  is 
made.  The  only  evidence  of  expenditures  are  the  checks  drawn 
on  a  private  bank  account  and  the  vouchers  accompanying  them, 
the  vouchers  sometimes  improperly  executed. 

Tramps  and  Vagrants. 
The  entertainment  of  wayfarers  at  the  almshouse,  formerly  so 
prevalent,  has,  in  most  counties,  been  stopped  entirely.  Were 
these  persons  really  dependent  poor  and  residents  of  the  county, 
or  even  were  they  worthy  persons  seeking  employment,  the  case 
would  be  far  different.  They  are  well  recognized,  however,  as 
professional  vagabonds,  sturdy  rogues,  who  have  no  residence,  no 
occupation,  many  aliases,  and  usually  are  petty  thieves  or  pro- 
fessional criminals. 
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In  Clinton  County,  where  the  practice  of  receiving  these  tramps 
still  obtains,  over  two  hundred  were  given  lodging  and  meals  in  a 
period  of  six  months,  including  the  past  winter.  This  introduces 
an  objectionable  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  does 
no  good  to  the  tramps  themselves. 

Another  source  of  disorder  in  the  almshouses  is  the  presence  of 
vagrants,  legally  committed  to  the  almshouse  for  a  term  of 
months.  The  law  permitting  this  should  be  repealed  and,  until 
that  is  done,  the  superintendents  and  supervisors  should  request 
local  magistrates  to  refrain  from  sending  criminals  to  the  alms- 
house. Such  commitment  is  an  imposition  on  the  worthy  poor, 
thus  forced  to  associate  with  criminals.  It  is  an  imposition  on 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  forced,  without  any  facilities  for 
restraint  or  punishment,  to  deal  with  and  maintain  discipline 
among  a  criminal  class.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  vagabonds 
themselves,  as  life  is  usually  easy  at  the  almshouses,  and  a  brief 
residence  there  has  no  punitive  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
familiarizes  them  with  pauperism,  while  their  own  example  before 
the  other  inmates  is  subversive  of  discipline,  and  highly  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  the  institution. 

Summary  or  Population  and  Requirements. 

The  figures  given  represent  summer  population,  much  lower 
than  in  winter. 

Clinton  County  Almshouse. 

Located  about  one-half  mile  from  Beekmantown.  The  tempo- 
rary arrangements  made  for  the  inmates  include  a  small  farm 
cottage  rented  for  the  women  inmates.  They  can  be  maintained 
comfortably  here  through  the  winter.  The  men  are  fed  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  old  almshouse  building,  which  has  long  been  un- 
used. A  rough  barracks  has  been  built  for  their  sleeping  quarters 
during  the  summer.  A  two-story  brick  farmhouse  will  probably 
be  rented  for  their  use  this  winter,  or  other  decent  quarters  ob- 
tained. In  spite  of  many  hindrances,  unavoidable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  poor  have  been  well  cared  for  since  the  fl» 
Several  were  returned  to  their  own  towns  for  temporary  care 
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Census. 

Males.        Females./         Total. 

Inmates  32  16  48 

Under  2  years  old 1  0  1 

Blind- 2  1  3 

Deaf-mutes 1  0  1 

Feeble-minded  0  1  1 

Idiotic 8  4  12 

Epileptic   1  1  2 

Over  70  years  old 12  6  18 

Essex  County  Almshouse. 

Located  about  one  mile  south  of  Whallonsburgh. 

The  officers  are  competent  and  the  inmates  are  well  cared  for. 
The  dormitory  rooms  are  clean  and  comfortable,  though  the  venti- 
lation is  poor  in  the  men's  building.  New  ceiling  and  wall  cover- 
ing is  needed,  and  when  this  is  provided-  it  would  be  advisable  to 
convert  the  upper  floor  into  two  large  dormitory  rooms,  instead 
of  retaining  both  floors  divided  into  small  rooms. 

1  Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Inmates   32  23             55 

Under  2  years  old 0  1               1 

Blind 0  0               0 

Deaf-mutes 0  2              2 

Feeble-minded  4  5               9 

Idiotic 3  3               6 

Epileptic   5  3               8 

Over  70  years  old 12  5             17 

The  needs  are : 

1.  Steam  laundry.    2.  Fire  escapes.    3.  Steel  ceilings  in  men's 

building.    4.  Better  plan  of  lighting.  5.  Liquid  chemical  fire 
extinguishers.    6.  Shower  baths. 

Franklin  County  Almshouse. 

Located  two  miles  west  of  Malone. 

The  dormitory  rooms  are  clean  and  the  beds  well  made.  The 
general  health  is  good.  The  officers  and  employees  appear  to  be 
competent  and  careful  people. 
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Census. 


Females.  Total 

Inmates  28              7  36 

Under  2  years  old 0              0  0 

Between  2  and  16  years 1             0  1 

Blind 1              0  1 

Feeble-minded 2             0  2 

Deaf-mutes    2             0  2 

Idiots 1              0  1 

Epileptics 1             0  1 

Over  70  years 11             5  16 

The  needs  are: 

1.  Better  fire  protection.  2.  Fire  escapes.  3.  Additional  steel 
ceilings.  4.  Steam  drying  rack  for  laundry.  5.  Additional  appro- 
priation for  physician  and  regular  semi-weekly  visits  by  him. 

Fulton  County  Almshouse. 

Located  about  three  miles  from  Oloversville. 

The  buildings  are  well  cared  for,  the  halls  and  dormitory  rooms 
being  exceptionally  neat  and  clean.  The  inmates  are  well  pro- 
vided for  in  most  particulars,  though  better  hospital  facilities 
are  required.    The  officers  appear  to  be  faithful  and  efficient. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Inmates   29  18  47 

Children 0  0  0 

Blind 0  1  1 

Deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Feeble-minded  1  1  2 

Idiots 0  0  0 

Epileptics 0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 8  8  16 

1.  Increased  water  pressure  for  fire  projection;  outside  hy- 
drants and  additional  standpipes.  2.  Better  hospital  facilities. 
3.  Completion  of  ventilation  shafts  through  the  roof.  4.  Outride 
iron  fire  escapes. 

Montgomery  County  Almshouse. 
Located  one  mile  from  Sprakers  Station,  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 
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The  buildings  are  in  good  repair  and  are  kept  in  good  order. 
Extensive  improvements  are  in  contemplation. 

A  number  of  the  defective  class  of  inmates  in  this  almshouse 
should  be  transferred  to  State  institutions. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Inmates  32           19  51 

Children  under  2  years 0             1  1 

Between  2  and  16  years 0             0  0 

Blind 0             2  2 

Deaf-mutes    1             0  1 

Feeble-minded 2             4  6 

Idiots 2             0  2 

Epileptics 12  3 

Persons  over  70  years 16             9  25 

The  needs  are: 

1.  A  safer  lighting  system.  2.  Better  hospital  facilities.  3. 
Fire  escapes.    4.  Completion  of  ventilation  flues  through  the  roof. 

5.  Standpipes  and  connected  hose  in  each  building.    6.  Addition 
to  heating  plant.    7.  More  farm  land. 

Saratoga  County  Almshouse. 
Located  about  three  miles  from  Ballston. 
The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  as  to  repair,  main- 
tenance and  order  and  the  hospital  is  especially  well  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  the  poor.    The  inmates  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  careful  management. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Inmates 45  19  64 

Children 0             0  0 

Blind   1             0  1 

Deaf-mutes 0             0  0 

Feeble-minded 10             2  12 

Idiots 0             1  1 

Epileptics   0             0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 17             7  24 

The  needs  are  few : 

1.  Addition  of  mangle  and  steam  dryer  to  laundry.  2.  Outside 
iron  fire  escape. 
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Schenectady  County  Almshouse, 
Located  at  Schenectady  and  occupying  one  city  square. 
The  buildings  are  well  constructed  and  completely  equipped 
for  the  care  of  both  aged  and  sick. 
The  administration  is  good  and  the  inmates  are  well  cared  for. 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Inmates  49  23  72 

Children 0  0  0 

Blind    2  1  3 

Deaf-mutes    1  0  1 

Feeble-minded    0  1  1 

Idiots 1  0  1 

Epileptics   0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 17  8  26 

The  only  further  need  is  for  outside  iron  fire  escapes. 

St.  Lawrence  County  Almshouse. 

Located  about  three  miles  from  Canton. 

The  situation  is  pleasant  and  the  grounds  well  laid  out.  The 
inmates  evince  kind  treatment  and  excellent  care.  They  are 
well  clothed,  have  comfortable  and  clean  rooms  and  beds  are  well 
made  and  clean. 

The  food  prepared  for  the  inmates  is  wholesome  and  varied. 
The  farm  is  profitably  cultivated  and  a  large  dairy  is  kept 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total 

Inmates 49  37  86 

Children    0  0  0 

Blind    2  1  3 

Deaf-mutes 1  2  3 

Feeble-minded    18  7  25 

Idiots  2  2  4 

Epileptics    2  4  6 

Persons  over  70  years 13  13  26 

The  needs  are: 

1.  Better  fire  protection.  2.  A  safer  system  of  lighting.  3. 
New  flooring  and  steel  ceiling.  4.  A  detached  hospital  building. 
5.  A  steam  drying  rack  for  the  laundry. 
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Warren  County  Almshouse. 

Located  about  two  miles  from  Warrensburgh. 

The  buildings  are  old  and  poorly  arranged  for  the  care  of  the 
inmates.  The  rooms  were  generally  clean,  but  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient helpers  i«  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  beds  which  are 
far  from  attractive  in  making  or  cleanliness. 

Census  (Approximately). 

Males.        Females.  Total/ 

Inmates  . 40  14  54* 

Children 0  0  0 

Blind 0  0  0 

Deaf-mutes 1  0  1 

Feeble-minded    2  4  6 

Idiots 0  0  0 

Epileptics 0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 19  7  26 

The  needs  are: 

1.  A  safer  lighting  system.  2.  A  steam  laundry.  3.  Hose  and 
liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers.  4.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes. 
5.  Shower  bath  for  male  inmates.  6.  Exterior  painting.  7.  New 
floor  in  dining  room.  8.  Attention  to  personal  and  financial 
records.    9.  Additional  male  and  female  helpers. 

Washington  County  Almshouse. 

Located  about  two  miles  from  Argyle. 

This  almshouse  is  well  built  and  has  careful  management  and 
good  discipline. 

The  inmates  appear  to  be  well  cared  for  in  every  respect.  The 
repairs  now  under  way  will  improve  very  materially  the  condi- 
tion of  this  county  home. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Inmates 34  20  54 

Children 0  0  0 

Blind   1  3  4 

Deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Feeble-minded    4  3  7 
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Females.  Total. 

Idiots    0  0  0 

Epileptic 2  0  2 

Over  70  years 15  7  22 

The  needs  are : 

1.  Better  lighting  system.  2.  A  steam  laundry.  3.  Fire  escapes. 
4.  Shower  baths.  5.  Provision  for  fire  protection  in  connection 
with  the  new  water  works. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NEWTON  ALDBICH 
Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    VISITATION    OF  ALMSHOUSES   IN  THE 
FIFTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  undersigned  Commissioner  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District 
has  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  visitation 
of  almshouses  and  other  public  charitable  institutions  in  his 
district. 

During  the  year  1905  he  has  personally  visited  these  insti- 
tutions in  company  with  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor,  and  has,  both  by  personal  consultation  with  local  officers, 
and  by  correspondence,  kept  in  touch  with  the  plans  formed  for 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. 

The  institutions  have  been  inspected  as  usual  by  the  Board's 
almshouse  inspectors,  the  most  recent  inspection  having  been 
made  in  December,  1905. 

The  public  institutions  concerned  in  this  report  include  an 
almshouse  in  each  county  of  the  district,  the  city  almshouse  of 
Oswego,  the  Municipal  Lodging  Hous6  at  Syracuse,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction 
of  that  city,  and  the  Utica  Oeneral  Hospital,  which  is  managed 
by  the;  Commissioners  of  Charity  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Utica. 

Administration. 
The  general  administration  of  these  institutions  has  been  ef- 
ficient and  satisfactory.  The  inmates  are,  as  a  rule,  well  cared 
for,  and  suitable  food,  clothing  and  medical  attendance  are  pro- 
vided for  them.  Better  hospital  facilities  are  needed  in  some 
of  the  almshouses,  as  is  explained  in  detail  below.  The  provi- 
sion of  steam  heat  and  electric  light  in  nearly  all  the  institutions 
is  especially  to  be  commended.  The  only  exceptions  are  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House  at  Syracuse,  which  is  heated  by  coal 
stoves,  and  the  Herkimer  County  Almshouse,  which  uses  acety- 
lene gas  for  light.  The  latter  gives  satisfactory  service. 
31< 
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Recent  Improvements. 
The  most  notable  improvements  are  at  the  Utica  General  Hos- 
pital and  at  the  Jefferson  County  almshouse.  At  each  of  these 
institutions  the  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  provided  for  remodeling 
the  old  structures,  and  for  new  buildings.  Important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  at  the  Lewis,  Oneida  and  Onondaga  county 
almshouses.  Minor  additions  to  equipment  have  been  provided 
at  the  other  institutions. 

Herkimer  County  Almshouse. 
The  improvements'  here  include  a  new  acetylene  generator; 
extension  of  the  standpipe  to  the  third  floor;  a  new  hen  house; 
and  interior  painting  throughout. 

Jefferson  County  Almshouse. 
The  interior  renovation  includes  new  flooring,  stairways,  and 
steel  ceilings;  a  new  institution  range  and  steam  cookers;  bath 
and  toilet  room  equipment;  cold  storage  room;  and  decoration  of 
walls.    A  new  roof  has  been  laid  and  front  porches  bnilt  on  the 
main  building.     The  laundry  and  heating  plant  has  been  in- 
stalled in  a  new  detached  brick  building,  equipped  with  new 
boilers  and  new  laundry  machinery.    The  interior  work  is  still 
under  way  and  shower  baths  are  to  be  included.    An  ice  house 
to  be  made  from  one  of  the  two  buildings  which  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  front  yard,  will  be  provided  near  the  river. 
These  changes  and  the  improvement  of  the  sewerage  system 
which  is  furnished,  were  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  provide  for  most  of  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

Lewis  County  Almshouse. 
The  remodeling  of  the  vacant  rooms  in  the  south  end  of  the 
men's  building  is  completed.  These  were  formerly  used  for  the 
insane  and  will  now  be  used  for  hospital  purposes.  Steam  heat 
has  been  provided  for  them;  electric  lights  are  placed  about 
the  walls,  and  bath  and  toilet  rooms  are  arranged  on  both  floors. 

Oneida  County  Almshouse. 
A  detached  laundry  building  has-been  erected.     It  is  a  two- 
story  frame  structure.     The  three  boilers  in  the  heating  plant 
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have  been  reset  and  remodeled.  New  flush  closet  bowls  have  been 
provided  throughout,  and  considerable  interior  painting  has  been 
done. 

Onondaga  County  Almshouse. 

A  tent  pavilion  for  male  consumptives  has  been  added  to  the 
hospital  equipment.  It  has  a  good:  floor  and  is  arranged  to  give 
practically  open  air  treatment  Steam  heat  is  provided  and  toi- 
let facilities  furnished.  A  workshop  has  been  added  to  the  boiler 
house,  and  a  subway  connecting  the  boiler  house  and  hospital. 

Oswego  County  Almshouse. 
The  water  supply  has  been  increased  for  domestic  use,  and 
flush  closets  installed.  An  electric  pump  is  connected.  Repairs 
have  been  made  to  the  roof,  floors  and  windows.  Two  new 
porches  have  been  constructed  in  front.  Two  new  telephone 
instruments  have  been  installed. 

Oswego  City  Almshouse. 

New  single  spring  beds  with  iron  frames  replace  the  double 
beds. 

Municipal  Lodging  House,  Syracuse. 

One  floor  has  been  renewed,  and  linoleum  floor  covering  placed 
in  the  office. 

Utica  General  Hospital. 

The  chief  improvements  are  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings 
and  additions  and  alterations  at  the  main  building,  as  follows : 

1.  A  new  building  to  be  used  for  contagious  diseases,  opened 
October,  1905.  It  contains  on  the  ground  floor  two  sections  divid- 
ed by  a  double  wall.  Each  section  has  a  hall,  off  which  are  an 
office,  bathroom,  kitchen  and  single  room  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  large  ward  with  room  for  fifteen  patients,  ventilated  by 
two  Are  places  and  lighted  by  large  windows  and  a  skylight.  In 
front  of  each  large  ward  is  a  solarium,  which  is  a  porch  framed 
on  the  three  exposed  sides  with  glass.  Above  the  center  of  the 
building  in  the  second  story  are  a  series  of  single  rooms  for 
nurses,  a  bathroom  and  a  laundry  room  for  sterilizing  the  cloth- 
ing of  nurses  before  it  is  sent  to  the  main  laundry.  The  base- 
ment contains  a  clothing  crematory  for  infected  clothing,  and  a 
morgue.    This  building  is  about  30  by  100  feet  in  extent. 
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2.  The  power  plant  occupies  a  new  building  40  x  60  feet,  one 
story  high.  The  boiler  room  occupies  a  pit  and  contains  two  70 
H.  P.  boilers,  furnishing  heat  for  the  buildings  and  water  and 
steam  for  the  sterilizers.  The  laundry  has  a  complete  steam  out- 
fit, the  machines  being  driven  by  electric  power. 

3.  The  wings  of  the  main  building  have  both  been  raised  one 
story,  making  the  building  three  stories  high  throughout.  On 
the  left  wing  the  third  floor  is  now  used  as  a  general  medical 
ward  for  men. 

4.  The  entire  right  wing  has  been  rearranged  as  to  use.  The 
ground  floor  contains  rooms  for  the  domestic  servants.  The 
second  and  third  floors  are  given  for  nurses'  quarters. 

5.  The  X-ray  room  has  been  moved  to  a  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

6.  A  pathological  department  has  been  established. 

7.  A  two-story  bridge  or  hall,  enclosed  in  glass,  connects  the 
two  wings  on  the  second  and  third-  floors.  It  is  available  for 
convalescents. 

8.  A  skylight  has  been  put  in  the  roof  of  the  main  building. 

9.  The  sidewalks  have  been  repaired. 

10.  Considerable  interior  painting  and  decorating  has  been 
done  in  the  main  building. 

11.  The  children's  ward  has  been  refurnished. 

Sanitation  and  Fire  Precautions. 

The  general  conditions  as  to  sanitation  are  satisfactory  in 
nearly  all  these  institutions.  There  is  need  for  improved  venti- 
lation in  some  of  the  almshouses.  The  laundry  work  is  done  by 
steam  in  all  the  institutions  except  the  two  almshouses  in  Oswego 
County.  Tub  baths  are  provided,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
bathing  is  compulsory  once  a  week.  A  few  of  the  almshouses 
have  installed  shower  baths.  They  should  be  in  every  almshouse. 
Drainage  problems  are  solved  in  general  in  a  sanitary  and  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  provisions  for  fighting  fire  and  escaping  from  it  are  not 
satisfactory  in  any  of  these  institutions.  Either  the  water  is  de- 
ficient in  quantity  or  pressure,  or  the  hose  on  hand  is  old  and  un- 
reliable, or  some  building  is  unprotected,  or  there  is  need  for  out- 
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side  iron  fire  escapes  which  should  tap  all  large  dormitory  rooms, 
and  should  be  well  braced  to  permit  rapid  descent  of  the  inmates 
in  case  of  fire.  In  no  case  do  attic  tanks  furnish  a  supply  either 
large  enough,  or  giving  sufficient  pressure  to  protect  the  build- 
ings. The  Oswego  City  and  County  almshouses  depend  upon  at- 
tic tanks.  The  condition  of  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse  as  to 
protection  from  fire  is  poor.  The  city  water  is  piped  to  hydrants, 
but  the  pressure  is  very  low,  and  a  fire  would  have  about  fifteen 
minutes  start  before  the  city  department  could  reach  the  alms- 
house. There  are  no  interior  standpipes,  which  should  be  pro- 
vided. 


REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Middleville,  N.  Y. 
The  main  building  is  brick  three  stories  high  and  in  good 
repair.  A  detached  stone  building  is  used  for  senile  and  defec- 
tive males.  The  laundry  and  boiler  house  has  a  stone  basement 
and  brick  main  floor.  The  buildings,  which  are  valued  at  $25,000, 
are  in  good  condition  as  to  cleanliness.  There  is  room  for  125 
inmates. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 79  29  108 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 4  1  5 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 112 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  2  4 

Number  of  idiots  0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 32  13  45 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  future  improve- 
ments: 

1.  A  detached  hospital  and  employment  of  nurses.  2.  Outside 
iron  fire  escapes.  3.  Renovation  of  stone  building.  4.  Additional 
farm  land.  5.  Shower  baths.  6.  Steel  ceilings  where  the  plaster- 
ing is  defective. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Watcrtown,  N.  Y. 
The  almshouse  is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Black  river,  just 
outside  Watertown.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  160  in- 
mates, and  are  now  worth  about  970,000.  The  residence  building 
is  a  long  brick  structure,  two  stories  high,  with  a  good  basement, 
occupied  by  the  service  department.  The  women  occupy  the  left 
wing  and  the  men  the  right  wing.  The  laundry  and  boiler  home 
is  a  new  building  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  The  buildings 
are  in  excellent  condition. 

GBN8U8. 

lUltfc        tailn,  Tot»L 

Number  of  inmates 41  40  81 

Children  under  2  years 0              1  1 

Children  between  2  and  16 0              0  0 

Number  of  blind 2              1  3 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1              1  2 

Number  of  feeble-minded 5              3  8 

Number  of  idiots 1              0  1 

Number  of  epileptics 2              1  3 

Persons  over  70  years  of  age 15  18  33 

Recommendations  for  further  improvements: 

1.  Fire  escapes.    2.  Ventilators  carried  through  roof.    3.  New 
fire  hose.    4.  Employment  of  competent  nurse. 


LEWIS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 
The  buildings  are  brick  and  can  accommodate  100  inmates. 
They  are  valued  at  {37,000.  The  administration  building  fur- 
nishes qua  Hers  for  the  women  ininates,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
able-bodied  men.  The  men's  building  is  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  an  0{>en  corridor  and  is  in  three  sections.  The  flnt 
is  used  by  the  aged  and  infirm  men.  The  central  part  is  a  men's 
dormitory.  The  south  portion  is  now  fitted  up  for  hospital  pur- 
poses.   A  separate  room  also  contains  the.  steam  laundry. 
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Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 34            15  49 

Children  under  2  years 1              0  1 

Children  between  2  and  16 0              0  0 

Number  of  blind    1              0  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1              0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 3             5  8 

Number  of  idiots   1              1  2 

Number  of  epileptics  0              0  0 

Persons  over  70  years  18              8  26 

1.  Shower  baths  for  men.    2.  Outside  iron  fire  escapes  on  both 

buildings.    3.  Renovation  of  men's  dormitory  rooms.  4.  Better 

ventilation  of  men's  sitting  room.    5.  A  cold  storage  room.    6. 

Hospital  attendants  employed  for  men  and  women.  7.  Better 
compensation  for  present  officers  and  employees. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 
The  four  large  brick  buildings  are  in  generally  good  repair. 
They  are  arranged  on  the  New  York  State  cottage  plan.  A  de- 
tached laundry  building  has  been  recently  erected.  The  dormi- 
tories for  men  are  overcrowded,  and  there  is  insufficient  hospital 
room  in  the  present  buildings,  which  are  sufficient  for  only  300  in- 
mates.   The  value  of  the  buildings  is  f  160,000. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 243  85           328 

Children  under  2  years 0  0               0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0               0 

Number  of  blind 2  4               6 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1  0               1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 11  13             24 

Number  of  idiots 1  0               1 

Number  of  epileptics 2  5               7 

Persons  over  70  years 73  41           114 

Further  needs : 

1.  A  detached  county  hospital.    2.  Employment  of  nurses  for 

the  sick.    3.  A  system  of  forced  ventilation.  4.  Adequate  fire 
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protection  (new  hose,  standpipes  with  hose  attached,  pump  con- 
nection to  increase  pressure.  Watchman's  clock).  5.  More 
dormitory  room  for  men.  6.  Attached  structures  for  water 
closets.  7.  Heavier  bracing  on  rear  fire  escape  ou  men's  building. 
8.  Exterior  painting  throughout.  Completion  of  interior  paint- 
ing and  extension  of  steel  ceilings.  10.  A  mangle  for  the  laundry. 
11.  A  portable  tub  for  hospital  use. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  almshouse  and  hospital  are  located  about  four  miles  from 
Syracuse  near  Onondaga  Valley.  The  almshouse  is  built  of  stone 
and  is  three  stories  high.  There  are  three  detached  structures 
from  front  to  rear.  The  laundry,  bakery  and  kitchen  are  in  a 
detached  building.  A  detached  brick  power  house  is/  located  be- 
tween the  almshouse  and  hospital.  The  latter  is  about  100  yards 
distant.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  building,  well  constructed. 
Both  the  hospital  and  the  dormitories  in  the  almshouse  are  over- 
crowded. The  buildings  are  valued  at  fl00,000,  and  have  a  total 
capacity  for  300  inmates. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total 

Number  of   inmates 215  90  305 

Children  under  2  years 2  1  3 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number   of   blind 3  3  6 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  1  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  0  2 

Number  of  idiots 7  3  10 

Number  of  epileptics  1  2  3 

Persons  over  70  years 62  31  93 

Improvements  needed  include: 

1.  Hospital  pavilion  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  & 
Nurses'  home,  detached  from  the  hospital.  3.  Iron  Are  escapes 
from  upper  west  dormitory  for  men.  4.  Iron  fire  escapes  on 
front  wards  of  hospital.     5.  Shower  baths.     6.  Wider  interior 
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exits  in  the  women's  almshouse  dormitory.  7.  Forced  ventilation, 
in  almshouse.  8.  Increased  dairy  and  farm  acreage.  9.  More 
dormitory  room  at  the  almshouse. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 
The  almshouse  is  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  two  wings.  The 
central  portion  is  used  for  office  and  keeper's  residence.  The  in- 
mates occupy  the  wings.  The  general  condition  as  to  repair  is 
satisfactory.  The  capacity  is  for  80  inmates.  Valuation,  |20- 
000.  Facilities  are  lacking  for  the  proper  care  of  the  sick.  This 
almshouse  is  one  of  the  few  which  still  depend  upon  hand  appa- 
ratus for  laundry  work.  The  protection  from  fire  is  below 
standard. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates  36  31  67 

Children  under  2  years 1  1  2 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  1  1 

Number  of  blind   0  0  0 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 2  0  2 

Number  of  feeble-minded  6  4  10 

Number  of  idiots 1  1  2 

Number  of  epileptics 2  4  6 

Persons  over  70  years 15  11  26 

The  recommendations  for  further  improvements  are: 
1.  Hospital  equipment  and  nurse.    2.  Adequate  water  pressure 
for  fire  protection.    3.  Iron  fire  escapes,  and  better  hose  on  the 
standpipes.    4.  Improved  drainage  system.    5.  Shower  baths.    6. 
A  steam  laundry.    7.  A  cold  storage  room. 


OSWEGO  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
The  almshouse  is  located  on  a  farm  three  miles  from  Oswego. 
The  three-story  brick  building  is  well  constructed  and  in  excel- 
lent condition  as  to  repair  and  cleanliness.    The  residence  por- 
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tion  for  officers  is  a  two-story  brick  wing  extending  to  the  south 
from  the  front  of  the  main  building.  A  tubular  "Kirker-Ben- 
der  "  fire  escape  taps  the  dormitory  rooms  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building.  The  buildings  are  worth  $40,000  and  will  accom- 
modate 75  inmates. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 23            18  41 

Children  under  2  years 0              0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0             0  0 

Number  of  blind 2             0  2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0              0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2             3  5 

Number  of  idiots 1              0  1 

Number  of  epileptics 0             0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 7             7  14 

The  needs  are  few  but  important : 

1.  An  elevated  water  reservoir  affording  ample  pressure  for 
fire  protection,  connected  with  outside  hydrants  and  with  stand- 
pipes  on  the  halls.    2.  A  steam  laundry.  3.  Shower  baths. 


MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE  AND  DETENTION  HOSPITAL, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  building  is  opposite  the  City  Hall,  and  is  rented  for  the 
purpose,  first,  of  providing  accommodations  for  deserving  poor 
persons  who  are  without  means  and  are  looking  for  work,  and 
second,  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for  the  detention  of  persons 
under  examination  for  insanity.  The  building  will  accommodate 
about  thirty  persons.  In  order  to  discourage  unworthy  appli- 
cants, the  maximum  of  relief  is  for  three  nights  for  any  appli- 
cant at  one  time.  A  further  restriction  is  the  requirement  that 
each  lodger  shall  work  four  hours  on  the  streets  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  A  simple  supper 
and  breakfast  are  furnished.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  to 
11  a.  m.,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  day  free  for  the  person  to  seek 
employment. 
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The  Detention  department  has  cared  for  59  cases  during  the 
year.  It  is  equipped  with  several  single  rooms  for  mild  cases, 
and  two  steel  cages  for  the  violently  insane. 

The  institution  costs  the  city  less  than  $4,000  a  year,  much  of 
which  is  returned  by  the  value  of  the  street  work  done.  The  good 
accomplished  is  considerable. 

The  chief  need  is  for  steam  heat.  The  coal  stoves  now  used 
are  not  adequate  in  severe  weather.  Liquid  chemical  fire  extin- 
guishers should  be  purchased. 


UTICA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Three  brick  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  hospital.  They  are 
worth  f 60,000  and  have  80  beds  for  patients.  The  recent  im- 
provements have  given  the  hospital  double  its  former  capacity 
and  have  increased  its  usefulness  and  equipment  corresponding- 
ly. The  main  building  is  three  stories  high,  with  two  wings,  The 
central  power  plant  and  laundry  building  is  in  the  rear.  The 
new  isolation  hospital  is  farther  to  the  Tear,  and  is  fitted  for  the 
treatment  of  various  contagious  diseases.  The  hospital  main- 
tains a  training  school  for  nurses  under  competent  direction. 
The  last  inspection  showed  41  patients  present.  The  previous 
month  showed  95  patients  treated,  the  daily  average  being  41. 
The  general  disbursements  for  the  year  were  f  16,000.  The  gen- 
eral equipment  of  the  wards,  operating  room,  kitchens,  and  sev- 
eral departments  is  excellent. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  consideration  : 

1.  A  detached  pavilion  for  tuberculosis.  2.  A  larger  drug  room. 
3.  Separate  kitchen  service  for  isolation  hospital.  4.  An  etherizing 
room.  5.  An  ophthalmic  ward.  6.  A  better  entrance  to  third 
floor,  nurses'  rooms,  than  through  the  private  bathroom  for 
nurses.  7.  A  wider  separation  between  the  children's  and  tuber- 
culosis ward. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  needed  improve- 
ments : 
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1.  A  veranda  for  fire  escape  on  the  rear  of  the  right  wing,  and 
connection  by  platform  with  the  fire  escape  in  front  of  it.  2. 
Better  protection  of  walls  from  swinging  gas  jets.  3.  A  wider 
entrance  to  surgical  dressing  room.  4.  A  local  ambulance.  5. 
Purchase  of  food  supplies  in  larger  quantities.  6.  A  cold  storage 
room.    7.  A  portable  bread  oven. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

dennib  McCarthy, 

Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    VISITATION    OF   ALMSHOUSES   IN   THE 
SIXTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  undersigned  Commissioner  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  District 
respectfully  presents  the  following  report  upon  the  almshouses 
and  related  public  institutions  in  the  district. 

The  almshouses  and  other  county  and  municipal  charitable 
institutions  under  the  management  of  public  officers  have  been 
regularly  inspected  by  the  Board's  inspectors.  Many  improve- 
ments were  made  during  the  past  year,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  institutions  is  satisfactory. 

Schuylbb  County. 

Despite  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Schuyler  County,  I  Tegret  to  report 
that  the  system  of  poor  relief  for  permanent  dependents  in  this 
county  remains  unchanged.  There  are  about  fifty  dependent  poor 
persons  charged  to  the  county,  or  to  its  several  towns,  who  are 
totally  incapable  of  self-support.  These  are  usually  boarded  with 
private  families  at  a  rate  from  f  1.50  to  (3.00  a  week,  or,  in  some 
cases,  are)  furnished  relief  in  their  own  homes  or  in  houses  rented 
for  them.  The  greater  number  of  these  dependents  are  in  un- 
suitable homes.  Suitable  accommodations  cannot  be  afforded 
in  private  families  for  the  sum  allowed,  and  in  most  cases  the 
homes  open  to  these  persons  are  available  because  the  owners 
propose  to  make  a  profit  from  the  money  paid  for  board. 

The  citation  of  many  instances  of  squalid  surroundings,  of  in- 
sufficient food,  of  lack  of  medical  attention  and  of  improper 
provision  for  blind,  demented  and  idiotic  cases,  has  had  no  effect 
in  remedying  the  general  condition,  though  some  individual  cases 
have  been  benefited. 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  only  county  in  the  State,  except  Hamil- 
ton, which  does  not  provide  almshouse  care  for  its  poor  has  been 
ineffective  as  an  argument. 
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In  counties  similarly  situated  as  to  number  of  dependent  poor, 
and  general  population,  almshouses  are  maintained  at  a  less  per 
capita  cost  than  Schuyler  County  pays,  and  their  dependent  poor 
are  thus  provided  with  excellent  care,  and  neglect  and  abuse  pre- 
vented. 

In  order  to  secure  a  betterment  of  conditions  in  this  county, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  enforce  the  changes  needed  to  place  Schuyler 
County  on  the  plane  of  poor  relief  demanded  by  the  times  and 
appealed  for  by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  This  step  will,  if 
taken,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  best  element  of  the  com- 
munities concerned.  Practically  every  overseer  of  the  poor,  the 
supervisor  and  the  county  superintendent  are  in  favor  of  the 
change,  because  they  have  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system.  They  are  deterred  from  action  by  their  constituents,  the 
most  active  of  whom  are  interested  for  various  reasons  in  the 
"  boarding  out "  plan.  The  step  will  be  approved  by  the  people 
as  soon  as  it  relieves  their  neighborhoods  of  the  defective  class, 
and  they  realize  the  comfort  and  humanity  of  the  almshouse  plan. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Commissioner  that  the  year  will 
not  pass  without  the  settlement  of  this  question  in  the  right  way. 
The  recent  vote  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  an  almshouse  was  due  to  their  hostility  to  any  measure  which 
would  add  to  their  taxes  rather  than  to  any  sentiment  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  almshouse  plan.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  can- 
not do  a  better  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Schuyler  County  poor  than 
to  require  that  county  to  conform  to  the  standard  of  poor  relief 
adopted  in  all  other  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Improvements. 

At  the  Broome  County  almshouse  fire  escapes  have  been  placed 
on  the  dormitories;  a  new  80-H.  P.  boiler  installed;  a  new  ice 
house  built;  time  detector  electric  apparatus  with  clock,  for  the 
night  watchman,  furnished;  and  many  minor  improvements 
made,  including  painting,  windows  added  to  cow  stables,  office 
furniture,  bake  oven,  new  hen  house,  and  improvement  to  ventila- 
tion in  service  building. 

In  Chemung  County  none  of  the  Board's  recommendations  have 
been  carried  out,  but  a  drilled  well  has  been  sunk  and  connected 
with  the  reservoir  by  gasoline  engine. 
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The  Chenango  County  almshouse  has  supplied  fire  escapes  on 
both  dormitory  buildings,  repaired  its  water  reservoir  and  re- 
built its  cold  storage  room,  besides  minor  improvements. 

The  improvements  in  Cortland  County  almshouse  include  new 
cement  walks,  repainting  all  exteriors,  and  minor  repairs. 

Delaware  County  almshouse :  steel  ceilings  in  four  more  rooms, 
interior  painting,  new  cesspool. 

Otsego  County  almshouse:  cement  walks  in  front  and  rear, 
porches  on  administration  building,  repairs  to  drainage,  interior 
painting,  a  steam  laundry,  including  a  detached  boiler  house, 
some  reshingling,  flooring,  fencing  and  other  minor  repairs. 

Madison  County  almshouse  improvements  include  new  cellar 
tanks  for  rain  water,  two  additional  outsidfe  hydrants,  indoor 
flush  water  closets  throughout,  new  furniture  including  iron 
beds  and  mattresses. 

At  the  Tompkins  County  almshouse  the  lighting  system  has 
been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  an  acetylene  plant,  and 
minor  repairs  made. 

The  Tioga  County  almshouse  now  occupies  the  comfortable 
buildings  recently  erected  across  the  road  from  the  old  alms- 
house. A  steam-heating  plant  has  been  installed,  stone  walks 
laid,  and  grading  done;  new  spring  beds  have  been  purchased 
for  the  women. 

Oneida  Public  Hospital  improvements  are  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

The  Madison  County  Orphan  Asylum  has  been  provided  with 
fire  escapes  and  better  protection  from  fire,  a  new  schoolhouse, 
acetylene  light,  new  cold  storage  room,  and  minor  improvements. 

Binghamton  City  Hospital  improvements  include  a  memorial 
ward  for  children,  completion  of  the  basement  and  attic  of  the 
nurses'  home,  a  new  special  diet  kitchen  and  closets  for  the  chil- 
dren's wards.  The  maternity  ward  has  been  discontinued,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  appropriation.  The  use  of  parlor  matches 
at  the  hospital  should  be  discontinued. 

The  important  changes  noted  above  were  all  previously  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
32 
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Care  op  the  Sick. 

Almshouse  inmates  who  are  not  destitute  through  old  age, 
blindness  or  deformity  comprise  about  one-half  of  the  population. 
Many  are  afflicted  with  incurable  diseases  and  others  with  some 
acute  illness  which  makes  them  temporarily  dependent. 

The  importance  of  separating  these  sick  persons  from  the  in- 
mates who  are  in  comparatively  good  health  is  manifest.  Sepa- 
rate hospital  buildings  or  annexes  furnish  the  best  accommoda- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Chenango  County  has  the  only  almshouse  in  the  district  pro- 
vided with  separate  hospital  buildings.  In  Madison  and  Dela- 
ware counties  the  present  buildings  afford  good  accommodations 
for  the  sick. 

Better  facilities  in  the  present  buildings  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired in  Cortland  and  Tompkins  Counties. 

Detached  hospital  buildings  are  needed  in  the  remaining 
counties — Broome,  Chemung,  Otsego  and  Tioga. 

Defective  Classes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  census  tables  below  that  the  feeble- 
minded, idiotic  and  epileptic  inmates  of  the  almshouses  com- 
prise, in  nearly  every  county,  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  almshouse 
population.  The  State  has  undertaken  to  care  for  these  persons, 
both  because  they  can  receive  better  care  in  an  institution  espe- 
cially equipped  for  their  needs,  and  because  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  for  the  people  to  seclude  these  classes  in 
order  to  provide  against  the  increase  of  defectives  througfr  their 
degenerate  offspring.  The  officers  of  these  almshouses  would 
transfer  these  inmates  to  the  proper  State  institution  but  there 
are  no  facilities  at  present  in  the  State  Custodial  Asylums  for 
them.  Their  removal  from  the  almshouse  will  render  the  admin- 
istration of  the  institution  much  easier,  and  will  make  the  county 
homes  much  more  comfortable  for  the  worthy  and  aged  poor. 

Fire  Protection. 
A  material  defect  in  equipment  in  most  of  the  almshouses  is 
the  lack  of  suitable  means  of  protecting  the  buildings  and  in- 
mates from  the  danger  of  fire.  Chenango  and  Delaware  Counties 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  district  whose  almshouses  have  made 
adequate  provision  for  protection.    Owing  to  the  location  of  the 
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almshouses  in  this  district  at  a  distance  from  any  city  fire  de- 
partment, it  i»  necessary  that  a  large  supply  of  water  be  avail- 
able and  delivered  under  good  pressure.  Outside  hydrants,  a 
hose  cart,  standpipes  on  each  floor  of  the  buildings  with  hose 
attached  and  a  supply  of*  liquid  chemical  extinguishers  should  be 
provided  for  each  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  lighting,  most  of  the  almshouses  have  made 
good  provision,  either  electricity,  acetylene  gas  or  carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas  being  provided,  except  in  Chemung,  Madison  and 
Tioga  Counties,  which  still  employ  the  dangerous  and  unsatis- 
factory kerosene  oil  lamps. 

REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

Broome  County  Almshouse. 

The  almshouse  is  located  about  two  miles  from  Bingham  ton, 

and  includes  seven  buildings  —  three  of  brick  and  four  frame  — 

which  are  in  good  repair,  and  are  worth  about  f60,000.    They 

furnish  room  for  150  inmates. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 91  37  128 

Children  under  2  years 1  0  1 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 10  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1  0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 7  6  13 

Number  of  idiots 2  13 

Number  of  epileptics 4  2  6 

Persons  over  70  years 42  13  55 

Needs: 

1.  A  county  hospital  building.  2.  A  county  tuberculosis  pavil- 
ion or  hospital.  3.  Removal  of  the  two  frame  cottages  now  used 
as  hospitals.  4.  Shower  baths.  5.  Increased  water  supply  under 
pressure  for  fire  protection.  6.  An  inclosed  yard  for  women.  7. 
Removal  of  old  ice  house.  8.  A  root  cellar.  9.  Introduction  of 
steel  ceiling  where  repair  is  needed. 

Chemung  County  Almshouse. 
This  is  located  one-half  mile  from  Breesport,  N.  T.    The  main 
building  is  brick,  with  a  frame  addition  for  women  and  several 
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detached  frame  cottages.    The  buildings,  valued  at  |72,000,  are 
in  good  repair  and  will  accommodate  125  inmates. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 54            23  77 

Children  under  2  years 0             0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0             0  0 

Number  of  blind 12  3 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1             0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded* 0             0  0 

Number  of  idiots 6             2  8 

Number  of  epileptics 1             4  5 

Persons  over  70  years 21           11  32 

Needs: 

1.  A  county  hospital  building.    2.  Lighting  by  gas  or  electricity. 

3.  Steam  laundry.    4.  An  inclosed  yard  for  women.    5.  Storage 
rooms  for  clothing. 

Chenango  County  Almshouse. 
The  buildings  are  of  brick,  except  a  frame  cottage,  detached, 
used  as  a  dormitory  for  defective  male  inmates.    The  almshouse 
is  located  near  Preston,  N.  Y.    The  buildings  which  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  are  worth  f 28,000  and  have  a  capacity  of  90. 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates. 51  29  80 

Children  under  2  years 0             0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0             0  0 

Number  of  blind 1             3  4 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0             0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 4  10  14 

Number  of  idiots 6             0  6 

Number  of  epileptics 1             0  1 

Persons  over  70  years 16  10  26 

Needs: 

1.  A  better  ice  house.    2.  A  piggery.    3.  Shower  baths. 

Cortland  County  Almshouse. 
The  buildings  are  brick  two-story  structures,  in  fair  repair, 
located  three  miles  from  Cortland.     They  can  accommodate  60 
inmates,  and  are  estimated  as  worth  |23,000. 
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Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 25            12  37 

Children  nnder  2  years 1             0  1 

Children  between  2  and  16 0             0  0 

Number  of  blind 0             0  0 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0             0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2             5  7 

Number  of  idiots 0             0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 1             0  1 

Persons  over  70  years 14             5  19 

Needs: 

1.  Hospital  facilities  and  nurse.  2.  Better  ventilation.  3.  A 
steam  laundry.  4.  Water  supply,  under  pressure,  with  hydrants 
and  hose  for  fire  protection.    5.  Iron  stair  fire  escapes. 

Delaware  County  Almshouse. 
The  location  is  one  mile  from  Delhi.  The  almshouse  is  a  three- 
story  frame  structure,  with  two  wings,  two  stories  high.  A  de- 
tached two-story  frame  cottage  is  used  for  defective  male  in- 
mates. The  buildings  are  worth  f  15,000  and  have  roont  for  75  in- 
itiates.   The  buildings  and  inmates  are  well  cared  for. 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 27  13  40 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 0  3  3 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  1  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded- 4  2  6 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 0  1  1 

Persons  over  70  years 10  8  18 

Needs: 

1.  A  steam  laundry.  2.  Locker  rooms  for  clothing.  3.  An  ad- 
ditional shower  bath.    4.  Rearrangement  of  the  cow  stables. 

Madison  County  Almshouse. 
The  buildings  are  frame  structures  located  near  Eaton,  N.  Y. 
There  is  room  for  200  inmates,  and  the  valuation  is  $44,000.    AH 
the  buildings  are  in  excellent  repair. 
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Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 64  34  98 

Children  under  2  years 1  2  3 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 5  2  7 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  1  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 5  6  11 

Number  of  idiots 2  13 

Number  of  epileptics 3  3  6 

Persons  over  70  years 32  13  45 

Needs: 

1.  Fire  escapes.  2.  A  safer  light  than  kerosene.  3.  Hose  on 
reel  for  hydrants.  4.  A  good  bread  oven.  5.  Additional  stable 
room  for  horses.  6.  New  spillway  in  reservoir.  7.  A  new  front 
fence.  8.  Furnishing  an  isolation  room  for  tuberculosis  inmates 
in  the  men's  hospital. 

Otsego  County  Almshouse. 
The  buildings,  located  near  Phoenix  Mills,  N.  Y.,  are  old  and 
only  essential  repairs  are  being  made,  as  new  buildings  will  soon 
be  a  necessity.  The  stone  building  dates  from  1826,  and  the 
frame  wings  are  also  very  .old.  The  estimated'  value  is  f 20,000 
(including  the  excellent  barns) .    The  capacity  for  inmates  is  110. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total* 

Number  of  inmates 72           32  104 

Children  under  2  years 0             0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0             0  0 

Number  of  blind 1             2  3 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0             0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 6             3  9 

Number  of  idiots 0             0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 2             0  2 

Persons  over  70  years 29           14  43 

Needs: 

1.  A  detached  hospital  building.  2.  A  cottage  for  superin- 
tendent's residence.  3.  Fire  escapes.  4.  Shower  baths.  5.  Better 
water  pressure  and  more  water.  6.  Better  flush  closets  in  men's 
vuilding.    7.  Liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers. 
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Tioga  County  Almshouse. 
The  almshouse  is  two  miles  north  of  Owego,  N.  Y.    The  build- 
ings for  inmates  are  frame.    The  office  and  keeper's  residence  is 
stone.    The  valuation  is  f  14,000,  and  the  capacity  is  75.    The  in- 
mates' buildings  are  new  or  thoroughly  remodeled  buildings. 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 21  14  35 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 0  0  0 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  3  5 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 9  6  15 

Needs: 

1.  Better  Are  protection.  2.  Lighting  by  electricity.  3.  A 
mangle  and  drying  racks.  4.  A  hospital  building  on  the  new  site. 
5.  An  ice  house  and  cold  storage  room. 

Tompkins  County  Almshouse. 
The  almshouse  is  seven  miles  north  of  Ithaca,  on  the  west  side 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  principal  buildings  are  brick.  The  super- 
intendent's residence  and  dormitory  for  women  inmates  is  a 
frame  building.  All  the  buildings  are  in  good  repair.  They  are 
worth  |30,000  and  have  room  for  80  inmates. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 33  11  44 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 2  13 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 3  2  5 

Number  of  idiots 1  0  1 

Number  of  epileptics 2  0  2 

Persons  over  70  years 11  4  15 
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Needs  : 

1.  A  reservoir  of  water,  delivered  under  good  pressure,  with 
outside  hydrants,  hose,  interior  standpipes  with  hose  attached. 
2.  Hospital  equipment  for  isolation  cases.  3.  A  steam  laundry. 
4.  Removal  of  horse  barn  from  its  present  site.  5.  New  ice  house 
and  cold  storage  room.    6.  Shower  baths. 

ONEIDA  PUBLIC  HOSPITAL, 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 
This  hospital  is  located  on  Williams  street.  The  building  is  a 
frame  two-story  house.  Four  hospital  beds  are  maintained,  and 
there  is  a  well-equipped  operating  room.  The  hospital  is  intended 
for  the  treatment  of  emergency  cases  of  accident  or  non-con- 
tagious and  non-infectious  diseases.  The  property  is  worth 
|3,000.  The  equipment  is  good,  but  the  drainage  is  seriously  de- 
fective. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 3  0  3 

The  hospital  charges  those  able  to  pay  for  their  treatment.  The 
city  makes,  annually,  a  small  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  hospital,  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  hos- 
pital Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
Needs: 

1.  Connection  with  city  sewer.  2.  Fire  escapes  from  front 
veranda.    3.  Liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers. 

BINGHAMTON  CITY  HOSPITAL, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  hospital  is  located  on  Mitchell  avenue,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  managers,  six  in  number, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  Common 
Council. 

The  total  capacity  for  patients  is  56.  The  value  of  the  build- 
ing is  $45,000.  The  hospital  is  primarily  for  the  poor,  but 
pay  patients  are  taken  if  there  is  room. 

The  city  appropriates  $10,000  annually  to  the  hospital.  The 
principal  improvement  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  erection  of 
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the  Fred  W.  Grummond  Memorial  Pavilion  for  Children.  This  is 
an  annex  to  the  main  building  and  has  seven  beds.  The  base- 
ment of  the  nurses'  home  has  been  finished  off  into  rooms  for  the 
domestic  helpers.  A  new  special  diet  kitchen  and  closets  for  the 
children's  ward  have  been  established.  The  maternity  ward  has 
been  discontinued,  owing  to  lack  of  sufficient  appropriation.  A 
training  school  for  nurses  is  maintained. 

Census  fob  October,  1905. 

Number  in  hospital  October  1, 1905 22 

Number  received  during  October,  1905 35 

Total  treated  57 

Discharged,  recovered   30 

Discharged,  improved 5 

Discharged,  unimproved   2 

Died   6 

Total  discharged  in  October,  1905 43 

Number  remaining  November  1,  1905 : 

Men  5 

Women  8 

Children  1 

Total 14 

Number  of  public  patients  treated  in  October 38 

Number  of  private  patients  treated  in  October 19 

Total  57 

Number  days'  support,  public  patients 382 

Number  days'  support,  private  patients 236 

Total 618 

The  most  important  needs  are : 

1.  A  fire  escape  on  the  Nurses'  Home.  2.  Standpipes  and  at- 
tached hose  for  fire  protection.  3.  Additional  liquid  chemical 
extinguishers.    4.  A  diet  kitchen  for  the  isolation  hospital. 

Suggested  for  consideration : 

Regstablishment  of  maternity  ward.  Employment  of  interne, 
or  resident  physician. 
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Recommendations : 

Fire  drills  should  be  held.     A  night  watchman  should  be 
employed  and  clock  indicator  service  established. 

MADISON  COUNTY  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 
The  home  for  destitute  children,  conducted  by  Madison  County, 
is  located  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.  The  buildings  are  frame  and  in  ex- 
cellent repair.  There  is  room  for  50  children.  The  valuation  is 
|13,000.  A  board  of  trustees,  seven  in  number,  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  County  Superintendent  as  em- 
officio  member,  governs  the  institution.  It  is  supported  by  public 
funds,  in  excess  of  the  interest  on  the  invested  funds,  which  are 
fl5,700. 

Census. 

Public'Chargee.         Private  Charges.  Total 

Boys  14  0  14 

Girls 12  0  12 

Total  26  0  26 

Present  5  years  or  more:    Boys,  4 ;  Girls,  1.    Total,  5. 
All  present  are  over  2  or  under  16. 
Needs: 

1.  The  school  needs  a  younger  and  more  competent  teacher.  2. 
The  Public  Health  Law  should  be  observed.  3.  The  rules  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  regarding  the  retention  of  children  at 
the  home,  and  their  admittance  to  it,  should  be  observed.  4.  The 
outdoor  closets  should  be  screened  at  the  doors  and  a  better 
method  devised  for  removing  excreta.  5.  The  approaches  to  the 
Are  escapes  should  be  kept  unfastened  and  frequent  drills  held. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

RALPH  W.  THOMAS, 
Commissioner  Sixth  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT   OF  THE    VISITATION    OF   ALMSHOUSES   IN   THE 
SEVENTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  following  report  is  respectfully  presented  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Seventh  Judicial  District,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  almshouses  of  his  district.  Each  of  the  almshouses  has 
been  regularly  visited  and  carefully  inspected  by  the  Board's  in- 
spectors. 

Improvements. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  several  almshouses 
of  the  district  since  the  last  annual  report. 

The  Monroe  County  Hospital  has  been  completed.  It  adjoins 
the  almshouse  and  is  a  brick  structure  two  stories  high,  with 
basement.  Its  greatest  dimensions  are  110x220  feet.  It  is 
arranged  in  a  series  of  projecting  wards  from  a  central  section. 
An  automatic  window  ventilating  device  has  been  installed,  and 
an  exhaust  fan  in  the  kitchetf  to  remove  steam  and  vapors.  Both 
the  almshouse  and  the  hospital  have  been  equipped  with  stand- 
pipes  with  attached  hose,  located  on  each  floor  and  hall,  for  fire 
protection.  A  one-story  detached  morgue  of  brick  has  been  built 
and  the  old  one  removed. 

A  new  central  heating  and  lighting  plant  for  all  the  county 
institutions  is  located  on  the  penitentiary  grounds.  The  alms- 
house and  hospital  are  supplied  with  an  automatic  private  tele- 
phone, connecting  all  departments. 

The  improvements  in  Livingston  County  are  notable.  The 
State  Board  of  Charities  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  old  alms- 
house building  which  was  unsanitary  and  crowded,  and  recom- 
mended the  renovation  of  the  two  brick  buildings  formerly  used 
for  the  insane,  but  which  were  left  unoccupied  since  the  State 
assumed  charge  of  this  class  of  dependents.  These  two  buildings 
were  erected  about  1875,  and  were  of  good  construction,  though 
considerably  deteriorated  owing  to  the  neglect  of  ordinary  re- 
pairs while  untenanted. 

These  changes  have  been  made  and  the  buildings  thoroughly 
repaired,  wired  for  electric  lighting,  supplied  with  stacks  for  ven- 
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tilation,  equipped  for  steam  heat,  newly  furnished  and  supplied 
with  shower  and  tub  baths.  The  draining  system,  a  modification 
of  the  Waring  system,  has  been  overhauled  and  put  into  good 
working  order.  Outside  hydrants  and  interior  standpipes,  under 
good  pressure,  furnish  protection  from  fire.  Partial  equipment 
has  been  ordered  for  fire  escapes.  With  better  provision  made 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  employment  of  a  nurse,  introduction  of 
a  steam  laundry,  and  the  building  of  a  new  grain  barn  and  silo, 
which  will  probably  be  done  in  1906,  Livingston  County  will  have 
one  of  the  best  equipped  almshouses  in  the  State. 

In  Cayuga  County  the  almshouse  property  has  been  improved 
by  building  a  silo. 

Improvements  in  Ontario  County  include  the  building  of  two 
well-planned  barns  costing  f  8,500,  to  replace  those  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  an  additional  chicken  house  costing  |350;  the  boiler  has 
been  refitted,  and  the  room  floored  with  cement. 

Seneca  County  has  provided  its  almshouse  with  standpipes 
with  connected  hose;  put  up  lightning  rods;  laid  cement  walks, 
and  graded  the  yard.    The  buildings  have  all  been  repainted. 

A  new  laundry  building  has  been  built  in  Steuben  County  to 
replace  one  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a  brick  two-story  building, 
equipped  with  hand  apparatus  only.  The  buildings  have  been  re- 
painted. 

The  improvements  in  Wayne  County  include  a  new  boiler  in 
the  men's  building  with  larger  steam  pipe  to  hospital.  The  sewer 
has  been  repaired.  Two  new  silos  have  been  built ;  hose  furnished 
and  attached  to  the  standpipes;  six  liquid  chemical  extinguishers 
purchased;  new  hall  flooring  in  the  men's  building;  and  exterior 
painting  done. 

Improvements  at  the  Yates  County  almshouse  include  two 
rooms  furnished  in  the  detached  laundry  building  for  isolation 
hospital  purposes ;  a  gasoline  pump  for  raising  water  to  the  attic 
tanks;  a  root  cellar  dug  beneath  the  laundry  building;  running 
spring  water  led  to  the  kitchen  and  barns ;  additional  radiators 
put  in  the  dormitory  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

Sanitation. 
Most  of  the  almshouses  have  made  provision  for  handling  the 
important  questions  of  sanitation  in  an  effective  manner.     In 
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recommending  adequate  ventilation,  tight  drainage,  flush  closets, 
shower  baths  and  steam  laundry  apparatus,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  urging  the  counties 
to  make  "extravagant  provision  for  the  poor,"  or  to  "give  them 
better  homes  than  the  taxpayers  have."  Owing  to  the  large 
number  of  persons  sheltered  at  an  almshouse,  and  to  the  fact 
that  many  are  sick  or  suffering  from  contagious  or  offensive  dis- 
eases, and  the  ills  common  to  extreme  old  age,  these  sanitary 
measures,  instead  of  being  unnecessary,  are  of  prime  importance, 
not  only  for  the  health  and  decent  care  of  the  inmates,  but  for 
the  officers  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  proper  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  at  an  almshouse 
is  difficult  enough  for  the  officers  under  the  very  best  conditions. 
Nearly  all  the  almshouses  have  attended  to  some  of  these  needs. 
In  none  of  them  are  the  requirements  fully  met  for  satisfactory 
and  efficient  dealing  with  all  these  problems  of  sanitation. 

The  system  of  ventilation  is  poor  at  the  almshouses  in  Cayuga 
and  Ontario  counties. 

Antiquated  hand  apparatus  is  used  in  the  laundry  work  in 
Seneca  and  Steuben  counties,  and  only  a  part  of  the  necessary 
apparatus  is  supplied  in  Ontario  and  Yates  counties. 

The  drainage  is  satisfactory  in  all  the  seventh  district  alms- 
houses. Improvement  in  this  regard  has  been  noted  from  year  to 
year,  but  this  year  is  the  first  that  it  has  been  possible  to  report 
all  the  almshouses  well  supplied  with  sewers  which  work 
properly. 

Flush  water  closets  are  used  in  nearly  all  the  almshouses.  Out- 
door dry  closets  for  men  and  women  are  still  used  at  the  Ontario 
County  home,  and  at  the  almshouses  in  Seneca  and  Steuben 
counties  outdoor  dry  closets  are  still  used  by  most  of  the  men. 

In  regard  to  bathing,  each  almshouse  requires  its  inmates  to 
bathe  regularly.  Tub  baths  only  are  provided  in  Ontario,  Seneca 
and  Yates  counties,  and  in  Wayne  county  the  men  have  tubs 
only,  while  in  Monroe  county  the  women  cannot  use  the  shower 
baths  provided  on  account  of  the  lack  of  proper  protection  on 
the  floor. 

The  advantages  of  using  a  shower  bath  in  the  almshouses  are 
so  manifest  to  those  familiar  with  almshouse  inmates  that  they 
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need  hardly  be  mentioned.  They  are  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  so  many  more  can  be  well  cleansed  in  perfectly  clean  water 
in  a  given  time  that  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  shower  bath 
is  only  a  question  of  time  in  every  large  institution. 

Water  Supply. 
Most  of  the  almshouses  are  located  where  they  are  dependent 
upon  their  private  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes.  Where 
there  is  a  natural  elevation  nearby  on  which  a  reservoir  can  be 
located,,  the  question  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  under 
good  pressure  is  not  difficult.  Where  the  ground  is  level  and 
remote  from  a  city  supply  the  only  effective  means  is  to  have 
large  tanks  located  on  detached  elevated  frames.  Attic  tanks  are 
usually  too  small  to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  certainly 
cannot  afford  sufficient  pressure  for  fire  protection.  Cayuga  and 
Yates  counties  are  the  only  ones  in  the  district  which  leave  their 
almshouses  dependent  upon  attic  tanks. 

Fire  Precautions. 

It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  provide  at 
the  almshouse  proper  means  for  averting  the  dangers  from  fire. 
The  lives  of  the  inmates  and  the  property  of  the  county  are  in 
their  keeping.  Neglect  of  this  duty  should  retire  those  respon- 
sible from  their  position  of  trust.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
two  almshouses  in  the  State  have  burned,  and  there  have  been 
damaging  fires  at  several  other  almshouses.  Ontario  county 
suffered  the  loss  of  its  barns,  and  Steuben  county  its  laundry 
building  within  that  time.  In  all  these  cases,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  had  pointed  out  the  deficiency  in  water  pressure  or  lack 
of  suitable  fire-fighting  apparatus,  or  the  danger  of  using'  oil 
lamps. 

In  regard  to  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire,  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  interior  exits  are  insufficient,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  suffocation  from  smoke,  rather  than  because  of  the 
flame  itself.  The  aged  and  feeble  inmates  usually  require  rescue, 
anid  many  would  have  to  be  carried  out.  This  need  is  beet  sup- 
plied by  having  exterior  iron  escapes  attached  to  the  dormitory 
buildings,  even  where  there  are  only  two  stories  above  the  base- 
ment. 
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The  condition  of  the  several  almshouses  of  this  district  in  re- 
gard to  fire  protection  and  means  of  escape  is  as  follows: 

The  Cayuga  County  almshouse  has  suitable  escapes  and  appa- 
ratus, but  lacks  sufficient  water  pressure.    Oil  lamps  are  used. 

The  Livingston  County  almshouse  will  be  well  provided  for 
as  soon  as  the  present  plans  are  completed,  but  at  present  lacks 
fire  escapes,  and  the  hose  for  the  standpipes. 

The  Monroe  County  almshouse  has  made  adequate  provision, 
though  the  night  watchman  employed  is  not  checked  by  a  time 
detector. 

The  Ontario  County  almshouse  lacks  sufficient  water  and  pres- 
sure and  has  no  outside  fire  escapes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
third  floor  is  used  for  inmates. 

The  Seneca  County  almshouse  depende  for  escape  on  an  iron 
ladder  and  two  iron  rods  with  projecting  spikes  for  steps.  A 
stair  escape  is  needed.    Oil  lamps  are  used. 

The  Steuben  County  almshouse  has  sufficient  exits  and  good 
water  supply  and  pressure.    They  still  use  oil  lamps. 

The  Wayne  County  almshouse  lacks  fire  escapes.  Its  water 
pressure  and  apparatus  are  sufficient. 

The  Yates  County  almshouse  lacks  pressure  and  quantity  of 
water,  and  has  no  chemical  extinguishers,  uses  oil  lamps  and  pro- 
vides no  fire  escapes  on  its  three-story  building,  whose  basement 
adds  nearly  another  story  to  the  height. 

Hospital  Facilities. 
The  cane  of  the  sick  is  usually  the  greatest  problem  which 
confronts  the  management  of  the  county  almshouse.  Some  coun- 
ties have  made  adequate  provision  for  hospital  work  and  are  able 
to  care  for  their  sick  properly.  Our  counties  are  all  wealthy 
enough  to  provide  humane  and  comfortable  treatment  for  their 
dependent  sick.  There  are  several  classes  of  patients  at  every 
almshouse  who  should  have  the  attendance  of  a  skilled  nurse  and 
the  seclusion  afforded  by  hospital  rooms.  The  aged  inmates  dur- 
ing their  last  weeks  of  life,  younger  inmates  brought  to  the  alms- 
house because  of  illness,  expectant  mothers,  those  dependent  be- 
cause of  tuberculosis,  cancer  or  other  offensive  and  contagious 
diseases,  all  require  other  facilities  for  treatment  than  those  af- 
39 
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forded  by  the  general  dormitories  or  rooms  off  a  dormitory  hall. 
The  hospital  facilities  are  inadequate  and  no  nurse  is  employed 
in  Cayuga,  Livingston  and  Seneca  counties,  while  Ontario  county 
needs  better  facilities. 

It  will  be  noted  below  that  there  are,  in  most  of  the  alms- 
houses, idiots  or  feeble-minded  persons  and  epileptics,  whose  pres- 
ence is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  disorder.  They 
should  be  removed  from  the  almshouses  to  the  proper  State  in- 
stitutions. As  these  State  institutions  are  usually  unable  to  ac- 
commodate all  applicants  because  of  lack  of  room,  it  behooves 
each  superintendent  of  the  poor  to  assure  himself  that  the  quota 
allowed  his  county  in  proportion  to  its  population  is  full.  There 
are  some  of  the  smaller  counties  which  say  they  do  not  And  the 
strict  basis  of  population  a  fair  means  of  arriving  at  their  rep- 
resentation in  these  institutions.  For  example,  some  are  enti- 
tled by  their  population  to  have  but  two  or  three  unteachable 
*  idiots  at  the  Borne  State  Custodial  Asylum,  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion there  of  650  inmates.  Having  committed  that  number  to  the 
asylum  when  it  was  opened,  they  cannot  commit  a  new  charge 
until  one  dies  who  is  already  there.  Out  of  this  small  number, 
two  or  three,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  long  period  of  years  may 
elapse  before  such  a  vacancy  occurs.  Meanwhile,  these  unfor- 
tunate creatures  are  maintained  at  the  almshouse  or  elsewhere, 
in  any  case  being  a  sad  annoyance  because  of  lack  of  suitable 
facilities.  Some  better  means  of  adjusting  the  quotas  might  be 
devised  but  the  most  equitable  is  on  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  giving  each  county  its  pro  rata  on  that  basis.  The  quota 
might  be  readjusted  so  as  to  give  each  county  a  minimum  of 
inmates,  and  let  the  remaining  capacity  of  the  institution  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  population.  Eventually,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  State  will  provide  room  for  all  these  defectives, 
and  place  their  commitment  on  some  such  basis. 
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BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 
CAYUGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Scnnctt  (P.  O.  Auburn),  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  100.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $40,000. 
The  almshouse  occupies  a  three-story  brick  structure  with  two 
wings.    The  building  is  in  good  repair  and  well  cared  for. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  TotaL  * 

Number  of  inmates  51  32             83 

Children  under  2  years 0  0               0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0               0 

Number  of  blind 1  1               2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1  0               1 

Number  of  feeble-minded   . . 5  3               8 

Number  of  idiots 0  0               0 

Number  of  epileptics 1  1               2 

Number  of  insane 1  3               4 

Persons  over  70  years 25  16             41 

Needs: 

1.  Electric  lighting.    2.  A  detached  hospital  and  resident  nurse. 

3.  Steam  drying  racks  for  laundry.     4.  Better  water  pressure 
than  is  afforded  by  attic  tanks.    5.  Ventilation  of  dormitories. 

6.  A  veranda  for  women  inmates.    7.  Additional  male  helper. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  100.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  ? 53,000. 
There  are  three  buildings  of  brick,  two  of  which  are  now 
occupied  by  inmates.    They  are  two-story  and  attic  buildings  with 
roomy  basements.     They  have  been  thoroughly  remodeled,  and 
are  in  excellent  condition.    The  third  building  contains  the  Su- 
perintendent's residence  and  the  quarters  formerly  used  by  in- 
mates. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 49  17  66 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 
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Male*.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  blind    5  0  5 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  4  6 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 0<  2  2 

Persons  over  70  years 22  8  30 

Needs: 

1.  Steam  laundry.  2.  Fire  hose  for  stamdpipes.  3.  New 
grain  barn  and  silo.  4.  Exterior  painting  of  the  brick  buildings. 
5.  Employment  of  a  nurse,  preferably  a  trained  nurse.  6.  Re- 
moval of  extra  material  from  women's  rooms.  7.  Arrangement 
of  men's  hospital  for  outside  entrance  (or  location  elsewhere). 

8.  Transfer  of  defective  inmates  to  the  proper  State  institutions. 

9.  Better  discipline. 


MONROE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  450.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  f  165,000. 
The  almshouse  building  is  a  brick  three-story  structure  with 
basement  and  attic.    It  has  two  wings.    The  new  hospital  has 
been  described  above.    Buildings  are  in  good  repair  throughout. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 265          119  384 

Children  under  2  years 3             2  5 

Children  between  2  and  16 0             0  0 

Number  of  blind 5             2  7 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1             2  3 

Number  of  feeble-minded   11             7  18 

Number  of  idiots 1             2  3 

Number  epileptics 1              1  2 

Persons  over  70  years 92            38  130 

Needs: 

1.  Removal  of  piggery  from  proximity  to  almshouse.  2.  Time 
detector  with  stations  for  night  watchman.    3.  Additional  steam 
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radiators  for  the  halls  of  the  almshouse.  4.  Impervious  floors 
should  be  laid  in  the  women's  bathrooms,  so  as  to  make  avail- 
able the  shower  baths. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  125.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  f  20,000. 
The  main  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  additions 
to  the  rear,  two  stories  high.    The  front  structure  is  very  old; 
its  interior  floors  and  walls  are  settled  and  the  cornices  and  sashes 
much  worn. 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 39            15  54 

Children  under  2  years 0             0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0             0  0 

Number  of  blind 2             1  3 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0             0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded  2             1  3 

Number  of  idiots 0             0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 0             0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 17           10  27 

Needs: 

1.  A  new  almshouse.    2.  Indoor  flush  water  closets.  3.  Better 

hospital  facilities.  4.  Outside  iron  stair  escapes.  5.  Fully 
equipped  steam  laundry.  6.  Shower  baths.  7.  Connection  with 
Canandaigua  water  supply.  8.  Ventilation  flues  for  the  rooms 
not  already  supplied. 


SENECA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Capacity,  75.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  f  16,000. 

The  main  building  is  a  three-story  main  structure  with  a  small 

detached  two-story  stone  building  in  the  rear.    The  latter  is  used 

by  the  senile  male  inmates.    The  outbuildings  complete  a  square 
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inclosure  forming  a  neatly  kept  court.    The  buildings  are  in  good 
repair. 

"Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 28  8  36 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 0  0  0 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 3  1  4 

Number  of  idiots 1  0  1 

Number  of  epileptics 0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 10  6  16 

Needs: 

1.  Better  hospital  accommodations.  2.  Cottage  for  superin- 
tendent's residence,  affording  hospital  rooms  in  his  present  quar- 
ters. 3.  Gasoline  engine  for  pumping  water  to  tank.  4.  A  steam 
laundry.  5.  Electric  lighting.  6.  Shower  bath.  7.  Protection 
of  tank  pipes  from  freezing.  8.  Fire  escapes  and  liquid  chemical 
extinguishers.     9.  Plush  closet  in  upper  dormitory  for  men. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Bath,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  100.     Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $ 30,000. 
This  almshouse  has  six  cottage  buildings,  surrounding  three 
sides  of  a  square.     The  administration,  service  and  men's  hos- 
pital buildings  are  frame,  but  the  two  dormitories  and  the  laundry 
buildings  are  brick.    All  are  well  kept  and  in  good  repair. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 52  23  75 

Children  under  2  years 1  0  1 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 2  13 

Number  of  feeble-minded 1  3  4 

Number  of  idiots 1  0  1 

Number  of  epileptics 1  0  1 

Persons  over  70  years 22  7  29 
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Needs: 

1.  A  steam  power  laundry.  2.  Steam  heat  in  the  men's  building. 
3.  A  root  cellar.  4.  Electric  lights.  5.  Indoor  flush  water  closets 
in  the  men's  building.    6.  Shower  bath  in  hospital. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 
Capacity,  120.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  f  75,000. 
There  are  four  buildings,  all  two-story  cottage  buildings,  all 
built  of  brick  except  the  hospital,  which  is  a  frame  structure  in 
the  rear  of  the  others.    The  administration  building  is  in  the 
center  of  the  group,  with  the  women's  building  on  the  west  and 
the  men's  on  the  east.    All  are  in  good  repair,  well  painted  and 
orderly  in  appearance. 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 38  29  67 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 0  2  2 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  0  0 

Number  of  feeble-minded 4  5  9 

Number  of  idiots. 112 

Number  of  epileptics 2  13 

Persons  over  70  years 20  12  32 

Needs: 

1.  The  removal  of  the  piggery  from  the  front  line  of  buildings. 
2.  Fire  escapes.  3.  A  mangle  for  laundry.  4.  Shower  baths  in 
men's  building.    5.  Steel  ceiling  in  kitchen. 


YATES  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Pcnn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Cnrpacity,  75.    Estimated  value  of  buildings,  $  18,000. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  concrete  and  cobble  and  is  three 
stories  high,  with  a  sub-story  basement,  and  is  in  excellent  repair. 
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The  recent  arrangement  of  isolation  rooms  in  the  detached 
laundry  building  makes  more  adequate  accommodations  for  the 
county  and  town  poor. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 27  12  39 

Children  under  2  years 0  0  0 

Children  between  2  and  16 0  0  0 

Number  of  blind 2  13 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1  0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 3  2  5 

Number  of  idiots 0  0  0 

Number  of  epileptics 0  0  0 

Persons  over  70  years 13  9  22 

Needs: 

1.  Increased  water  pressure.  2.  Liquid  chemical  Are  extin- 
guishers. 3.  Better  lighting.  4.  Outside  iron  stair  or  tubular 
fire  escapes.    5.  Shower  baths. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ENOCH  V.  STODDARD,  M.  D., 
Commissioner  Seventh  Judicial  District. 
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REPORT    OF    THE   VISITATION    OF   ALMSHOUSES    IN   THE 
EIGHTH  JUDICIAL   DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Commissioner  for  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  has  the 
honor  to  report  that  the  usual  inspections  and  visitation  of  alms- 
houses in  his  district  have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

The  relation  which  has  existed  between  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  the  several  public  institutions  which  the  law  di- 
rects it  to  visit,  has  been  influenced  by  a  reciprocal  desire  to 
secure  the  highest  results  in  caring  for  the  dependent  poor.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  officers  of  these  alms- 
houses, and  the  respective  County  Boards  of  Supervisors,  en- 
deavor to  improve  the  condition  of  their  several  institutions,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Improvements. 

During  the  past  decade  this  tendency  toward  the  more  efficient 
care  of  the  poor  has  been  marked  by  the  introduction  in  the  alms- 
houses of  modern  and  sanitary  equipment,  by  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  the  rearrangement  or  renovation  of  old  ones  on 
modern  lines,  by  much  greater  care  in  regard  to  variety  of  food, 
hospital  treatment,  and  sanitary  measures,  and  by  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  expenditures  so  that,  though  the  administration  is 
much  better  than  it  was  formerly,  and  the  poor  are  maintained 
in  far  greater  comfort,  the  per  capita  cost  has  not  been  increased. 
Several  causes  have  conspired  to  produce  this  improvement.  The 
supervision  and  suggestion  exercised  by  the  State  has  had  ex- 
cellent effect.  The  emulation  of  the  several  counties  which  do 
not  wish  to  be  outstripped  by  their  neighbors,  works  toward  im- 
provement. The  general  prosperity  of  the  people  has  made  the  ex- 
pense more  easily  borne ;  while  the  frequent  Conventions  of  Poor 
Officers  and  Conferences  of  Charities  have  had  an  inspiring  edu- 
cational effect. 

In  1905  many  improvements  were  made  in  the  almshouses  in 
this  district,  comprising  eight  counties  of  Western  New  York. 
New  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  group  of  almshouse  struc- 
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tures  in  Erie  and  Orleans  counties,  and  much  improvement  made 
in  other  equipment,  while  in  Cattaraugus  and  Niagara  counties 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in  additions,  reno- 
vation and  equipment.  These  improvements  and  the  changes 
made  in  the  other  almshouses  will  be  detailed  in  the  notes  on  the 
separate  institutions  which  follow. 

Hospital  Accommodations. 

In  no  feature  of  almshouse  administration  has  greater  advance 
been  made,  in  recent  years,  than  in  the  facilities  provided  for 
the  care  of  the  sick.  Many  of  the  aged  poor  are  afflicted  with 
chronic  and  incurable  diseases,  while  both  acute  and  chronic 
cases  of  illness  are  common  among  younger  dependents,  whose 
dependence  is  often  caused  by  their  physical  ailments. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  deplored  the  conditions 
which  result  from  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  those  in  good  health, 
in  the  same  apartments.  The  need  for  special  diet,  careful 
nursing,  quiet  rooms  and  removal  from  general  quarters  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease,  is  so  great,  that  your  Commissioner 
has  urged  the  erection  of  separate  hospital  buildings  in  all  but 
the  very  smallest  almshouses,  where  the  number  of  inmates  is 
small,  and  the  almshouse  buildings  are  ample  to  provide  separate 
rooms  for  the  sick. 

Six  of  the  counties  of  this  district  now  maintain  separate  hos- 
pital departments,  most  of  them  being  in  detached  buildings, 
where  the  sick  are  cared  for  by  competent  nurses,  and  are  regu- 
larly visited  by  the  resident  or  visiting  physician. 

Dietary. 
It  is  suggested,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  short  term  for 
which  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  are  elected,  that  a  uniform 
dietary  schedule  be  provided  for  the  several  almshouses  of  the 
State,  arranged  so  as  to  give  ample  latitude  for  necessary  varia- 
tions due  to  local  conditions,  but  prescribing  definitely  the  min- 
imum amount  of  food  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  menu, 
on  a  basis  sanctioned  by  experienced  dietitians.  The  institutions 
should  also  be  required  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  daily  meal 
service  for  comparison  with  the  standard  schedule.     Economy 
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and  satisfactory  service  demand  that  the  preparation  of  food 
for  institutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  paid  cooke. 

An  especially  important  contribution  to  the  food  supplies  of 
the  institution  is  made  by  the  home  products  of  the  dairy.  Milk 
and  butter  are  valuable  in  affording  stability  and  variety  to  the 
diet.  They  are  easily  digested,  nutritious,  and  so  important  in 
the  care  of  the  sick,  that  an  ample  supply  should  be  provided  in 
every  almshouse. 

In  order  not  to  depend,  in  the  summer  time,  for  the  meat  sup* 
ply  for  the  inmates  solely  on  corned  beef  and  salt  pork,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  good  cold  storage  room  be  provided  in  which  fresh 
meat  can  be  kept.  It  is  much  cheaper  when  bought  (or  dressed) 
in  quantity,  and  if  a  good  refrigerator  is  provided  the  fresh  meat 
affords  a  much  more  satisfactory  food  than  meats  preserved  in 
brine. 

Bathing. 

In  none  of  the  almshouses  of  the  district  is  the  regular  bathing 
of  the  inmates  neglected.  In  Chautauqua,  Erie,  Genesee  and 
Orleans  counties  shower  baths  are  provided.  This  method  of 
bathing  commends  itself  for  its  perfect  cleanliness  and  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  inmates.  Shower 
baths  should  be  installed  in  the  other  almshouses  and  in  the  Erie 
County  Hospital,  where  many  of  the  male  patients  will  be  able 
to  use  them.  This  will  make  the  task  of  bathing  the  patients 
much  lighter,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  disease  from  imperfectly 
cleansed  bath  tubs. 

Fibb  Escapes. 

The  importance  of  adequate  means  of  escape,  independent  of 
the  interior  stairways,  from  the  dormitory  buildings  in  case  of 
fire,  has  been  urged  frequently  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
Your  Commissioner  has  given  personal  attention  to  this  matter  in 
his  district,  and  is  glad  to  report  that  most  of  the  almshouses 
have  suitable  iron  stair  escapes  from  the  upper  dormitory  floors. 
The  Allegany  and  Genesee  almshouses  have  low  buildings,  but  no 
fire  escapes.  The  superintendents  expect  to  have  them  installed 
during  the  coming  year.  The  main  buildings  in  Erie  County  have 
been  provided  with  escapes,  but  the  new  building  used  as  the 
nurses'  home  and  the  hospital   for  consumptives  are  not  yet 
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equipped.  In  Orleans  County  the  residence  building  has  a  good 
fire  escape,  but  the  wings  occupied  by  the  inmates  as  dormitories 
are  not  provided  with  outside  means  of  descent.  In  all  these 
cases  your  Commissioner  has  urged  that  this  matter  have  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  local  authorities. 

Water  Supply. 

There  is  a  deficient  water  supply  in  two  of  the  almshouses  in 
this  district.  Niagara  County  lacks  water  for  fire  protection, 
and  in  dry  season,  even  for  domestic  use.  Orleans  County  has  an 
ample  supply  for  domestic  use,  but  the  tanks  are  not  large  enough 
to  afford  sufficient  for  fire  protection,  and  the  location  of  the 
storage  tanks  in  the  attic  gives  an  insufficient  pressure.  The  new 
buildings  have  no  standpipes  and  those  in  the  main  building  are 
provided  with  one-inch  hose  only. 

The  Erie  County  almshouse  has  expended  $8,000  in  the  im- 
provemept  of  its  water  supply.  It  is  now  connected  with  the 
Depew  Water  Company's  system  and  the  supply  and  pressure  are 
ample.  The  other  almshouses  in  this  district  have  large  storage 
reservoirs  on  their  farms,  or  are  connected  with  a  public  water 
system,  and  have  excellent  service  with  the  water  delivered  under 
good  pressure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  see  Niagara 
and  Orleans  Counties  make  similar  provision  in  this  vital  mat- 
ter, and  have  hydrants  on  the  grounds  and  standpipes  in  the 
buildings. 

La.undry. 

Each  of  the  almshouses  of  this  district  has  installed  a  steam 
laundry  plant.  In  all  of  the  counties  except  Niagara,  the  laundry 
with  its  high  pressure  boiler  is  located  in  a  detached  or  semi- 
detached building.  For  safety  of  life  and  property,  boilers,  par- 
ticularly high  pressure  steam  boilers,  and  generations  of  arti- 
ficial gas,  should  not  be  located  in  the  basements  of  residence 
buildings.  The  laundry  work  of  these  institutions  is  generally 
well  done.  The  steam  laundry  is  the  only  efficient  means  of 
cleansing  the  soiled  clothing  and  bedding  of  an  almshouse.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  district,  and  in  most  of  the  other  counties 
orthe  State  which  have  adopted  the  steam  laundry,  are  economy 
and  thoroughness. 
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Lighting. 

The  almshouses  in  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Cattaraugus  counties 
are  lighted  by  kerosene  oil  lamps.  A  safer  and  better  illuminant 
should  be  provided  in  these  institutions.  Electric  lights  or  gas 
furnish  better  service,  and,  when  properly  installed,  are  safer. 
It  is  certainly  imprudent  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  in- 
mates and  valuable  property  by  the  use  of  oil  lamps  in  an  institu- 
tion where  many  of  the  inmates  are  feeble  in  mind  and  body, 
many  of  doubtful  sanity  and  others  perhaps  subject  to  epilepsy. 

The  other  almshouses  of  the  district  employ  a  satisfactory 
system  of  lighting. 

Vagrants  and  Wayfarers. 

Under  the  Penal  Code,  vagrants  may  be  committed  to  an  alms- 
house. In  many  counties  such  commitments  are  rare.  Others 
receive  many  able-bodied  persons  in  the  course  of  a  year  under 
commitment,  by  a  magistrate,  for  a  short  term.  Where  the 
vagrant  class,  so-called,  are  sent  to  the  almshouse,  it  introduces 
a  disorderly  element  hard  to  control  with  the  limited  labor  re- 
quirements and  disciplinary  equipment  of  the  almshouse. 
Tramps  are  given  food  and  shelter  at  county  expense  in  some  of 
the  almshouses  in  the  district.  Most  of  them,  however,  refuse 
to  shelter  such  wayfarers.  Tramps  should  be  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  as  able  to  sup- 
port themselves. 

Vagrancy  is  an  offence  against  the  law,  and  should  be  handled 
by  the  police  officers  rather  than  by  the  poor  department.  The 
usual  apology  offered  for  giving  tramps  shelter  at  the  almshouse, 
is  that  it  keeps  the  tramps  from  public  or  private  barns,  which 
are  apt  to  be  carelessly  or  maliciously  burned  by  them.  The 
tramp  usually  sleeps  where  night  overtakes  him,  but  the  county 
farm  is  reached  from  all  parts  of  a  county.  The  experience  of 
the  counties  which  do  not  harbor  tramps  shows  that  the  law 
should  be  enforced.  They  are  no  more  troubled  by  incendiary  or 
accidental  burning  of  barns  than  when  the  tramps  were  housed 
and  fed  in  their  almshouses. 
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REVIEW  OF  INSPECTION. 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Angelica,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  arranged  on 
the  cross-shaped  cottage  plan.  There  are  four  two-story  frame 
structures.  Their  capacity  is  90  inmates  and  they  are  valued  at 
140,000. 

The  men's  and  women's  buildings  were  connected  with  the 
service  building  by  open  corridors.  Sash  and  glass  have  been 
purchased  and  put  on  these  corridors  inclosing  them  from  the 
weather. 

Steam  heat  is  provided  by  two  boilers  located  in  the  service 
building  basement.  The  principal  fuel  used  is  natural  gas,  which 
also  furnishes  light  throughout.    The  ventilation  is  satisfactory. 

A  large  general  and  dairy  farm  is  profitably  worked.  There 
are  363  acres  of  land  and  65  head  of  cattle.  The  profit  from  the 
dairy  products  alone,  after  fully  supplying  the  needs  of  the  alms- 
house, is  about  f  2,000  annually. 

The  general  condition  of  the  almshouse  a&  to  cleanliness  and 
care  given  the  inmates  is  excellent.  The  food  is  of  good  quality 
and  sufficiently  varied. 

Census. 

Male.  Female.  Total 

Number  of  inmates 31  33  64 

Children  under  2  years 1  0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 6  9  15 

Number  of  idiots 0  2  2 

Persons  over  70  years 14  11  25 

The  further  needs  are : 

1.  Fire  escapes  on  dormitories.    2.  Additional  female  employees* 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 

Machias,  N.  T. 

The  main  group  of  buildings  is  arranged  on  the  cottage  plan. 

The  administration  building  is  in  the  front  of  the  group,  and 

the  service  building  is  in  the  rear.    To  the  left  are  the  men's 

dormitory  building  and  the  men's  hospital  building,  connected 
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with  the  service  building  by  separate  inclosed  corridors.  The 
buildings  for  women  are  in  similar  position  on  the  other  side, 
though  the  structure  erected  for.  women's  hospital  use  is  not 
furnished  or  occupied,  except  by  some  of  the  female  employees. 
These  buildings  are  frame  two-story  structures. 

The  old  stone  almshouse  stands  at  some  distance  to  the  left, 
and  is  occupied  only  by  the  keeper's  family.  A  still  older  frame 
building  behind  the  stone  building,  unsuitable  for  occupancy, 
is  used  as  a  dormitory  for  sixteen  male  inmates.  A  cottage 
about  midway  between  the  old  and  the  new  buildings  is  available 
for  use  as  an  isolation  hospital. 

There  is  room  for  100  inmates  in  the  new  buildings.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  all  the  buildings  is  f  60,000. 

Improvements. 

As  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  fire  escapes 
have  been  added  to  the  two  hospital  buildings.  The  main  dormi- 
tories were  already  supplied.  A  central  steam  heating  plant 
has  been  installed  in  the  basement  of  a  newly  built  addition  to 
the  service  department.  The  cellar  floor  has  been  partly  cemented. 
Three  hundred  feet  of  three-inch  hose  on  cart  has  been  pur- 
chased. The  grounds  have  been  improved  by  setting  out  a  row 
of  shade  trees  along  the  driveway. 

About  100  acres  of  the  193-acre  farm  are  under  cultivation. 
The  farm  is  well  managed,  and  the  barns  are  in  good  condition. 
Repairs  to  the  grain  barn  arg  provided  for.  There  are  34  head 
of  cattle,  but  only  12  were  milked  at  the  time  of  the  latest  in- 
spection. 

With  the  exception  of  the  use  of  the  old  frame  building  as  an 
overflow  dormitory  for  men,  the  buildings  were  found  in  a  neat 
and  orderly  condition.  The  ventilation  is  good.  There  is  need 
for  interior  painting  throughout  the  residence  buildings. 

The  food  supplies  and  meal  service  are  satisfactory.  The  cloth- 
ing is  suitable  and  in  good  order.  Clothing  rooms,  with  spaces 
for  each  inmate's  clothing,  are  provided  in  each  dormitory 
building. 

34 
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Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 75  24  99 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 1  0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 5  4  9 

Number  of  idiots 1  0  1 

Number  of  epileptics 2  0  2 

Persons  over  70  years 29  11  40 

Improvements  needed  are: 

1.  Abandonment  of  old  cottage  and  provision  for  more  dormi- 
tory room  for  men.  2.  A  safer  illuminant  than  kerosene  oil.  3. 
A  detached  building  for  laundry  and  shower  baths.  4.  Repairs 
to  cow  barn.  5.  A  coal  shed.  6.  Verandas  on  the  dormitory 
buildings.  7.  Interior  painting.  8.  Furnishing  and  occupation 
of  the  women's  hospital  building.    9.  A  mangle  for  the  laundry. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Dewittville,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  located  about  one  mile  from  Chautauqua 
Lake,  near  Dewittville,  N.  Y.  The  capacity  for  inmates  is  25(K 
The  value  of  the  buildings  is  $113,000.  The  main  buildings 
are  three-story  brick  structures  with  sub-story  basement.  The 
new  building  for  male  inmates  provides  additional  dormitory 
room  for  the  more  able-bodied  men.  It  is  three  stories  in  height 
and  is  connected  with  the  two-story  brick  hospital  building. 
There  is  a  detached  brick  building,  one  story  high,  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  almshouse,  used  for  isolation  hospital  purposes. 
A  laundry  building  two  stories  high,  with  an  addition  for  the 
heating  plant,  occupies  a  detached  structure  in  the  rear  of  the 
almshouse.  The  recent  additions  to  the  buildings,  including  the 
new  dormitory  for  men,  and  the  boiler  house  and  heating  plant, 
cost  about  $22,000.  The  drainage  system  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  deepened. 

The  buildings  are  in  excellent  repair.  All  of  the  recent  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  been  complied 
with.  The  ventilation  of  the  dormitories  is  good.  The  lighting 
is  by  acetylene  gas,  the  generator  being  located  in  a  small  de- 
tached structure. 
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The  farm  contains  4381/£  acres,  mostly  a  productive,  loamy  soil, 
well  suited  for  dairy  and  general  farming.  The  barns  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  are  well  removed  from  the  almshouse. 
There  are  100  head  of  cattle.  About  50  cows  are  milked.  After 
providing  fully  for  the  needs  of  the  inmates,  surplus  butter  is 
sold. 

This  almshouse  is  one  of  the  best  in  equipment  and  manage- 
ment in  the  State.  The  wards  and  dormitories  present  a  neat 
and  homelike  appearance. 

Census. 

9  Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 76  52  128 

Number  of  blind 3  1  4 

Number  of  feeble-minded 7  8  15 

Number  of  epileptics 2  1  3 

Persons  over  70  years 33  27  60 

Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  additional  buildings,  a  larger 
acetylene  gas  generator  will  be  required. 


ERIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  located  just  within  the  city  limits  of  Buffalo, 
on  a  farm  of  154  acres.  The  valuation  of  the  land  and  buildings 
is  |675,000.  The  buildings  can  accommodate  850  inmates  and 
patients. 

The  main  structures  are  of  Niagara  limestone.  The  alms- 
house building  is  three  stories  high,  with  attic  audi  basement,  and 
has  a  rear  extension  of  stone,  with  two  frame  annexes  two  stories 
above  the  basement. 

The  hospital  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement  and  attic. 
The  detached  hospital  for  consumptives  and  the  building  now 
temporarily  used  for  venereal  wards  are  two  stories  high.  The 
new  home  for  nurses  is  three  stories  high.  The  storehouse  has 
two  stories,  and  the  power  house  occupies  a  one-story  building. 
Besides  these  there  are  detached  frame  cottages,  one  for  isolating 
cancer  cases  and  one  for  scarlet  fever.  A  stone  building  used  as 
a  morgue  is  about  one-fifth  mile  from  the  hospital.  The  buildings 
are  in  generally  good  repair. 
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Besides  the  completion  and  occupation  of  the  new  home  for 
nurses  and  the  establishment  of  temporary  wards  for  venereal 
cases  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  nurses,  the  improve- 
ment and  changes  include  interior  painting  throughout  the  hos- 
pitals and  in  half  the  almshouse  building;  the  erection  of  a  new 
cow  barn;  the  purchase  of  many  new  iron  beds  and  mattresses; 
an  improved:  water  system  with  hydrants,  reels  for  hose  at  stand- 
pipes,  and  cementing  of  hospital  cellar  floors. 

The  water  supply  is  now  adequate  for  all  purposes.  The  new 
water  connection  with  the  Depew  Water  Company  brings  water 
to  the  property  under  100  pounds  pressure.  City  water  is  also 
used,  and  the  buildings  seem  well  protected  from  fire,  as  a  night 
watchman'  is  employed  and  the  city  department  responds  to  calls. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  fire  pump  in  the  engine  room,  the  main 
buildings  have  standpipes  with  attached  hose  on  reels  and  liquid 
chemical  extinguishers  are  well  distributed.  There  is  need  of  an 
electric  clock  and  time  detector  with  stations  for  the  night  watch- 
man. 

Census. 

ALMSHOUSE.  HOSPITAL. 

Males.        Females.    Males.     Females.        Total. 

Number  of  inmates 310  75  255  108  748 

Children  under  2  years 1  1  10  12  24 

Children  between  2  and  16. .       0  2  4  0  6 

Number  of  blind 7  3  1  2  13 

Number  of  feeble-minded...       6  8  0  3  17 

Number  of  idiots 1  0  1  0  2 

Number  of  epileptics 2  2  3  2  9 

Persons  over  70  years 169  33  13  18  233 

State  poor 6  7  —  —  13 

Indian  poor 5  0  —  —  5 

Review  of  Needs. 

At  the  almshouse: 

1.  Forced  ventilation.  2.  An  electric  clock  and  time  detector. 
3.  Further  equipment  of  new  iron  beds  and  mattresses.  4.  More 
convenient  clothing  rooms.  5.  An  iron  fence  around  the  build- 
ings.   6.  A  new  mangle  and  an  additional  rotary  washer. 
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At  the  hospital: 

1.  Better  equipped  operating  room  and  better  surgical  facili- 
ties, including  sterilizers.  2.  Pavilions  for  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases,  erysipelas,  cancer  and  other  contagious  diseases.  3.  A 
modern  ambulance  service  under  the  control  of  the  committing 
officer.  4.  Fire  escapes  from  nurses'  home  and  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital. 5.  An  elevator.  6.  A  new  morgue.  7.  Enlargement  of 
the  main  kitchen.  8.  Sterilizing  equipment  to  the  maternity  diet 
kitchen.  9.  A  dietitian  for  the  institution.  10.  A  hospital  matron. 
11.  Washable  uniform  clothing  for  all  patients.  12.  A  shower 
bath  for  male  patients.  13.  Hospital  stands  for  the  bedside  in 
the  main  wards.  14.  Remodeling  of  the  old  home  for  nurses,  as 
a  maternity  and  nursery  department. 


GENESEE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Linden,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  frame  and  two  stories  high,  with  attics  and 
cellars.  The  almshouse  consists  of  an  administration  building, 
with  a  rear  extension  for  the  service  department  by  inclosed 
corridors.  The  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  are 
in  excellent  condition.  There  has  been  interior  painting  and  var- 
nishing throughout,  a  tank  placed  in  the  attic  for  rain  water 
service,  with  a  new  windmill  attached;  cement  walks  have  been 
laid  and  the  yard  graded.  The  buildings  are  worth  |35,000,  and 
will  accommodate  100  inmates.  The  main  supply  of  water  is 
from  a  covered  reservoir  on  the  hillside,  which  furnishes  water 
under  22  pounds  pressure.  The  reservoir  is  filled  by  a  hot  air 
engine  from  a  well  on  the  premises  and  by  windlnill  from  a 
well  near  the  reservoir. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  direct  steam  radiation,  from  two 
boilers  located  in  the  basement  of  the  women's  building.  The  dor- 
mitories are  provided  with  ceiling  ventilators  which  discharge 
into  the  attic.  These  should  be  carried  through  the  roof  by  metal 
flues. 

The  condition  of  the  almshouse,  as  to  cleanliness  and  care  af- 
forded the  inmates,  is  excellent.    The  farm,  containing  246  acres, 
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is  productive  and  devoted  to  general  crops.  The  barns  and  out- 
buildings are  kept  in  good,  order.  There  are  37  head  of  cattle,  of 
which  17  cows  are  milked. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 52  12  64 

Children  between  2  and  16 2  0  2 

Number  of  blind 2  13 

Number  of  feeble-minded 6  5  11 

Number  of  idiots 2  0  2 

Number  of  epileptics 1  0  1 

Persons  over  70  years 22  6  28 

Further  improvements  are  recommended  as  follows : 
1.  Fire  escapes.    2.  Stamped  steel  wall  covering  in  the  dormi- 
tories.   3.  Hospital  appliances  and!  equipment,  including  a  dirug 
room.    4.  Iron  beds  in  the  almshouse  dormitories.    5.  Additional 
helpers  for  nursing  and  general  housework. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  buildings  are  located  about  three  miles  from  Lockport. 
The  almshouse  is  a  brick  and  stone  building  two  stories*  high, 
with  basement  and  attic.  The  central  part,  which  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  wings,  is  used  by  the. administration  department. 
The  right  wing  is  chiefly  occupied  by  women.  The  left  wing  and 
rear  extension  is  used  as  dormitories  for  men.  This  building  is 
an  old  but  solid  structure,  and,  since  the  recent  improvements,  is 
in  much  better  condition  than  formerly,  though  further  interior 
improvements  are  desirable.  About  f  8,000  has  been  expended-  in 
partial  renovation  of  the  almshouse.  The  roof  is  newly  shingled, 
the  building  repainted  outside  and  within,  two  new  heating  boil- 
ers installed,  with  two  new  brick  chimneys  for  same,  new  door 
and  new  windows  on  the  south,  or  front  side,  cement  walks  and 
new  interior  water  closets  with  flush  bowls.  The  hospital  is  a 
two-story  frame  structure  in  excellent  condition. 

The  total  valuation  of  buildings  is  now  |35,000,  and  the  capac- 
ity is  150.    They  are  heated  by  steam,  the  three  boilers  being 
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located  one  under  each  wing  of  the  almshouse,  and  one  in  the 
hospital  basement.  Kerosene  oil  lamps  provide  a  dangerous  and 
inadequate  lighting  service.  The  inmates  are  generally  well 
cared  for,  both  as  regards  food  and  clothing,  and  as  to  medical 
care  and  nursing;  but  more  radical  measures  of  extermination 
should  be  employed  to  rid  the  buildings  of  bed  vermin. 

The  water  supply  is  entirely  insufficient.  Three  springs  are 
inclosed  by  separate  majsonry  reservoirs.  A  few  barrels  of  water 
is  all  they  usually  contain.  There  should  be  an  adequate  supply 
under  sufficient  pressure  for  fire  protection  and  an  unfailing  sup- 
ply for  domestic  use. 

The  farm  is  partly  stony.  There  are  170  acres,  about  100  being 
cultivated.  Only  nine  cows  are  now  kept,  six  being  milked.  The 
products  are  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

Census. 

Male*.       Female*.  Total 

Number  of  inmates 134  32  166 

Number  of  blind 112 

Number  of  deaf-mutes  1  0  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 4  5  9 

Number  of  epileptics 0  1  1 

Persons  over  70  years 38  12  50 

The  main  needs  are : 

1.  A  larger  reservoir  for  water,  with  power  pump.  2.  Hydrants 
and  standpipes  with  hose,  for  Are  protection.  3.  Electric  lights. 
4.  Shower  baths.  5.  Kitchen  range  and  boilers.  6.  Hospital  pa- 
vilions for  contagious  and  infectious  cases.  7.  A  competent  in- 
stitution cook.  8.  Interior  renovation  of  dormitory  rooms,  in- 
cluding stamped  metal  sheathing. 


ORLEANS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 
The  new  buildings  and  work  of  renovation  of  the  past  year 
have  given  this  almshouse  a  greatly  improved  appearance  and 
enlarged  facilities.  The  main  building  is  a  brick  structure  three 
stories  high,  with  two  wings,  one  occupied  by  men  and  one  by 
women,  as  dormitories.    The  wings  are  two  stories  high.    A  one- 
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story  frame  cottage  for  men  accommodates  twenty  of  the  senile 
and  feeble-minded  men.  The  new  laundry  and  boiler  house  is  of 
brick,  one  story  with  basement,  located  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  frame  inclosed  corridor. 
East  of  the  main  building  is  the  new  hospital,  a  brick  two-story 
building,  with  sub-story  basement  and  attic.  It  is  connected,  by 
a  stone  and  brick  double  corridor,  with  the  basement  and  main 
floor  of  the  almshouse.  The  capacity  of  the  buildings  is  now  150, 
and  their  estimated  value  f  80,000. 

The  new  hospital  and  laundry  were  opened  June  15,  1905.  The 
other  improvements  include  new  cement  walks,  private  telephone 
system,  two  new  hot  water  boilers,  mangle  added  to  the  laundry 
equipment,  steam  pumps  for  hard  and  soft  water,  a  detention 
cell  in  the  laundry  building,  renovating  the  old  laundry  building 
as  an  additional  dormitory  for  men,  new  dining  room  for  officers, 
rearrangement  of  the  basement  service  rooms,  grading  of  yards, 
removal  of  the  old  frame  hospital  building  and  interior  alter- 
ations in  the  wing  now  occupied  by  women. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  from  the  central  plant  in 
the  new  boiler  house.  The  ventilation  and  general  sanitary  equip- 
ment are  satisfactory. 

The  valuable  property  is  endangered  by  the  use  of  kerosene 
oil  lamps.  The  water  supply  is  from  wells  raised  by  steam  pump 
and  windmill  to  a  120-barrel  tank  in  the  attic  of  the  main  build- 
ing. This  afford*  deficient  pressure  for  fire  protection.  Stand- 
pipes  with  one-inch  hose  attached  are  in  the  almshouse.  The 
hospital  is  not  equipped  with  standpipes. 

The  exterior  means  of  escape  from  the  dormitory  wings  and 
from  the  hospital  in  the  event  of  fire  are  insufficient. 

A  good  farm  of  155  acres  is  connected  with  the  almshouse. 
There  are  13  head  of  cattle,  7  cows  being  milked.  Additions 
should  be  made  to  the  dairy  herd. 

The  general  administration  of  the  almshouse  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. Superintendent  Ervin  Posson  assumed  charge  Decem- 
ber 10,  1905,  by  appointment  of  the  Supervisors,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  former  Superintendent  V.  D.  Ludington,  which  was  pre- 
sented soon  after  his  reelection  for  another  term.  Mr.  Luding- 
ton's  last  year  in  office  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
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buildings,  which,  with  the  other  improvements  named  above, 
have  afforded  a  home  for  the  aged  dependents  of  Orleans  County 
in  which  its  citizens  may  have  just  pride. 

Census. 

Males.       Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 60  24  84 

Number  of  blind , 4  2  6 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  1  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 2  5  7 

Number  of  idiots 6  2  8 

Number  of  epileptics 4  0  4 

Persons  over  70  years 23  8  31 

The  further  needs  for  improvements  include : 

1.  Better  water  pressure,  with  hydrants  and  standpipes,  for 
fire  protection.  2.  A  safer  illuminant  than  kerosene  oil.  3.  A 
coal  shed.  4.  A  smoke  house.  5.  Hospital  beds  and  bedding  in 
ward  "A"  (in  the  hospital  basement).  6.  Improvement  of  the 
operating  room.  7.  Outside  fire  escapes  from  the  wings  of  the 
almshouse  and  rear  veranda  of  the  hospital.  8.  Linen  closet  and 
clothing  sterilizer  for  the  hospital. 


WYOMING  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Varysburg,  N.  Y. 

There  are  three  frame  buildings  two  stories  high,  which  have 
a  capacity  for  90  inmates,  and  are  worth,  including  the  barns 
and  outbuildings,  $30,000. 

The  central  building  is  the  administration  department  and 
keeper's  residence.  Its  rear  extension  is  used  as  a  service  depart- 
ment. The  inmates'  dormitory  buildings  are  connected  with  the 
service  department  by  open  corridors.  There  is  a  small  detached 
cottage  in  the  rear  of  the  women's  building  which  is  unoccupied. 
It  is  available  for  isolation  purposes,  but  it  should  be  fitted  up 
for  general  hospital  use.  The  laundry  building  is  a  detached 
one-story  building  behind  the  service  building. 

The  only  improvement  of  note  during  the  past  year  is  the  pur- 
chase of  24  new  beds,  enameled  iron  frame,  with  woven  wire 
springs,  for  the  women's  building. 
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The  inmates  present  a  clean  and  neat  appearance  and  evince 
kind  treatment  and  good  care.  Their  rooms  are  clean,  neat  and 
entirely  free  from  vermin. 

The  central  building  is  heated  by  steam.  The  dormitory  build- 
ings have  each  a  hot  air  furnace.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is 
used  for  lighting.  The  water  supply  is  from  a  spring-fed  reser- 
voir, which  delivers  water  under  56  pounds  pressure.  Outside 
hydrants,  with  600  feet  of  three-inch  hose  on  a  reel,  and  interior 
standpipes  with  attached  hose,  are  provided. 

Outside  stair  escapes  of  iron  are  provided  on  the  dormitory 
buildings. 

The  farm  is  an  excellent  one,  of  350  acres,  100  acres  of  which 
were  added  in  1905.  • 

The  dairy  contains  60  head  of  cattle  and  surplus  butter  is  sold. 

Census. 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Number  of  inmates 25  20  45 

Number  of  blind 1  0  1 

Number  of  deaf-mutes 0  1  1 

Number  of  feeble-minded 7  9  16 

Number  of  idiots 4  4  8 

Number  of  epileptics 1  0  1 

Persons  over  70  yean 8  5  13 

Improvements  needed  are: 

1.  A  mangle  for  the  laundry.  2.  Renovation  of  detached  cottage 
for  a  hospital.  3.  Extension  of  steam  heat  to  the  dormitory  build- 
ings. 4.  Hot  water  connections  and  shower  baths  in  each  dormi- 
tory. 5.  Liquid  chemical  fire  extinguishers.  6.  Flooring  and 
metal  sheathing  in  the  women's  building.  7.  Repairs  to  water 
closets.  8.  New  tin  roof  on'  administration  department. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  H.  GRATWIOK, 
Commissioner  Eighth  Judicial  District 
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REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE-AFFAIRS  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  "  THE  WESTCHESTER  TEMPORARY  HOME 
FOR  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN." 

Tub  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1905. 

The  undersigned  Commissioners,  constituting  the  committee 
appointed  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
at  its  meeting  of  November  15th  last,  to  investigate  the  affairs 
and  management  of  the  Westchester  Temporary  Home  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  : 

Your  committee,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board, 
the  superintendent  of  inspection,  and  the  Board's  stenographer, 
visited  the  Home  on  December  12th,  13th  and  19th,  and  held  an 
inquiry  there.  The  secretary  had  previously  notified  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  proposed  investigation  through  its  president, 
Mr.  James  Wood,  who,  with  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  the  treasurer, 
"was  present  during  the  sessions  of  the  committee  and  took  part 
in  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses. 

During  the  investigation,  several  of  the  managers,  the  superin- 
tendent, other  officers  and  employees  were  examined  under  oath. 
The  administrative  portions  of  the  buildings  were  inspected,  the 
classes  and  schools  visited  during  their  recitations,  and  the 
dining  room  inspected  while  the  children  were  at  their  meals. 

Objects  of  the  Home. 
The  Westchester  Temporary  Home  was  incorporated  March  4, 
1880,  as  "  The  Westchester  Temporary  Home  for  Protestant  Chil- 
dren." Its  object  was  stated  to  be  "to  receive  such  children, 
who  or  whose  parents  are  of  the  Protestant  faith,  as  may  be  com- 
mitted to  its  care  by  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  West- 
chester County  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  temporary  home 
in  which  such  children  shall  be  cared  for  and  receive  education 
and  industrial  training,  until  they  shall  be  placed  in  suitable 
permanent  homes  in  families  or  transferred  to  asylums  or 
reformatories,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  advisable. 
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The  Home  was  reincorporated  June  28,  1883,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Westchester  Temporary  Home  for  Destitute  Children." 
Its  object  under  the  reincorporation  was  stated  to  be  "  to  receive 
all  such  children  as  fliay  be  legally  committed  to  its  charge  or 
care  in  a  temporary  home  in  which  such  children  may  be  main- 
tained, nursed  and  taken  care  of,  and  receive  instruction,  train- 
ing and  discipline,  and  be  taught  to  labor  in  such  useful  manner 
as  may  be  instructive  and  conducive  to  the  future  usefulness  of 
such  children  until  they  shall  be,  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  society,  placed  in  proper  and  suitable  families  and  homes, 
as  may  be  deemed  most  advisable,  or  be  otherwise  disposed  of 
according  to  law.  And  it  is  the  further  object  of  this  society 
to  look  after  and  exercise  such  friendly  and  parental  guardian- 
ship over  such  children  as  they  may  be  able  and  by  law  entitled 
to  dof  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  majority." 

While  the  committee  considered  most  carefully  the  subjects  to 
which  attention  was  drawn  in  reports  of  inspection  as  requiring 
correction,  and  intends  to  refer  to  them  at  length  in  this  report, 
it  noted  with  pleasure  and  desires  to  commend  other  features  of 
the  administration. 

The  dormitories  were  found  to  be  of  good  size,  with  ample 
air  space  and  well  lighted  by  windows.  The  school  rooms  were 
well  equipped  and  ventilated.  The  kitchen,  dining  room  and 
physician's  room  all  seemed  well  adapted  to  their  several  pur- 
poses. 

It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  defects  of  administration 
herein  referred  to  are  mainly  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
means  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work,  in  closer  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  managers. 

The  subjects  chiefly  considered  by  the  committee  were  the  fire 
protection,  toilet  facilities,  classification  of  the  inmates,  food 
supplies,  methods  of  discipline,  the  night  service  and  general 
administration. 

For  several  years  past  the  character  of  the  Home,  originally 
established  for  the  care  of  destitute  children,  has  been  somewhat 
changed  by  the  admission  of  truant  and  delinquent  children.  At 
the  time  of  the  examination  there  were,  as  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  the  superintendent,  163  children  in  the  Home,  105 
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of  them  committed  fop  destitution,  32  fop  truancy  and  21  because 
of  other  delinquencies.  The  remaining  five  were  boarders.  The 
ages  of  the  children,  of  both  sexes,  ranged  from  three  to  six- 
teen years.  The  Home  is  under  the  control  and  management  of 
a  board  of  twenty-eight  managers  —  both  men  and  women  —  resi- 
dents of  Westchester  County.  The  managers  are  reputable  citi- 
zens and  some  of  them  have  given  much  time  and  thought,  and 
contributed  of  their  means,  to  the  work  of  the  Home. 

Fire  Protection. 

The  main  building  of  the  institution  is  a  three-story  non- 
fireproof  brick  structure,  the  two  upper  floors  of  which  are  used 
for  dormitory  purposes  and  without  fire  escapes.  This  building 
is  provided  with  exits  and  stairs  at  each  end  of  the  dormitories, 
which  would  not  with  certainty  prove  adequate  in  the  event  of 
fire.  The  practice  of  keeping  certain  doors  leading  from  the 
dormitories  locked  at  night  reduces  the  opportunities  for  prompt 
exit  in  emergencies.  The  danger  from  smoke  often  prevents 
the  use  of  inside  exits  and  stairs,  and  hence  it  ia  advisable  to 
have  outside  fire  escapes. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Home 
has  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  that  a  fire  drill  be 
instituted,  and  has  instructed  the  superintendent  of  the  Home 
to  carry  the  recommendation  into  effect.  The  fire  drill,  however, 
had  not  been  instituted  up  to  the  time  of  the  committee's  inquiry, 
On  this  subject  the  superintendent  testified  as  follows: 

"  Q.  Now,  Mr.  Pierce,  will  you  kindly  explain  to  the  committee 
whether  there  is  any  fire  drill  here  either  for  the  children  or 
for  the  employees? 

A.  No;  no  more  than  this,  that  I  have  directed  every  attend- 
ant in  all  the  departments  in  case  of  lamps  taking  fire  to  take  a 
blanket  from  off  a  bed  and  cover  it  first,  and  also  how  to  use 
the  fire  extinguishers.    That  is  as  far  as  I  have  done  anything." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Home  should  provide  outside  fire  escapes  and  cause  the  institu- 
tion of  a  fire  drill  at  the  earliest  moment.  It  was  testified  at 
the  examination  that  it  would  probably  take  half  an  hour  for 
the  fire  engines  from  White  Plains  to  get  to  the  Home,  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  recommendations. 
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The  Toilet  Facilities. 
Except  in  connection  with  the  dormitories,  these  facilities  seem 
to  be  adequate.  When  the  main  building  was  erected,  water 
closets  for  the  children  were  not  provided  in  connection  with  the 
dormitories.  To  meet  this  defect,  the  children  are  required  to 
use 'metal  toilet  pails  in  the  open  dormitories.  This  antiquated 
and  very  objectionable  method  should  be  discontinued  and  suit- 
able closet  facilities  provided  in  connection  with  the  dormitories. 
Until  closets  are  furnished  and  while  the  use  of  pails  is  con- 
tinued, a  portion  of  each  dormitory  should  be  screened  for  the 
use  of  the  children. 

Classification  of  the  Inmates. 

There  is  practically  no  classification  of  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution except  by  age  and  size.  Although  children  committed  for 
some  minor  delinquency  may  frequently  be  of  a  higher  moral 
standard  than  some  of  those  committed  for  destitution,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  important  that  institutions  of  {his  nature 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  classifying  the  inmates  into 
grades  according  to  the  characteristics  they  are  known  to  have, 
or  which  they  manifest  while  under  supervision  in  such  insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  Home  would  render  a 
greater  measure  of  public  service  if  it  would  restrict  its  work 
to  the  temporary  care  and  placing  out  of  the  younger  class  of 
children  committed  for  destitution.  The  older  and  more  incor- 
rigible should  be  cared  for  in  other  institutions  adapted  to  the 
management  of  that  class. 

Food  Supplies. 
In  the  examination  of  the  food  question,  the  committee  had 
the  services  of  Miss  Florence  R.  Corbett,  dietitian  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  made  an 
examination  of  the  dietary  and  testified  on  December  19th.  Ac- 
cording to  Miss  Corbett's  estimates,  the  children  do  not  receive 
sufficient  protein  and  fats  in  their  food.  She  recommends  that 
these  deficiencies  be  corrected  by  giving  them  eggs  twice  a  week, 
and  butter  on  their  bread  once  a  day. 
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Owing  to  the  lack  of  complete  records,  the  committee  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  ascertaining  even  approximately,  how  much 
food  was  served  to  the  children.  This  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  definite  record  so  that  it  can  be  determined  how  much  of 
the  food  consumed,  and  particularly  of  the  meat,  is  used  by  the 
children,  and  how  much  by  the  employees. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  dietary  of  the  Home,  while 
of  good  material  and  apparently  well  prepared,  was  not  suf- 
ficiently varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  It  consisted 
too  largely  of  cereals,  soups,  stews,  and  other  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  foods,  which  require  slight  mastication.  On  visiting  the 
dining  room  while  the  children  were  at  their  meals,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  meat  was  so  served  that  the  children  could  not 
eat  it  without  taking  it  in  their  fingers.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  the  children  did  not  each  have  a  cup  or  glass  of  drinking 
water,  but  two  or  more  drank  from  the  same  bowl.  Nor  did  each 
child  have  its  own  napkin.  The  seating  at  the  table  was  on 
benches  and  not  on  chairs  according  to  modern  custom.  The 
use  of  drinking  vessels  and  napkins  in  common  is  prejudicial  to 
health  and  the  use  of  benches  instead  of  chairs  has  properly  been 
discontinued  in  the  best  regulated  institutions  for  children. 

The  committee  recommends  .that  the  dietary  of  the  children  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  more  solids  and  fats,  such  as  eggs 
and  butter  and  that  meat  and  bread  be  served  in  such  form  as 
to  be  more  easily  eaten. 

Methods  op  Discipline. 
The  method  of  disciplining  the  more  troublesome  boys  is  to 
confine  them  in  wooden  cage-like  cells  or  lock-ups,  in  some  cases 
for  protracted  periods,  day  and  night,  without  proper  toilet  facili- 
ties and  without  an  officer  of  the  institution  being  on  duty  in 
the  room  where  these  cells  are  located.  These  cells  or  lock-ups 
were  found  to  be  too  small  to  permit  the  larger  boys  to  lie  in  them 
at  full  length.  They  were  situated  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
two-story  wooden  building  used  in  part  as  a  play  room  and  in 
part  as  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  sloyd.  This  building  con- 
tains much  inflammable  material  and  would  probably  burn  very 
quickly  should  it  take  fire,  in  which  event  it  might  prove  diffi- 
35 
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cult  to  rescue  the  children  even  though  the  fastenings  to  the 
doors  of  the  lock-ups  are  easily  removable  from  the  outside.  This 
delinquent  and  troublesome  class  of  children  is  evidently  out 
of  place  in  the  Home.  They  should  be  transferred  to  some  insti- 
tution more  particularly  adapted  for  their  care.  This  would 
obviate  the  necessity  for  their  isolation  at  the  Home  and  would, 
doubtless,  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  others  inclined  to  follow 
their  example.  If,  however,  they  are  kept  in  isolation  at  the 
Home,  it  should  be  under  more  satisfactory  conditions  and  other 
provision  for  their  care  should  be  made  and  the  use  of  the 
lock-ups  at  once  discontinued. 

The  Placing  Out  of  Children. 

It  appears  to  your  committee  that  suitable  investigation  and 
records  are  lacking  in  the  cases  of  children  placed  out  in 
families.  In  answer  to  inquiries  the  superintendent  of  the  Home 
testified  that  no  record  was  kept  of  testimonials  showing  the 
character  of  the  homes  in  which  children  were  placed  out,  but 
that  they  knew  the  people  of  Westchester  County  pretty  well 
and  there  was  always  someone  they  could  get  recommendations 
from.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  impossible  for  those 
having  the  right  to  know  and  consider  the  facts,  to  determine  to 
what  extent  due  care  and  discretion  are  exercised  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Home  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  placing  out 
children.  The  following  testimony  given  by  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Pierce,  indicates  that  care  and  discretion  are  not  always 
observed  in  such  work: 

"  Q.  What  was  there  about  the  cases  of  Elliott  Thompson  and 
Arthur  Thorne? 

A.  About  the  time  this  little  fellow  ran  away  and  came  back 
here,  within  a  few  hours,  I  received  word  from  the  Society  (for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children)  asking  us  to  look  up 
these  cases,  that  they  had  heard  they  were  not  properly  treated, 
and  I  asked  Mrs.  Hoe  if  she  would  have  a  visitor  visit  that  home 
at  once  and  if  the  condition  of  the  children  was  such  as  repre- 
sented, to  have  him  return  them  here.  This  was  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Elliott,  Mount  Hope;  she  had  them  for  picking  berries 
and  helping  out;   at  Mount  Hope  a  ways  above  Yonkers,  a  little 
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ways.  This  boy  Elliott  Thompson  had  run  away  before  the  visitor 
got  there.  She  had  returned  Thorne,  aged  ten  years,  on  May 
18,  and  Elliott  Thompson  she  got  the  same  day. 

<J.  What  were  the  specific  facts  of  the  complaint  against  the 
woman  ? 

A.  That  the  woman  was  drunk  some,  and  that  she  had  not 
been  treating  them  well.  The  children  said  she  drank  some- 
times; we  never  saw  her  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  of  her  references? 

A.  I  don't  just  remember  who  recommended;  someone  from 
that  locality.  m 

Q.  How  long  did  she  have  them? 

A.  From  one  May  until  the  first  of  October.  I  think  I  had 
visited  them  once  before." 

The  Night  Service. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Home 
also  approved  the  recommendation  of  this  Board  that  the  watch- 
woman  of  the  Home,  who  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
inmates  of  the  main  building  during  the  night,  be  required  to 
use  a  time  clock,  and  such  a  clock  was  provided.  It  was  found 
at  the  hearing,  however,  that  this  clock  had  been  out  of  order 
and  consequently  not  in  use  since  October  31,  1904,  a  period  of 
over  six  weeks,  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Home  was 
acquainted  with  these  facts.  The  following  is  from  his  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  clock : 

"  Q.  Will  you  read  this  dial  for  us? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can;  this  is  a  very  incomplete  thing.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  and  frank  to  say  that  this  has  been  in 
existence  only  for  a  short  time  and  we  haven't  looked  at  it  every 
morning,  because  we  feel  that  we  have  a  good,  honest,  con- 
scientious woman  doing  the  work  at  night. 

Q.  You  have  a  night  watchwoman  charged  with  a  responsible 
duty ;  shouldn't  you  know  the  system  sufficiently  well  to  tell  us 
whether  she  is  doing  her  duties  or  not? 

A.  It  is  practically  a  nullity,  that  system  so  far.  We  have 
onlv  had  it  a  short  time." 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  watchwoman's  time  clock 
should  be  continued  in  use  and  the  dial  carefully  examined  each 
day  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  watchwoman  is  giving  atten- 
tion to  her  duties. 

General  Administration. 

Throughout  the  inquiry  the  committee  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  too  much  discretion  was  allowed  the  superintendent. 
The  records  of  the  Home  are  not  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
to  those  having  the  right  to  inquire,  whether  his  official  acts 
in  important  particulars  are  as  careful  and  thorough  as  con- 
ditions demand  they  should  be.  While  it  is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered good  policy  to  vest  large  powers  in  the  superintendent  of 
an  institution,  the  board  of  managers  should  at  all  times  be 
informed  as  to  the  use  of  such  powers.  It  is  questionable  whether 
in  the  present  instance  they  have  been  prudently  exercised. 

It  appears  that  when  the  superintendent  of  the  Home  is  absent 
from  duty,  no  one  person  at  the  institution  is  assigned  to  take 
his  place  and  be  responsible  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
inmates.  The  explanation  given  was  that  each  department  has 
its  officer  and  hence  there  is  no  need  of  other  supervision.  The 
committee,  however,  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  superintendent  some  responsible  person  be  assigned 
to  have  temporary  charge  of  the  whole  institution. 

From  a  report  by  Inspector  Oppenheimer  and  the  testimony  of 
the  superintendent,  it  appears  that  in  three  separate  cases,  and 
in  one  of  them  twice,  during  the  past  five  years,  girls  intrusted 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  institution  have  become  mothers 
through  improper  intercourse  with  men  employees  of  the  Home. 
These  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Home  show  a  lack  of  care 
that  is  most  reprehensible.  There  is  no  record  to  show  that 
proper  inquiry  has  been  made  in  the  selection  of  employees.  In 
the  case  of  one  of  the  men  referred  to,  this  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  testimony  of  the  superintendent: 

"  Q.  Now  you  say  this  man  was  a  Normal  College  graduate  and 
well  recommended;  how  did  you  get  him? 

A.  Through  an  agency. 

Q.  nave  you  the  recommendation  on  file? 

A.  No;   it  was  by  word  of  mouth. 
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Q.  Whose  statements? 

A.  I  don't  remember  just  where  I  got  him,  whether  it  was 
through  Schermerhorn's  agency  or  some  other. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  recommendations  that  you  can  recall  with 
relation  to  this  man? 

A.  No  more  than  you  ordinarily  do.  I  don't  remember  how 
or  where  I  got  Mr.  Atkins." 

These  experiences  should  indicate  the'  importance  of  making 
careful  inquiries  with  relation  to  applicants  for  employment,  and 
of  keeping  a  record  of  the  /results.  In  no  other  way  does  it 
seem  possible  for  the  superintendent  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  has  used  due  care  and  diligence  in  this  most  important 
matter. 

When  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  first 
called  to  these  occurrences  at  the  Home,  in  a  report  made  by 
Inspector  Mary  S.  Oppenheimer,  under  date  of  March  31,  1904, 
a  copy  of  the  report  was  sent  to  Mr.  James  Wood,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Home,  with  the  request  that  the 
Board  be  informed  as  to  the  action  taken  in  the  matter.  In 
answer,  President  Wood,  in  a  communication  dated  April  16, 
1904,  stated  that  Inspector  Oppenheimer's  report  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Home  and  that  they 
had  decided  to  employ  a  special  matron.  On  this  subject  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Pierce,  gave  the  following  testimony : 

"  Q.  A  copy  of  this  report  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  managers  and  Mr.  Wood  answered  saying  it  had  been 
considered  and  arrangements  had  been  made  to  employ  some 
woman  who  would  have  a  closer  jurisdiction  over  these  girls; 
has  that  been  done? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  have  you  now? 

A.  Miss  Marshall.  She  has  charge  of  the  small  girls'  dormitory 
and.  the  clothing  of  the  larger  girla.  She  is  acting  in  the  place 
of  the  woman  who  was  matron;  up  to  the  present  we  haven't 
given  any  woman  the  title  of  "matron."  She  has  occupied  the 
room,  but  we  haven't  so  designated  her  by  that  name. 

Q.  What  other  arrangements  have  you  whereby  to  make  cer- 
tain that  none  of  these  girls  are  for  a  moment  left  alone  with 
any  man  in  the  institution? 
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A.  We  think  that  is  enough. 

Q.  Does  this  employee  have  these  girls  continually  under  her 
eye  night  and  day? 

A.  Not  nights;  an  attendant  sleeps  up  there  in  a  room  ad- 
joining. 

Q.  Are  your  arrangements  such  as  to  insure  that  the  girls  will 
not  be  left  alone  with  a  man  at  any  time? 

A.  That  is  a  very  close  question.  We  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  thing.  We  ran  for 
twenty  years  without  any  such  a  thing.  We  don't  think  we  have 
been  lax ;  such  things  sometimes  occur  in  private  families. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  in  your  institution  who  have 
reached  the  child-bearing  age  in  your  judgment? 

A.  About  twelve  to  fifteen.    There  are  from  twelve  up. 

Q.  Is  this  about  the  average  or  have  you  had  more  or  less  in 
other  years? 

A.  I  think  we  have  had  more  before;  we  have  usually  had 
more; 

Q.  Your  arrangements  even  at  present  are  not  such  as  to  insure 
that  no  girl  is  at  any  time  left  with  any  man  employee? 

A.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Q.  I  am  asking  whether  your  arrangements  at  present  are  such 
as  to  insure  that  no  girl  is  left  alone  with  a  man  employee. 

A.  Yes;  as  far  as  possible  to  do  so. 

Q.  Not  absolutely  so? 

A.  Yes;  I  will  say  absolutely  so." 

The  committee  was  especially  impressed  by  these  unfortunate 
occurrences  with  the  necessity  of  a  more  direct  and  personal  care 
of  the  girl  inmates,  such  as  should  be  secured  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  competent  matron,  vested  with  due  authority,  and  held 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  board  of  managers  and  the  orders  of  the  superintendent. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Board. 

Augustus  Floyd,  Chairman, 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D., 
William  R.  Stewart, 

Committee. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  INFANT  MORTALITY. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  undersigned  Commissioners  of  the  Board,  constituting  the 
Special  Committee  appointed  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  March  2d  last,  to  give  a  hearing  to 
representatives  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  New  York  City 
Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools  and  others  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  infant  mortality  at  the  Infants'  Hospital  at  Randall's 
Island,  and  institutions  under  private  management  for  the  care 
of  infante  in  the  city  of  New  York,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

An  inquiry  into  the  mortality  at  these  institutions  for  infants 
was  commenced  by  the  Board  on  the  request  of  Hon.  Edward  M. 
Grout,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York,  contained  in  a  com- 
munication dated  November  21,  1904.  Officers  of  his  department 
had  previously  considered  the  subject,  in  conference  with  Com- 
missioner James  H.  Tully  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
of  the  city,  with  the  result  that  the  Commissioner,  on  June  1, 
1904,  discontinued  the  reception  of  infants  at  the  Infants'  Hos- 
pital on  Randall's  Island  and  caused  them  to  be  sent  to  private 
incorporated  institutions  for  the  care  of  infants  to  be  there 
maintained  at  the  per  capita  rate  of  38  cents  a  day  allowed  by 
the  city  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  dependents.  Most 
of  these  infants  were  sent  to  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital 
and  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum. 

The  reason  given  by  the  Commissioner  for  this  action  is  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  wet  nurses 
to  care  for  the  children  at  the  hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  and 
that  without  such  nurses  the  mortality  would  be  excessive.  In 
support  of  these  view*,  Commissioner  Tully  presented  a  state- 
ment showing  the  death  rate  of  the  infants  wet  nursed  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  infants  bottle  fed,  covering  the  years 
1897  to  1903,  inclusive.    By  this  table  it  appears  that  the  percent- 
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age  of  deaths  for  the  infants  wet  nursed  ranged  from  2.17  to 
28.57,  and  of  those  bottle  fed  from  33.40  to  73.10  during  the  years 
named. 

Questions  having  arisen,  however,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
transferring  the  care  of  the  infants  to  the  private  institutions, 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  requested-  to  make  an  inquiry. 
Whereupon,  Cyrus  C.  Lathrop,  Inspector,  was  detailed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  to  inquire  into  the  death  rate  at  the  in- 
fants' institutions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  March. 
2d,  1905,  Inspector  Lathrop  submitted  his  report  giving  the  fol- 
lowing statistics: 
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While  these  statistics  are  interesting  and  should  be  of  service 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  they  should  not  be  received 
as  truly  indicative  of  the  relative  value  of  the  work  of  the  several 
institutions.  There  are  many  modifying  conditions  which  should 
receive  consideration.  The  classes  of  children  received  at  the  in- 
stitutions enumerated  in  Inspector  Lathrop's  report  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  received  and  discharged  are  not  com- 
parable in  some  important  respects. 

The  New  York  Foundling  Hospital  receives  a  large  number 
of  illegitimate  children,  who  are  not  only  subject  to  the  usual 
diseases  of  infancy,  but  are  also  in  many  cases  afflicted  with  seri- 
ous inherited  diseases,  and  have  enfeebled  vitality  arising  from 
prenatal  causes  which  are  generally  understood  and  recognized. 
Such  infants,  having  been  left  under  the  permanent  care  of  the 
institution,  are  not  as  a  rule  reclaimed  by  their  parents  and  con- 
sequently remain  for  much  longer  periods  of  time  than  do  hos- 
pital cases  generally.  These  facts  should  not  be  overlooked  when 
the  death  rate  of  this  hospital  is  considered. 

As  the  result  of  a  subsequent  inquiry  and  report  by  Inspector 
Lathrop,  some  additional  statistics  have  been  presented  for  the 
committee's  consideration.  These  are  generally  conceded  to  set 
forth  the  death  rate  of  the  institutions  affected  in  a  more  equi- 
table manner,  as  follows : 

Percentage  Percentage  Percentage 

Period  of                 of  deaths,  of  deaths,  of  deaths, 

reception               whole  num-       mothers'  orphan 

of  infants.                    ber.  children.  childrea 

Infants' Hospital,  June  15th  to 

Randall's  Island  Dec.  31st  1903     27.77        11.206      51.219 

New  York  Foundling  June  15th  to 

Hospital  Dec.  31st  1904     34.61  00        38.57 

New  York  Infant  June  15th  to 

Asylum  Dec.  31st  1904     28.20        11.11        33.33 

This  inquiry  has  been  complicated  by  the  allegation  that  many 
of  the  infants  were  discharged  from  the  Infants'  Hospital  on 
Randall's  Island  in  1003  in  a  dying  condition.  Mr.  Folks,  who 
was  Commissioner  of  Charities  in  3903,  denies  that  there  is  any 
substantial  basis  for  this  statement. 

Unfortunately  no  proper  records  have  been  kept  showing  the 
condition  of  the  children  at  the  time  of  discharge;  in  only  49 
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cases  out  of  a  total  of  325  children  discharged  in  1903  is  there  a 
record  of  the  child's  condition  when  discharged.  This  increased 
the  difficulty  of  determining  this  question  satisfactorily.  In  an 
examination  of  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Health,  however, 
only  17  death  certificates  were  found  in  a  total  of  325  infants  dis- 
charged during  1903. 

The  testimony  of  the  employees  of  the  Infants'  Hospital  shows 
that  many  of  the  mothers  admitted  with  their  children  were  of 
a  semi-vagrant  character  and  not  being  prisoners  were  at  liberty 
to  come  and  go  with  their  children  as  they  chose.  The  discharge 
records  for  1903  show  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  such 
mothers  with  their  children  remained  but  a  fortnight  or  less  at 
the  Infants'  Hospital  at  Randall's  Island,  and  left  with  their 
children,  in  some  cases  apparently  without  particular  regard  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  children.  Whatever  the  condition 
of  such  children  upon  discharge,  these  short  term  cases,  90  in 
number  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  discharged, 
operated  very  materially  in  reducing  the  death  rate  at  the  Infants' 
Hospital  on  Randall's  Island. 

These  points  serve  to  indicate,  to  some  extent  at  least,  why  the 
statistics  should  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  varying  con- 
ditions in  the  several  institutions. 

With  reference  to  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  in- 
fants at  the  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  ex-Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities,  Homer  Folks,  states  that,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  estimate  it,  this  amounted  to  about  93  cents  a  day.  The 
committee  is  satisfied  that  it  was,  approximately,  three  times  as 
great  as  the  per  capita  amount  paid  by  the  city  to  the  private 
institutions.  But  owing  to  the  complex  system  of  bookkeeping 
whereby  the  accounts  of  several  institutions  on  Randall's  Island 
were  merged,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  the  actual  per 
capita  cost. 

After  the  reception  of  the  Inspector's  report  your  committee 
gave  hearings  at  the  New  York  office  of  the  Board  on  March  22d 
and  30th,  and  on  April  7th  and  14th.  Among  those  who  appeared 
and  gave  information  were  Hon.  James  H.  Tully,  Commissioner 
of  Charities;  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association ;   Dr.  D.  C.  Potter,  Chief  Examiner  of  Accounts 
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of  Institutions,  of  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Dr.  David  Bovaird,  Jr.,  Dr.  W.  L.  Stowell,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Southwell,  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  New  York  City  Hos- 
pitals and  Schools,  and  Mr.  Francis  B.  Griffin,  Treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Infant  Asylum.  Subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ings Commissioners  Stewart  and  Smith  visited  and  made  in- 
quiries at  all  the  institutions  affected,  and  examined  their  work 
and  equipment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  and  locations  of  the  in- 
stitutions visited,  their  normal  capacity,  and  census,  the  number 
of  public  charges,  and  the  number  of  children  boarded  out  at  the 
date  of  this  report: 

Number      Public  Children 
Normal  inmates    charges   boarded 

Names  and  locations  of  institutions.  capacity.  Mothers,  children,  children,     out. 

Infants'  Hospital,  Randall's  Island  250        0        17        17  0 

New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  68th 

St.  and  Lexington  Ave 951     110      G10     1911     1337 

New  York  Infant  Asylum,  61st  St. 

and  Amsterdam  Ave 243      80        76      186      142 

Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  51st 

St.  and  Lexington  Ave 240      54      142        86  0 

Hebrew  Infant  Asylum,  161st  St. 

and  Eagle  Ave 153        0      153      145  0 

Misericordia    Hospital,    331    East 

86th  St 320     110      143       110  0 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  by  the  committee  many  facts 
of  importance  were  elicited  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  future 
of  these  institutions  for  the  care  of  infants.  The  committee  con- 
fines this  report  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  in- 
fant mortality.  It  would,  however,  be  pleased  to  give  the  general 
subject  further  consideration  and  will  endeavor  to  do  so  if  that 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

The  committee  concludes  that  Commissioner  Tully,  in  deciding 
to  commit  to  private  institutions  infants  of  the  general  class 
formerly  sent  to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's  Island,  has 
acted  with  reasonable  discretion  and  in  accordance  with  law  and 
the  general  custom  throughout  the  State.  Since  1875  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  care  for  dependent  children  in  private  institutions, 
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and  the  care  of  such  children  at  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  has  been  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  such  infants  can  receive  at 
least  as  good  care  in  the  private  institutions  of  the  City  of  New 
York  as  they  received  at  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's 
Island.  It  will,  moreover,  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  to  make  sure  by  careful  supervision  that  all  such  in- 
fants committed  by  him  to  private  institutions  receive  proper 
care  and  attention  at  these  institutions.  The  fact  that  the  pri- 
vate institutions  are  under  philanthropic  management  and  con- 
trol, and  are  uniformly  free  from  political  changes  and  partisan 
influences,  is  distinctly  in  their  favor,  as  these  conditions  are  con- 
ducive to  the  continuity  of  good  administration  and  facilitate 
progress. 

The  work  of  these  institutions  can  no  doubt  be  materially  im- 
proved, and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
to  see  that  this  is  done  so  far  as  practicable. 

Your  committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  state  that  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum  and  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  can  be  better  fitted  to  render  public  service  by 
their  consolidation.  We  accordingly  recommend  that  their  re- 
spective boards  of  managers  give  this  subject  their  careful  con- 
sideration. If  such  consolidation  is  not  effected,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable for  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  the  Infant  Asylum  by 
boarding  out  as  many  of  its  charges  as  practicable.  This  course 
should  be  followed  by  all  of  the  institutions. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  the  following  matters  re- 
ceive the  careful  and  continuous  consideration  of  the  managers  of 
the  private  institutions  for  the  care  of  infant  children : 

1.  The  quality  of  the  milk  supply  and  its  sterilization. 

2.  The  homes  in  which  children  are  boarded  out.  These  should 
be  visited  in  every  case  as  soon  as  possible,  and  whenever  practi- 
cable before  the  children  are  placed.  They  should  also  be  revisited 
frequently  at  unexpected  times  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
children  are  receiving  due  care  and  attention.  A  careful  record 
of  the  results  of  such  visits  should  also  be  made. 
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3.  The  individual  records  showing  the  condition  of  the  children 
when  received,  during  retention,  and  when  discharged,  should 
also  be  carefully  kept. 

In  the  course  of  our  visits  to  the  private  institutions  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  infant  children  had  frequently  been  trans- 
ferred to  them  in  a  moribund  condition.  'This  would  appear  to  be 
inexcusable  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  any 
future  occurrences  of  this  nature. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)     William  R.  Stewart,  Chairman, 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D., 
Michael  J.  Scanlan, 

Committee. 
New  York,  July  12,  1905. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK-STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

To  the  Managers  and  Officers  of  Charitable  Institutions  in  the 
State  of  New  York: 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  takes  pleasure  in  placing  before 
you  the  pamphlet  prepared  at  the  request  of  this  Board  by  Miss 
Florence  R.  Corbett,  Dietitian  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  New  York  City.  The  request  was  made  in  response  to 
frequent  inquiries  received  from  managers  and  officers  of  char- 
itable institutions  for  some  authoritative  and  practical  guide  in 
the  matter  of  institution  dietetics.  "What  good  diet  schedule  is 
there  which  we  can  adopt  for  our  institution?"  is  a  question 
which  the  Board  meets  in  one  form  or  another  from  time  to  time 
and  which  this  pamphlet  is  designed  to  answer  in  a  measure.  It 
will  be  noted  that  parts  of  the  handbook  are  compiled  from  the 
more  recent  and  extended  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  dietetics  by 
the  leading  American  authorities,  such  as  Atwater,  Dunlop  and 
Richards,  but  the  major  part  of  the  work  is  based  upon  the  au- 
thor^ own  wide  experience  in  a  variety  of  charitable  institutions, 
both  public  and  private  in  this  and  other  states,  and  as  the  chief 
dietitian  in  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York 
City.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  every  institution  with  a  population  of  200  or  more 
to  have  a  competent  dietitian  among  its  officers,  but  where  this 
is  impracticable,  as  in  some  of  the  smaller  institutions,  or  not  yet 
realized,  as  in  some  of  the  larger  ones,  it  is  hoped*  that  this  pam- 
phlet may  be  of  assistance  to  the  officers  who  are  responsible  for 
the  food  and  diet  of  the  institution.  The  Board  invites  the  atten- 
tion of  the  managers  and  officers  of  charitable  institutions  in  this 
State  to  this  important  subject  which  vitally  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  population  of  every  such  institution. 

Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  November  15, 1905. 

Enoch  W  Stoddard,  President. 
Robert  W.  Hbbbbrd,  Secretary. 
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PREFACE. 

Much  discussion  of  what  constitutes  proper  food  for  various 
classes  of  inmates  of  public  institutions  has  brought  about  the 
request  for  a  simple  and  practical  statement  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  choice  of  food,  with  suggestions  on  the  practical 
use  of  such  principles.  The  first  chapter  of  this  pamphlet  is 
intended  to  give,  briefly,  the  results  of  the  scientific  study  of 
foods  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  used  by  one  not  trained  in 
the  sciences.  Chapter  II.  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  dietetic 
standards.  Chapter  III.  deals  with  the  points  to  be  observed  in 
selecting  and  combining  foods  in  the  planning  of  meals.  Chapters 
IV.,  V.  and  VI.  contain  discussions  of  minimum,  approved  and 
maximum  dietaries  actually  used,  with  schedules  and  suggestions 
as  to  what  should  determine  the  standard. 

The  tables  of  food  analyses  and  comparative  cost  of  digestible 
nutrients  and  energy,  and  the  table  of  American  Dietary  Stand- 
ards are  all  taken  from  Farmers'  Bulletins,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  are  largely  the  work  of  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Ph.D.,  Chief  of  Nutrition  Investigations. 

New  York  City,  November  1, 1905. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Food  Values. 

In  the  trite  saying,  "A  man  is  what  he  eats,"  we  find  the  key 
to  the  interest  in  food  and  diet  which  has  become  so  general  in 
America  this  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Whereas,  at  one  time 
the  average  man  was  content  tp  believe  that  food  and  drink  were 
essential  to  life,  now  almost  every  one  pretends  to  some  knowl- 
edge or  theory  of  the  relative  value  of  foods  for  varying  con- 
ditions of  life.  We  find  even  very  ignorant  persons  holding  to 
some  theory  of  nutrition,  no  matter  how  long  disproven,  such  as 
"  Fish  is  brain  food  "  or  "  Meat  makes  you  strong,"  while  in  like 
manner  the  better  educated  cling  with  almost  religious  firmness 
to  certain  creeds  regarding  the  relation  of  foods  to  health  and 
disease. 

As  the  result  of  much  scientific  research  we  have  accumulated 
a  great  number  of  analyses  of  the  common  foods,  and  the  records 
of  experiments  made  in  the  use  of  foods  in  the  human  body. 
These  investigations  have  led  to  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  average  composition  of  foods;  their  value  for  purposes  of 
tissue  building,  repair  of  bodily  waste,  energy  yielding  (heat  and 
muscular  power) ;  also  the  quantities  required  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  various  sorts  of  foods  which  give  the  best  results  for 
the  individual  or  groups  of  individuals  in  the  conditions  of  rest, 
work  both  physical  and  mental,  varying  climates,  and  the  like. 

The  analyses  of  our  common  foods  show  that  they  are  complex 
in  composition  and  made  up  of  compound  substances  which  are 
sufficiently  well  defined  in  composition  and  character,  to  be  called 
food  principles  or  nutrients.  These  principles  or  nutrients  fall 
logically  into  the  five  classes,  —  water,  protein,  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates and  mineral  matter,  —  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Nutritive  Ingredients  (or  Nutrients)  op  Food. 


Food,  as  purchased, 
contains 


Edible  portion j  Water  f  Protein. 

1  Nutrients. .  j  Fats, 
e.  g ..  flesh  of  meat,  yolk  and  white  of  1  Carbohydrates, 

est**  wheat  flour,  etc.  I  Mineral  matter 

Refuse, 
e.  g.,  bones,  entrails,  shells,  bran,  etc. 


All  serve  as  fuel  to 
yield  energy  in 
the  forms  of 
heat  and  mus- 
cular power. 
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Use  op  Nutrients  in  the  Body. 

Protein Forms  tissue 

e.  g.,  white  (albumen)  of  eggs,  curd  (casein)  of 
milk,  lean  meat,  gluten  of  wheat,  etc. 
Fats Are  stored  as  fat 

e.  g..  fat  of  meat,  butter,  olive  oil,  oils  of  corn 
and  wheat,  etc. 
Carbohydrates Are  transformed  into  fat. 

e.  g.,  sugar,  starch,  etc. 
Mineral  matters  (ash) Share  in  forming  bone,  assist  in  digestion,  etc. 

e.  g.,  phosphates  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  etc. 

The  above  is  the  tabulation  given  by  W.  0.  Atwater,  Ph.D.,  in 
"Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  142"  (United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture) ,  on  The  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value 
of  Food,  and  is  quoted  as  being  the  simplest,  most  easily  com- 
prehended and,  therefore,  most  useful  form  of  this  information. 

Experiments  in  nutrition  conducted  with  scientific  accuracy 
have  further  justified  us  in  believing  that  the  uses  of  these  food 
principles  in  the  body  are  in  part  as  follows : 
Water. — 1.  To  effect  solution  (digestion)  of  food. 

2.  To  transfer  digested  food  to  parts  of  body  where  required. 

3.  To  hold  waste  products  in  solution  for  elimination. 
Mineral  Salts. — 1.  To  build  and  repair  bony  tissues  of  body. 

2.  Slight  sources  of  potential  energy. 
Carbohydrates. — 1.  Yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscu- 
lar power. 

2.  Prevent  tissue  waste. 

3.  Stored  as  glycogen  (animal  starch)  in  the  liver. 

Fats  and  Oils. — 1.  Yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscular 
power. 

2.  Prevent  tissue  waste. 

3.  Stored  as  fatty  tissue  in  the  body. 
Protein. — 1.  Builds  muscular  tissue. 

2.  Prevents  waste  of  muscular  tissue. 

3.  Yields  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscular  power  when 

carbohydrates  and  fats  are  not  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  quantity  of  energy  which  any  food  will  yield  in  the  body 
may  actually  be  measured.  This  is  done  in  two  ways:  1.  Arti- 
ficially in  the  laboratory.  2.  By  the  use  of  the  Respiration 
Calorimeter. 

The  unit  of  energy  used  in  expressing  these  values  of  heat  and 
potential  energy,  is  the  calorie,  which  is  the  amount  of  heat 
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required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  4  degrees  F.  (one  kilogram 
of  water  1  degree  C).  In  working  energy  the  calorie  is  equiva- 
lent of  1-53-100  foot  tons  or  the  amount  of  energy  required  to 
raise  one  toil  to  1-53-100  feet. 

These  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  common  foods  and 
the  results  are  included  under  the  heading  "Fuel  Value,"  in  the 
table  of  analyses  which  follows.  With  this  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  nutrients  in  the  body,  the  proportions  of  nutrients  found 
in  the  various  foods,  and  the  amount  of  heat  and  working  energy 
available  from  any  food  it  is  possible  for  one  not  trained  in  the 
sciences  pertaining  to  dietetics,  to  estimate  approximately  the 
value  of  foods  as  tissue  builders,  tissue  repairers,  and  energy 
yielders. 

Average  Composition  op  Common  American  Food  Products. 
Food  Materials  (as  purchased). 


Animal  Food. 


Refuse 
Per 


Water 
Per 
cent. 


Protein 
Per 
cent. 


Fat 
Per 
cent. 


Carbo- 
hy- 
drate* 
Per 
cent. 


Aah 
Per 
cent. 


Food 
value 
per  lb. 
Calo- 
ries. 


Beef,  fresh: 

Chuck  ribs - 

•Flank * 

Loin 

Porterhouse  steak , 

Sirloin  steak 

Neck 

Ribs 

Rib  rolls 

Round «i«Mi 

Rump 

8hank.  fore 

Shoulder  and  clod  .*.*,« 

Forequarter. . . . 

Hind  quarter. ......... 

Beef,      corned,      canned, 
pickled,  dried: 

Corned  beef 

Tongue,  pickled . . , 

Dried.       salted       and 
smoked 

Canned  boiled  beef .  ■ , 

Canned  corned  beef, . 
Veal: 

Breast 

Leg 

Leg  cutlets 

Forequarter * 

Hind  quarter 

Mutton: 

Flank ; 

Lee;,  hind 

Loin  chops 

Forequarter 

Hind    quarter    without 

tallow ,. 

Lamb: 

Breast 

Leg.  hind 


16.3 
102 
13.3 
13.7 
12.8 
27.6 
20.8 


7-2 

20.7 
36.0 
16,4 
18.7 
16.7 


8.4 
6.0 


4.7 


21.3 

14.2 

3.4 

24.5 

»«7 

9.9 
18.4 
16.0 
21.2 

173 

19.1 
17,4 


52.6 
54.0 
52.5 
52.4 
54.0 
45.9 
43.8 
63.9 
60.7 
45.0 
42.9 
56.8 
49.1 
50.4 


49.2 
58.9 

53.7 
51.8 
51.8 

52.0 
60.1 
68.3 
54.2 
56.2 

39.0 
51.2 
42.0 
41.6 

45.4 

45.5 
62.9 


15.5 
17.0 
16.1 
19.1 
16.5 
14.5 
13.9 
19.3 
19.0 
13.8 
12.8 
16.4 
14.5 
15.4 


14.3 
11.9 

26.4 
25.5 
26.3 

15.4 
15.5 
20.1 
15.1 
16.2 

13.8 
15.1 
13.5 
12.3 

13.8 

15.4 
15.9 


15.0 
19.0 
17.5 
17.9 
16.1 
11.9 
21.2 
16.7 
12.8 
20.2 
7.3 
9.8 
17.5 
18.3 


23.8 
19.2 

6.9 
22.5 
18.7 

11.0 
7.9 
7.5 
6.0 
6.6 

36.9 
14.7 
28.3 
24.5 

23.2 

19.1 
13.6 


0.8 
.7 
.9 
.8 
.9 
.7 
.7 
.9 

1.0 
.7 
.6 
.9 
.7 
.7 


4.6 
4.3 

8.9 
1.3 
4.0 

.8 
.9 
1.0 
.7 
.8 

.6 
.8 

.7 
.7 

.7 

.8 
.9 


910 

1.105 

1.025 

1.100 

975 

1.165 

1.135 

1.055 

890 

1.090 

545 

715 

995 

1,045 


1.245 
1.010 

790 
1.410 
1,270 

745 
625 
695 
535 
580 

1.770 

890 

1.415 

1.235 

1,210 

1.075 
860 
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Average  Composition  of  Common  American  Food  Products  — 

Continued. 


Animal  Food. 


Refuse 
Per 
cent. 


Water 
Per 
cent. 


Protein 
Per 
cent. 


Fat 
Per 
cent. 


Carbo- 
hy- 
drate* 
Per 
cent. 


Ash 
Per 
cent. 


Food 

▼slue 

Oakl- 


and 


Pork,  fresh: 

Ham 

Loin  chops 

8houlder 

Tenderloin 

Pork,    salted,   cured 
pickled: 

Ham .  smoked 

8houider,  smoked 

Salt  pork 

Bacon,  smoked 

8ausage: 

Bologna 

Pork 

Frankfort 

Soups: 

Celery,  cream  of 

Beef 

Meat  stew 

Tomato 

Poultry: 

Chicken,  broilers 

Fowls 

Goose 

Turkey 

Fish: 

Cod,  dressed 

Halibut,  steaks  or  sec- 
tions  

Mackerel,  whole 

Perch  (yellow)  dressed. 

Bh&t],  whole 

fihad,  roe*,*.  , 

Fiih  preserved: 

Cod.  salt. 

Hprrinjc.  smoked 

Fish,  canoed: 

tiflJniDA.  .,,,..., 

Surdities * 

SheUfish: 

Oysters,  solids 

Clams 

Crabs 

Lobsters 


10.7 
19.7 
12.4 


iens  eggs 

Dairy  products,  etc.: 

Butter 

Whole  milk 

Skim  milk 

Buttermilk 

Condensed  milk  — 

Cream 

Cheese,  cheddar 

Cheese,  full  c 


Vegetable  Food. 
Flour,  meal,  etc.: 

Entire  wheat  flour 

Graham  flour 

Wheat  flour,  patent 
roller  process,  high 
grade  and  medium . . . 

Low  grade 

Macaroni,  vermicelli, 
etc 

Wheat  breakfast  food. . 

Buckwheat  flour 

Rye  flour 


13.6 
18.2 


7.7 
3.3 


41.6 
25.0 
17.6 
22.7 

20.0 

17.7 
44.7 
35.1 
50.1 


24.0 
44.4 


5.0 


52.4 
61.7 


11.2 


48.0 
41.8 
44.0 
66.5 


34.8 

36.8 

7.0 

17.4 

55.2 
30.8 
57.2 

88.6 
02.0 
84.5 
00.0 

43.7 
47.1 
38.5 
42.4 

58.5 

61.0 
40.4 
50.7 
35.2 
71.2 

40.2 
10.2 

63.5 
53.6 

88.3 
80.8 
36.7 
30.7 

65.5 

11.0 
87.0 
00.5 
01.0 
26.0 
74.0 
27.4 
34.2 


11.4 
11.3 


12.0 
12.0 

10.3 

0.6 

13.6 

12.0 


13.5 
13.4 
12.0 
18.0 


14.2 

13.0 

1.0 

0.1 

18.2 
13.0 
10.6 

22.1 
4.4 
4.6 
1.8 

12.8 
13.7 
13.4 
16.1 

11.1 

15.3 
10.2 
12.8 
0  4 
20.0 

16.0 
20.5 

21.8 
23.7 

6.0 

10.6 

7.0 

5.0 

13.1 

1.0 
3.3 
3.4 
3.0 
8.8 
2.5 
27.7 
25.0 


13.8 
13.8 


11.4 
14.0 

13.0 

12.1 

6.4 

6.8 


25.0 
24.2 
20.8 
13.0 


33.4 
26.6 
86.2 
62.2 

10.7 
44.2 
18.6 

2.8 

.4 

4.3 

1.1 

1.4 
12.3 
20.8 
18.4 

.2 

4.4 

4.2 

.7 

4.8 

3.8 

.4 
8.8 

12.1 
12.1 

1.3 

l.l 

.0 

.7 

0.3 

85.0 

4.0 

.3 

.5 

8.3 

18.5 

36.8 

33.7 


1.0 
2.2 


1.0 
1.0" 


1.8 

1.2 

.0 


1.1 
1.1 

5.0 
1.1 
5.5 
5.6 


2.6 


3.3 

5.2 

.6 

.2 


5.0 
5.1 
4.8 
54.1 
4.5 
4.1 
2.4 


71.0 
71.4 


71.2 

74.1 
75.2 
77.9 
78.7 


.8 

.8 

.7 

1.0 


4.2 
5.5 
3.0 
4.1 

3.8 
2.2 
3.4 

1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
1.5 

.7 
.7 
.7 
.8 

.8 

.0 
.7 
.0 
.7 
1.5 

18.6 
7.4 

2.6 
5.3 

1.1 

2.3 

1.5 

.8 


3.0 
.7 
.7 
.7 

1.0 
.5 

4.0 

3.8 


1.0 
1.8 


.5 
.0 

1.3 

1.3 

.0 

.7 


1.820 

1.245 

1,450 

805 


1,635 
1,835 
8,555 
2,715 

1,166 
2,075 
1,155 

285 
120 
365 

185 

305 

765 

1,475 

1,060 

220 

475 
870 
275 
880 
OOP 

•  825 
755 

015 
050 

225 
840 
200 
145 

635 

8,410 
310 
165 
160 

1.430 
865 

2,075 

1,885 


1.650 
1.645 


1,635 
1,640 

1,645 
1,680 
1.605 
1.628 
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Average  Composition  of  Common  American  Food  Products  — 

Continued. 


Vegetable  Food. 

R^ruw 

Per 

cent. 

Water 

iVr 
cent. 

1'rciti'iu 
Per 
cent. 

Fat 
Per 

cent. 

Carbo- 
hy-     i 

d rates 
Per 
cent. 

Aah 
Per 

Fo€>d 

value 
par  lb. 
Calo- 
ries. 

Flour,  meal.  etc. — Con. 

Corn  meal 

Oat  breakfast  food 

Rioe 

12,5 

7.7 

12,3 

11,4 

35.3 

43.6 

35,7 

38.4 

35,7 

10.0 

fl.8 

4*6 

5.0 

12.6 

68,5 

7.0 

70  o 

77.7 
75,0 

75.4 

15.0 

88,1 
78.9 
05.4 

0,5 

74,6 
13.0 
02.0 
M\  0 
55.2 
02.3 
44.2 
04.3 
62.7 

68.0 

85.3 
70.1 
75.9 
04.0 

03.3 
48. 0 
68.0 
62,5 
44.8 
63.4 
700 

06,1 
86.8 
85.0 
37.5 

M 

10.7 

8.0 

.4 

0.2 
5.4 
SO 
9.7 
9.0 
0.3 
9,7 
11.3 
9.8 

22,5 

7.1 

83.0 

1,3 

1.4 

.0 

3.1 
81.1 
1.0 
3.5 
1,4 
1.3 

24.0 

7.0 

21   4 

1.8 

.4 

1.4 

2,1 

.7 

.0 

.9 

6,0 

M 

2.8 

3.0 
1.2 

.a 

.8 
1.0 
.7 
.3 
,6 
.5 

.8 

1.0 

,9 

,2 

*  1.0 

7.3 

,3 

.1 

1.3 

1.8 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

0.0 

12.1 

10.5 

0.1 

1,8 
,7 

2.1 
.1 

.a 
.i 

l.i 

.7 
.2 
.4 
.3 

.4 

1.0 

.5 
1.4 
.1 
,4 
.0 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.1 

2.5 

.2 
1.2 
1.0 

.2 

.3 

,4 

1.2 

.5 

.... 

.4 

.7 

.i 

76,4 
60.2 
79.0 
88.0 
00.0 

53,1 
47.1 
52,  V 
40.7 
53.2 
03.3 
69,7 
70.5 
731 

700 
00.0 
81,0 
100.0 
71,4 

59,0 

22 . 0 

3 

7.7 

4.8 

2.0 

10.7 

.2 

2,5 

0.8 

6,9 

10.8 

82.0 

16.9 

60,8 
14.7 
1.2 
21.0 
3,2 
4.5 
3.0 
6.7 

10.0 

0.8 

10.0 
18.0 
4.0 

10.8 
14,3 
14.4 
5,9 
4.6 
8,5 
12,7 

31.5 

12.0 

7.0 

2.7 

1.0 

2.1 

,4 

.1 

1,1 
2.1 
15 
1.3 
1,5 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 
2.1 

3.6 
1.7 

.7 
.0 
.0 

.8 

.7 

2.0 
.8 
1.2 
1,5 
1.1 

2.0 

1.0 
3.4 
.8 
.4 
,0 
2.1 
.4 
.5 
.6 

2.1 

1.1 
.0 
.9 
.6 

.3 
.6 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.4 
.4 

.0 
.6 
.6 
.1 

1,635 
1,800 
1,620 

Tapioca 

1 ,050 

Starch 

Bread,  pastry,  etc.: 

White  bread 

Brown  bread 

Graham  bread 

Whole-wheat  bread 

Rye  bread 

1,075 

1,200 
1,040 
1.106 
1,130 
1   170 

Cake 

1   630 

Cream  crackers 

Oyster  crackers 

Soda  crackers 

Sugars,  etc.: 

Molasses 

1,010 
1*875 

1,226 

Candy 

Honey 

1  .0*0 
1.420 

Sugar,  granulated 

Maple  syrup 

Vegetables: 

Beans,  dried 

Beans,  lima,  shelled .... 

Beans,  string 

Beets 

2QM 
15.0 
20,0 

1,750 
1,200 

1,520 
540 
170 
160 

Cabbage 

115 

Celery 

65 

Corn,     green      (sweet), 

edible  portion 

Cucumbers 

440 
65 

Lettuce 

16.0 

io.6 

20.0 

65 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

185 
190 

Parsnips 

230 

Peas    (pisum    sativum) 
dried 

1,585 

Peas    (piaum    sativum) 
shelled 

440 

Cowpeas,  dried 

Potatoes 

"2Q\0 
40.0 
20  0 

1,505 
295 

Rhubarb 

00 

Sweet  potatoes 

Spinach 

140 

9fi 

Squash .,..,., 

50.0 

100 

Tomatoes 

100 

Turnips 

30.  D 

120 

Vegetables,  canned: 

Baked  beans 

Peas    (piaum    sativum) 
green 

565 
235 

Corn,  green 

430 

Succotash  * 

425 

Tomatoes . . , 

05 

Fruits,  berries,  etc.  (fresh): 
Apples ......  i ........ . 

25.0 
35,0 
25.0 
30.0 
,.   50.0 
27,0 
10.0 

100 

Ran&nas. 

260 

Grapes 

295 

Lemons 

125 

Muskmelons 

Oranges 

Pears 

Persimmons,  edible  por- 
tion   

80 
160 
230 

550 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

59.4 

220 

150 

Watermelons 

50 
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Average  Composition  of  Common  American  Food  Products - 

Concluded. 


Vkqetablb  Food. 

Refuse 
Per 
oent. 

Water 
Per 
oent. 

Protein 
Per 
cent. 

Fat 
Per 
oent. 

Carbo- 
hy- 
drates 
Per 

oent. 

Ash 
Per 
oent. 

Food 

value 
per  lb. 
Calo- 
ries, 

Fruits,  dried: 
Apples 

28.1 
20.4 
13.8 
18.8 
13.1 

2.7 

2.6 

.6 

37.8 

4.5 

7.2 

3.5 

1.8 

1.4 

1.4 

6.9 

2.0 

.6 

1.0 

5.9 
4.6 

98.2 

1.6 
4.7 
1.9 
4.3 
2.3 

11.5 
8.6 
3.8 
5.2 
8.1 
2.9 
6.3 
7.5 
5.8 
5.2 

19.5 
8.7 
7.2 
6.9 

12  9 
21.6 

.2 

2.2 
1.0 
2.5 
.3 
3.0 

30.2 

33.7 

8.3 

4.5 

5.3 

25.9 

67.4 

31.3 

25.5 

33.3 

29.1 

36.8 

14.6 

26.6 

48.7 
28.9 

66.1 
62.5 
70.6 
74.2 
68.5 

9.5 

3.5 

.5 

35.4 

56.4 

14.3 

31.5 

6.2 

4.3 

6.2 

18.5 

10.2 

3.0 

6.8 

30.3 
37.7 

1.4 

2.0 
2.4 
1.2 
2.4 
3.1 

1.1 

2.0 

.4 

1.1 

1.7 

-    .9 

1.3 

1.1 

.8 

.7 

1.5 

1.7 

.5 

.6 

2.2 
7.2 

.2 

1*185 

Aprioots 

1,125 

Dates 

10.0 

1,276 

Figs 

t  ,2S0 

Rfusinn 

10.0 

45.0 
49.6 
86.4 
16.0 
24.0 
48.8 

o2.i 
62.2 
53.2 
24.5 
40.6 
74.1 
58.1 

1,26$ 

Nuts: 

Almonds .  T . . . .  -  T 

1,515 

Brasil  nuts 

1  ,485 

Butternuts 

3S6 

Chestnuts,  fresh 

Chestnuts,  dried 

915 
1,385 

1  .2**5 

Coooanut,  prepared. .  • . 
Filberts 

2,865 
1,430 

1.145 

Pecans,  polished 

Peanuts 

1*405 

1,775 

Pinon  (pinus  edulis) 

Walnuts,  black 

Walnuts,  English 

Miscellaneous: 
Chocolate 

1,730 

730 
1,350 

5,625 

Cocoa,  powdered 

Cereal    coffee    infusion 
(1  part)  boiled  in  20 
parts  of  water 

2,160 

30 

The  examination  of  the  preceding  table  of  analyses  enables 
one  to  classify  the  foods  according  to  their  value  in  building  or 
repairing  tissue  and  in  yielding  energy.  The  application  of  these 
facts  in  the  administration  of  institutional  dietaries  becomes 
more  practical  with  the  effort  to  use  the  facts.  For  instance,  if 
one  is  planning  a  dietary  with  regard  to  the  building  of  muscular 
tissue,  the  tables  show  that  the  meats,  eggs,  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts, fish  both  fresh  and  dried,  macaroni,  oatmeal,  dried  beans 
and  peas  are  the  foods  richest  in  protein,  or  muscle  building 
material.  The  table  also  shows  that  the  amount  of  waste  or 
refuse  in  the  fresh  meats  varies  from  10  to  36  per  cent.;  while 
cheese  has  no  waste  and  contains  but  30  per  cent,  water  and  is, 
therefore,  a  less  expensive  food  for  the  purpose  than  meat, 
Wheat  products,  as  breakfast  food  and  macaroni,  also  oatmeal 
and  dried  beans  and  peas,  yield  little  waste,  contain  a  minimum 
amount  of  water  (7  to  12  per  cent.)  and  are  the  least  expensive 
form  of  the  same  nutrient  value. 
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Comparative  Cost  of  Digestible  Nutrients  and  Energy  in  Dif- 
ferent Food  Materials  at  Average  Prices. 

(It  is  estimated  that  a  man  at  light  to  moderate  muscular  work  require*  about  0.23  pound 
of  protein  and  3.050  calories  of  energy  per  day.) 


Kind  or  Food  Material. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Beef,  sirloin 

Beef,  sirloin 

Beef,  sirloin 

Beef,  round 

Beef,  round 

Beef,  round 

Beef,  shoulder  clod 

Beef,  shoulder  clod 

Beef,  stew  meat 

Beef,  dried,  chipped 

Mutton  chops,  loin 

Mutton,  leg 

Mutton,  leg 

Roast  pork,  loin 

Pork,  smoked  ham 

Pork,  smoked  ham 

Pork,  fat  salt 

Codfish,  dressed,  fresh 

Halibut,  fresh 

Cod.  salt 

Mackerel,  dressed,  salt 

Salmon,  canned 

Oysters,  solids,  50  cents  per  quart. 
Oysters,  solids.  35  cents  per  quart. 

Lobster,  canned 

Butter 

Butter 

Butter 

Eggs,  35  cents  per  dozen 

Eggs,  24  cents  per  dozen 

&Cgs.  12  cents  per  dosen 

Cheese 

Milk,  7  cents  per  quart 

Milk,  6  cents  per  quart 

Wheat  flour 

Wheat  flour 

Corn  meal,  granular 

Wheat  breakfast  food 

Oat  breakfast  food 

Oatmeal 

Rice. 


Wheat  bread 

Whest  bread 

Wheat  bread 

Rye  bread 

Beans,  white,  dried 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Corn,  canned 

Potatoes,  90  cents  per  bushel . 
Potatoes,  60  cents  per  bushel . 
Potatoes,  45  cents  per  hushel . 

Turnips 

Apples 

Bananas 

Oranges 

Strawberries 

8ugar 


Cost  of 
1  pound 
protein. 


Cent*.  I 
25 

20  i 

15  ! 

16  I 
14 

5  i 

25  ' 

16  | 

20  I 

16  : 
12 

22  ' 
18 
12 

10  I 

18  . 

.3  i 

12 

25  I 
18 

18  ! 

20  ! 

25  ! 

30  : 

24  ! 

16  i 

?»! 

24  I 

i 

8  ! 

5 

4  I 

5  ! 
5  I 

?: 

10 

H  * 

l  . 
I 

l  . 

**  ; 

I  i 

7  . 


Dollar: 


60 


I 


96 

87 

76 

65 

75 

57 

35 

98 

1  22 

1  37 

1  10 

92 

1  60 

1  30 

6  67 

93 

1  22 

45 

74 

57 

4  30 

3  10 

1  02 
20  00 
25  00 
30  00 

2  09 
1  39 

70 
64 
1  09 
94 
31 
26 
32 
73 
53 
29 

1  18 
77  , 
64  I 
51  ! 
65 
29  I 

2  08 
6  65  I 

4  21   ! 
1  00  j 

67 
.50  ■ 
1  33  j 

5  00  ! 
10  00  I 
12  00  I 

8  75  . 


Cost  of 

1.000 

calories 

energy. 


Cento. 


25 

20 

15 

18 

16 

13 

17 

13 

7 

32 

11 

22 

18 

10 

13 

11 

3 

46 

38 

22 

9 

13 

111 

80 

46 

6 

7 

9 

39 

26 

13 

8 

11 

10 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

22 

77 

23 

6 

3 

3 

8 

8 

27 

40 

47 

8 


The  "  cost  of  1  pound  proteiu  "  means  the  cost  of  enough  of  the 
given  material  to  furnish  1   pound  of  protein,  without  regard  to 
the  amounts  of  the  other  nutrients  present.    Likewise  the  cost  of 
37 
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energy  means  the  cost  of  enough  material  to  furnish  1,000 
calories,  without  reference  to  the  kinds  and  proportions  of  nu- 
trients in  which  the  energy  is  supplied.  These  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  protein  and  energy  are  thus  incorrect  in  that  neither  gives 
credit  for  the  value  of  the  other. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Dietary  Standards. 

With  the  material  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter  one  may 
attempt  to  select  the  foods  suited  to  the  conditions  of  life  of 
individuals  or  groups.  Such  a  statement,  modified  by  the 
amounts,  constitutes  a  dietary.  An  actual  dietary  is  the  record 
of  the  foods  (amounts  given)  consumed  in  a  given  time,  by  an 
individual  or  group  having  stfme  choice  of  food.  A  dietary  stand- 
ard is  the  average  of  the  records  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
where  the  food  consumption  is  observed  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  results  being  noted,  and  whole  being  modified  by  the 
results  obtained  in  the  use  of  the  respiration  calorimeter  and 
laboratory  study,  so  that  it  gives  as  nearly  as  is  known  the  quan- 
tities of  nutrients  required  to  nourish  the  body  (to  build  and 
repair  tissue,  and  yield  energy),  for  a  given  individual  or  group 
in  given  conditions  of  life,  with  the  least  possible  waste,  and  the 
least  demand  upon  the  organism  for  the  digestion  of  the  food.  It 
will  be  seen  that  from  time  to  time  fresh  experience  will  throw 
new  light  upon  such  matter,  and  it  is  necessary  to  revise  these 
dietary  standards  in  accordance  with  our  latest  knowledge.  In 
a  recent  letter  speaking  of  dietary  standards,  A.  C.  True,  Di- 
rector of  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says: 

"But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  dietary  stand- 
ards is  a  very  complex  one  and  that  many  investigations  are 
needed  before  the  question  can  be  considered  settled.  It  seems 
to  me  fair  to  conclude  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  the  ordinary  dietary  standards  represent  reason- 
able guides  for  use  in  providing  food  for  individuals  or  groups. 
Extended  investigations  are  in  progress  and  as  has  always  been 
pointed  out,  the  standards  will  be  modified  provided  the  evidence 
accumulated  indicates  that  this  let  necessary." 
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The  following  are  the  American    Dietary   Standards  at  the 
present  time: 

PROPOSED  DIETARY  STANDARDS  FOR  ADULTS. 

(Quantities  per  Man  per  Day  Unless  Otherwise  Stated.)   • 


Case*. 


Persons  in  health,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions: 

Man  at  hard  muscular  work 

Man    at    moderately    active    muscular 
work 

Man  with  light  muscular  work 

Man  with  sedentary  work 

Man  with  very  little  exercise . 

Inmates  of  prison*  in  sane  hospitals: 

Male  convicts  at  hard  work 

Ordinary  mate  prisoners . . . .  

Prisoners  and  inmates  of  houses  of  cor- 
rection per  person 

Inmates  of  reformatories  (male) 

Unemployed  male  prisoners 

Inmates  of  almshouse*  per  person. . . . 

Punitive  diet,  short  duration 

Punitive  diet.  Ions;  duration 

The  butane  per  person 

The  insane  per  person 


By  whom 
proposed. 


Atwater . 

Atwater. 
Atwater. 
Atwater. 
Atwater. 

Dunlop . . 
Dunlop . . 

Richards 
Richards 
Dunlop. . 
Richards. 
Dunlop. . 
Dunlop.. 
Richards. 
Atwater. 


Digestible 

Total 

or 

protein. 

available 

protein. 

Oranu. 

Oranu. 

150 

138 

125 

115 

•12 

102 

100 

'   92 

90 

72 

150 

138 

120 

no 

103 

95 

111 

102 

90 

83 

83 

76 

64 

59 

90 

82 

110 

101 

85 

78 

Available 
energy 
or  fuel 
value. 


Calories. 


4,350 

3.400 
3,050 
2,700 
2.450 

3.380 
3.020 

2.765 
3.000 
2.385 
2.435 
1.805 
2.385 
3.015 
2.450 


Assuming  92  per  cent,  digestible,  the  average  in  ordinary  mixed  diet. 

These  6gures  are  about  3  per  cent,  smaller  than  have  been  given  previously,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  adoption  of  revived  factors  for  calculation. 

Corresponding  values  for  a  woman  are  0.8  as  much. 

Figures  represent  physiological  demand. 

Figures  represent  practically  physiological  demand,  there  being  but  an  extremely  small  al- 
lowance for  waste. 

Figures  represent  ration  allowance,  with  margin  for  waste  of  about  10  per  cent.  (Excerpt 
from  "Dietaries  in  Public  Institutions,"  by  W.  O.  Atwater.  Ph.  D..  Yearbook.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  1901.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

Principles  Governing  the  Selection,  Preparation  and  Serving 

op  Food. 
The  application  of  Dietary  Standards  in  Charitable  Institu- 
tions is  most  practical  in  the  development  of  menus.    Here  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  a  number  of  general  rules  or  principles 
which  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  dietary  for  any  given  class  of  inmates  shall  contain  the 
proper  portions  of  nutrients  prescribed  by  the  dietary  standard 
for  that  class,  with  ample  allowance  for  waste  (bone,  skin,  and 
all  indigestible  constituents  of  food),  and  for  choice  of  food  as 
far  as  possible. 
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2.  The  dietary  for  adults  should  be  as  varied  as  possible  with- 
out undue  expense,  consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods  in 
common  use. 

3.  The  cost  of  any  dietary  should  not  be  more  than  is  required 
•to  give  the  necessary  nutrients  in  appetizing  form.     The  effi- 
ciency of  public  institutions  depends  largely  upon  truly  econom- 
ical  administration,   and   the  less   the  per  capita  expense  the 
greater  the  number  of  individuals  which  can  be  cared  for. 

4.  The  mode  of  preparation  of  food  for  any  class  should  be 
that  to  which  the  majority  of  this  class  is  accustomed  as  far  as 
possible,  unless  such  mode  is  harmful.  The  question  of  nation- 
ality or  religious  sect  is  an  important  guide  in  the  application  of 
this  principle. 

5.  In  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food  the  tastes  of  in- 
mates should  be  consulted  when  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  or  group.  The  degree  to  which  this 
principle  may  be  applied  varies  with  the  institution,  but  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  "  What  pleases  the  palate,  nourishes." 
Frequently  I  find  heads  of  institutions  and  heads  of  dietary  de- 
partments who  make  it  a  rule  u  never  to  cater  to  any  class  of 
inmates."  Having  made  a  point  of  observing  the  consequences 
of  "  catering "  and  "  not  catering,"  through  several  years  of  in- 
stitutional experience,  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  results  are 
given  by  considering  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
any  class,  it  being  often  impossible  in  large  institutions  to 
make  exceptions  of  occasional  individuals  unless  by  physician's 
orders.  An  illustration  of  this  was  recently  afforded:  In  two 
large  institutions  of  similar  standing,  the  same  dietary  was  put 
into  operation.  Pea  soup  was  given  at  supper  once  a  week.  In 
one  institution  the  soup  was  eaten  without  question;  in  the 
other,  week  after  week  it  remained  practically  untouched.  It 
was  learned  upon  investigation  of  the  latter  case  that  the 
majority  of  these  inmates  suffered  some  gastric  disorder  and 
found  the  soup  too  heavy  as  a  supper  dish.  A  transposition  was 
effected,  the  pea  soup  given  at  dinner  and  a  light  dish  substi- 
tuted at  supper,  with  the  result  that  the  pea  soup  was  eaten 
and  enjoyed. 
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Among  ignorant  classes  in  institutions  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  much  can  be  done  toward  educating  the  palate  for 
some  unfamiliar  but  excellent  dish,  by  explaining  to  them  the 
value  of  the  dish  and  its  use  in  their  dietary.  This  was  recently 
practiced  where  a  certain  class  of  patients  in  a  large  hospital  had 
an  aversion  to  all  soups.  The  soups  were  particularly  well  made, 
and  it  was  especially  desired  that  the  patients  eat  them.  When 
the  patients  were  interviewed  almost  invariably  came  the  reply, 
"  I  never  did  eat  soup.  We  never  had  it  at  home.,,  The  dietitian 
explained  to  them  its  value  and  asked  them  to  try  it  a  few  days 
and  see  if  they  could  not  learn  to  like  it.  The  result  was,  they 
learned  to  eat  the  soups,  and  there  has  been  no  question  since 
then  in  regard  to  this  point.  This  sort  of  u  catering,"  i.  e.,  the 
desire  to  learn  the  real  inwardness  of  apparent  complaints,  and 
to  please  the  inmates,  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  in  every  large 
public  institution.  The  amount  of  waste  resulting  from  the 
preparation  of  food  which  does  not  please  and  is,  therefore,  not 
eaten,  may  be  enormous. 

6.  The  distribution  of  dishes  should  be  as  wide  as  possible 
throughout  any  given  period  of  time.  The  same  meats  and  vege- 
tables should  never  be  served  at  two  consecutive  meals,  and  if 
possible,  not  on  two  consecutive  days.  Of  the  meats,  beef,  and  of 
the  vegetables,  potatoes  may  form  occasional  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  both  have  become  very  nearly  as  staple  articles  as  bread 
and  butter.  The  same  soups  and  desserts  should  not  be  served  on 
consecutive  days.  Wrhere  a  larger  quantity  of  any  food  is  pre- 
pared at  one  time  than  is  required  for  one  meal  and  the  question 
of  using  the  surplus  arises,  one  or  two  meals  should  be  allowed 
to  intervene  before  this  "left  over"  appears,  and  if  possible,  it 
should  then  be  presented  in  a  different  form. 

For  one  unaccustomed  to  such  planning  of  meals  it  is  well 
to  make  lists  of  all  meats  and  vegetables  available  which  may 
be  substituted  one  for  another  and  practice  arranging  rotations 
of  these  which  will  afford  the  greatest  variety.  For  example, 
hominy,  rice  and  macaroni  may  be  substituted  for  potatoes  in 
almost  any  combination  with  meats;  any  green  vegetable  as 
cabbage,  sprouts,  spinach,  etc.,  may  be  used  with  any  salt  meat 
as  ham,  tongue,  corned  beef,  etc.    Thus  if  it  is  necessary  to  use 
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a  salt  meat  on  one  day  each  week  it  may  be  rendered  lew  tire- 
some by  varying  the  vegetable  accompaniments.  The  study -of 
food  values  as  well  as  a  desire  for  variety  will  show  the  necessity 
of  this  procedure. 

7.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  same  food  frequently,  it 
is  wise  to  vary  the  style  of  preparation.  This  is  never  a  simple 
matter  and  is  especially  difficult  of  achievement  when  one  has 
to  deal  with  incompetent  or  opinionated  cooks;  but  it  is  worth 
striving  for  even  under  difficulties.  Authority,  argument  and 
other  means  may  be  used  to  direct  the  service  of  the  cook  in  the 
desired  channel,  but  the  best  method  is  likely  to  be  the  presence 
of  one  or  two  attractive  cook  books  in  the  kitchen,  the  perusal 
of  which  will  inspire  emulation  of  the  achievements  therein. 
When  so  many  attractive  methods  have  been  devised  for  the 
preparation  of  the  common  articles  of  food  there  is  no  excuse 
for  potatoes  being  always  prepared  in  one  style,  as  "  plain 
boiled/'  or  chicken  always  "  fricasseed/'  or  any  other  food  always 
in  one  style. 

8.  In  planning  any  meal  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  meal 
as  a  whole  in  order  to  preserve  an  approximate  balance  of  the 
nutrients.  For  example,  it  would  constitute  a  serious  dietetic 
error  to  serve  bean  soup,  roast  beef,  macaroni  and  cheese  and 
a  custard  at  one  meal,  as  all  of  these  foods  are  strongly  proteid 
in  composition  and  an  insufficient  amount  of  carbohydrates  and 
fat  would  be  furnished  in  such  a  meal.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  build  a  meal  about  a  definite  centre,  as,  for  instance,  some 
dish  which  circumstances  cornel  us  to  use  at  the  particular  time. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  use  roast  beef  at  this  meal,  we  should 
select  either  a  clear  soup  or  a  light  vegetable  soup,  with  potatoes 
or  hominy,  and  some  vegetable  such  as  spinach  containing  abund- 
ant water  and  salts,  rather  than  protein  as  accompaniments;  a 
dessert  which  consists  largely  of  fruit  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  custard.  If  it  is  necessary  that  we  serve  bean  soup  at  this 
meal  then  select  fish  or  some  light  meat,  as  chicken,  veal  or  lamb, 
with  a  green  vegetable  accompaniment,  and  the  custard,  or  some 
equally  hearty  dessert.  Every  meal  should  be  planned  in  this 
fashion,  roughly  calculating  the  proportions  of  nutrients,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week  the  nutrients  may  be  totaled  and  averaged  for 
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a  day.  In  this  way  one  may  learn  if  one's  judgment  has  been  at 
fault  in  this  selection  and  combination  of  foods  and  correct  any 
errors  in  the  succeeding  week. 

9.  It  is  necessary  also  to  plan  meals  with  regard  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  combinations  of  foods.  One  of  the  first  rules  to 
be  observed  is  to  secure  contrasts  in  color,  consistency  and 
flavor.  For  example,  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  meal  of  white  fish, 
boiled,  if  served  with  colorless,  bland  sauce,  accompanied  by 
boiled  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  creamed  celery  or  cauliflower, 
would  present  a  decidedly  pale  and  unattractive  appearance, 
would  lack  character  in  flavor,  and  in  general  would  remind  one 
of  infants'  or  invalids'  food,  or  something  which  must  be  eaten 
with  a  spoon.  On  the  other  hand  a  rich  fish  such  as  salmon,  if 
fried,  and  accompanied  by  browned  potatoes,  and  fried  egg  plant, 
would  be  unattractive  for  the  reason  that  it  is  all  too  dry  and 
highly  flavored. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  serve  the  bland  sauces  with  highly 
flavored  meats  and  fish,  tart  or  spicy  sauces  and  potatoes  browned 
In  some  style  with  white  fish  and  delicate  meats,  in  this  way 
securing  the  contrast  in  consistency  and  flavor.  If  the  meat  dish 
Is  richly  browned,  potatoes  are  better  mashed;  but  if  the  meat 
dish  is  a  boiled  one  with  a  delicate  sauce,  the  potatoes  should  be 
browned. 

The  observance  of  this  rule  facilitates*  neat  service  of  food. 
Whether  it  happens  to  be  the  custom  or  not,  it  is  often  found 
necessary  to  serve  meats  and  vegetables  on  one  plate,  instead  of 
using  an  individual  dish  for  each  vegetable.  If  both  vegetables 
and  meats  are  served  with  sauces  of  similar  consistency,  it  is 
difficult  to  place  them  quickly  and  neatly  upon  the  plates  in  well 
defined  portions. 

10.  All  menus  should  be  planned  at  least  24  hours  in  advance 
of  the  preparation  of  the  meal.  This  is  not  alone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  ample  time  for  preparation,  but  to  insure  their 
being  well  thought  out,  and  the  most  economical  arrangements 
from  the  standpoints  of  food  values,  combinations  and  use  of 
kitchen  facilities  being  given  due  consideration.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  number  of  copies  of  each  menu  made,  one  to  be  kept  in  the 
office  for  purpose  of  reference,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  kitchen  where 
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the  meal  in  to  be  prepared,  and  one  to  be  sent  to  each  dining 
room  where  the  meal  will  be  served,  in  order  that  the  waiter  or 
waitress  may  make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  service;  it 
will  serve  also  as  a  check  upon  the  delivery  of  the  entire  meal. 
If  one  must  make  these  copies  in  writing  it  facilitates  matters 
to  usv  a  carbon  or  other  copying  paj>er,  one  inscription  yielding 
as  many  copies  as  desired. 

11.  The  arrangement  of  meals,  that  is,  whether  the  dinner  is 
served  at  noon  or  night,  etc.,  will  dejjend  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  group.  For  those  whose  work  is  largely  physical  in  character, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  three  meals  should  be  substantial,  the 
noon  meal  being  the  heartiest.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  carbohydrates  about  equally  between  the  three 
meals;  one-quarter  of  the  protein  at  breakfast,  one-half  at  dinner, 
and  one-quarter  at  supper;  nearly  one-half  the  fats  at  breakfast, 
the  remainder  divided  equally  between  dinner  and  supper.  For 
those  whose  work  is  largely  mental,  as  clerks  and  officers,  it  is 
unwise  to  serve  a  hearty  meal  preceding  or  during  the  working 
day,  as  its  demands  upon  digestive  powers  leave  little  energy 
available  for  mental  work;  this  will  bring  the  dinner  at  the 
close  of  the  working  day.  For  those  whose  work  is  both  physical 
and  mental,  involving  much  responsibility  and  often  done  at  high 
nervous  tension,  as  in  the  case  of  doctors  and  nurses,  all  three 
meals  should  be  of  highly  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  char- 
acter. Coarse  or  difficultly  digestible  foods,  as  cabbage,  corned 
beef,  etc.,  should  appear  rarely  on  the  menu,  and  then  only  in  the 
most  attractive  forms  possible.  As  a  rule  individuals  of  this 
class  dislike  any  food  which  they  have  often  seen  served  to 
patients,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  omit  from  the  menu  such 
dishes  as  suggest  in  any  way  the  patient  or  sick  room.  Milk  and 
eggs  should  always  be  available  in  case  nothing  else  appeals  to 
the  appetite.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  that  the  individual  be  on 
duty  after  the  last  meal  of  the  day  is  served,  a  night  lunch  should 
be  provided.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  freely  em- 
ployed in  this  dietary. 

For  children  and  invalids  the  dinner  or  heartiest  meal  of  the 
dav  should  be  served  at  noon. 
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12.  The  greatest  economy  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  in 
its  distribution  from  storerooms  to  kitchens  is  generally  secured 
by  using  the  same  supplies  on  the  same  day  for  all  classes 
entitled  to  such  supplies.  For  example,  in  general  hospitals  the 
breakfast  cereal  should  be  the4  same  for  all  classes  on  the  same 
clay,  it  requiring  additional  fuel,  utctasils  and  service  to  prepare 
oatmeal  for  patients,  hominy  for  employees,  farina  for  clerks, 
all  on  one  day.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  use  of 
perishable  supplies. 

CHAPTER  TV. 
Minimum  Dietaries. 
The  minimum  dietary  in  actual  practice  can  never  be  assumed 
^  to  be  the  "  life  ration  "  or  the  least  amount  of  food  that  will 
support  life.  It  must  be  not  only  a  ration  containing  sufficient 
nutrients  to  maintain  life  and  yield  energy  sufficient  for  the  con- 
ditions of  life  of  the  individual  or  group,  but  must  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  allow  variety  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week; 
otherwise  appetite  will  Hag,  and  lack  of  enjoyment  of  food  will 
prevent  its  highest  nutritive  value  being  realized.  It  is  this  con- 
sideration which  largely  determines  the  cost  of  any  dietary; 
could  the  question  of  variety  and  appeal  to  appetite  be  eliminated 
one  might  be  adequately  nourished  for  less  than  eight  cents  a 
day,  the  least  expensive  foods  being  employed.  But  in  propor- 
tion to  the  variety  obtained,  the  more  exjiensive  foods  must  be 
drawn  upon  and  the  cost  increases.  The  study  of  the  dietaries 
which  follow  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  It  will  be  seen 
that  any  one  of  them  may  be  improved  or  amplified  by  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  dishes.  At  first  it  may  seem  that  this 
should  not  increase  the  cost,  as  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  quantity  eaten  of  the  original  dishes.  Rut  ex- 
fierience  shows  that  the  majority  of  individuals  can  accommodate 
an  extra  portion  of  food  very  nicely,  especially  if  it  is  tempting; 
so  we  cannot  reckon  with  appetities  in  this  direction.  Again,  the 
preparation  of  an  extra  dish  involves  additional  expense  in  fuel, 
utensils  or  labor. 

While  none  of  the  dietaries  which  follow  is  planned  as  cheaply 
as  may  be,  yet  any  one  of  them  becomes  exceedingly  tiresome  to 
those  who  must  partake  of  it,  week  in  and  week  out  for  an  ex- 
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tended  period,  perhaps  for  years.  It  is  possible  somewhat  to 
relieve  the  monotony  within  the  cost  limits  by  varying  the  mode 
of  preparation  of  the  foods  employed,  but  even  this  has  its  limi- 
tations where  the  food  must  be  prepared  in  large  quantities.  We 
must,  therefore,  regard  these  as  minimum  dietaries  for  use  in 
charitable  institutions. 

The  tables  of  raw  food  materials  following  each  diet  schedule 
indicate  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  the  foods,  and 
serve  as  a  guide  in  estimating  total  quantities  of  supplies. 

1.  MINIMUM  DIETARY  FOR  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Regular  Diet  for  Patients  in  a  General  Hospital. 

All  quantities  are  of  cooked  food  ready  to  serve. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  Vfc  ounce; 
coffee,  12  ounces. 

Dinner. —  Barley  soup,  12  ounces;  roast  beef,  5  ounces;  pota- 
toes, 8  ounces;  onions,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces. 

Supper. —  Stewed  prunes,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter, 
y%  ounce;  tea,  12  ounces. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,    8   ounces;   bread,    4    ounces;    butter,    % 

ounce;  coffee,  12  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Vegetable  soup,  12  ounces;  corned  beef,  or  boiled 

beef,  7  ounces ;  potatoes,  9  ounces ;  bread,  4  ounces. 
Supper. —     Apple  sauce,  8  ounces ;  bread,  4  ounces ;  butter,  % 

ounce;  tea,  12  ounces. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  % 

ounce;  coffee,  12  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Fish  chowder,  14  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  coffee,  16 

ounces. 
Supper. —     Pea  soup,   12  ounces;  crackers,  2  ounces;   tea,  16 

ounces;  bread;  butter. 
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wbdne8dat. 
Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 

coffee,  12  ounces. 
Dinner. —      Pot   roast  beef,  or  chopped  roast  beef,  5  ounces; 

gravy;  potatoes,  8  ounces;  one  vegetable,  4  ounces; 

bread,  4  ounces. 
Supper.-  -     Stewed  prunes,  8  ounces;  bread.  8  ounces;  butter, 

V2  ounce;  tea,  12  ounces. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Indian  meal,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  % 

ounce;  coffee,  12  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Boiled  mutton,  4  ounces;  with    broth,  8    ounces; 

beans,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces. 
Supper. —     Boiled  rice,  6  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  bread,  4 

ounces ;  butter,  %  ounce ;  tea.  12  ounces. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  8  ounces;  bread;  butter;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Fresh  fish,  6  ounces;  potatoes,  8  ounces;  bread,  4 

ounces. 
Supper. —     Apple  sauce,  8  ounces;  bread.  8  ounces;  butter,  y2 

ounce;  tea,  12  ounces. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast.— Boiled  wheat,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  % 

ounce;  coffee,  12  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Beef  stew   (potato  in  stew),  16  ounces;  bread,  4 

ounces. 
Supper. —     Farina  pudding,   6   ounces;   with   milk,  4   ounces; 

bread;  butter;  tea,  12  ounces. 
At  8  p.  m.  daily,  milk,  8  ounces. 
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RAW  FOOD  MATERIALS. 

Pek  Capita,  Per  Diem,  Quantities  of  Raw  Food  Materials  Re- 
quired in  the  Minimum  Dietary    (Regular)   for  Pa- 
tients in  General  Hospital. 


Articles. 


Per  diem  quantities. 


Fresh  meat  (beef) 8    ounces. . . 

Fresh  meat  (mutton) 6    ounces. . . 

Corned  beef 10    ounces. . . 

Fresh  fish 8    ounces. . . 

Salt  fish  for  fish  chowder 6    ounces. . . 

Potatoes 9    ounces... 

Potatoes 6    ounces... 

Peas,  dry 3    ounces. . , 

Beans,  dry 4    ounces. . 

Turnips,  beets,  etc 8    ounces. . 

Barley i  ounce . . . 

Hominy  (breakfast) 2    ounces. . . 

Oatmeal 2    ounces. . . 

Indian  meal 2    ounces. . 

Rolled  wheat  (breakfast) 2    ounces. . 

Rice  (supper) 1  \  ounces. . 

Farina  (supper) 1 J  ounces. . 

Bread 16    ounces. . 

Bread.- 12    ounces. . 

Bread 8    ounces. . 

Butter 1    ounce. . . 

Prunes 2    ounces . . 

Evaporated  apples. 1.2  ounces. 

Milk,  fresh 12 


Milk,  fresh 16 


Number 

of  days 

per  week 

on  v  hich 

served. 

3  days 

1  day 

1  day 

1  day 

1  day 

4  days 

2  days 

1  day 

1  day 

1  day 

1  day 

1  day 

3  days 

.1  day 

2  days 

1  day 

1  day 

2  days 

4  days 

1  day 

7  days 

2  days 

2  days 

ounces   (4   ounces  on   cereal),   8 

ounces  at  8  p.  m 

ounces  (4  ounces  on  cereal),  8 
ounces  at  8  p.  m.,  4  ounces  on 
boiled  rice  Thursday.  4  ounces 
in  farina  pudding  Saturday) . .  . 

Milk,  condensed  (not  diluted),  for  coffee 

and  tea  only 1    ounce 

Milk,  condensed  (not  diluted) 1 J  ounces 

Sugar 1    ounce  Sunday.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day. Thursday  and  Friday 

Sugar T 1 J  ounces  Tuesday  and  Saturday. . . 

Tea 1  ounce  twice  on  Friday 

Coffee,  per  meal J  ounces  once  each  day  and  twice 

Tuesday 

Crackers 2    ounces 

Note — Weights  of  meats  and  fresh  fi*h  are  taken  as  cuts  trimmed  for  cooking,  and  not  the 
gross  weights  in  carcass.     Seventeen  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  waste  (bone.  fat.  etc.). 


5  days 


2  days 

6  days 

1  day 

5  days 

2  days 

7  days 

7  days 
1  day 


2.  MINIMUM    DIETARY    FOR    A   HOME    FOR   THE   AGED 

AND   INFIRM. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,    IB   ounces;    bread,    iy2    ounces;    butter,    % 

ounce. 
Dinner. —      Pea  soup,  16  ounces;  boiled  beef,  9  ounces;  jxrtatoes, 

9  ounces;  bread,  7%  ounces. 
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Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetable. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  Indian  meal,  8 

ounces;  syrup,  y2  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Pork   and   beans,   10   ounces;    potatoes,   9   ounces; 

bread,  71/*!  ounces. 
Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce; 

apple  sauce,  8  ounces. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,   16   ounces;   bread,   iy2   ounces;   butter,   % 

ounce. 
Dinner. —     Vegetable  soup,  16  ounces;  pot  roast  beef,  8  ounces; 

potatoes,  9  ounces ;  bread,  7%  ounces. 
Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce; 

prunes,  8  ounces. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  16  ounces;   bread,  iy2  ounces;   oatmeal,  8 

ounces;  syrup,  y2  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Mutton  stew,  20  ounces  (with  potatoes) ;  cabbage,  6 

ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces. 
Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 

apple  sauce,  8  ounces. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,   16   ounces;   bread,   iy2   ounces;   butter,   % 

ounce. 
Dinner. —     Fish,    7    ounces;    potatoes,    9    ounces;    bread,   7Vi 

ounces;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 

cheese,  1  ounce. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,   16   ounces;   bread,   iy2  ounces;   butter,   *£ 
ounce;  rice,  8  ounces. 
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Dinner. —  Beef  broth,  16  ounces;  boiled  beef,  9  ounces;  pota- 
toes, 9  ounces;  bread,  7%  ounces;  turnips,  6 
ounces. 

Supper. —  Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  7%  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 
apple  sauce,  8  ounces. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,  16  ounces;   bread,  7%   ounces;   butter,   % 

ounce. 
Dinner. —     Barley  soup,  16  ounces;  pot  roast  mutton,  8  ounces; 
potatoes,  9  ounces ;  onions,  3%  ounces ;  bread,  7% 
ounces. 
Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  7%  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 
prunes,  8  ounces. 
N.  B. — The  tea  and  coffee  contain  milk  and  sugar. 

All  quantities  are  of  cooked  foods  ready  to  serve. 

RAW  FOOD  MATERIALS. 

Pbb  Capita  Quantities  for  One  Week  in  Minimum  Dietaby  for 

Home  fob  the  Aged  and  Infibm. 

Number 


Quantity  per 

Mathuals.  per  week.        week. 

Oatmeal  at  breakfast 2    ounces  1 

Rice  at  breakfast 2    ounces  1 

Rice  in  soup i  ounce  1 

Indian  meal  at  breakfast 2    ounces  1 

Barley  in  soup J  ounce  8 

Bread 7}  ounces  21 

Beans 2    ounces  1 

Peas 1    ounce  1 

Potatoes 10  ounces  7 

Onions 4    ounces  8 

Turnips 7    ounces  I 

Cabbage 8    ounces  I 

Apples,  dried 1    ounce  8 

Prunes 2    ounces  1 

Coffee i  ounce  8 

Tea i  ounce  7 

Sugar  in  tea  and  coffee i  ounce  16 

Sugar  for  dried  apples i  ounce  2 

Butter i  ounce  14 

Cheese 1    ounce  8 

Syrup i  ounce  1 

Milk,  condensed i  ounce  IS 

Fish,  fresh 10    ounces  .    1 

Pork,  salt li  ounces  1 

Beef llf  ounces  8 

Mutton 12}  ounces  2 

Flour 1    ounce  4 

N,  B. — 6erenteen  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  waste  (bone,  fat,  etc.)  in  fresh  meats  an<f.fiah. 
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3.  MINIMUM  DIETARY  FOR  A  HOME  FOR  CHILDREN. 
All  quantities  are  of  foods  prepared  ready  to  serve. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  6  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread,  3  ounces; 

butter,  y>  ounce. 
10  a.  m. —  For  children  under  4  years,  milk,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Beef  broth,  chopped  beef  roast,  8  ounces;  potatoes, 

4  ounces;  spinach,  4  ounces;  bread. 
Supper. —     Warm  milk,  8  ounces;  stewed  prunes,   4   ounces; 

bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  6  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread,  3  ounces; 

butter,  y2  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Potato  soup,  8  ounces;  egg;  junket,  6  ounces;  bread. 
Supper. —     Warm  milk,  10  ounces;  farina,  6  ounces;  sugar,  % 

ounce. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Wheaten  grits,  6  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread,  3 

ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Mutton  broth;  fish,  3  ounces;  potatoes,  4  ounces; 

vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread. 
Supper. —     Warm  milk,  10  ounces;  cornstarch,  6  ounces;  sugar, 

y2  ounce. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  4  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread,  3  ounces; 

butter,  y>  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Soup,  8  ounces;  roast  beef,  4  ounces;  potatoes,  4 

.  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread. 
Supper. —     Milk,  8  ounces;  stewed  or  baked  apples,  4  ounces; 

bread,  4  ounces ;  butter,  y2  ounce. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast.— Indian  meal   porridge,  4   ounces;  milk,  8  ounces; 

bread,  3  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce, 
tfinner. —     Broth,  8  ounces;  mutton,  4  ounces;  fresh  vegetable, 

6  ounces;  bread, 
gupper. —     Warm  milk,  10  ounces;  boiled  rice,  6  ounces;  sugar, 

%  ounce. 
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FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  4  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread,  3  ounces; 

butter,  y2  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Soup,  8  ounces;  fish,  3  ounces;  potatoes,  4  ounces; 

fresh  vegetable,  4  ounces;  junket,  6  ounces;  bread. 
Supper. —     Milk,  8  ounces;  apple    sauce    or    baked    apples,  4 

ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Wheaten  grits,  6  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread,  3 

ounces;  butter,  %  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Vegetable  soup,  8  ounces;  hamburg  steak,  3  ounces; 

bread. 
Supper. —     Warm   milk,   10  ounces;  rice,   6  ounces;  sugar,   y% 

ounce. 


RAW  FOOD  MATERIALS. 

Per  Capita   Quantities  Required  for  Minimum    Dietary   fob 
a  Home  for  Children. 


Per  capita  amounts. 

5    ounces 

5    ounceB 

5    ounces 

1    ounce 

4    ounces 


Articles. 

Beef 

Mutton . 

Fish ..4 

Cereal 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables 4    ounces  (average) . . . 

Bread 3    ounces  (breakfast) . 

Bread 4    ounces  (supper) 

Bread 2-4    ounces  (dinner) 

Butter \  ounce 

Milk 8    ounces 

Milk 10    ounces 


Milk. 


8ugar. .' 

Fruit   (fresh). 
Fruit   (dried). 


G  ounces. 
I  ounce.. 
\  ounce . . 
4  ounces. 
1     ounce . . 


Times  per 
week. 

4 

4 

2 
11 

5 

6 

7 

3 

7 
10 
10 

4 

2 

1  or  2 

7 

2 

1 


4.  MINIMUM    DIETARY   FOR   OFFICERS,   HOUSE    STAFF 

AND  NURSES. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Shredded  wheat  biscuit  or  hominy,  eggs,  bacon,  baked 

potatoes,  coffee  cake,  coffee. 
Dinner. —     Cream  of  tomato,  corn  or  pea  soup,  panned  chicken 

or  roast  turkey,  boiled  rice,  vegetables,  ice  cream, 

coffee. 
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Supper. —  Cold  tongue  or  cold  hain,  potato  salad,  or  scalloped 
potatoes,  pork  and  beans,  or  macaroni  and  cheese, 
fresh  fruit  or  canned  fruit,  cake,  tea. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  hash  balls,   with   brown  sauce,  or  chops, 

creamed  potatoes,  toast,  coffee. 
Luncheon. — Beefsteak,  French   fried   potatoes,  pickled  beets  or 

sweet  mixed  pickles,  baked  apples  or  canned  pears, 

tea. 
Dinner. —     Bouillon,  roast  mutton  and  lima  beans,  or  corned  beef 

and  cabbage,  mashed  potatoes,  snow  pudding  or 

lemon   jelly   or   coffee  jelly    with    custard   sauce, 

coffee. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Parina,    fresh    fish    steaks,    fried,    baked    potatoes, 

Vienna  rolls,  coffee. 
Luncheon. — Macaroni  and  tomatoes,  cold  roast,  beef,  or  chops 

with  boiled  rice,  French  toast  or  crullers,  apple- 

sauce,  tea. 
Dinner. —     Mutton    broth    with    barley,    roast    beef,    potatoes 

browned  in  gravy,  stewed  or  scalloped  tomatoes, 

lettuce  or  celery,  crackers  and  cheese,  or  apple 

pudding,  coffee. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  broiled  ham,  fried  Indian  mush,  milk 
rolls,  coffee. 

Luncheon. — Macaroni  and  tomatoes,  cold  roast  beef,  lettuce  or 
celery  or  spinach,  cookies  or  jumbles,  canned  apri- 
cots or  fresh  grapes,  tea. 

Dinner. —  Julienne  soup,  fricassee  of  chicken  or  roast  duck 
and  apple  sauce,  roast  sweet  potatoes  or  mashed 
potatoes,  green  peas  or  beans,  pie,  coffee. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Indian  meal,  steak,  hashed  brown  potatoes,  baking 
powder  biscuit,  coffee. 
38 
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Luncheon. — Irish  stew  served  on  toast  or  on  fried  hominy,  pickles, 

fruit,  gingerbread,  tea. 
Dinner. —     Soup,  roast  veal  with  stuffing,  two  vegetables,  rice 

pudding,  coffee. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  eggs,  baked  potatoes,  toast  or  wheat  cakes 

and  syrup,  coffee. 
Luncheon. — Oyster  stew  or  clam  chowder,  scalloped  salmon  or 

fish  cakes,  gherkins,  salad  and  crackers  or  fruit,' 

coffee  or  tea. 
Dinner. —     Soup,  baked  or  boiled  fish,  or  roast  beef,  Saratoga 

potatoes    or    potato    croquettes,    one    vegetable, 

cabinet  or  steamed  fruit  pudding,  coffee. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast — Rolled  wheat,  creamed  dried  beef,  fried  potatoes, 

corn  bread,  coffee. 
Luncheon. — Steak  or  chops,  fried  sweet  potatoes,  or  peas,  stewed 

prunes,  cake,  tea. 
Dinner. —  ConsommS  or  tomato  bouillon,    roast   ham    or  pork 
and  boiled  hominy  or  pot  roast  beef  and  mashed 
potatoes,  1  vegetable,  pie,  coffee. 
Note. — Fruit  at  breakfast  daily  for  officers,  house  staff  and 
nurses.    Relishes  and  extra  salads  served  when  available. 

RAW  FOOD  MATERIALS. 
Per  Capita  Quantities  for  Dietary  List  op  Officers,  House 
Staff  and  Nurses.  ' 

Articles.  Quantities.  Meals.. 

Crackers 2    ounces 2  per  week 

Hominy 1    ounce 3  per  week 

Oatmeal 1    ounce 2  per  week 

Farina 1    ounce 1  per  werk 

Rolled  wheat 1    ounoe 2  per  week 

Rice 1    ounce 2  per  week 

Yellow  meal 1    ounce 3  per  week 

Macaroni,  or 2    ounces 1  per  week 

Macaroni  with  cheese $  ounce 1  per  week 

Beans,  dry 2    ounces 1  per  week 

Pork,  salt 1    ounce 1  per  week 

Bread 4    ounces 21  per  week 

Potatoes,  white 6    ounces 10  per  week 

Potatoes 4    ounces 2  per  week 

Potatoes,  sweet 6    ounces 1  per  week 

Peas  or  beans 6    ounces 4  per  week 
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AjmcLSS.                                                                 Quantities.  Meal*. 

Tomatoes 6    ounces 2  per  week 

Tomatoes 4    ounces 1  per  week 

"«*«* 4    <>"*<*•} 4  per  week 

Lettuce 2    ounces' 


3  ounces) 

Cauliflower  or 6  ounces  * 

Onions  or 4  ounces  j 

Turnips 6  ounces  J 

Oanhsd  fruit 1-6  can 

Dried  fruit 2  ounces.. 

Fresh  fruit: 

Apples  or  pears,  etc 4  ounces. . 

Apples  in  pie 4  ounces.. 

Grapes 6  ounces.. 

Cheese 1  ounce... 

Coffee 1  ounce... 

Tsa i  ounce. . . 


3  per  week 


2 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

3 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

16 

per 

week 

6 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

2 

per 

week 

3 

per 

week 

2 

per 

week 

3 

per 

week 

1 

Per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per 

week 

2  per  week 

1 

per 

week 

1 

per  week 

per 

diem 

Per 

diem 

Forequarter 6    ounces 

Forequarter 4    ounces 

Hindquarter 6    ounces 

Chuck 6    ounces 

Mutton 6    ounces 

Veal 6   ounces 

Pork,  fresh 6   ounces 

Ham 4   ounces , 

Ham  or  tongue 3    ounces , 

Bacon 3    ounces , 

Chicken 1}  pounds 

Chicken 1    pound 

Fresh  fish 6   ounces 

CUms  or  oysters 6    only 

Dried  beef 3    ounces , 

Milk,  fresh  (for  cookery  and  use  on  cereal  at 

breakfast) 8    ounces 

Mflk,  fresh  (at  lunch  or  dinner) 6    ounces 

Milk,  condensed §  ounce 21  per  week 

Butter  (for  cookery) 1    ounce per  diem 

Butter  (for  dining-room) li  ounce per  diem 

Sugar  (for  cookery) 1    ounce per  diem 

Sugar  (for  dining-room) li  ounces per  diem 

Eggs  (average) 2    only 2  meals 

Eggs  (for  the  week  for  cookery) 8    ounces 

Lard  (for  cookery) 2   ounces per  week 

Nora — Weights  of  meats  and  fresh  fish  are  taken  as  cuts  are  trimmed  for  cooking,  and  not 
the  gross  weights  in  carcass.    Seveteen  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  waste  (bone,  fat,  etc.). 

5.    MINIMUM  DIETARY  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  sugar,  milk,  steak,  onions,  bread,  butter, 

coffee,  sugar,  milk. 
Dinner. —     Roast  beef  and  chicken  alternate  Sundays,  gravy. 

mashed  potato,  vegetable,  tapioca  pudding,  bread, 

butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 
Supper. —     Cold  meat,  potato  salad,  prunes,  bread,  butter,  tea, 

sugar  and  milk. 
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MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  steak  or  eggs,  potatoes,  bread, 

butter,  coffee,  milk  and  sugar. 
Dinner. —     Soup,  corned  beef,  potatoes,  cabbage,  bread,  butter, 

tea,  sugar,  milk. 
Supper. —     Baked  beans,  apple  sauce,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar, 

milk. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  sugar,  milk,  corned  beef  hash,  bread,  butter, 

coffee,  sugar,  milk. 
Dinner. —     Mutton  stew  with  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  tea,  rice 

pudding. 
Supper. —     Cold  meat,  hot  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar, 

milk. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Wheaten  grits,  milk,  sugar,  chops,  bread,  butter,  cof- 
fee, milk,  sugar. 

Dinner. —  Soup,  pot-roast  beef,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea,  sugar,  milk. 

Supper. —     Hash,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Indian  meal,  sugar,  milk,  steak,  potatoes,  bread,  but- 
ter, coffee,  sugar,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Pea  soup,  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  tea, 
sugar,  milk. 

Supper. —  Cold  meat,  potatoes  baked,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar, 
milk. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  sugar,  milk,  eggs,  bread,  butter,  coffee, 
sugar,  milk. 

Dinner. —  Fried  fish,  onions,  bread,  butter,  bread  pudding,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  milk. 

Supper. —  Creamed  codfish,  apple  sauce,  bread,,  butter,  tea, 
sugar,  milk. 
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SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Whea ten  grits,  sugar,  milk,  chops,  bread,  butter,  cof- 
fee, milk,  sugar. 
Dinner. —     Beef  stew,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 
Supper. —     Hash,  pickled  beets,  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  milk. 


RAW  POOD  MATERIALS. 
Per  Capita  Quantities  for  One  Week  for  Employees'  Menu. 

Articles. 


Beef 

Mutton 

Fish,  freah 

Fish,  salt 

Milk  freah 

Milk,  condensed. 

Butter 

8u«ar 

Ekhb 

Crackers 

Hominy 

Oatmeal 

Yellow  meal 

Rolled  wheat.... 

Rice 

Beans,  dry 

Peas,  dry 

Pork,  salt 

Bread 

Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Turnips 

Prunes 

Dried  apples. . . . 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Tea 

E*gs 


Amount  used 
in  one  week. 

112 

ounces 

32 

ounces 

10 

ounces 

4 

ounces 

44 

ounces 

11 

ounces 

8 

ounces 

14 

ounces 

4 

ounces 

2 

ounces 

4 

ounces 

4 

ounces 

4 

ounces 

2 

ounces 

2 

ounces 

A 

ounces 

2 

ounces 

8 

ounces 

84 

ounces 

105 

ounces 

8 

ounces 

15 

ounces 

16 

ounces 

4 

ounces 

4 

ounces 

2 

ounces 

4i  ounces 

1|  ounces 

4 

ounces 

CHAPTER  V. 

Approved  Dietary  Schedules. 
The  dietaries  which  follow  are  sample  ones  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  generally  satisfactory.  It  will  be  understood 
from  the  preceding  chapters,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  attempt  giving  any  of  these  for  consecutive  weeks 
just  as  they  stand ;  but  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
variety  to  arrange  occasional  substitutes  of  dishes  of  equiva- 
lent food  values,  and  make  other  modification©  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 
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The  figures  given  indicating  per  capita  amounts,  are  simply 
averages  of  consumption,  and  are  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  of  total  amounts — not  as  the  basis  of  distribution  to 
individuals.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  quantities  served  should 
be  slightly  smaller  than  indicated  by  the  figures,  permitting  those 
who  wish  it  to  be  served  a  second  time. 

1.  APPROVED  DIETARY  FOR  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Fob  Patients  not  on  Restricted  Diet. 

All  quantities  are  of  cooked  foods. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Boiled  rice,  6  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  1  egg; 

bread;  butter,  %  ounce;  coffee,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Barley  soup,  8  ounces;  roast  beef,  5  ounces;  potatoes, 

6  ounces;  fresh  vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread;  butter, 

%  ounce;  custard  pudding,  6  ounces. 
Supper. —     Baked  apple,  6  ounces;  bread;   butter,  %  ounce; 

cake,  4  ounces ;  tea,  12  ounces. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  6  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  toast,  4 
ounces;  butter,  %  ounce;  coffee,  8  ounces. 

Dinner. —  Vegetable  soup,  8  ounces;  chopped  beef  roast,  6 
ounces;  potatoes,  6  ounces;  fresh  vegetable,  4 
ounces;  bread  pudding,  6  ounces;  bread;  butter, 
%  ounce. 

Supper. —  Creamed  fish,  6  ounces;  stewed  figs,  6  ounces;  bread; 
butter,  Vz  ounce ;  tea,  12  ounces. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  6  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  1  egg; 
bread ;  butter,  y2  ounce ;  coffee,  8  ounces. 

Dinner. —  Tomato  soup,  8  ounces;  roast  mutton,  5  ounces; 
sweet  potatoes  (or  white),  4  ounces;  boiled  onions, 
4  ounces ;  bread ;  butter,  %  ounce ;  apple  pudding, 
6  ounces. 

Supper. —  Bice  cooked  with  milk,  8  ounces;  jam,  jelly  or  pre- 
serves, 1  ounce;  bread;  butter,  %  ounce;  tea,  12 
ounces. 
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wednesday. 
Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  6  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  toast, 

4  ounces ;  butter,  y2  ounce ;  coffee,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Bouillon,  8  ounces;  pot  roast  beef,  5  ounces;  gravy; 

mashed  potatoes,   6   ounces;   green   vegetable,   4 

ounces;  bread;  butter,  y2  ounce;  farina  pudding, 

G  ounces. 
Supper. —     Milk  toast,  8  ounces;  stewed  prunes,  6  ounces;  tea, 

12  ounces. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast — Indian  meal  -porridge,  6  ounces ;  with  milk,  4  ounces ; 

1  egg;  bread;  butter,  y2  ounce;  coffee  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Mutton  stew,  8  ounces;  lima  beans,  5  ounces;  bread; 

butter,  .%  ounce;  salad,  green;  cracker  pudding, 
4  ounces. 
Supper. —     Boiled  rice,  G  ounces;  baked  apple,  4  ounces;  bread; 
butter,  y2  ounce ;  tea,  12  ounces. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  6  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  bread;  but- 
ter, y2  ounce;  syrup,  1  ounce;  coffee,  1G  ounces. 

Dinner. —  Baked  or  boiled  fish,  6  ounces ;  with  sauce ;  potatoes, 
6  ounces;  green  peas  or  succotash,  4  ounces; 
bread;  butter,  y2  ounce;  date  or  raisin  pudding; 
tea,  8  ounces. 

Supper. —  Creamed  oggs,  4  ounces;  prunes,  6  ounces;  zwieback; 
butter,  y%  ounce;  tea,  12  ounces. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  G  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  bacon, 

2  ounces ;  bread ;  butter,  y2  ounce ;  coffee,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Beef  stew,  10  ounces ;  green  corn  or  baked  tomatoes 

or  sweet  potatoes;  bread;  butter,  y2  ounce;  dates 
or  figs,  or  raisins ;  1  orange. 
Supper. —     Baked  custard,  G  ounces;  bread;  butter,  %  ounce; 
stewed  pears,  6  ounces;  tea,  12  ounces. 
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2.  APPROVED   DIETARY  FOR  A  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,    16   ounces;   bread,   iy>   ounces;   butter,    ^ 

ounce ;  apple  sauce  or  jam. 
Dinner. —     Barley  soup,  17  ounces;  pot  roast  mutton,  8  ounces; 

potatoes,  9  ounces;  onions,  3%  ounces;  bread.  7% 

ounces ;  butter,  y2  ounce. 
Hupper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  7%  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 

flg  sauce,  8  ounces;  gingerbread. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,    16  ounces;   bread,   1V»   ounces;  butter,    ^ 

ounce;  1  egg. 
Dinner. —     Pea  soup,  16  ounces;  boiled  beef,  9  ounces;  potatoes, 

9  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce. 
Hupper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  7Vfe  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce; 

onions  or  lettuce,  4  ounces;  or  potato  salad. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast.— Coffee,  16  ounces;  bread,  7%  ounces;  Indian  meal, 

8  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces;  syrup,  %  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Beef  soup;  pork  and  beans,  10  ounces;  potatoes,  9 

ounces;  fresh  vegetable;  bfead,  7%  ounces;  butter, 

y2  ounce. 
Supper. —     Tea,  17  ounces;  cold  beef;  bread,  7%  ounces;  butter. 

%  ounce;  pear  or  peach  sauce,  8  ounces. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee.    16   ounces;   bread,   7y2    ounces;    butter,    y» 

ounce ;  baked  apple. 
Dinner. —     Vegetable  soup,  16  ounces;  pot  roast  beef,  8  ounces; 

potatoes,   9  ounces;   fresh    vegetable;   bread,  7% 

ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce. 
Hupper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  7Vi  ounces;  butter,  y>  ounce; 

prunes,  8  ounces. 
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thursday. 
breakfast. — Coffee,   16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;   oatmeal,  8 

ounces ;  with  milk,  4  ounces ;  syrup,  y2  ounce. 
Dinner. —     Mutton  stew,  with  potatoes,  20  ounces;  cabbage,  6 
ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce. 
.  Supper. —     Tea,  17  ounces;  bread,  7%  ounces;  butter,  V.  ounce; 
apple  sauce,  8  ounces. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,   16  ounces;    bread,  7*4  ounces;    butter,   Vfe 

ounce;  1  egg. 
Dinner. —     Fish,  7  ounces;  potatoes,  9  ounces;  fresh  vegetable; 

bread,  iy2  ounces;    coffee,  16  ounces;    butter,  % 

ounce. 
Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  iy2  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce; 

cheese,  1  ounce ;  prunes,  8  ounces. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Coffee,   16  ounces;    bread,  7%  ounces;    butter,   % 

ounce;   rice,  8  ounces;  with  milk,  4  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Beef  broth,  16  ounces;   boiled  beef,  9  ounces;   pota- 
toes,  9  ounces;    turnips,   6   ounces;    bread,   7% 
ounces;   butter,  y2  ounce. 
Supper. —     Tea,  16  ounces;  bread,  7y2  ounces;  butter,  Vfe  ounce; 
apple  sauce,  8  ounces. 
N.  B. — The  tea  and  coffee  contain  milk  and  sugar. 

All  quantities  are  of  cooked  foods  ready  to  serve. 

3.  APPROVED  DIETARY  AND  MENU  FOR  A  HOME  FOR 

CHILDREN. 
All  quantities  are  of  foods  prepared,  ready  to  serve. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  6  ounces;    milk,  8  ounces;    bread;    butter, 

y2  ounce. 
10  a.  m. —    Milk,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Beef  broth,  chopped  beef  roast,  3-6  ounces;    potato, 

baked,  4  ounces;   spinach,  4  ounces;  bread. 
Supper. —     Warm   milk,  8  ounces;    stewed  prunes,   4  ounces; 

zwieback,  4  ounces ;  butter,  %  ounce. 
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MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  6  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread;  batter, 

y2  ounce. 
10  a.  m. —    Milk,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Potato  soup,  8  ounces;  egg;  junket,  6  ounces;  bread; 

1  orange,  or  baked  apple. 
Supper.-       Warm  milk.  10  ounces;   farina,  6  ounces;  sugar,  % 

ounce. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Wheaten  grits,  6  ounces;    milk,  8  ounces;    bread; 

butter,  Vfe  ounce. 
10  a.  m. —    Milk,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Mutton  broth;    fish,  3  ounces;    potatoes,  4  ounces; 

vegetable,  4  ounces ;  bread ;  stewed  figs. 
Supper. —     Warm  milk,  10  ounces;  cornstarch,  6  ounces;  sugar, 

y2  ounce;  zwieback. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  4  ounces;  milk,  8  ounces;  bread;  butter, 

%  ounce. 
10  a,  m.—     Milk,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Soup,  8  ounces;    roast  beef,  4  ounces;    potato,  4 

ounces ;  vegetable,  4  ounces ;  bread. 
Supper. —     Milk,  8  ounces;   stewed  or  baked  apples,  4  ounces; 

zwieback.  4  ounces;  butter.  y2  ounce. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Indian  meal  porridge,  4  ounces;    milk,  8  ounces; 

bread;   butter.  y2  ounce. 
10  a.  m. —     Milk,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —      Broth,  8  ounces;   mutton,  4  ounces;   fresh  vegetable, 

6  ounces ;   bread ;  baked  apple. 
Supper.-        Warm  milk,  10  ounces;  boiled  rice,  6  ounces;  sugar, 

y^  ounce. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  4  ounces;    milk,  8  ounces;   bread;   butter, 

%  ounce. 
10  a.  m. —    Milk,  8  ounces. 
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Dinner. —     Soup,  8  ounces;  fish,  3  ounces;  potatoes,  4  ounces; 

fresh  vegetable,  4  ounces;  junket,  G  ounces;  bread. 
Supper. —     Milk,  8  ounces ;  apple  sauce  or  baked  apple,  4  ounces; 

zwieback,  4  ounces;  butter,  %  ounce. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Wheaten  grits,  6  ounces;    milk,  8  ounces;    bread; 

butter,  y2  ounce. 
10  a.  m. —    Milk,  8  ounces. 
Dinner. —     Vegetable  soup,  8  ounces;   hamburg  steak;    bread; 

stewed  figs. 
Supper. —     Warm  milk,  10  ounces;    rice,  6  ounces;    sugar,  % 
ounce. 
Note. — Cocoa  to  be  served  at  breakfast  or  supper  in  place  of 
milk  during  the  winter  months  to  children  over  4  years  of  age. 

Note. — A  mid-afternoon  lunch  of  crackers  and  milk  should  be 
served  to  younger  children. 

Note. — The  quantities  given  as  per  capita,  are  averages  of  the 
quantities  served  to  children  of  ages  from  2  to  14  years. 

4.  APPROVED  DIETARY  FOR  OFFICERS,  HOUSE  STAFF 

AND  NURSES. 

What  shall  constitute  the  standard  for  an  approved  dietary 
for  classes  other  than  patients  and  charges  of  public  institutions 
has  been  a  much  discussed  question.  The  standards  of  living  for 
officers  and  employees  vary  widely  with  institutions,  and  low 
cost  rather  than  fitness  often  seems  to  be  the  prime  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  these  dietaries.  The  whole  matter  is  somewhat 
complicated  at  best  and  only  the  most  general  rules  governing 
it  can  be  formulated. 

The  minimum  dietary  for  officers,  house  staff  and  nurses  given 
in  the  preceding  section  should  be  the  standard  only  where  the 
salaries  paid  will  enable  these  individuals  to  purchase  for  them- 
selves any  extras  they  may  desire,  and  also  enable  them  to  take 
occasional  meals  outside  of  the  institution.  For  those  whose 
maintenance  in  the  institution  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
their  compensation  for  services  rendered,  as  in  the  case  of  medical 
internes,   nurses  and   low  salaried'  officers,   it   is  desirable  to 
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increase  the  variety  of  the  menu  by :  1.  Offering  a  choice  of  two 
meats  whenever  ham,  mutton,  or  any  meat  not  universally  popu- 
lar is  to  be  served;  2.  Offering  a  choice  of  two  desserts;  3. 
Serving  both  fish  and  meat  or  eggs  on  Fridays  or  fast  days,  in- 
stead of  fish  only;  4.  Always  serving  a  side  dish,  as  meat  or 
vegetable  entree,  in  addition  to  the  regular  luncheon;  5.  Adding 
a  vegetable  to  the  dinner  menu. 

A  fairly  ample  diet  schedule  for  these  important  sections  of 
an  institution's  population  follows: 

Approved  Dietary  for  Officers.  House  Staff  and  Nurses. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fruit,  farina  or  prepared  breakfast  food,  as  force 
or  grape-nuts;  eggs,  bacon,  baked  potatoes, 
toast,  coffee  cake,  coffee. 

Dinner.  -Oysters  or  clams  on  half-shell,  cream  of  tomato,  corn 
or  |>ea  soup,  panned  chicken  or  roast  turkey, 
boiled  rice,  fried  sweet  potatoes,  cranberry  sauce, 
green  peas  or  beans,  salad,  ice  cream,  coffee. 

Hupper.  Cold  ham  or  tongue,  chicken  or  lobster  salad,  scal- 
loped oysters  or  potatoes,  sliced  peaches  or  straw- 
berries or  bananas,  with  whipped  cream  or  ice 
cream;  chocolate  or  cocoanut  layer  cake,  tea, 
coffee  or  chocolate. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fruit,  oatmeal,  eggs,  hash  balls  with  brown  sauce, 
creamed  potatoes,  toast,  coffee. 

Luncheon.--- Beefsteak.  French  fried  potatoes,  stewed  corn,  to- 
mato salad  with  mayonnaise;  baked  apples  or 
pears,  cup  cakes,  tea,  coffee. 

Dinner.  Bouillon,   roast   mutton,  and  corned  beef;    mashed* 

potatoes,  lima  beans,  fried  or  scalloped  tomatoes, 
or  egg  plant,  custard  or  lemon  or  cocoanut  pie, 
coffee. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast.  --Fruit,  hominy,  eggs,  kippered  herring  or  creamed 
fish,  baked  potatoes,  rolls,  toast,  coffee. 
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Luncheon. —  Cold  corned  beef,  lamb  chops,  rice  croquettes, 
Waldorf  salad,  crullers  or  French  toast,  apple 
sauce  or  baked  apple,  tea,  coffee. 

Dinner. —  Mutton  broth,  roast  beef,  potatoes  browned  in  gravy, 
stewed  or  scalloped  tomatoes,  corn  or  apple  or 
French  fritters,  celery  or  lettuce,  pudding,  crack- 
ers, cheese,  coffee. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fruit,  rolled  wheat,  eggs,  boiled  ham,  fried  Indian 

mush,  rolls,  toast,  coffee. 
Luncheon. —  Fried    oysters    or   clam    fritters,    cold    roast   beef, 

potato  salad,  preserves,  cookies  or  jumbles,  tea, 

coffee  and  chocolate  or  cocoa. 
Dinner.-       Sardine  or  cheese  canape.  Julienne  soup,  fricassee 

of  chicken  or  roast  duck  and  apple  sauce,  roast 

sweet    potatoes,    green  peas,    or   beans,    corn    or 

stewed  onions,  ice  cream,  coffee. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fruit,  farina  or  shredded  wheat  biscuit,  eggs,  steak, 
hashed  brown  potatoes,  baking  powder  biscuit, 
toast,  coffee. 

Luncheon. —  Cold  ham,  Irish  stew,  celery  or  lettuce  or  Romaine 
salad,  prunes,  fig  or  date  sauce,  gingerbread,  tea, 
coffee. 

Dinner. —  Cream  of  bean  soup,  roast  veal  with  stuffing,  Sara- 
toga potatoes,  corn  pudding,  pie,  cheese,  coffee. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fruit,   oatmeal,   eggs,   bacon,   baked   potato,   wheat 

cakes  and  syrup,  toast,  coffee. 
Luncheon. —  Oyster  stew  or  clam  chowder,  chops,  stuffed  eggs  or 

scalloped  fish,  salad  a  la  russe,  jam  cakes  or  jelly 

roll,  coffee,  tea. 
Dinner. —     Cream  asparagus  soup,  baked  or  boiled  fish,  roast 

beef,    cucumbers,    potato    croquettes,    succotash, 

fruit  pudding,  coffee. 
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SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fruit,  rolled  wheat,  eggs,  creamed  dried  beef,  fried 
potatoes,  corn  bread,  toast,  coffee. 

Luncheon. —  Steak  or  chops,  fried  sweet  potatoes,  green  peas, 
salad,  sliced  oranges,  nuts  and  raisins,  tea,  coffee. 

Dinner. —  ConsommS  or  tomato  bouillon,  roast  ham  or  pork, 
pot  roast  beef,  boiled  hominy,  spinach  or  sprouts, 
sweet  potato  scallop  or  croquettes,  pie,  coffee. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Maximum  Dietaries. 

The  standard  for  the  maximum  dietary  for  any  class  of  in- 
mates of  public  institutions  must  vary  with  the  conditions  of  life 
of  that  class.  Probably  the  dietary  with  the  highest  nutritive 
value  justifiably  employed  is  that  for  cases  of  tuberculosis,  where 
superalimenation  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  The  quantities  of  nutrients  (protein 
and  fats  particularly)  given  are  in  excess  of  those  required  by 
the  normal  individual  in  institutions.  Following  are  sample 
menus  showing  this  maximum  dietary  as  applied  in  three  insti- 
tutions ;  the  difference  in  cost  does  not  indicate  a  commensurate 
difference  in  nutritive  value,  but  illustrates  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  cost  with  variety. 

1.  ANNEX    MENUS,   LOOMIS    SANITARIUM,    NEW    YORK 

STATE. 

Breakfast  —  7 :00  o.  m. 

Fruits — 
A  different  variety  each  morning. 

Cereal — One  of  the  following: 
Oatmeal;   hominy;   Indian  meal;   boiled  rice. 

Eggs- 
Soft  boiled;   raw. 

Only  one  article — 
Fried  bacon;  creamed  codfish;   chipped   beef,   creamed;  cod- 
fish cakes. 
Milk;  coffee;  cocoa;  a  variety  of  well-made  breadstuffs;  butter. 
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Dinner  — 12:30. 
Soup— one  of  the  following: 
Vegetable;    beef;    pea;    mutton;    tomato  bisque;    clam  broth 
or  chowder. 
Meats — one  of  the  following: 
Roast  beef;  boiled  lamb  with  caper  sauce;  roast  lamb;  chicken; 
boiled  ham. 
Vegetables — one  of  the  following: 

Potatoes,  mashed,  boiled ;  corn ;  string  beans ;  creamed  onions; 
peas;  tomatoes;  succotash. 
Desserts — one  of  the  following: 

Icecream;   rice  pudding;  cottage  pudding;   tapioca  pudding; 
apple  pie;   boiled  pudding;   bread;   butter;   cocoa;   milk. 

Supper  —  5  &0  p.  m. 
One  of  the  following : 
Lamb  chops;    creamed  smoked  beef;    meat  pie;    beefsteak; 
oysters  (scalloped  or  stewed) ;  cold  ham. 
One  of  the  following: 
Eecal  loped  potatoes,  baked  potatoes,  fried  potatoes,  French 
fried  potatoes,  creamed  potatoes. 
One  of  the  following: 
Apple  sauce;  boiled  rice;  prunes;  baked  apples;  stewed  apri- 
cots ;  preserved  pears  or  preserved  peaches. 
Cake,  bread  and  butter,  coffee,  cocoa,  milk. 
Baked  fish  is  also  served  occasionally:  haddock,  bluefish,  or 
cod. 

Dibtb, 
10 :00  a.m. — Milk  or  eggs. 
3 :00  p.  m. — Milk  or  eggs. 
8:00  p.m.— Milk. 

2.  ONE   WEEK'S    MENU,    STATE   SANITARIUM   AT   RUT- 
LAND, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cost  $.57  Per  Capita,  Per  Diem. 
Friday  —  September  23. 
Breakfast. — Fruit,  oatmeal  with  milk,  creamed  codfish,  baked 
potatoes,  corn  muffins,  bread,  butter,  cereal  coffee, 
milk  ad  lib. 
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Dinner. —  Soup,  baked  bluefish,  cold  meat,  potatoes  and  one 
other  vegetable,  bread,  butter,  baked  custard. 

8 upper. —  Hominy  with  milk,  baked  beans  and  brown  bread, 
bread,  butter,  chocolate  layer  cake,  milk  ad  lib. 

Saturday  —  September  24. 

Breakfast.  -Wheat  flakes  with  milk,  steak,  potatoes,  wheat  muf- 
fins, bread,  butter,  cereal  coffee,  milk  ad  lib. 

Dinner. —  Soup,  roast  lamb,  potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable, 
bread,  butter,  Indian  pudding. 

Supper. —  Rice  with  milk,  creamed  ham,  baked  potatoes,  waf- 
fles, bread,  butter,  milk  ad  lib. 

Sunday  —  September  25. 

Breakfast. — Farina  with  milk,  chops,  potatoes,  bread,  butter, 
graham  muffins,  cereal  coffee,  milk  ad  lib. 

Dinner. —  Soup,  chicken  pie,  potatoes,  and  one  vegetable,  celery, 
bread,  butter,  tapioca  cream. 

Supper. —  Cracked  wheat  with  milk,  oyster  etew,  crackers, 
bread,  butter,  jumbles,  milk  ad  lib. 

Monday  —  September  26. 
Breakfast. — Hominy  with  milk,  eggs  and  bacon,  potatoes,  corn 

bread,  bread,  butter,  baked  apples,  cereal  coffee, 

milk  ad  lib. 
Dinner. —     Soup,  roast  beef,  potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable, 

bread,  butter,  banana  jelly. 
Supper. —     Wheat  flakes  with  milk,  cold  meat,  creamed  potatoes, 

bread,  butter,  fruit  sauce,  milk  ad  lib. 


Ti.ksday  —  September  27. 

Breakfast. — Cracked  wheat  with  milk,  steak,  potatoes,  bread,  but- 
ter, wheat  muflins,  cereal  coffee,  milk  ad  lib. 

Dinner. —  Soup,  roast  lamb  with  mint  sauce,  potatoes  and  one 
other  vegetable,  bread,  butter,  fresh  fruit. 

Supper. —  Cornmeal  with  milk,  meat  hash,  bread,  butter,  rolls, 
baked  apples,  milk  ad  lib. 
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Wednesday  —  September  28. 
Breakfast. — Farina  with  milk,  eggs  and  bacon,  potatoes,  bread, 

butter,  corn  muffins,  cereal  coffee,  fresh  fruit,  milk 

ad  lib. 
Dinner. —     Soup,'  roast  beef,  potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable, 

bread,  butter,  Spanish  cream. 
Supper. —     Hominy  with  milk,  cold  meat,  Lyonnaise  potatoes, 

bread,  butter,  fruit  sauce,  milk  ad  lib. 

Thursday  —  September  29. 

Breakfast. — Wheat  flakes  with  milk,  chops,  potatoes,  bread,  but- 
ter, graham  bread,  cereal  coffee,  milk  ad  lib. 

Dinner. —     Soup,  steak,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  one  other  vege- 
table, bread,  butter,  apple  tapioca  pudding. 

Supper. —     Cracked  wheat  with  milk,  egg  salad,  bread,  butter, 
baking  powder  biscuit  with   maple  syrup,   milk 
ad  lib. 
In  addition  to  the  above  regular  meals,  lunches  of  raw  eggs 

and  milk  are  served  at  10:30  a.  m.  and  at  3  and  8:30  p.  m.    By 

special  order  of  the  physician,  extra  chops,  steak  or  eggs  are 

served  at  the  regular  meal.    For  a  certain  number  of  patients  the 

dietitian  planes  a  regular  light  diet. 

3.    DIETARIES    OF    THE    TUBERCULOSIS    INFIRMARY, 
METROPOLITAN    HOSPITAL, 

blackwkll's  island,  new  yokk  city. 

Regular  Diet. 

Ab  per  the  following  schedules,  which  allow: 

3  eggs  daily;   40  ounces  milk  daily;   1%  ounces  butter  daily; 

2  ounces  sugar  daily. 

Light  Diet. 

For  bed  patients  only. 
64  ounces  milk  daily;  4  eggs  daily;  1  pint  of  broth  as  specified, 
and  any  2  articles  selected  from  extra  diet  list ;  toast  ad  libitum. 

Liquid  Diet. 
Milk;    albumen  water,  ad  libitum;    broths;    scorched  farina- 
ceous food;  daily  maximum  allowance  of  milk,  48  ounces. 
39 
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Extra  Diet. 

Any  two  of  the  following  articles  may  be  ordered  either  alone, 
or  in  addition  to  any  of  the  above  diets: 

Beef,  mutton,  chicken  and  clam  broth;  beef  juice,  scraped  beef, 
steaks,  chops,  bacon,  custard,  simple  puddings,  wine  and  lemon 
jellies,  junket,  fresh  fruits  (specified) ;  emulsion  and  sherry  at 
hour  regulated  by  doctor's  order  on  slip. 

At  3  p.  m.  at  the  Discretion  of  Superintendent. 
Eggnog;  hot  chocolate;  beef  tea;  koumiss;  nratzoon;  malted 
milk;  Feesenden's  food;  ice  cream;  iced  tea;  buttermilk  in  sum- 
mer. 

REGULAR  DIETARY,  SCHEDULE  I. 

SUNDAY. 

6  a.  in. —      Hot  milk. 

Breakfast— 7:30  a.m. — Rolled  wheat,  8  ounces;   milk,  4  ounces; 

sugar,  y2  ounce;  2  eggs;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter, 

y2  ounce;   coffee,  16  ounces. 
10  a.  m.—     Milk. 
Dinner. —     Vegetable  soup,  12  ounces;    fricassee  of  chicken,  8 

ounces;    vegetable,  4  ounces;   potatoes,  4  ounces; 

bread,  4  ounces;    butter,  y2  ounce;    cracker  and 

rice  pudding,  6  ounces. 
3  p.  in.—       Hot  chocolate. 
Supper.-      1  egg;    potatoes,  4  ounces;    apple  sauce,  8  ounces; 

bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 
6  p.  m. —       Milk. 

MONDAY. 

6  a.  m.—       Hot  milk. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  8  ounces ;  milk,  4  ounces ;  sugar,  y2  ounce; 
2  eggs;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce;  coffee, 
16  •  ounces. 

10  a.  in.—     Milk. 

Dinner. —  Barley  soup,  12  ounces;  roast  beef,  6  ounces;  vege- 
table, 4  ounces;  potatoes,  4  ounces;  farina  pud- 
ding, 6  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce. 

3  p.  in.-       Eggnog. 
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Supper. —  Oatmeal  and  prune  pudding,  8  ounces;  milk,  4 
ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  */■>  ounce;  tea, 
16  ounces. 

8  p.m.—      Milk. 

TUESDAY. 

6  a.  m. —      Hot  milk. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  sugar,  V£  ounce; 
meat,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  \A  ounce; 
coffee,  16  ounces. 

10  a.m. —    Eggnog. 

Dinner. —  Pea  soup,  12  ounces;  roast  mutton,  (i  ounces;  pota- 
toes, 4  ounces ;  vegetables,  4  ounces ;  tapioca  pud- 
ding, 6  ounces ;  bread,  4  ounces ;  butter,  V-j  ounce. 

3  p.m.—      Milk. 

Supper. —  2  eggs;  stewed  prunes,  6  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces; 
butter,  */2  ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 

8  p.  m. —      Milk. 

WEDNESDAY. 

6  a.  m. —      Hot  milk. 

Breakfast. — Rolled  wheat,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  sugar,  y2 
ounce;  mackerel,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  but- 
ter, y2  ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 

10  a.  m.—    Milk. 

Dinner. —  Vegetable,  12  ounces;  roast  beef,  6  ounces;  beans, 
4  ounces;  potatoes,  i  ounces;  farina  pudding,  6 
ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  \'2  ounce. 

3  p.  m.—      Eggnog. 

Hopper. —  2  eggs;  rice,  6  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  bread,  4 
ounces;  butter,  y>  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 

8  p.m. —      Milk. 

THURSDAY. 

6  a.  m. —      Hot  milk. 

Breakfast. — 7.30  a.  m. — Farina,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  cragar, 

y2   ounce;   2   eggs;   bread,   4   ounces;   butter,   y2 

ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
10  a.  m.—    Milk. 
Dinner. —     Bean  soup,  12  ounces;  l>eef  stew  with  potatoes,  16 

ounces;   1    egg;   baked   suet   pudding,   6  ounces; 

bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  \2  ounce. 
3  p.m. —      Hot  chocolate. 
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Supper. —     Macaroni  with  cheese;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  % 

ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 
8  p.  m.—       Milk. 

FRIDAY. 

6  a.  m. —      Hot  milk. 

Breakfast. — Hominy,  6  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  sugar,  y2  ounce; 

2  eggs ;  bread,  4  ounces ;  butter,  V2  ounce ;  coffee, 

12  ouncen. 
10  a.  in. —     Hot  milk. 
Dinner. —     Pea  soup,  12  ounces;  baked  fish,  6  ounces;  potatoes, 

4  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces; 

butter,  y2  ounce;  rice  pudding.  6  ounces. 
3  p.  m.—       Milk. 
Supiier —       One  egg;  farina,  6  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  sugar,  y2 

ounce;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce;  tea,  16 

ounces. 
8  p.m.—      Milk. 

SATURDAY. 

6.  a.  m. — Hot  milk. 

Breakfast. — Oatmeal,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  sugar,  y2  ounce; 

bread,    4    ounces;    butter,    y2    ounce;    coffee,    16 

ounces. 
10  a.  m.     Milk. 
Dinner. —      Vegetable  soup,  12  ounces;  roast  mutton,  6  ounces; 

potatoes,  4  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread,  4 

ounces;   butter,   y2   ounce;   bread    pudding  with 

currants,  6  ounces. 
3  p.  m.—       Eggnog. 
Supper. —     Two  eggs.   Indian    meal   and   molasses   pudding,    6 

ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce;   tea, 

16  ounces. 
8  p.  m.—      Milk. 

SCHEDULE  II. 

SUNDAY. 

6  a.  in.—       Hot  milk. 

Breakfast. — 7:30  a.  in. — Kolled  wheat,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces; 

sugar,  y2  ounce;  2  eggs;  butter,  y2  ounce;  bread, 

4  ounces;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
10  a.  m.—    Milk. 
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Dinner. — 


3  p.  m. — 
Supper. — 

8  p.  m. — 

6  a.  m. —   . 
Breakfast. 


10  a.  m.— 
Dinner. — 


3  p.  in. — 
Supper. — 

8  p.  m. — 

6  a.  m. — 
Breakfast- 


10  a.  m.— 
Dinner. — 


3  j).  m. — 
Sapper. — 

8  p.  m. — 

6  a.  m. — 
Breakfast- 


10  a.  m.— 


Lentil  soup,  12  ounces;  roast  beef,  6  ounces;  potatoes, 
4  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces; 
butter,  y2  ounce;  chocolate  blanc  mange,  6  ounces. 

Koumiss. 

One  egg;  stewed  prunes,  6  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces; 
butter,  %  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 

Milk. 

MONDAY. 

Hot  milk. 

-7:30  a.  in. — Indian  meal,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces; 
sugar,  y2  ounce;  mackerel,  4  ounces;  bread,  4 
ounces;  butter  %  ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 

Milk. 

Mutton  broth,  12  ounces;  roast  mutton,  6  ounces; 
potatoes,  4  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread,  4 
ounces;  butter,  %  ounce;  apple  tapioca  pudding, 
0  ounces. 

Whole  beef  tea. 

Two  eggs;  apple  sauce,  8  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces; 
butter,  VI2  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 

Milk. 

TUESDAY. 

Hot  milk. 
-7:30  a.  m.— Oatmeal,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces:  sugar, 

V£  ounce;   2  eggs;  bread,  4  ounces;   butter,   % 

ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
Milk. 
Rice  puree,  12  ounces;  roast  beef,  6  ounces;  potatoes, 

4  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounces;- bread,  4  ounces; 

butter,  i/£  ounce;  cracker  pudding,  6  ounces. 
Hot  chocolate. 
One  egg;  potato  salad,  6  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces; 

butter,  yw  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 
Milk. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Hot  milk. 

7:30  a.  in. — Hominy,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  sugar, 

y%  ounce;  meat,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter, 

Y2  ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
Milk. 
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Dinner. —     Barley  soup,  12  ounces;  beef  stew  with  potatoes,  16 

ounces;  1  egg;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce; 

bread  pudding,  6  ounces. 
3  p.  in.—      Eggnog. 
Supper. —      One  egg;  apple  and  cracker  pudding,  6  ounces-,  with 

milk,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  y2  ounce; 

tea,  16  ounces. 
8  ]>.  in.—      Milk. 

THURSDAY. 

6  a.  m. —    Hot  milk. 

Breakfast — 7:30  a.  m. — Rolled  wheat,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces; 

sugar,  */»  ounce;  2  eggs;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter, 

y<z  ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
10  a.  m.—     Milk. 
Dinner. —     Vegetable  soup,  12  ounces;  roast  mutton,  6  ounces; 

potatoes,  4  ounces;  vegetable,,  4  ounces;  bread,  4 

ounces;    butter,    y2    ounce;    farina    pudding,    6 

ounces. 
3  p.  in. —      Hot  chocolate. 
Supper. —      One  egg;   Indian   meal,  6  ounces;   milk,  4   ounces; 

bread,  4  ounces;  butter,  V2  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces.* 
8  p.  m.—       Milk. 

FRIDAY. 

6  a.  m. —      Hot  milk. 

Breakfast — 7:30  a.  in. — Oatmeal,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  sugar, 
V2   ounce;   2  eggs;   bread,   4   ounces;   butter,   y2 

ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
10  a.  in.—     Milk. 
Dinner. —      Bea-nsoup,  12  ounces;  baked  tish,  6  ounces;  potatoes, 

H  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces; 

butter,  V2  oumv;  tapioca,  pudding,  6  ounces. 
3  p.  m.~        Milk. 
SupjxM' .—       One  egg;  macaroni  with  tomatoes,  6  ounces;  bread, 

4  ounces;  butter,  y>  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 
8  p.  111.—       Milk. 

SATURDAY. 

6  a.  111.--       Hot  milk. 

Breakfast — 7:30  a.  111. — Hominy,  8  ounces;  milk,  4  ouuees;  sugar, 

y2  ounce;  meat,  4  ounces;  bread,  4  ounces;  butter, 

y2  ounce;  coffee,  16  ounces. 
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10  a.  in. —     Eggnog. 

Dinner. —     Beef  soup,  12  ounces;  boiled  beef,  6  ounces;  potatoes. 

4  ounces;  vegetable,  4  ounce®;  bread,  4  ounces; 

butter.  1/2  ounce ;  rice  pudding,  6  ounces.  • 
3  p.  m.—      Milk. 
Supper. —     Two  eggs;  farina,  6  ounces;  milk,  4  ounces;  bread,  4 

ounces;  butter,  %  ounce;  tea,  16  ounces. 
8  p.  in.—       Milk. 

Raw  Food  Materials. 

Per  capita,  per  diem,  quantities  of  raw  food  materials  required 
for  above  dietaries  at  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary,  Metropolitan 
Hospital.  New  York  City. 

Efcgs Reg. 


Milk. 


Condensed  milk . 

Butter 

Buttermilk 


Tea 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Rolled  wheat . . 
Indian  meal . . . 

Oatmeal 

Hominy 

Farina 

Tapioca 

Barley 

Rice 

Lentils 

Beans 

Peas » 

Macaroni 

Crackers 

Prunes 

Apples  (dried). 

Cheese 

Tomatoes     . . . 

Molasses 

Chocolate 

Zoolak 

Bread 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Parsnips 


Light  Li|. 

3  4  3  daily 

I  in  puddings. daily 

.Reg.  Light  Li.j. 

40    os.     64  os.         40  os.  daily 

3    ounces  in  puddings daily 

i  ounce  in  tea  and  coffee . . .   daily  2  meals 

H  ounces daily 

8    ounces 2  meal*  weekly 

(June,       July, 
Aug.,  Sept.) 

J     ounce daily 

J     ounce daily 

2    ounces daily 

1 !  ounces 2  meals  weekly 

1|  ounces 1  meal  weekly 

2     ounces 2  meals  weekiy 

1  ]  ounces 2  meal*  weekly 

1$  ounces 1  meal  weekly 


ounce 2  meals  weekly 

ounce 1  meal  weekly 

ounce 3  meals  weekly 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 

ounces 2  meal*  weekly 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 

ounces 2  meals  weekly 

H  ounces 1  meal  weekly 

1  k  ounces 3  meals  weekly 

$    ounce 1  meal  weekly 

8    ounces 1  meal  weekly  * 

ounce 1  meal  weekly 

ounce twice  weekly 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 

pound daily 

ounces daily 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 

ounces . .    1  meal  weekly 

ounces 2  meals  weekly 
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Beet* 4 

Cabbage 4 

Chicken  i  i 1 

Beef...fSundaH 8 

Beef 8 

Mutton • 8 

Fish  (fresh) 8 

Mackerel  (salt) 6 


ounces 1  meal  weekly 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 

pound bi-weekly 

ounces  (trimmed  weight) .  bi-weekly 

ounces  (trimmed  weight) .  3  meals  weekly 

ounces  (trimmed  weight) .  2  meals  weekly 

ounces  (trimmed  weight) .  1  meal  weekly 

ounces 1  meal  weekly 


SPECIAL  DIET  KITCHEN. 


Beef  for  broth 40 


Mutton  for  broth . , 
Chicken  for  broth. 

Sugar 

'Eggs 

Vanilla 

Lemons 

Gelatine 


10 

10 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

Clams 300 


pounds daily 

pounds daily 

pounds daily 

pounds daily 

dosen daily 

ounces daily 

dosen daily 

dosen  boxes weekly 

weekly 
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PREFACE. 

The  Sixth  New  York  Ktate  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection was  held  in  New  York  City,  November  14  to  16,  1905, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Nathan  Kijur  of  the  same  city,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

The  Conference  brought  together  about  five  hundred  persons 
interested  in  charitable  and  correctional  work,  to  listen  to  the 
valuable  and  instructive  addresses  and  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  Seventh  Conference  will  lie  held  in  Rochester,  November 
13  to  15,  1906,  with  Hon.  William  Mabon,  M.  !>.,  President  of  the 
Ktate  Commission  in  Lunacy,  as  President. 

Albany.  March.  1900. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Pbbbident, 
NATHAN  BIJUR,  34  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  ANDREWS,  Syracuse. 

DANIEL  B.  MURPHY,  Rochester.  R.  FULTON  CUTTING,  New  York. 

Secretaby, 
Hon.  GEORGE  MCLAUGHLIN,  The  Capitol,  Albany. 

Assistant  Secretaries, 

WELLINGTON  D.  IVES,  Albany. 

Hon.  P.  II.  BIRD,  New  York.  PORTER  R.  LEE,  Buffalo. 

Treasurer, 
FRANK  TUCKER,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Executive  Committee. 

NATHAN   BIJUR,  34   Nubsau   St.,   New   York,   President  of  the  Conference, 

Chairman,  ew  officio. 

Hon.   William   P.  Letchworth,  LL.D.,  lion.    George    McLaughlin,    Capitol, 

Portage.  Albany. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30  Broad  Frank    Tucker,    105    East    22nd    St., 

St.,  New  York.  New  York. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  31  Nassau  Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  Erie  Co.  Bk. 

St.,  New  York.  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Thomas    M.    Mulry,    643    West    21st  Hon.  Simon   \V.  Rosendale,  f>7  State 

St.,  New  York.  6t.,  Albany. 

Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Capitol,  Albany.  George  B.  Robinson,  416  Broome  St., 

New  York. 

Committee  on  Care  and  Relief  or  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York. 
William  H.  Allen,  New  York.  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  New  York. 

Miss  Eva  Booth,  New  York.  Edward  J.  Hussey,  Albany. 

James  F.  Boyle,  New  York.  Redmond  Keating,  New  York. 

Caryl  Coleman,  Pelham  Manor.  Mrs.  Max  Landsberg,  Rochester. 

Frank  P.  Cunnion,  New  York.  Clarence  V.  Lodge,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  William  Einstein,  New  York.  Rev.  I).  J.  McMahon,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Eisner,  Syracuse.  Mrs.  Jacob  Tf.  Schiff,  New   York. 

Hon.  Augustus  Floyd,  New  York. 
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Committee  on  Sick  and  Mentally  Defective. 


Chairman,  Hon.  William 
Hon.  R.  C.  Briggs,  Rome. 
K**v.  4.  H.  Conroy,  Ogdensburg. 
Mr*.  C.  E.  Grouse,  Syracuse. 
Hon.  George  E.  Dunham,  Utica. 
John  F.  FiUGerald,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Griffith,  Troy. 
Paul  Kennaday,  New  York. 
Hoffman  Miller,  New  York. 


Mabon,  M.  D.,  Albany. 

Hon.  James  H.  Tally,  New  York. 

Frederick  Peterson,  M  D.,  New  York. 

Henry  Solomon,  New  York. 

Hon.   Enoch    Vine   Stoddard,   M.   D., 

'Rochester. 
Hon.  My  lea  Tierney,  New  York. 
Isaac  Wallach,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Winspear,  Newark. 


Committee  on  Social  Betterment. 


Chairman,  Thomas  M. 
Dr.  David  Blauslein,  New  York. 
Rev.  J.  Devlin,  Chatcaugay. 
Miaa  Bertha  Framtdorf,  Syracuse. 
Miss  Emily  S.  Holmes,  Buffalo. 
Miss  Mary  P.  McHugh,  Albany. 
Mrs.  Joseph  J.  O'Donohiie,  New  York. 
Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  1).,  Sche- 
nectady. 
Miss   Julia  Riclinian,  New  York. 


Mulry,  New  York. 

Herbert    Livingston    Satterlee,    New 

York. 
Hon.  M.  J.  Scanlan,  New  York. 
Mrs.    Mary    K.    Simkhovitch,    New 

York. 
J.  W.  Sullivan,  New  York. 
Martin  L.  Whelan,  Tray. 
Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  New  York. 
Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff,  Brooklyn. 


Committee  on  Treatment  of  the  Criminal. 
Chairman,  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  New  York. 


Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  William  W.  Armstrong,  Roches- 
ter. 
Edmond  J.  Butler,  New  York. 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  Randall's  Island. 
George  Deyo,  Dannemora. 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Griffin,  White  Plains. 
Samuel  B.  Hamburger,  New  York. 


Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Brooklyn. 
Addison  Johnson,  Ossining. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lantry,  New  York. 
Hon.  Julius  M.  Mayer,  New  York. 
Hon.  Thomas  Murphy,  Buffalo. 
Mrs.  Marcia  Chace  Powell,  Ghent. 
(Jol.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Elmira. 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Welshe,  Auburn. 


Committee  on  Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children. 
Chairman,  Hon.  William  Church  Osborn,  New  York. 


Rev.  Nelson  H.  Baker,  West  Seneca. 
Richard  C.  Baker,  New  York. 
George  R.  Brown,  Yonkers. 
Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  New  York. 
Thomas  F.  Delaney,  Syracuse. 
John  R.  Hopkins,  Rochester. 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  New  York. 
Lafayette  L.  I»ng,  Buffalo. 


Mrs.  Frank  Mason  North,  New  York. 

R.  R.  Reeder,  Hastings. 

Simon  F.  Rothchild,  Brooklyn. 

l.eo  A.  Schlitzer,  Rochester. 

Louis  Stern,  New   York. 

William  J.  Waliis,  Albany. 

Rev.  Win.  J.  White,  D.  D,  Brooklyn. 
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Committer   on    Enforcement  of   Law   and  Elimination   of   Politics   in 
Charitable  and  Correctional  Work. 


Chairman,  William  O. 
John  J.  Barry,  New  York. 
Charles  Cauley,  Rochester. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York. 
Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  New  York. 
Mrs.  A.  Falker,  Syracuse. 
R.  L.  Fox,  Oneonta. 
Rev.  Adolph  Guttman,  Syracuse. 
Robert  Hunter,  New  York. 


Stillman,  M.  D.,  Albany. 

E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  New  York. 
George  McAneny,  New  York. 
Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  Syracuse. 
\V.  J.  McClusky,  Syracuse. 
Thomas  C.  Smith,  New  York. 
Howard  Townsend,  New  York. 
Mornay  Williams,  New  York. 


Local  Committee. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Vice-Chairman,  Hon.  Morgan  J.   O'Brien. 

Secretary,  Walter  E.  Krueai,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  Mills  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


Leo  Arnstein,  New  York  City. 

Felix  Adler,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Prof.  Joseph  Mayor  Asher,  New 

York  City. 
M.  E.  Bannin,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bijur,  New  York  City. 
David  Blaustein,  New  York  City. 
C.  Loring  Brace,  New  York  City. 
John  Byrne,  New  York  City. 
R.  Fulton  Cutting,  New  York  City. 
J*.  Ogden  Chisolm,  New  York  City. 
John  C.  Clark,  New  York  City. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  City. 
Charles  Dittman,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.    William    Einstein,    New    York 

aty. 

John  H.  Finley,  New  York  Ofcy. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York  aty. 
Stephen  Farrelly,  New  York  City. 
Homer  Folks,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.   Marietta  Fullerton,  New    York 

aty. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New  York  aty. 
Edward    J.    Gallagher,    M.    D.t    New 

York  aty. 
R.  W.  Gilder,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  New  York  City. 
William  Guggenheim,  New  York  aty. 
R.  W.  Hiller,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Hallock,  New  York  aty. 

40 


Rev.   Dr.    F.    de    Sola   Mendes,   New 

York  aty. 
Rev.    Dr.   H.    Pereira   Mendes,    New 

York  aty. 
Charles  Murray,  New  York  aty. 
Benno  Neuberger,  New  York  aty. 
Thomas    J.    O'Donohue,    New    York 

aty. 

N.  Taylor  Phillips,  New  York  aty. 
James  J.  Phelan,  New  York  aty. 
Herbert  Parsons,  New  York  aty. 
Mrs.    Herbert    Parsons,    New    York 

aty. 

Rev.  a  H.  Parkhurst,  New  York  aty. 
M.  Warley  Platzek,  New  York  aty. 
John  J.  Pulleyn,  New  York  aty. 
Julia   llichman,  New  York  aty. 
Jacob   A.   Riis,   Richmond   Hill,  New 

York  aty. 
D.   B.   St.   John   Roosa,   M.   D.,   New 

York  City. 
George  B.  Robinson,  New  York  aty. 
Herman  Ridder,  New  York  aty. 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  New  York  aty. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  New  York  aty. 
Rev.    Dr.    S.    Schulman,    New    York 

aty. 

Louis  Seligsberg,  New  York  aty. 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  New  York  aty. 
Joseph  Silverman,  D.   D.,  New  York 

aty. 
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Samuel    B.    Hamburger,    New    York 

City. 
Louis    A.    Heimsheimer,    New    York 

City. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hoadley,  D.  D.,  New  York 

City. 
Mrs.  Richard  March  Hoe,  New  York 

City. 
Robert  Hunter,  New  York  City. 
I.  S.  Isaacs,  New  York  City. 
Miss  A.  B.  Jennings,  New  York  City. 
Alexander  Johnson,  New   York  City. 
Leon  Kamaiky,  New   York  City. 
Isidore  S.  Korn,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Lee,  Irvington-on- 

the- Hudson. 
Mrs.  Leo  N.  Levi,  New  York  City. 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  New  York  City. 
Morris  Loeb,  New  York  City. 
Seth  Low,  New  York  City. 
Harris  Masliansky,  New  York  City. 
John  B.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 
Jul  in*  M.  Mayor,  New  York  City. 
George  McAneny,  New  York  City. 
M.  F.  McDermutt,  Brooklyn. 
John  McMahon.  Brooklyn. 
Edward  J.  McGuire,  New  York  City. 
James  McGovern,  New  York  City. 
Charles  F.  McKenna.  New  York  City. 


James  Speyer,  New  York  City. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York  City. 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  New  York  City, 
tienry  Solomon,  New  York  City. 
William    1.    Spiegelberg,    New    York 

City. 
Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  New  York  City. 
Isaac  Stern,  New  York  City. 
Leopold  Stern,  New  York  City. 
William  R.  Stewart,  New  York  City. 
Ernest  M.  Stires,  New  York  City. 
Howard  Townsend,  New  York  City. 
Alfred  J.  Talley,  New  Yonc  City. 
Richard  S.  Treacy,  New  York  City. 
V.    Sidney     Rothschild,    New    York 

City. 
Frank  Tucker,  New  York  City. 
Myles  Tierney,  New  York  City. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  New  York 

City. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  New  York  City. 
F.  L.  Wachenheim,  M.  D.,  New  York 

City. 
John    Seely    Ward,    Jr.,    New    York 

City. 
Mrs.    Schuyler    Warren,    New    York 

City. 
Mrs.  George  Waddington,  New  York 

City, 
.fames  M.  W  hi  ton,  New  York  City. 


Exkcutive  Committee  of  Local  Committee. 


Sidney  Borg. 
George  J.  Gillespie. 


John  D.  Crimmins. 
Isaac  N.   Seligman. 


Chairman,  R.   Bayard  Cutting. 
Secretary,  Walter  E.  Kruesi. 

P.  Tecumseh  Sherman. 
Paul  M.  Warburg. 
Wm.   .Jay   Schieffelin. 

Fi  x  anck  Com  m ittee. 

Howard  Townsev.l. 
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The  Reception  Committee. 


Chairman,  Mr. 
Dr.  John   Winters  Brannan. 
Mrs.  8.  C.  Borg. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen.   • 
Mrs.  William  U.  H.  Beede. 
Miss  Kate  G.  Broderick. 
Mrs.  Nathan  Bijur. 
Mr.  Arthur  von  Briesen. 
Mr.  R.  Bayard  Cutting. 
Mr.  K.  Fulton  Cutting. 
Mr.  John  Crane. 
Mr.  Eugene  Delano. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  de  Forest. 
Mr.  John  1*.  Faure. 
Rev.'Wm.  W.  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder. 
Rev.  Percey  S.  Urant. 
Mr.  George  J.  Gillespie. 
Miss  A.  B.  .Jennings. 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Rowland. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Hoguet. 
Mrs.  Richard  March  Hoe. 
Miss  A.  B.  Jennings. 
Mr.  William  Jay. 
Mr.  James  G.  Johnson. 
Mr.  L.  Laflin  Kellogg. 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Lavelle,  V.  (2. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  8.  I.ee. 
Mr.  Morris  Loeb. 
Ernst  J.  Lederle,  Ph.D. 
ivfr.  J.  E.  Newburger. 
Mr.  John  G.  Mil  burn. 


John  H.  Finley. 
Mr.  George  Macculloch  Miller. 
Dr.  Chas.  F.  McKenna. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Mulry. 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Philbin. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 
Mrs.  Beekman  de  Peyster. 
Dr.  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa. 
Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Mr.  George  B.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Herman  Ridder. 
Mr.  G.  L.  Rives. 
Mr.  Isaac  Stern. 
Mr.  Carl  Schurz. 
Rev.  Joseph  Silverman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer. 
Mr.  Wiltfam  Salomon. 
Mr.  VV.  R.  Stewart. 
Mrs.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 
Mr.  (iustav  H.  Schwab. 
Mr.  John  Seely  Ward,  Jr. 
Mr.  Morney  Williams. 
Mr.  Horace  White. 
Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler. 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald. 
Mr.  Louis  Windmuller. 
Mtk.  Paul  M.  Warburg. 
Mrs.  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Waddington. 
Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg. 
Mr.      and      Mrs.      Oswald      Garrison 
Villard. 


PROGRAM   OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

All  the  day  sessions  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

All  the  evening  sessions  were  held  in  Carnegie  Lyceum,  57th  Street  and 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  14,  1905. 
8:00  P.   M.     Opening  prayer — The  Most  Rev.   John   M.   Farley,   Archbishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. 
Address  by  Hon.  Frank  W.  Higgins,  Governor  of  the  State  of 

New  York. 
Address   of    welcome   on   behalf   of   the   city,    Hon.    George    B. 

McClellan,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Joseph  H.   Choate,  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee. 
Address   by   Edward   T.   Devine,   President  of   the  Thirty-third 

National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
Address  of  president,  Nathan  Bijur. 

Benediction — Rev.  John  P.  Peters  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 
10:00  p.m.     Reception  to  delegates  at  Banquet  Hall  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, adjoining  the  Carnegie  Lyceum. 

Wednesday  Morning,  November  15,  1005. 
Subject:  Care  and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. 
10:00  a.m.     General  business  of  the  Conference. 
10:30  a.m.     Report   of   the    Committee   on   the   Care   and   Relief   of    Needy 

Families    in    Their    Homes,    by    the    Chairman,    Dr.    Lee    K. 

Frank  el,  Manager  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  New  York 

City. 
10:50  a.  m.     Paper,  "  Agricultural  Colonies  as  a  Remedy  for  Dependence,"  by 

Miss  Evangeline  C.  Booth,  Commander  United  States  Forces, 

Salvation  Army,  New  York  City. 
11:10  A.  M.     Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  New  York  University, 

New  York  City. 
11:20  a.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
11:40  a.  m.     Paper  "Industrial  Removal  as  a   Remedy  for  Dependence,"  by 

Morris  D.  Waldman,  Assistant  Manager  Industrial   Removal 

Office,  New  York  City. 
12:00  M.        Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Frances  A.  Keller,  General  Manager 

Inter-Municipal  Committee  on  Household  Research,  New  York 

City. 
12:10  P.  M.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
12:30  p.m.     Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  November  15,  1905. 

Subject:  Sick  and  Mentally  Defective. 

2:30  p.m.     General  business  of  the  Conference. 

3:00  p.m.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sick  and  Mentally  Defective, 
by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  William  Mabon,  President  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  Albany,  N.  Y.  i 

3:20  p.m.  Paper,  "The  Care  of  the  Sick  Outside  of  Institutions,"  by  Dr. 
(Miss)  Bertha  A.  Rosenfeld,  St.  Rose's  Settlement,  New  York 
City. 

3:40  P.  M.  Discussion  opened  by  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  D.  D.,  New  York 
City. 

3:60  P.M.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

4 :  10  p.  M.  Paper,  "  The  Advantages  of  Accurate  and  Coordinated  Statis- 
tics in  Hospital  Work,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Pro- 
fessor of  Finance  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  of  New  York  University. 

4:30  p.m.  Discussion  opened  by  Frank  Tucker,  Vice-President  of  the 
Provident  Loan  Society,  New  York  City. 

4:40  P.  M.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

5:00  P.M.     Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 

Wednesday  Eveninu,  November  15,  1905. 

Subject:     Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children. 
8:00  p.m.     General  business  of  the  Conference. 

8:30  p.m.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dependent,  Neglected  and  Delin- 
quent Children,  by  the  Chairman,  William  Church  Osborn, 
President  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City. 
8:50  p.m.  Paper,  "Atypical  Children  in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Dr.  E.  D. 
Shinier,  District  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  New  York 
City. 
9:10  p.m.     Discussion  opened  by  John   H.   Finley,  President  of   the  College 

of  the  City  of  New  York. 
9:20  p.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
9:40  p.m.     Paper,  "The  Education  of  Dependent  Children  in  Institutions," 
by    R.    R.    Reeder,    Superintendent    of    the    Orphan    Asylum 
Society  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Hastings-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 
16:   00  p.m.     Discussion   opened   by   Rev.   Thomas   A.   Thornton,   D.    D.,    St. 

Gabriel's  Church,  New  York  City. 
10:10  p.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
10:30  r.  m.     Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 


Thursday  Morninu,  November  16,  1905. 

Subject:     Treatment  of  the  Criminal. 
10:00  a.m.     General  business  of  the  Conference. 
10:30  a.m.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  Treatment   of  the  Criminal,  by  the 

Chairman.  Samuel  .7.  Barrows,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 

Prison  Association,  of  New  York  City. 
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10:50  a.m.  Paper,  "The  Influence  of  Reformative  Treatment  upon  Crime/' 
by  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory, Elraira,  N.  Y. 

11:10  a.  m.    Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  William  0.  Stillman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

11:20  a.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

11:40  a.m.  Paper,  "Criminality  in  Children;  Some  Preventive  Measures," 
by  Charles  D.  Hilles,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

12:00  m.  Discussion  opened  by  Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Judge  Children's 
Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

12:10  p.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

12:30  p.  m.     Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  November  16,  1905. 
Subject:     Social  Betterment. 

2:30  p.m.     General  business  of  the  Conference. 

3:00  p.m.     Report  of  Committee  on  Social  Betterment,  by  the  Chairman, 

Thomas  M.  Mulry,  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  Society  of 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  New  York  City. 
3:20  p.m.     Paper,  "The  Settlement  Movement;    Its  Purposes,  Benefits  and 

Defects,"  by  Mrs.  Melvin  P.  Porter,  of  Neighborhood  House, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
3:40  p.m.     Discussion   opened  by   Samuel   T.   Dutton,   Professor   of   School 

Administration,  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City. 
3:50  p.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
4 :  10  P.  M.     Pnper,  "  Some  Conditions  Affecting  the  Homes  of  the  Poor,"  by 

John  J.  Fitzgerald,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 

de  Paul,  New  York  City. 
4:30  p.m.     Discussion  opened  by  Herbert  Livingston  Satterlee,  of  the  Sea 

men's  Institute,  New  York  City. 
4:40  p.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
5:00  p.m.     Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 

Thursday  Evening,  November  16,  1905. 

Subject:      Enforcement  of  Law  and   Elimination   of   Politics   in   Charitable 
and  Correctional  Work. 

8:00  p.m.     General  business  of  the  Conference. 

8:30  p.m.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Enforcement  of  Law  and  Elimina- 
tion of  Politics  in  Charitable  and  Correctional  Work,  by  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

8:50  P.M.  Paper,  "The  Enforcement  of  the  Factory  Law,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Child  Labor,"  by  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  New 
York  City. 

9:10  p.m.     Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  New  York  City. 

9:20  p.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

9:40  p.m.  Paper,  "Legislation  for  Social  Betterment,"  by  Hon.  James  T. 
Rogers,  Member  of  the  Assembly,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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10:00  p.m.  Discussion  opened  by  Hon.  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Jewish  Protectory 
and  Aid  Society,  New  York  City. 

10:10  p.m.     General  discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

10:20  p.m.     Miscellaneous  business  of  the  Conference. 

Friday,  November  17,  1905. 
Arrangements  were  perfected  whereby  delegates,  under  competent  guidance, 
visited  the  various  institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  they  were 
interested.     Appropriate  application  cards  were  furnished  at  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Conference,  Room  303,  No.  105  iSast  Twenty-second  Street. 


THE  SIXTH  NEW  YORK    STATE  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 


FIRST  SESSION. 
Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  Ik,  8  P.  M. 

President  Bijur:  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  will  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer. 

Archbishop  Farley:  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.  O  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God !  grant  unto  us  assembled  here  in  the  name  of  the  charity  so 
dear  to  Thee,  an  increase  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity ;  and  as 
Thou  hast  laid  upon  us  a  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
self,  grant  to  us  light  to  see  the  full  measure  of  that  obligation 
and  vouchsafe  to  us  from  on  high  strength  to  fulfill  our  duty  in 
that  regard.  Direct,  O  Lord,  all  the  deliberations  of  this  conven- 
tion, that  they  may  tend  to  the  uplifting  of  the  lowly  and  the  heal- 
ing of  the  suffering,  and  that  they  may  make,  above  all,  for  Thy 
greater  honor  and  glory  and  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls, 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name.  Thy  Kingdom  comic,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive 
us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever,  Amen. 

President  Bijur:  I  regret  to  say  that  Governor  Higgins,  who 
has  remained  in  New  York  especially  to  be  present  this  evening, 
has  been  prevented  from  coining  by  an  unforeseen  contingency 
against  which  no  provision  could  have  been  made,  but  I  carry  his 
personal  assurance  that  his  sympathies  are  with  us  and  that  he 
sincerely  wishes  that  hia  presence  were  here  too,  as  the  following 
letter  shows : 
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albemarle  hotel, 
madison  square  west, 

NEW    YORK. 

Mr.  Nathan  Bijur, 

President,  etc., 

Carnegie  Lyceum. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bijur: 

I  regret  to  state  that  an  unforeseen  contingency  of  which  yon 
are  now  aware,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection this  evening. 

I  sincerely  desired  an  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  have 
been  rendering  to  the  State  such  valuable  aid  in  solving  the 
problems  connected  with  the  care  of  our  unfortunates.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  had  in  such  a 
large  measure  their  confidence  and  cooperation  in  these  matters 
of  mutual  interest,  and  1  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  express 
iny  appreciation  and  my  hope  that  your  meeting  will  prove  of 
great  interest  and  value. 

I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)         Frank   W.  Higoins.* 

November  14,  1905. 

As  to  our  Mayor.  7  think  1.  need  scarcely  present  any  prolonged 
apology  for  his  absence,  ltecause  the  audience  here  knows  that  he 
has  been  under  such  straw  and  strain  within  the  past  few  days 
that  a  much -needed  rest  must  be  accorded  to  him ;  and  we  ought 
(as  7  am  sure  we  do)  to  excuse  him;  but  he  has  atoned  for  hi« 
absence  by  sending  to  us  as  his  personal  representative,  and  also 
as  the  representative  of  the  city,  Commissioner  Darlington,  upon 
whom  1  shall  call  for  a  few  remarks. 

Address  ok  Welcome  by  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington. 
Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  represent  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  on  this  occasion,  and 

•Note:  The  "unforeseen  contingency"  which  prevented  the  attendance  of 
Gov.  Higgins  at  the  Conference  whh  a  sudden  and  severe  indisposition,  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  Governor  desired  to  keep  from  the  public  temporarily, 
in  order  not  to  BeceHWirily  nlarm  the  member*  of  the  family,  who,  at  the 
moment,  were  at  Olean. 
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to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  this-  imperial  city  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  to  nte  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  such  a  gathering  should  be  held  here,  for,  if  any  city  is  noted 
for  any  one  thing,  New  York  is  distinguished  the  world  over  be- 
cause of  her  charities,  for  the  reason  that  her  citizens  are  ready  to 
respond  to  every  call  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  The 
enumeration  of  these  charities  covers  everything  that  will  uplift 
;md  restore  the  distressed.  Its  throbs  of  pity  know  no  nationality, 
recognize  no  creed.  Ever  flowing  and  boundless,  its  philan- 
thropies are  unlimited. 

With  its  ever  enlarging  wealth  we  have  increased  monuments 
to  the  generosity  of  her  citizens,  more  and  finer  hospitals  with 
every  modern  appliance,  more  homes  for  the  aged  and  indigent, 
more  asylums,  more  libraries,  more  and  wealthier  organizations 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  infirm,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  liberality  and  hospitality 
of  this  city  has  been  traditional  for  generations. 

How  appropriate,  then,  is  your  sojourn  here.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  you,  because  you  are  gathered  together  not  for  your 
amusement  or  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
from  each  other  suggestions  of  letter  methods  and  more  wisdom 
for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted. 

This  body,  comprising  persons  of  intelligence  and  influence  and 
devotion  to  public  service,  will  serve  the  world  with  ideas  that 
are  of  value  and  interest  to  all  mankind.  Surely  no  other  work 
becomes  us  so  well ;  and  we  hope  that  the  outcome  will  realize  the 
words  of  Tennyson : 

"  Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free 
The  larger  heart  and  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  Darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring   in   the   Christ  that   is   to    be." 

Pardon  me  if  with  these  words  of  welcome  I  trespass  upon  your 
time  to  speak  a  little  of  the  work  itself.  There  are  those  who 
frown  upon  the  work  of  associations,  such  as  are  represented  here, 
and  in  fact  upon  all  theorists,  and  laud  practice  at  the  expense  of 
theory ;  but  all  work  is  the  embodiment  of  some  theory. 

It  is  well  to  be  vigorously  and  practically  useful,  but  intelli- 
gence is  needed  to  guide  and  direct  that  usefulness;  and  it  is  in 
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such  bodies,  that  we  expect  to  obtain  our  guidance  in  practical 
work.    The  wisdom  then  of  such  meetings  cannot  be  doubted. 

It  is  great  to  relieve  suffering;  but  greater  far  to  search  out 
and  remove  the  causes  of  disease,  penury  and  crime. 

The  true  worker  is  one  who  can  say  with  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
"  Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men."  He  is  one  who 
hates  to  see  a  fellow  sick,  hates  to  see  a  child  rickety  and  pale, 
hates  ignorance,  prejudice,  neglect  and  poverty,  and  all  the  misery 
and  crime  that  springs  from  these  conditions. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  as  your  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee the  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  me.  It  is  a  worthy  honor, 
worthily  bestowed,  and  an  office  that  has  been  worthily  admin- 
istered. 

In  the  name  of  the  Mayor  I  bid  you  welcome  and  good  cheer 
in  common  with  all  our  fellow  citizens.  I  not  only  welcome 
you  but  congratulate  you  upon  so  large  a  gathering  in  so  just 
a  cause. 

When  I  see  this  audience  all  interested  in  helping  their  fellow 
creatures,  I  feel  like  exclaiming  with  Shakespeare's  Miranda: 

"  O,  wonder, 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here, 
O,  brave  new  world,  that  has  such  people  in  it." 

President  Bijur:  After  knowing  now  that  we  are  all  offi- 
cially welcome  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
give  us  particular  pleasure  to  hear  that  we  are  welcome  not  merely 
officially  but  also  just  simply  welcome.  That  welcome  I  know  will 
be  tendered  to  us  by  one  to  whose  renown  no  official  position  can 
add  lustre,  yet  who  is  one  of  us,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Delegates  (for  1  believe  you  are  all 
delegates  to  this  conference) — After  the  very  handsome  manner  in 
which,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  the  city.  Commissioner  Dar- 
lington haft  welcomed  you,  it  would  seem  altogether  superfluous 
that  any  more  words  of  welcome  should  be  addressed  to  you;  but 
I  am  instructed,  as  the  Chairman,  I  believe,  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  to  perform  very  briefly  that  pleasing 
duty.    The  real  object  of  the  meeting,  of  course,  is  to  listen  to  the 
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President's  address,  in  which  he  will  review  the  whole  course  of 
charities  throughout  the  great  State  of  New  York  for  the  year 
that  has  elapsed  since  last  your  conference  assembled,  and  I 
should  feel  \ery  guilty  if  I  trespassed  at  all  upon  the  time  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  that.  But  you  are  very  welcome,  especially 
those  of  you  who  have  come  from  outside  the  city  of  New  York 
from  the  length  and  breadth  of  this?  great  State.  You  come  here 
in  a  very  eventful  week,  and  you  help  to  make  it  more  eventful. 
The  Prince  and  the  British  Squadron,  the  Horse  Show  and  the 
Charities  Conference,  all  in  one  week,  are  quite  as  much  as  New 
York  can  stand;  and  yet,  although  comparisons  are  odious,  I 
would  like  to  be  pointed  to  any  other  attraction  that  shall  rival 
that  of  this  gathering  and  of  the  work  that  it  has  to  do. 

This  great  business  of  a  State  conference  of  charities,  public 
and  private,  has  come  into  existence  during  my  absence,  and  since 
1  last  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meetings  of  any  of  these 
charitable  institutions;  before  it  was  organized — and  it  is  organ- 
ization that  accomplishes  everything — the  help  that  was  tendered 
to  our  great  and  small  institutions  of  charities  and  correction 
throughout  the  State  was  individual,  spontaneous,  unorganized; 
and  yet  we  had  several  voluntary  institutions  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that,  as  1  think,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  doing  of  the 
work  which  has  been  taken  up  and  supplemented  and  carried  on 
with  still  greater  force  and  vigor  by  this  State  conference,  in  its 
sessions  from  year  to  year.  We  had  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, a  society  with  which  it  was  my  happy  fortune  for  many 
years  to  be  connected,  a  voluntary  union  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
gathered  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  administration  of  char- 
ity in  the  public  institutions  throughout  the  State,  and  certainly 
for  many  years  it  filled,  as  it  still  continues  to  fill,  a  very  large 
place  in  the  administration  of  charity  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

And  then  -there  was  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  is  also 
still  existing  in  full  foice  and  vigor,  which  did  very  much  for 
all  that  pertained  to  the  children  of  the  city  and  the  State  and 
whose  work  has  now  been  supplemented  and  increased  even  by  the 
results  of  these  conferences. 

There  was  also  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  one  of  the 
most  noble,  most  effective,  most  useful  organizations  for  charity 
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that  ever  has  been  devised.  It  helps  to  make  every  other  charity 
more  useful  and  more  effective.  We  held  last  night  a  memorial 
meeting,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  Lowell, 
whose  name  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  honor  in  a  meeting  like 
this,  made  up  of  the  representatives  and  the  friends  of  charity 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  because  if  she  had  done  nothing  else 
than  found  that  institution,  she  would  have  been  worthy  of  ever- 
lasting praise.  She  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  charitable 
work  that  we  have  known  in  the  State  of  New  York.  She  is  a 
very  great  loss  to  the  city  and  the  State,  and  I  was  very  much 
pleased  last  night  to  be  assured  that  a  suitable  memorial  of  her 
and  of  her  great  work  in  this  city  and  State  will,  by-and-by,  be 
established  in  this  city. 

You  come  together  for  very  great  purposes:  To  discuss  and 
form  conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  all  the  good  pos- 
sible for  the  suffering,  the  unfortunate  and  the  sinful,  who  are  not 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  hardly  know  which  department 
represented  by  the  Conference  is  entitled  to  greatest  considera- 
tion. I  think  I  can  see,  from  the  little  opportunity  of  observation 
that  I  have  had  since  I  returned,  that  already  the  five  or  six  meet- 
ings of  this  Conference,  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  have 
had  a  very  marked  effect,  and  if  I  mistake  not  it  has  more  than 
justified  the  designs  and  intentions  of  those  who  first  brought  it 
into  being.  It  has  solved  the  old  problem  of  rival  and  separate 
action  between  different  creeds  and  religions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  charity,  which  was  in  itself  a  great  evil. 

Year*s  ago,  we  heard  of  Protestant  institutions  taking  care  only 
of  their  people;  of  Hebrew  institutions  and  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions; but  the  effect  and  the  special  merit  of  thiw  Conference  has 
been,  and  it  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  as  its  work  in  years 
to  come  goes  on,  and  its  merits  are  made  manifest,  that  it  brings 
together  men  of  all  creeds  from  all  parts,  all  sections  of  the  State, 
in  support  of  the  one  great  object  of  the  Conference,  charity 
itself. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  great  thing  to  have  accomplished.  There 
is  nothing  like  working  all  together,  and  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
jurious and  prejudicial  as  to  have  selfish  rivalry  and  contests  of 
ambition  and  &t  niggle  for  priority,  to  see  which  shall  get  ahead  of 
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the  others  in  the  division,  for  instance,  of  public  and  private 
bounty  that  is  provided  for  charitable  work. 

Another  result,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Conference  has  already 
accomplished,  is  the  devising  and  establishment  of  better,  of  more 
economical  and  effective  methods  of  doing  the  work  that  each  one 
of  these  charitable  institutions,  public  and  private,  has  to  do. 
There  is  nothing  like  discussion,  vigorous  and  general  discussion 
at  a  conference  which  brings  together  the  men  and  the  women  of 
different  faiths  and  different  habits  and  practices,  but  who  are 
personally  engaged  in  conducting  charitable  institutions  each  in 
its  own  way  to  eliminate  by  common  consent  the  best  method.  In 
that  I  think  this  Conference  has  already  shown  its  usefulness  to 
a  very  large  extent. 

One  thing  more,  it  has  widened  the  area  of  charity,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  very  much,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  number  of  givers. 
I  can  remember  the  time,  and  T  think  our  chairman  (although 
he  pretends  to  be  a  little  younger  than  I  am)  can  remember  the 
lime  when  the  number  of  givers  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  very 
much  more  limited  than  it  is  now,  and  every  subscription  that 
was  passed  around  for  any  charity  would  show  the  names  of  a 
very  moderate  number,  not  exceeding  a  very  few  hundred,  who 
did  all  the  giving  that  was  expected  from  private  sources.  Now 
the  area  is  very  much  enlarged.  The  result  of  these  conferences 
is  to  interest  a  great  many  more  people,  to  make  them  understand 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  work  and  to  give,  and  it  is  making  this 
city  of  New  York,  as  Commissioner  Darlington  has  said,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  famous  citieB  in  the  world  for  the  extent 
and  efficiency  of  its  charities.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  we  have 
a  charity,  a  separate  special  charity,  for  every  infirmity  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  for  every  vice,  for  every  sin,  for  every  frailty ;  and  a* 
new  infirmities  develop,  as  new  diseases  arise,  the  number  of  these 
charitable  institutions  will  go  on  increasing,  so  that  we  may  ex- 
pect that  before  long  there  will  be  established  in  the  city  of  New 
York  an  asylum  for  broken-down  bridge  players,  for  which  there 
will  be  room  and  need  if  the  universal  devotion  to  that  fascinat- 
ing game  continues. 

But  I  am  rather  infringing  upon  the  province  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   He  shakes  his  head,  but  I  know  in  his  heart  he  is  longing 
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to  deliver  the  message*  the  real  and  valuable  message  that  awaits 
you.  He  is  a  little  jealous  of  me  for  occupying  so  much  of  your 
time  and  attention,  and  I  beg  his  pardon  for  my  offense.  On  be- 
half of  the  Local  Committee,  I  bid  you  a  most  cordial  greeting. 
We  have  no  great  banquets  to  which  to  invite  you;  we  cannot 
offer  to  take  you  to  Coney  Island  at  this  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  but  we  welcome  you  with  grateful  hearts  and  with  full  sym- 
pathy for  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  grateful  because 
you  have  come  such  distances  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  this 
Conference,  and  full  of  sympathy  for  the  earnest  purpose  that 
you  bring  with  you  to  make  this  Conference  more  useful,  more 
strong,  more  important  even  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  charity  which  binds  all  good 
men  together. 

President  Biji:r:  It  were  ungrateful  and  ungracious  if  the 
child  did  not  accord  due  recognition  to  the  parent,  and  so  we, 
to-night,  of  this  Conference,  will  welcome  the  words  of  wis- 
dom from  our  mother,  the  National  Conference,  represented  here 
by  its  President,  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine. 

Address  by  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine,  General  Secretary, 
Charity   Organization   Society. 

On  l>ehalf  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities*  and  Correc- 
tion I  extend  to  the  New  York  State  Conference  very  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  the  opening  of  this,  its  sixth  session;  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  committees  of  the  Conference  on  the  program  which 
they  have  prepared;  to  the  Local  Committee,  on  the  success  of 
this  meeting;  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  having  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  through  the  initial  stages  these  most  successful 
and  useful  gatherings,  and  to  the  members  of  this  Conference  for 
what  is  in  store  for  them  to-night  and  through  the  next  two  days. 
And  having  done  this  with  all  my  heart,  may  1  proceed  at  once, 
aa  it  is  expected  that  1  shall,  to  exploit  to  the  full  the  opportu- 
nity which  you  have  given  me  in  behalf  of  the  National  body 
over  which  I  have  the  great  honor  to  preside  this  year,  and  which 
aims  to  do  for  the  country  at  large  and  its  social  and  charitable 
interests  what  the  State  Conference  does  within  its  own  geo- 
graphical limits. 
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This  is  a  great  country !  .Lift  your  thoughts  for  a  moment  to 
its  vast  extent.  It  is  my  duty  to  speak  for  Oregon  and  California, 
for  Texas  and  Florida ;  for  the  nearer  south,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; for  New  England  and  the  middle  west;  for  this  Empire 
State,  where  the  number  of  those  who  go  down  in  life's  struggle 
is  so  pitifully  large,  but  where  there  is  still  a  warm  heart  and  an 
arm  that  is  quick  to  strike  for  justice;  and  I  speak  also,  and,  in  a 
sense,  more  especially  for  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia where  the  conference  meets  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  beauti- 
ful month  of  May — for  Philadelphia,  that  cradle  of  American  in- 
dependence which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  beginnings 
of  our  national  history  and  where  there  has  been  in  progress 
under  our  eyes  within  the  past  few  months  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  struggles  for  a  new  kind  of  political 
freedom,  even  more  essential  to  our  American  manhood  than  that 
national  independence  for  which  our  fathers  declared  in  Phil- 
adelphia nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  National  Conference,  while,  of  course, 
taking  no  stand  as  between  individuals  or  parties,  will,  neverthe- 
less, be  able  to  contribute  something  to  that  civic  awakening 
which  is  taking  place  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  in  a  thousand 
other  communities  is  already  overdue,  and  something  also  to 
those  efforts  for  a  more  human  and  progressive  administration 
of  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  for  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  are  con- 
stantly and  vigorously  at  work. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  city  and  State  in  which  we  meet  that 
are  to  profit  by  the  Conference.  If  we  accomplish  anything  for 
them  it  will  be  because,  by  the  very  same  frank  speech  and  inter- 
change of  views ;  by  the  same  serious  study  of  our  common  prob- 
lems; by  the  same  sincere  attempts  to  free  ourselves  from  bad 
traditions  and  prejudices  and  narrow  views,  we  accomplish  some- 
thing for  each  other  and  ourselves. 

The  National  Conference,  conceived  nobly,  appreciated  for  what 
it  is — a  great  national  institution — will  have  a  marvelous  power 
to  enlarge  our  horizon,  to  destroy  our  provincialism,  and  to  en- 
able us  to  look  at  our  charitable  and  social  problems  from  a 
national  standpoint.  It  is  our  plain  duty  to  carry  to  the  Na- 
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tional  Conference  an  enthusiasm  for  our  on  methods,  oor  own 
discoveries,  oar  own  ideas.  Here  are  many  features  of  our 
charitable  and  correctional  system  in  which  we  have  evetr  reaaon 
to  take  pride  and  satisfaction.  It  is  equally  a  duty  with  an  open 
and  inquiring  mind  to  understand  the  ideas,  to  adopt  the  better 
method*,  to  assimilate  into  our  own  system  the  really  valuable 
contributions  which  may  come  from  other  states.  It  is  oor  duty. 
if  there  are  gross  failures  and  neglected  needs  in  our  communi- 
ties, to  confess  them  in  contrition  and  sorrow  in  the  National 
Conference,  and  to  learn  how  others  have  removed  the  equal  dis- 
grace, or  whether  they  also  bring  their  failures  to  heap  higher 
the  national  disgrace. 

We  are  naturally  prone  in  all  these  gatherings  to  dwell  upon 
our  successes,  and  to  hide  our  failures,  but  wisdom  counsels  that 
we  look  them  both  steadily  and  courageously  in  the  face,  and  the 
State  and  National  Conferences  give  us  the  golden  opportunity 
to  do  both  with  the  least  danger  and  the  greatest  expectation  of 
benefit 

It  is  the  firm  determination  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely national,  from  the  opening  addresses  to  the  last  section 
meeting;  that  it  shall  know  no  sectarianism,  no  cliques  or  parti- 
sanship, no  favoritism,  no  underhanded  politics,  no  petty  person- 
alities. I  do  not  mean  that  these  things  have  been  present  in 
earlier  conferences.  If  they  had  been,  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  predict  their  absence  in  Philadelphia.  But  there  are  those 
perhaps  who  need  this  assurance  and  whose  help  the  Conference 
needs  to  make  the  assurance  good.  I  pledge  the  administration 
of  the  Conference  to  that  same  breadth  of  policy,  and  that  same 
catholicity  of  free  discussion  to  which  we  are  accustomed  hare 
in  the  State  Conference,  and  I  confidently  summon  my  colleagues 
of  every  religious  faith,  of  every  political  party,  of  every  type 
of  charitable  and  social  endeavor  to  come  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  to  come  for  the  entire  week  that  it  is  in  session, 
and  participate  in  its  deliberations,  to  acquaint  our  friends 
from  other  states  with  the  good  things  which  we  have  in  the 
Empire  State,  and  to  take  from  them  in  turn  the  good  things 
which  they  are  in  position  to  give  us. 
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You  need  the  National  Conference  and  the  National  Conference 
needs  you.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  delegation  of 
five  hundred  members  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference.  To  you,  Mr.  President,  and  those  who  are 
associated  with  you  in  the  Jewish  institutions  of  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  I  look  with  confidence  for  a  fifth  of  that 
number.  To  you,  Mr.  Mulry,  and  your  associates  in  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  in  the  Catholic  institutions  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York,  I  look  for  at  least  another  fifth  of 
the  delegation,  and  I  think  that  one  hundred  is  a  very  modest 
estimate  of  the  number  that  you  will  bring.  To  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  the  State  charitable  institutions,  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  State,  I  look 
for  another  hundred.  To  the  charity  organization  societies  of 
New  York  and  Buffalo  and  the  remaining  agencies  such  as  asso- 
ciations for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  city  mis- 
sion societies,  and  others  which  have  to  do  with  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  with  all  their  army  of  professional  and  volunteer 
workers,  we  may  certainly  look  for  one  hundred  delegates;  and 
from  the  Protestant  institutions  and  agencies  dealing  with  the 
sick,  with  children,  with  the  aged — and  from  the  whole  body  of 
public-spirited  citizens  we  may  surely  look  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  round  out  my  proposed1  delegation  of  five  hundred  citizens 
of  the  Empire  State. 

The  National  Conference  next  year  will  be  held  at  your  very 
doors;  the  expenses  will  be  at  the  minimum;  the  benefits  to  you 
and  the  cause  in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  at  the  maxi- 
mum.   You  are  very  heartily  invited  to  come. 

Chairman  Bijur:  We  have  all  known  and  esteemed  Professor 
Devine  so  long  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  charity  workers,  that  it 
is  hardly  surprising  to  find  him  a  success  even  in  the  capacity  of 
advance  agent  for  a  rival  organization.  I  have  but  one  criticism 
to  make  of  what  Dr.  Devine  has  said  here  this  evening.  He  said 
he  spoke  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  for  Oregon,  and  I 
thought  of  the  words  of  Longfellow,  "  Why  don't  you  speak  for 
yourself,  John?  "  For  we  have  someone  from  Oregon  here.  The 
west  wind  that  has  blown  such  cool  breezes  to  us  has  also  borne 
in  a  messenger,  an  unexpected, one,  to  this  Conference  of  Chari- 
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ties.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  live  up  to  the  principle  of  "  The 
King  is  dead,  long  live  the  King; "  and  just  because  the  Thirty- 
second  Annual  Conference  of  Charities,  held  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  finished  its  session,  and  is  dead,  to  exalt  the  Thirty-third 
above  all  things  and  forget  the  Thirty-second.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  the  success  of  the  Thirty-second  National  Confer- 
ence at  Portland,  Oregon,  was  due,  is  with  us  to-night;  I  shall 
ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  say  just  one  or  two  words  as  a 
message  from  the  Far  West — the  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Address  by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  service  which 
we  of  the  West  performed  at  the  last  National  Conference,  was 
to  listen  to  the  almost  interminable  speeches  of  the  delegates  of 
both  sexes  from  the  East,  and  this  service,  laborious  as  it  was, 
was  not  without  importance.  In  addition,  we  of  Oregon  supplied 
Mt.  Hood  in  all  its  glory  and  arranged  to  keep  the  majestic  Co- 
lumbia flowing  downstream  during  the  period  of  the  Conference. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Conference  City  was  scented  with  the 
fragrance  of  thousands  of  matchless  Portland  roses  and  when  the 
Eastern  delegates  descended  to  earth  and  material  things,  we 
ministered  to  their  palates  by  spreading  before  them  the  most 
toothsome  of  Oregon  delicacies,  Chinook  salmon.  I  remember 
one  day,  while  riding  by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Port- 
land, in  which  the  Conference  was  held,  to  have  heard  two  of  my 
fellow-passengers  discussing  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Said  one,  "  Do  you  know  the  object  of  the  meeting  in 
yonder  church?"  "Why,  of  course!  That  is  a  meeting  of  a  lot 
of  men  and  women  whose  business  it  is  always  to  mind  other 
people's  business." 

Understanding,  as  I  do,  that  since  the  election  of  last  Tuesday, 
heresies  have  become  orthodox  and  almost  fashionable  in  New 
York,  it  may  not  be  too  perilously  radical  for  me  to  say  that  as  a 
result  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
recently  held  in  Portland,  we  hope  in  the  very  near  future  to 
reach  the  point  at  which  you  left  off — or  were  jumped  off — some 
time  ago.     In  a  word,  we  are  planning  for  the  inauguration 
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through  legislative  enactment  of  a  State  Board'  of  Charities  to 
which  board  shall  be  intrusted  the  regulation  of  the  public,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  private,  charities  of  the  State.  Time  was 
when  we  were  agreed  that  the  bane,  of  penal  institutions  was  the 
fact  that  the  prisons  were  in  politics,  but  now  we  are  beginning 
to  reverse  things  and  we  find  that  the  reverse  works  to  the  good  of 
politics  and  prisons  alike,  namely,  the  sending  of  some  politicians 
to  prison.  As  some  politicians  get  into  the  prisons,  we  shall  find 
prisons  getting  out  of  politics. 

The  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  this  State,  and 
all  the  other  states,  and  most  especially  the  National  Conference, 
are  doing  a  mighty  work  for  the  nation.  I  remember  that  at  the 
last  biennial  session  of  the  legislature  and  the  session  previous 
thereto,  when  we,  the  busybodies  of  the  Oregon  State  Conference, 
were  preparing  bills  for  presentation  to  the  legislature  of  our 
State,  we  invariably  appealed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  and  the  collateral  proceedings  of  the  State  Confer- 
ences, in  order  to  ascertain,  and  be  guided  by,  the  highest  pos- 
sible standards  in  legislative  theory  and  daily  practice  alike. 
For  my  part,  I  have  come  to  learn  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  one  year  form  the  basis  of  the  legisla- 
tive enactments  of  the  following  year.  Whether  an  improvement 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law  is  contemplated,  or  the  introduction  of 
the  parole  law  and  indeterminate  sentence  method  is  planned,  ' 
it  is  to  the  leaders  of  the  State  Conference  of  this  or  other  states 
to  whom  we  of  the  newer  country  turn  for  help  and  guidance. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say  one  word  about  what  appears  to  me 
to  be,  after  all,  the  inspiration  of  the  higher  charity  represented, 
and,  in  turn,  furthered,  by  this  State  Conference?  The  higher 
charity,  I  apprehend,  stands  for  three  things,  the  rationalizing, 
the  ethicizing,  the  unifying  of  charity.  The  rationalizing  of  char- 
ity means  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  the  unwisdom  of  that 
careless  charity*which,  according  to  Huxley,  blesses  neither  him 
who  gives,  nor  him  who  receives.  We  have  come  to  agree,  more- 
over, with  the  Roman  philosopher,  who  holds  that  no  man  can  be 
kept  erect  by  others  and  that  all  his  fellow-men  can  do  for  him, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  to  help  him  to  stand  erect. 
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In  the  next  place,  charity  is  beginning  to  be  ethicized,  to  be  pro- 
foundly moral  ized.  In  an  earlier  age,  man  actually  declared  with 
the  poet,  "This  is  no  world  in  which  to  pity  men."  A  mighty 
and  steadying  sense  of  responsibility  is  coming  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  nation  in  our  day  and  there  are -unmistakable  signs 
of  the  rise  of  a  new  conscience,  inspiring  the  attitude  of  our  gen- 
eration towards  the  so-called  unfit  and  unfortunate,  the  vicious 
and  depraved  whom,  in  other  days,  we  stigmatized  as  life's  fail- 
ures and  incurables.  To-day  we  are  unready  to  admit  that  any 
man  is  a  ho^less  failure ;  we  hold  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
man  or  woman  to  be  irredeemably  defective.  The  men  who  are 
in  most  close  and  constant  contact  with  what  are  known  as  the 
criminal  classes  would  be  the  last  to  acknowledge  that  any  man 
may  be  an  irreparable  failure  in  the  moral  world,  and  it  is  they 
who  urge  the  adoption  by  the  American  people  of  a  moral  bank- 
ruptcy act,  which  shall  give  the  failures  of  life  another  chance 
and  yet  another  and  another  still.  Coincident  with  the  ethiciza- 
tion  of  charity,  service  is  become  the  sacramental  word  of  our 
age.  We  are  coming  to  understand  the  significance  of  Words- 
worth's immortal  line, 

"A  deep  distress  has  humanized  my  soul/' 

The  deepest  mortality  lies  in  the  lessening  of  human  sorrow,  in 
the  abatement  of  human  misery.  We  catch  an  echo  of  the  same 
core-truth  in  Goethe's  word, 

"  Eln  ganzer  Welthelt  Jammer  fasst  mlch  an." 

But  in  order  that  there  may  be  real  service,  service  true  and 
efficient,  there  must  be  cooperation  and  the  higher  organized 
charity  is  the  outcome  of  cooperation.  Has  it  occurred  to  yon 
that  another  conference  is  assembling  to-night  in  your  city, — the 
Interchurch  Conference  on  Federation?  Without  wishing  to 
say  unpleasant  things,  let  me  point  out  to  you  the  vital  difference 
between  the  Interchurch  Conference  on  Federation  assembled  to- 
night and  your  own  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. In  religious  circles  we  frequently  speak  of  "  union  service,'* 
meaning  thereby  a  service  in  which  representatives  of  various 
churches  unite  long  enough  to  sing  some  undoctrinal  hymns  and 
offer  up  some  dogma-barring  prayers,  after  which  adjournment  is 
usually  taken  for  a  term  of  months,  oftener  of  years.    The  term 
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"  union  service  "  might,  following  the  counsel  of  John  Ruskin,  be 
applied  more  fittingly,  I  take  it,  to  the  meeting  of  to-night,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
This  is  a  union  service,  a  union  of  those  who  are  daily  rendering 
common  service  to  the  common  race,  serving  and  served  alike  be- 
ing children  of  the  common  Father.  The  Interchurch  Conference 
on  Federation  has  chosen,  for  reasons  probably  satisfactory  to 
itself,  though  certainly  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  me,  to  ex- 
clude from  its  deliberations  such  men  as  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  John  D.  Long.  This  Conference,  this  Federation,  excludes  no 
one.  The  hand  of  Divine  fellowship  it  extends  to  everyone  who 
may  be  moved  to  participate  in  the  serving  and  saving  of  man. 
This  Conference  is  made  up  of  disciples  of  every  church  of  deed, 
disciples  of  the  church  universal,  looking  to  the  dawning  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  highest  charity  which  is  justice  and  that  highest 
justice  which  is  charity, — on  earth.  God  speed  this  divine  serv- 
ice; may  this  divinest  of  services  be  blessed. 

President  Bijur:  The  very  efficient  secretary  of  our  Local 
Committee,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Kruesi,  reminds  me  to  say  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Reception  Committee  have  tendered 
a  reception  to  the  visiting  delegates  this  evening,  and  begs  them 
to  go  to  the  room  on  the  right  before  they  leave,  for  purposes  that 
you  may  well  guess, — for  let  me  say  to  you,  that  when  Mr. 
Kruesi  is  not  busy  attending  to  the  work  of  the  committee  or 
looking  after  me,  he  seems  to  be  looking  about  for  something 
to  eat, — although  it  is  always  for  others. 

Before  I  read  the  President's  annual  address,  I  should  like  to 
be  privileged  to  add  my  tribute  here  to-night  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Lowell.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  weighty  events,  as  it  i* 
one  of  the  most  regretful  events  in  the  history  of  the  charities 
of  this  State  this  year,  is  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowell.  So  much 
was  said  last  night  in  memory  of  her  life  and  her  work  that  I 
know  I  cannot  add  a  single  item.  Nevertheless,  I  do  want  to  say 
for  myself,  at  least,  that,  above  all  other  things,  I  appreciate  her 
intense  human  sympathy.  She  was  so  simply  human  that  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  doing  anything  when  she  was  really  doing 
everything. 
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Address  of  Nathan  Bijur,  President  of  the  Sixth  New- 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  New 
York,  November  14,  1905. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked,  in  this  State,  by  much  quiet 
but  substantial  progress  in  the  management  of  its  public  and  pri- 
vate charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  by  promising  development 
in  the  prevailing  methods  of  applied  philanthropy. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  views  expressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor prior  to  the  election  of  1904,  and  in  consonance  with  his 
first  message  to  the  Legislature,  the  system  of  direction  of  the 
State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  by  boards  of  managers  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  leaving  fiscal  control  to  a  central  commission, — 
was  reestablished  by  the  Act  of  May  17,  1905,  Chapter  490  of  the 
Laws  of  that  year. 

Pursuant  to  the  same  influence,  the  Legislature  made  a  sub- 
stantial appropriation  for  the  enlargement  of  the  State  Custodial 
Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark,  where  two  addi- 
tional cottages  were  authorized,  and  of  the  Rome  State  Custo- 
dial Asylum,  where  additional  dormitories,  as  well  as  a  farm  of 
considerable  dimensions,  were  provided  for.  The  Craig  Colony 
at  Sonyea  also  received  $90,000  for  extension  of  its  housing  ac- 
commodations. 

These  appropriations,  with  others,  for  the  State  charitable 
institutions,  were,  for  the  first  time,  embodied  in  a  special  appro- 
priation bill,  Chapter  703  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  approved  June 
3,  1905,  confined  solely  to  the  State  Charitable  Institutions,  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Elmira  Reformatory, — a  decided 
step  in  advance.  The  practice  of  passing  a  social  bill  of  this 
kind  focuses  attention  upon  appropriations  for  these  particular 
purposes  and  enables  intelligent  and  effective  criticism  or 
suggestion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enlargement  of  the  Newark  Asylum 
will  he  but  a  prelude  to  the  reception  there  of  the  many  feeble- 
minded women  now  maintained  in  county,  city  and  town  alms- 
houses, in  violation  of  the  Poor  Law;  and  also,  that,  with  the 
extension  of  that  Asylum,  and  of  the  one  at  Kome,  many  of  the 
adults  now  congesting  the  Syracuse  Institution  for  Feebte- 
Miuded  Children,  will  be  removed,  thus  affording  needed  addi- 
tional room  there. 
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The  same  spirit  that  has  characterized  these  legislative  reforms 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  removal,  by  the  Governor,  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Ulster  County,  on  charges 
preferred  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  the  suggestion 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  par- 
ticularly with  that  of  its  member  from  the  district  affected. 

The  State  Civil  Service  rules  have  been  extended  by  the  com- 
mission to  cover  county  charitable  and  correctional  institutions 
in  the  counties  of  Albany,  Monroe,  Onondaga  and  Westchester  in 
addition  to  Erie  and  the  four  counties  comprised  in  Greater  New 
York,  where  they  are  already  in  force.  This  important  progress 
should  not  be  allowed  to  halt  at  the  nine  counties  named,  but 
should  be  extended  to  affect  the  remaining  counties  of  the  State. 

The  amendment  of  the  Child  Desertion  Law,  as  urged  by  an 
unofficial  committee,  by  adding  Section  287a  to  the  Penal  Code 
(Chapter  168,  Laws  1905,  approved'  April  8,  1905),  has  placed 
that  heinous  offense  in  the  category  of  felonies,  thus  at  once  in- 
creasing the  possible  punishment,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure,  rendering  easier  the  interstate  rendition 
of  fugitive  deserters.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression 
that  governors  of  the  various  states  are  more  inclined  to  honor 
a  requisition  for  a  person  charged  with  felony  than  for  one  ac- 
cused merely  of  a  misdemeanor, — although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  justifies  the  distinction. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  building  up  of  a  strong  public  feeling 
against  the  deserting  not  only  of  children  but  of  the  wife  as  well, 
will  render  it  easier  to  find  and  apprehend  deserters  than  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  that  charitable  institutions 
throughout  the  country  will  cooperate  vigorously  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  practice. 

Provision  was  also  made  by  the  Legislature,  by  an  Act  of  June 
3,  1905,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  operation  of  the  probation  system.  This  Commis- 
sion, under  its  energetic  chairman,  is  now  engaged  in  its  investi- 
gations; and  we  may,  I  think,  look  forward  confidently  to  meas- 
urable results  from  its  efforts.  It  is  possible  that  a  similar  in- 
vestigation into  the  general  penal  system  of  the  State  might 
promise  equally  valuable  information. 
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The  opening  of  the  State  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  at  Ray- 
brook  has  been  followed  by  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  establish- 
ment, under  the  Health  Department,  of  a  City  Sanatorium  at 
Otisville,  Orange  County,  where  a  site  has  just  been  acquired. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  also  appropriated 
$1,000,000  out  of  a  total  estimated  expenditure  of  $2,000,000, 
called  for  in  the  plans  approved  by  it  for  another  sanatorium  for 
consumptives  on  Staten  Island.  Active  interest  in  the  warfare 
against  the  dreaded  white  plague  seems  to  be  growing  daily. 

The  need  of  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  during 
convalescence,  a  point  strongly  emphasized-  at  the  last  National 
Conference,  has  received  practical  recognition  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Solomon  and  Betty  Loeb  Convalescent  Home,  near 
Elm  ford,  and  the  St.  Elizabeth  Home  for  Convalescents  at  Spring 
Valley, — the  latter  already  occupied  while  the  former  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  amendment  of  the  Tax  Law 
repealing  the  inheritance  tax  upon  legacies  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, thus  removing  an  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  burden 
upon  the  philanthropic  tendencies  and  gifts  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Two  important  movements  now  in  progress  among  local  Catho- 
lic institutions  for  the  care  of  children  deserve  attention. 

The  one  looks  to  the  classification  of  the  dependent  children 
into  infant,  primary  and  grammar  grades  corresponding  roughly 
with  respective  age  limits  of  under  five  years,  five  to  twelve,  and 
twelve  to  sixteen  years.  It  is  proposed  that  certain  institutions 
shall  be  set  aside  for  each  grade  exclusively,  the  grammar  grade 
to  include  manual  training. 

The  other  is  the  development  into  an  institution,  of  the  class 
for  dtallards  or  subnormal  children  which  has  been  conducted  for 
many  years  at  Mt.  Loretto,  Staten  Island.  The  purpose  is  to 
enable  special  and  peculiar  attention  to  be  given  to  the  half-tru- 
ant, the  careless,  the  sickly  or  physically  defective,  and  the  men- 
tally slow.  The  principle  underlying  this  proposal  has  now  re- 
ceived so  universal  an  acceptance  as  to  require  no  further 
comment. 

The  example  of  the  managers  of  the  Rochester  State  Industrial 
School  in  undertaking  to  remove  that  institution  from  its  con- 
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fined  city  buildings  into  the  freer  and  more  healthful  atmosphere 
of  an  extensive  country  site  a  few  miles  removed  from  the  munic- 
ipal limits,  has  been  potent  in  persuading  the  new  Jewish  Pro- 
tectory and  Aid  Society  to  acquire  a  site  at  Hawthorne,  where 
an  establishment  of  similar  character  is  now  in  progress  of 
development. 

The  same  trend  toward  the  cottage  plan  and  the  caring  for 
children  in  closer  touch  with  Mother  Earth  rather  than  in  the 
midst  of  urban  communities,  has  been  effective  in  inducing  the 
trustees  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society  of  this  city 
to  look  for  a  new  home  for  its  children  out  in  the  country. 

The  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  is  engaged  in  constructing  a  new 
plant  on  the  cottage  system  at  Riverdale. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commission  charged  with  the  duty 
of  finding  a  suitable  location  to  which  to  remove  the  House  of 
Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  has  not  yet  found  an  adequate  site. 

Many  other  public  and  private  measures  of  importance  have 
seen  either  their  inception  or  fruition  during  the  past  year,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  review  them  in  detail  within  the  necessary 
limits  of  an  address. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  utter  a  word  of  warning,  it  is  against 
the  practice,  apparently  growing  in  recent  years,  of  citing  and 
relying  upon  immature  statistics, — a  term  unfortunately  much 
abused — to  the  point  of  ridicule  whereby  it  is  frequently  held  up 
as  the  synonym  for  untruth.  The  gathering  of  statistics  is  a 
matter  of  great  labor;  and  the  study  and  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  statistics  is  well  nigh  a  science.  The  members  of  this 
Conference  will  render  a  service  to  the  community  if  they  will 
discourage  the  hasty  generalizations  so  commonly  drawn  from 
insufficient  information,  and  the- hysterical  movements  so  often 
born  of  incomplete  conclusions, — all  under  the  inclusive  but 
much  abused  name  of  statistics. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  gathering  of  accurate  information 
on  subjects  of  broad  scope  can  be  successfully  undertaken  by 
other  than  governmental  agencies;  and,  even  then,  due  allowance 
must  always  be  made  for  incompleteness,  inaccuracy,  refusals  to 
answer,  and  the  many  other  elements  which  render  the  results 
insufficient  when  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  coniprehen- 
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sive  and  scientifically  true  statistics.  It  frequently  occurs,  how- 
ever, that  individuals  or  societies  are  able  to  compile  much  use- 
ful knowledge  of  a  limited  extent  or  covering  only  a  circum- 
scribed sphere.  Valuable  general  conclusions  can  be,  and  in  fact, 
have  often  been,  deduced  from  such  efforts.  But  statistics  must 
always  be  approached  with  due  appreciation  of  their  incomplete- 
ness and  with  an  impartial  mind  and  a  conservative  tempera- 
ment. Finally,  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  them,  and  not 
they  forced  to  fit  preconceived  notions. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  principal  events  of  the  year  in 
the  field  of  applied  philanthropy,  it  is  apparent  that  the  general 
tendency  toward  rational  and  broad  treatment  of  our  social 
problems  is  growing  rapidly. 

Many  of  my  hearers  must  have  been  able,  as  each  step  in  ad- 
vance has  been  cited,  to  identify  readily  among  the  annual  attend- 
ants at  this  Conference,  the  men  and  women  who  have  inspired 
the  particular  measures  and  have  been  active  in  promoting  their 
actual  adoption.  While  the  simple  constitution  of  the  Conference 
indicates  that  its  primary  purpose  is  the  discussion  of  methods, 
principles  and  measures,  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  en- 
couragement of  cooperation,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  both  that 
these  discussions  have  led  men  to  practical  work  and  beneficent 
results,  and  that  men  capable  of  such  accomplishment  have  found 
inspiration,  encouragement  and  assistance  in  the  work  of  the 
Conference. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  ]>eople,  interested  in  political  benev- 
olence, can  afford  to  proceed  to  isolate  projects  upon  individual 
inclination.  Charity,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  wide- 
spread as  humanity;  but,  unfortunately,  also  equally  discursive. 
Practical  philanthropy,  which  I  am  almost  tempted  to  define  as 
the  giving  up,  by  personal  service  or  concrete  gift,  of  some  one 
thing  of  individual  right  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate, — 
must,  necessarily,  proceed  upon  the  same  scientific  basis  as  the 
other  branches  of  human  activity.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man 
shall  feel  like  doing  good  to  his*  fellow-men ;  he  must  do  good. 
It  has  become  a  function  of  our  educational  system,  and  of  this 
Conference,  to  teach  the  best  ihethod. 
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The  charity  worker,  as  he  is  tersely  termed,  is  not  a  theorist ; 
although  to  be  of  real  service  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  most 
recent  developments  of  social  and  economic  science.  He  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  sociologist  and  economist,  however,  by  this 
marked  consideration,  namely,  that  despite  his  appreciation  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  existing  social  and  industrial  civilization  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  measures  proposed  for  their  reform,  he 
must  realize  that  he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  actual  conditions. 
No  sympathy  with  the  need  for  a  speculative  general  amelioration 
must  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  diminish  his  activity  in  the  ac- 
tual relief  of  specific  suffering  or  distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  promptings  of  his  heart  must  be  guided 
by  a  calm  intelligence,  the  result  of  adequate  study  and  of  knowl- 
edge of  social  conditions  and  current  theories.  His  outstretched 
hand  must  be  not  merely  the  palm  of  indiscriminate  almsgiv- 
ing, but  rather  a  stepping  place  toward  the  Utopia  where  self- 
respect  and  self-dependence,  so  far  as  human  effort  may  accom- 
plish it,  shall  dignify  the  hitherto  helpless  and  dependent. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  in  the  Conference  those  whose  lives  are 
given  almost  entirely  to  study  and  pedagogy ;  others  whose  efforts 
are  monopolized  by  daily  active  and  effective  work.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  when  men  aiming  at  the  same  purpose,  yet  approach- 
ing problems  from  actual  points  of  view  entirely  opposite,  meet 
in  this  forum  for  discussion,  the  benefit,  translated  into  terms 
of  benevolent  activity,  should  be  weighty  and  immediate. 

Gradually,  too,  the  attendance  of  the  Conference  has  grown. 
Recognized,  now,  as  not  being  a  platform  for  mere  empty  theo- 
rizing nor  for  the  promotion  of  spasmodic  and  impulsive  measures 
of  relief,  it  has  drawn  to  itself  the  attention  of  men  seriously  en- 
listed in  almost  every  department  of  communal  improvement  The 
people  of  the  country  districts  have  come  to  hear  of,  and  learn 
from,  the  experiences  of  the  urban  workers  among  populations 
living  in  conditions  that  have  no  exact  precedent  in  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  city  worker,  who,  when  uninformed,  is  in 
danger  of  provincialism,  and  may  frequently  1>e  recognized  as  a 
"metropolitan  hayseed,"  has  come  to  realize  that  he,  too,  can 
learn  something  from  the  experience  and  judgment  of  his  country 
neighbor. 
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The  Conference  may,  indeed,  be  felicitated  upon  the  now  evi- 
dent fact  that  it  has  engaged  the  interest  and  cooperation  not 
merely  of  professional  and  volunteer  workers  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions, but  also  of  officials  in  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  find,  in  the  discussions  of  the  Conference,  food  for 
thought,  and,  frequently,  the  basis  of  constructive  or  corrective 
legislation.  At  least  they  learn  here  conveniently  the  sources 
whence  fairly  accurate  and  unbiased  information  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  so  many  attendants  at  the 
Conference  have  been  present  at  all  of  its  sessions  and  not  merely 
at  those  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the  moment  particularly 
interested.  This  makes  for  breadth  of  view  and  wider  knowledge. 
Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  the  great  advantage  accruing  to 
those  who  frequent  these  gatherings,  from  intimate  personal  con- 
tact, enabling  informal  interchange  of  information  and  opinion. 

While  the  Conference  stands  for  no  theories  and  no  policies,  yet 
almost  insensibly  amid  the  divergent  views  presented  at  each  ses- 
sion,— in  fact  from  the  very  differences  of  opinion  ably  urged, — 
there  has  emerged,  as  generally  happens  in  American  assemblies, 
a  certain  almost  definable  line  of  thought  or  consensus  of  view 
which  serves  as  a  guide,  and  which,  if  it  continues  to  be  preserved 
and  developed  from  year  to  year,  can  but  make  for  the  better- 
ment of  those  unfortunates  whom  we  count  it  our  proud  privilege 
to  serve. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters  will  pronounce  the  benediction. 

Dr.  Peters  :  The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you.  The  Lord  make 
His  face  shine  upon  you  and  be  merciful  unto  you.  The  Lord 
lift  up  his  countenance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace  both  now 
and  ever  more.    Amen. 

SECOND  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  November  15,  1905. 
An  invitation  was  read  extending  the  hospitality  of  the  Catho- 
lic Club  to  visiting  delegates. 

President  Bijur  :  I  shall  turn  over  the  meeting  to  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel. 

Dr.  Frankel  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — The  meeting  this  morn- 
ing is  given  over  to  the  section  on  Care  and  Belief  of  Needy 
Families  in  their  Homes.    The  report  of  the  committee  does  not 
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represent  the  committee.  I  may  say  that  early  in  the  summer  I 
sent  out  a  request  to  each  member  of  the  committee,  asking  for 
advice  and  instruction  regarding  the  contents  of  the  report. 
Aside  from  two  or  three  members  of  the  committee  none  of  them 
replied.  I  regret,  furthermore,  that  owing  to  pressure  of  work 
it  has  been  impossible  to  prepare!  this  report  until  within  the  last 
few  days  and  for  this  reason  it  practically  represents  my  indi- 
vidual views  and  for  anything  I  may  say  the  committee  should 
not  be  held  responsible. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  development  of  charitable 
activity  in  the  United  States,  directed  towards  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  dependent  poor  and  of  improving  the  welfare  of 
needy  families  in  their  homes,  has  been  so  remarkable  and  revolu- 
tionary that  a  retrospect  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  is  timely. 
Due  to  the  organization  of  state  boards  of  charities,  boards  of 
control,  of  national  movements  like  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  and  the  charity  organization  move- 
ment, certain  underlying  principles  have  been  developed*,  which 
have  replaced  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  alms  and  relief  known 
before  that  time. 

These  principles  may  be  summed  up  under  the  headings,  (1) 
Organization,  (2)  Careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  an- 
tecedents of  all  dependent  families  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
kind  and  amount  of  relief  essential  to  rehabilitation,  and  (3) 
Utilization  of  all  discoverable  agencies  for  making  families  inde- 
pendent rather  than  continuing  them  in  a  condition  of  de- 
pendency. 

Any  organization  or  institution,  whether  public  or  private, 
which  to-day  would  attempt  to  conduct  its  affairs  without  a  full 
recognition  of  these  principles  would  readily  fall  under  a  ban  of 
suspicion  and  its  value  as  a  remedial  agency  would  be  doubted. 

To-day  it  may  be  said,  that  these  principles  are  universally 
recognized  and  that  any  development  in  the  future  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  improving  methods  rather  than  in  developing  new 
principles  or  beliefs.  Coordinate  with  this  system,  there  haa  de- 
veloped the  fundamental  idea  of  preventing  destitution  and  de- 
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pendency  by  removing  the  underlying  catfses  creating  them.  The 
charity  organization  movement  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
ahe  progress  of  such  reforms,  in  directing  legislation  tending 
towards  better  housing,  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions, 
and  the  regulation  of  labor.  The  development  of  our  educational 
system  has  naturally  been  of  the  most  pronounced  benefit  in 
fostering  a  spirit  of  independence  and  in  providing  an  intellectual 
equipment  sufficient  to  enable  its  possessors  to  maintain  such 
economic  independence. 

The  keynote  of  modern  philanthropic  activity  is  prevention.  It 
is  no  longer  conceded  that  poverty  and  dependence  are  necessary 
elements  in  human  society.  The  conditions  under  which  human 
beings  live  may  set  up  the  changes  in.  the  moral  fabric  which  lead 
to  degeneracy  and  dependency.  If  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
causes  which  produce  such  conditions,  it  is  admitted1  that  a  social 
state  might  be  evolved  in  which  pauperism  would  disappear. 

It  is  inevitable  that  with  the  dawn  of  the  principle  of  preven- 
tive philanthropy,  the  realization  should  come  to  workers  in  phil- 
anthropic fields  that  dependency  is  in  a  large  measure  not  due  to 
individual  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  dependent  classes  but 
is  the  result  of  conditions  for  which  the  dependent  is  not  respon- 
sible and  of  which  he  is  the  victim.  We  have  gotten  beyond  the 
point  of  looking  upon  those  who  need  our  assistance  as  neces- 
sarily being  unworthy  and  of  requiring  only  stringent  and  penal 
methods  to  make  them  realize  their  shortcomings.  Even  the  State 
has  recognized  this  point  of  view  and  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
has  made  provision  in  various  forms  for  the  care  of  those  who 
become  dependent  through  causes  not  of  their  own  making.  The 
assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  care  of  the  insane, 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  latterly  of  the  tuberculous  sick,  is  dis- 
tinctly due  to  the  recognition  of  this  belief.  And  the  general 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  to  interest  itself 
in  the  welfare  of  those  unfortunates,  realizing  that  if  the  condi- 
tions in  which  so  many  of  them  live  can  be  improved,  the  per- 
centage of  dependency  can  be  materially  minimized. 

Similarly,  the  granting  of  material  relief  to  worthy  applicants 
either  from  public  or  private  sources  is  no  longer  considered  as 
the  first  step  towards  pauperism.     Within  the  last  decade  the 
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tendency  of  the  charity  organization  movement  to  refuse  ma- 
terial relief  in  fear  that  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  has  been 
reversed.  It  is  axiomatic  to-day  that  material  relief,  properly 
administered  and  given  in  amounts  commensurate  with  the  need, 
will  in  the  majority  of  instances  work  for  good  rather  than  for 
evil. 

This  tendency  to  refuse  material  relief  which  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  dealing  with  needy  families  can  be  attributed  to  certain 
causes  which  are  apparently  subjective  but  which,  if  carefully 
investigated,  are  found  to  be  objective.  The  drink  evil  which  is 
responsible  for  so  much  dependency  is  not  of  itself  an  inherent 
fault  of  those  who  are  afflicted.  Crime  and  theft  and  the  parasi- 
tism which  induces  families  to  shift  their  responsibilities  and 
their  burdens  upon  others  willing  to  assume  them,  are  likewise  in 
many  instances  not  the  result  of  inherent  vice  or  inherent  fifoort- 
coming  in  those  who  come  to  the  notice  of  relief  organizations. 
If  the  matter  could'  be  sufficiently  gone  into,  it  would  be  dis- 
covered that  all  of  these  causes  are  but  secondiary  ones,  due  to 
larger  and  more  formidable  primary  causes  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  poor,  and  which  continue  them  in  their  state  of 
benighted  and  ignorant  poverty. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  one  of  the  important  causes  which 
lead  to  dependency  is  the  impossibility  on  the  part  of  many  well- 
intentioned  individuals  of  earning  a  livelihood  under  our  present 
economic  and  industrial  system.  So  long  as  it  is  impossible  for 
a  wage-earner  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  proper  standard 
of  living,  so  long  will  there  be  recrudescences  of  poverty  and  its 
attendant  pauperism,  and  all  efforts  of  a  remedial  and  preventive 
nature,  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  improving  conditions  in 
which  so  many  unfortunates  live,  will  be  useless.  It  must  be 
assumed  in  the  treatment  of  this  problem  that  human  nature  has 
not  changed,  and  that  there  is  still  an  instinctive  dfesire  on  the 
part  of  nearly  all  human  beings  to  remain  independent  of  phil- 
anthropic effort. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  development  of  poverty  is  the 
influence  of  environment.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals has  been  to  flock  to  the  largt  cities  and  away  from  the 
smaller  towns.  Economists  contend  that  this  is  an  evolution 
42 
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and  cannot  be  avoided.  We  may  hazard  the  statement  that  this 
tendency  will  grow  less  with  the  gradual  development  of  civili- 
zation and  with  the  introduction  of  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  between  the  town  and  the  city.  The  most 
effective  means  in  overcoming  the  drift  citywards  will  be  the 
gradual  development  and  extension  of  the  telephone,  telegraph 
and  electric  railways  and  the  introduction  into  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  the  diversities  and  amusements  and  recreations  at 
present  afforded  only  in  the  city.  The  main  reason  for  the  drift 
citywards  has  been  the  isolation  attending  residence  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  town.  The  introduction  of  the  telephone  and  the  auto- 
mobile on  the  Western  prairie  has  annihilated  distance  and  has 
permitted  communication  between  dwellers  of  those  sections 
which  is  making  for  permanent  settlement.  Through  agencies 
such  as  the  above,  the  drift  citywards  should  eventually  be  over- 
come. 

The  congestion  which  occurs  in  large  cities,  particularly  in 
New  York,  is  frequently  of  such  a  kind  that  not  only  is  the  phys- 
ical stamina  of  the  wage-earner  undermined,  but  tfie  influence  on 
the  moral  and  mental  development  of  his  progeny  is  distinctly 
pernicious.  The  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency,  so  noticeable 
in  large  cities,  can  be  attributed  in  a  measure  to  the  insufficiency 
of  proper  playgrounds  and  to  the  inability  of  living  a  natural 
outdoor  life  so  requisite  for  the  proper  development  of  children. 
Of  most  importance  is  the  influence  of  such  congestion  upon  the 
family, — the  unit  of  society.  The  need  for  the  wage-earner  to 
be  constantly  at  his  work  and  the  further  need  so  frequently 
occurring,  of  the  mother  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  family, 
has  developed  a  situation  in  which  the  care  of  the  children  is 
neglected  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  organize  artificial  reme- 
dies, such  as  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens,  in  the  attempt  to 
overcome  such  neglect.  How  great  this  has  grown  is  indicated  by 
a  study  of  poverty  made  last  winter,  showing  the  number  of 
under-fed  children  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  While 
the  figures  that  have  been  cited  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
poverty,  they  do  show  that  there  are  probably  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  are  being  neglected,  for  the  reason  that  their  parents  are 
unable,  owing  to  lack  of  time,  to  give  them  sufficient  attention 
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and  thought.  Such  conditions  as  these  tend  to  the  gradual  dis- 
integration of  normal  family  life,  to  undervitalization  and  subse- 
quent incapacity  and  illness  of  the  wage-earner,  to  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  to  the  various  forms  of  destitution 
and  dependency  which  are  seen  in  our  charitable  institutions 
and  societies. 

The  extent  to  which  dependency  has  grown  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  due  to  all  causes,  is  dhown  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  For  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1904,  the 
various  State  institutions  including  the  House  of  Refuge,  Ran- 
dall's Island,  cared  for  10,379  beneficiaries  requiring  an  expendi- 
ture of  11,706,222.48,  of  which  |1,243,192.81  was  expended  for 
maintenance  and  $553,029.67  for  improvements.  In  the  insti- 
tutions subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  Board  there 
were  October  1,  1904,  66,284  persons,  differentiated  as  follows : 

Aged  and  friendless  persons,  2,935;  almshouse  institution  in- 
mates, 14,161 ;  dependent  children  (exclusive  of  delinquents  in- 
cluded with  juvenile  offenders),  27,929;  juvenile  offenders,  4,437; 
reformatory  inmates  (women  and  girls),  2,082;  hospital  patients, 
7,980;  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  1,839;  institutions  for 
epileptics  and  feeble-minded^  2,697 ;  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors, 
2,224. 

The  report  for  the  year  1904  shows  that  437  distinct  institu- 
tions and  societies  were  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and)  that  they  expended'  a  total  of 
119,269,565.51,  of  which  $3,966,211.89  went  for  salaries  and 
wages. 

The  census  of  the  institutions  showed'  an  increase  over  the  year 
1900  of  1,092  in  State  institutions;  106  in  county  almshouses; 
1,209  in  city  and  town  almshouse  institutions;  1,455  in  hospitals; 
1,521  in  homes  for  children;  14,113  individuals  were  supported 
in  the  county  almshouses  in  the  State  during  the  year  1904. 

The  report  makes  no  mention  of  the  societies,  organizations 
and  institutions  in  the  State  which  do  not  come  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  No  figures  are  at  hand 
which  will  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  which  is  annu- 
ally expended  by  this  class  of  institutions.  It  would  probably 
be  safe  to  sav  that  ten  millions  of  dollars  could)  be  added  to  the 
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above  total,  particularly  if  the  sums  that  are  given  in  an  unor- 
ganized form  through  private  benevolence  are  included.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  estimated  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  property  of  the  institutions  subject  to  State 
supervision  is  over  eighty -two  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of 
property  belonging  to  institutions  not  subject  to  the  vistitation 
of  the  Board,  is,  of  course,  speculative.  However,  we  may  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  the  total  property  valuation  of  the  phil- 
anthropic agencies  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  and  that  the  annual  expenditure  for 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  is  at  least  one-fourth  of 
this  amount. 

From  one  point  of  view,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  us 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  State,  whether  expressed  through  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  should'  be  apparently  so  lavish.  From 
another  point  of  view,  it  should  come  home  to  us  most  forcibly  as 
a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  the  large  bulk  of  thia  CQlowal 
expenditure  should  be  used  not  for  the  prevention  of  future*!))** 
but  for  the  palliation  of  distress  and  suffering  already  existing* 
Of  the  millions  of  dollars  annually  spent  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  charitable  effort,  the  major  portion  is  for  the  immediate 
care  of  the  destitute,  the  sick  and  the  helpless,  who  in  many 
instances  are  the  products  and  the  resultants  of  an  unwise  phil- 
anthropy and  of  an  uneconomic  and  shortsighted  social  system. 
If  we  add  to  this  list  the  insane  patients  who  are  wards  of  the 
State  and  who  have  in  many  instances  become  insane  by  reason 
of  the  environment  and  conditions  under  which  they  lived  and 
toiled,  any  sense  of  pride  which  we  may  have  possessed 
will  disappear  in  the  realization  that  we  have  not  yet 
fully  recognized  the  right  of  all  classes  of  society  to 
live  up  to  a  standard  which  makes  for  health,  "for  a 
modicum  of  comfort,  and  which  offers  the  possibilities 
of    physical    and    intellectual    improvement. 

There  is  no  desire,  in  making  these  statements,  to  exaggerate 
conditions.  It  has  been  admitted  frankly  that  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  the  State  to  legislate  in  the  direction  of  prevention 
rather  than  to  continue  a  policy  of  palliation.  There  are  already 
on  the  statute  books  many  laws  dealing  with  tenement  house 
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reform,  the  regulations  of  child  labor,  factory  inspection,  the  pro- 
tection of  health,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the 
worker.  What  they  lack  largely  at  present  is  proper  enforce- 
ment, but  this,  too,  will  come  in  time.  Again,  ad  the  need  arises, 
we  shall  have  additional  preventive  legislation  to  offset  existing 
ills.  Of  primary  importance  will  be  laws  that  will  give  to  the 
workman  an  equable  return  for  his  labor  and  permit  him  to  main- 
tain a  proper  standard  of  living;  that  will  protect  him  against 
accidents  arising  from  his  daily  task  and  insure  him  against 
incidental  sickness;  that  will  encourage  him  to  develop  habits 
of  thrift  and  incite  him  to  make  provision  for  his  family  in  case 
of  his  death.  When  such  legislation  becomes  effective,  we  shall 
not  have  the  millennium,  but  we  shall  at  least  see  a  diminution 
in  the  percentage  of  dependency  for  the  reason  that  the  causes 
which  produce  dependency  will  begin  to  disappear. 

The  particular  fact,  however,  which  the  committee  desires  to 
bring  out  in  this  report,  is  the  absence  of  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  either  public  or  private  philanthropy  to  eradicate  existing  de- 
pendency, or  that  which  may  arise  in  the  immediate  future, 
through  any  comprehensive  plan  directed  to  a  group  or  groups  of 
individuals.  The  modern  method-  of  relief-giving  and  of  the  caie 
of  needy  families  in  their  homes,  while  conducted  on  essentially 
sound  principles,  is  still  directed  to  the  individual  family,  with- 
out sufficient  regard  being  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  need  which 
exists  is  due  to  the  family's  environment  and  that  a  radical 
change  of  environment  or  occupation  may  remove  the  cause  of  dis- 
tress. The  consumptive,  who  is  afflicted  with  disease  in  an  un- 
sanitary and  infected  home  or  factory,  is  treated  in  a  sani- 
tarium, and  when  cured,  is  permitted  to  return  to  the  surround- 
ings in  which  he  originally  contracted  his  illness,  with  every 
likelihood  that  the  disease  will  recur  in  more  aggravated  form. 
The  man  who  succumbs  to  acute  disease  must  return  of  necessity 
to  his  work  before  he  is  fully  restored  to  health,  and  the  seeds 
for  chronic  ailments  are  sown,  which  lead  to  eventual  incapacity 
and  dependency.  Children  are  sent  to  institutions  when  child- 
less homes  could  be  found  in  which  they  would  be  welcomed  and 
cared  for.  Deserters  are  permitted  to  multiply,  when  concerted 
effort  might  find  them  and  compel  them  to  reassume  the  respon- 
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eibilities  which  they  have  laid  down.  An  effort  is  made  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed'  longshoreman  and  if  this  is  unsuccess- 
ful, he  becomes  a  recipient  of  aid,  when,  if  he  could  be  taught  a 
trade,  he  should  become  independent  or  self-sustaining.  Hun- 
dreds of  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  become  objects  of  chari- 
table intervention  in  one  section  of  the  country,  while  the  de- 
mand for  their  labor  is  keen  in  other  sections.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  still  await  development,  while  the  hand  which  could 
wield  the  plow  is  idle  in  tenements  and  in  city  rookeries.  In 
general,  with  all  our  modern  and  scientific  principles,  we  still 
have  much  to  learn  in  the  application  of  sound  common  sense, 
and  natural  direct  methods  in  the  care  of  neecfey  families. 

The  papers  which  will  be  presented1  at  this  morning's  session 
will  give  concrete  examples  of  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  dependency  in  a  comprehensive  manner, 
by  removing  dependents  and  those  likely  to  become  dependents, 
away  from  the  surroundings  and  environments  which  have  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  the  dependency.  We  hold  no  brief  for 
either  of  these  methods,  nor  is  the  committee  in  a  position  to  state 
whether  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  justify  a  continuance 
of  effort.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Conference  to  make  a  careful  and  dispassionate  inquiry  into  these 
and  similar  projects  which  have  a  distinctly  philanthropic  basis, 
in  the  hope  that  the  means  may  be  found  for  alleviating,  and  in 
fact  for  removing,  conditions  under  which  many  individuals  must 
live. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  introducing  industrial  insurance  among  workingmen  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  Conference  should 
not  appoint  a  similar  committee,  to  report  to  a  later  conference, 
upon  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  systematic  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  that  can  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  dependents  of 
the  State.  The  report  of  such  committee  would  be  far-reaching 
in  its  influence  and  might  result  in  effective  legislation. 

At  present  the  funds  of  both  public  and  private  charities  are 
applied,  as  has  been  stated  above,  almost  exclusively  for  palliative 
purposes.    Surely  when  we  remember  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
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are  spent  annually,  it  would  not  seem  amiss  to  suggest  that  some 
of  those  funds  could  be  used  for  the  making  of  a  thorough  and' 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  possibilities  of  agencies  that  shall  be 
remedial  and  curative. 

Dr.  Frankel:  The  first  paper  is  entitled  "Agricultural  Colo- 
nies as  a  Remedy  for  Dependence,"  by  Miss  Evangeline  C.  Booth, 
Commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States.  I 
regret  to  announce  that  owing  to  Miss  Booth's  illness,  she  is 
unable  to  be  present,  but  she  has  deputized  Brigadier  Alexander 
Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  to  read  her  paper.  I  will  ask  Briga- 
dier Lamb  to  step  to  the  platform. 

Brigadier  Lamb:  Knowing  how  very  unpleasant  all  kinds  of 
apologies  and  excuses  are  on  such  occasions,  I  think  I  will  hardly 
burden  you  with  making  any ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  regret 
as  sincerely  as  you  do  the  absence  of  Miss  Booth,  whose  presence 
and  personality  would  add  to  the  interest  of  this  paper,  and  I 
have  come  as  a  good  soldier,  as  her  humble  representative.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  occupy  a  woman's  position,  especially  for  Sal- 
vationists, where  women  are  held  in  such  very  exalted  esteem  and 
whose  leadership  and  ability  are  so  highly  recognized ;  and  yet  I 
will  read  her  paper,  as  she  has  asked  me"  to  do,  leaving  out  the 
introduction,  since,  with  the  Chairman's  permission,  I  might  say 
it  has  already  been  given  in  the  able  paper  which  has  been  pre- 
sented, without  inferring  for  a  moment  that  it  was  simply  an 
introduction ;  it  has  covered  so  ably  the  ground,  so  much  more 
completely  than  this  introduction,  that  I  will  pass  it  by  and  go 
on  with  the  paper  at  once. 

Agricultural  Colonies  as  a  Remedy  for  Dependence.  Bt  Miss 
Evangeline  C.  Booth,  Commander  United  States  Forces, 
Salvation  Army. 

The  problem  of  the  poor  is  a  perpetual  one,  for  they  are  always 
with  us.  It  is  a  problem  as  old  as  civilization.  It  was  firmly 
faced  and  wisely  embraced  in  the  legislation  of  Moses,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  subjects  confronted  and  dealt  with  by  the  early 
Christian  Church. 

And  from  then  till  now,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  made 
a  matter  of  even  serious  attention,  much  less  of  careful  and  wise 
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legislation,  except  by  those  people  whose  moral  life  has  been  in 
'some  measure  inspired  by  the  spirit  and  moulded  by  the  words 
and  principle  of  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  teachers  of  Pales- 
tine. It  is  wondrous  strange  and  true  that  all  the  rivers  of 
beneficence  that  bring  help  to  the  poor  and  hope  to  the  despair- 
ing flow  from  exhaustless  fountains  of  inspiration  springing 
among  the  mountains  of  Judea. 

And  yet,  after  these  thousands  of  years,  the  problem  grows 
more  acute  and  complex.  Whether  this  is  due  to  an  actual  in- 
crease in  poverty  and  helplessness,  or  to  a  deepening  and  quicken- 
ing of  the  altruistic  feelings  and  principles  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  well-to-do,  is  a  debatable  question.  Probably  it  is 
due  somewhat  to  both. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  an  actual  increase  of  poverty  among 
the  very  poor,  there  is  certainly  an  increasing  helplessness  among 
them.  The  man  who,  for  years,  day  after  day,  in  the  crowded 
factory  runs  a  machine  that  does  nothing  but  fasten  a  few  tacks 
in  the  heel  of  a  shoe,  or  turn  the  head  of  a  pin,  is  not  developing 
either  the  mental  or  physical  power  of  self-help.  And  the  im- 
mature, improperly  fed  girl,  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  deafening 
din  and  devitalized  air  of  the  factory,  watching  ceaselessly  the 
revolving  spindle,  is  being  robbed  not  only  of  an  adequate  power 
of  self-help,  but  also  of  the  red-blood,  the  elastic  muscle,  the  phys- 
ical stamina  that  would  make  her  the  glad  and  vigorous  mother 
of  robust  sons  and  winsome  daughters,  and  the  mental  breadth 
and  power  and  moral  insight  and  force  that  would  make  her  a 
fit  companion  and  teacher  of  her  own  or  other  children. 

The  utter  subordination  of  their  time  and  strength  to  this  dull 
routine,  without  any  power  or  prospect  of  personal  initiative  or 
improvement,  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  them  almost  to  the  level 
of  their  machines. 

And  if  through  sickness  or  a  strike  or  the  invention  of  some 
new  bit  of  labor-saving  mechanism  they  lose  their  situations,  they 
are  then  much  like  the  worn-out  or  cast-off  machinery  of  the 
dump  heap.  There  is  no  place  for  them,  and  in  the  over-crowded 
slums  of  our  cities  they  sink  into  poverty  and  helplessness  that 
is  pitifully  hopeless.  Besides  these  are  the  thousands  adrift  in 
our  great  cities  whose  early  life  was  spent  on  the  land  and  who 
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long  to  return  btit  are  not  able  to  meet  the  initial  expenses  of 
beginning  farm  life  again. 

And  yet,  towards  these  poor  and  helpless  ones,  there  flows  a 
constantly  broadening  and  deepening  stream  of  charitable  con- 
tributions; gifts  of  food  and  clothing  and  money  and  medical 
attention  are  lavishly  given  by  generous  individuals  and  societies, 
while  large  provision  is  made  by  both  the  municipality  and  the 
State  for  their  help;  for  there  is  doubtless  an  increasing  convic- 
tion among  men  that  each  is,  in  some  sense,  his  brother's  keeper. 

But,  generous  and  well-intentioned  as  are  these  efforts,  they  are 
only  palliative,  not  curative,  and  are  totally  inadequate  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  Hollander  neglecting  the  break  in  his  dyke, 
but  industriously  bailing  out  the  inrushing  waters,  will  as  quickly 
dispose  of  them  as  will  we  of  the  tides  of  poverty  by  ordinary 
charitable  methods.  Back  of  the  invading  waters  are  the  brim- 
ming floods  of  the  North  Sea,  and  back  of  our  increasing  poverty 
are  faulty,  if  not  vicious,  industrial  and  social  conditions.  Let 
the  Hollander  close  that  rent  in  his  dyke  and)  the  waters  will 
cease  to  overflow  his  fields-,  and  let  us  change  the  conditions  that 
are  the  perennial  source  of  poverty  and  our  problem  will  be  in  a 
large  measure  solved. 

In  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  and  disinterested  men  the 
Salvation  Army  Farm  Colonies  offer  the  solution  that  is  sought. 
They  are  not  palliative,  but  curative;  not  temporary,  but  perma- 
nent; they  do  not  dole  out  to  a  needy  man  a  piece  of  bread  and 
then  pass  on  and  leave  him,  possibly  to  die,  but  they  put  him  in 
the  way  of  earning  the  bread  of  his  wife  and  children  for  all  time 
to  come. 

The  Salvation  Army  Farm  Colonies  are  the  concrete  expression 
of  profound  thought  on  the  part  of  General  William  Booth,  result- 
ing from  years  of  patient  labor  for,  and  tenderest  sympathy  with, 
the  poor;  and  they  form  the  last  link  in  the  well-wrought  chain  of 
remedial  efforts  to  relieve  and  elevate  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
They  are  the  last  station  on  the  highway  from  the  pauperism  and 
hopelessness  of  slumdom  to  the  proud  independence  and  sweet 
and  assured  comforts  of  a  country  home. 

Of  the  fifteen  of  these  colonies  now  established  and  conducted 
by  the  Salvation  Army,  three  are  in  the  United  States. 
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Nestling  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Salinas  river, 
between  the  Gabilan  and  Santa  Lucia  Mountains  in  California,  is 
Fort  Romie,  the  first  of  these  colonies. 

On  a  vast  Colorado  table-land,  under  azure  skies,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas,  is  Amity.  And  in  a  beautiful  woodland  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  close  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  Fort  Herrlck. 

This  last — near  Cleveland — is  a  fine  tract  of  land  of  288  acres, 
the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
James  Parmelee,  of  Cleveland.  It  is  not  strictly  a  land  colony, 
but  is  rather  an  industrial  settlement  of  an  agricultural  char- 
acter. There  is  at  present  an  Inebriates  Home  located  on  it,  the 
inmates  of  which  are  given  light  agricultural  employment  and 
instruction.  In  time,  other  semi-charitable  sections  of  our  work 
will  be  transplanted  there  and  it  is  expected  to  become  a  halfway 
station  to  the  regular  land  colonies  in  the  far  West  and  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  which  men  may  be  fitted  for  an  independent  career. 

In  1898,  Commander  Booth  Tucker  purchased  the  520  acres 
of  land  which  constitute  the  Fort  Romie  Colony  in  California.  It 
lies  in  a  lovely  valley  that  has  been  leveled  by  the  action  of  the 
river  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  irrigation,  which  is  necessary 
owing  to  the  very  limited1  rainfall  in  that  region.  The  soil  is  a 
light  loam,  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  and  averages  fif- 
teen feet  in  depth  and  so  rich  that  fertilizers  are  unnecessary. 

The  land  was  purchased  for  f 26,000,  divided  into  allotments  of 
20  acres ;  and  19  families — 13  American,  2  Scandinavian,  1  Finn, 
1  German-Swiss,  1  Hollander  and  1  Italian — were  placed  upon  it 

"  The  unifying  effect  of  colony  life  among  the  varying  nation- 
alities formed  in  themselves  an  interesting  study.  There  was  the 
American  dash  and  enterprise,  the  Dutch  plod,  the  Italian  quick- 
ness and  attention  to  detail,  the  Swiss  cheerfulness  and  frugality 
and  the  Scandinavian  undauntedness,  all  uniting  to  solve  this 
problem  of  the  nations." 

Owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War,  which  absorbed  pub- 
lic interest  and  money,  but  chiefly  to  an  unusually  severe  drought 
extending  over  the  first  three  years  of  the  colony's  existence,  the 
outlook  for  the  infant  enterprise  was  very  dark.  But  with  limit- 
less courage,  boundless  devotion  and  unfailing  ingenuity  and 
hope,  Commander  Booth  Tucker  and  his  consecrated  and  accom- 
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plished  wife,  persevered  in  their  purpose;  times  improved,  the 
heavens  relented  and  the  drought  was  broken ;  funds  were  secured, 
invaluable  experience  was  gained;  on  every  hand  hope  was  re- 
vived, and  to-day  the  colony  is  in  a  condition  of  most  hopeful 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  the  eminent  author,  sociologist  and  agri- 
cultural expert,  who  recently  madie  a  searching  investigation  of 
these  colonies  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  in  his  report 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Government  as  a  Blue  Book,  after 
giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  colony  says :  "  I  will  now  sum  up 
matters  as  they  appear  to  me  to-day the  ex- 
periment has  proved  a  great  success." 

The  farms  average  twenty  acres  in  size  and,  intensively  farmed 
by  the  help  of  irrigation,  amply  support  a  family.  Dairying  and 
chicken-raising  bring  the  quickest  financial  returns,  but  almost 
every  kind  of  farming  is  practised  with  success.  Orchards  flour- 
ish, berries  of  all  kinds  can  be  grown,  potatoes  and  onions  can  be 
cultivated  with  much  profit,  while  for  forage,  as  many  as  four 
crops  of  alfalfa  can  be  cut  each  season. 

The  land  has  doubled  in  value,  and  together  with  improve- 
ments, live  stock,  outfit,  etc.,  is  appraised  at  f  113,270. 

The  Army  has  expended  in  round  figures  f 64,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  colony.  Occasioned  by  the  very  abnormal  drought  and  conse- 
quent failures  of  the  first  three  years,  a  loss  of  some  $27,000 
should  be  added  to  this  expenditure, — which  the  Army  credits  to 
profit  afid  loss,  the  profit  being  in  valuable  experience. 

The  colonists  owe  (52,819  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  other 
debtors,  but  they  hold  property  which  is  appraised  at  $94,780, 
leaving  an  equity  to  their  account  of  $41,961,  or  an  average  of 
over  |2,000  each. 

The  colony  has  its  own  public  school  with  some  sixty  well-fed, 
healthy,  happy  children  in  attendance. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  strongly  prevails,  and/  a  large  co- 
operative store  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Vanderburg,  for- 
merly State  Senator  of  Oregon,  has  been  established  and  the 
profits  divided  on  the  usual  principle  among  the  stockholders. 
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In  the  matter  of  pauper  policy,  Commander  Booth  Tucker 
states  the  theory  of  deliverance  as  follows :  "Place  the  waste 
labor  on  the  waste  land  by  means  of  waste  capital  and  thereby 
convert  this  modern  trinity  of  waste  into  a  unity  of  production." 
He  argued  "  that  the  centripetal  forces  of  our  great  centers  of 
civilization  which  are  absorbing  the  masses  of  our  population 
must  be  counteracted  by  centrifugal  forces  of  equal  strength." 
And  "  the  landless  man  to  the  tnanless  land  "  became  his  coloni- 
zation motto.  He  says:  "  I  argue  that  if  fifty  million  dollars  now 
spent  annually  by  our  nation  in  merely  affording  temporary  relief 
to  this  social  sore  should  be  devoted  to  the  planting  of  three  mil- 
lions of  our  surplus  population  upon,  say,  a  few  million  acres  of 
fertile  soil,  the  following  results,  among  others,  would  be  ob- 
tained :  Their  labor  would  produce  annually  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  food  for  the  consumption  of 
their  families.  The  value  of  the  land  would  increase  from  50 
per  cent,  to  10O  per  cent,  thereby  affording  abundant  security 
for  the  investment  of  the  capital,  which  would  be  repaid  within  a 
period  of  ten  years  with  interest.  These  tax-consumers  would  be 
converted  into  tax-producers,  and  an  enormously  increased  de- 
mand would  be  created  for  the  produce  of  our  city  manufactures, 
while  the  deadweight  of  their  taxes  would  be  simultaneously 
lightened  by  the  removal  of  the  terrible  incubus  of  a  vast  pauper 
population." 

Acting  upon  these  principles  and  after  the  fullest  investigation 
of  various  sites,  we  purchased  1,760  acres  of  land  for  the  Fort 
Amity  Colony  in  Colorado. 

When  it  was  known  that  this  colony  was  to  be  oj)ened  over  500 
applications  were  received,  and  with  the  utmost  care  twenty-six 
families  of  about  100  souls,  were  selected.  In  April,  1898,  these 
"  pilgrim  fathers,"  fleeing,  not  from  religious  persecution,  but 
from  well-nigh  intolerable  conditions,  not  over  a  stormy  ocean, 
but  across  broad  cultivated  plains  on  a  Santa  Fe  train,  sought 
what  to  them  seemed  a  prospective  earthly  paradise.  . 

On  the  18th  of  April  they  arrived  at  Fort  Amity.  It  was  a  vast 
unbroken  wilderness  with  but  one  small  house  upon  it.  Lumber 
and  tools,  household  effects,  food,  extra  clothing,  hardware,  etc., 
had  been  sent  on  in  advance.    Yet  like  Israel  fleeing  from  Egypt, 
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they  were  tried  to  the  uttermost.  But  they  faced  their  trials  with 
fortitude,  and  overcame.  Said  Mr.  W.  M.  Wiley,  Manager  of  the 
Beet  Sugar  Factory  at  Holly,  nearby :  "  The  weather  was  horrible. 
A  peculiar  spell  of  weather  overtook  them  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  and'  it  rained  constantly  for  two  weeks.  The  roads  were 
muddy  and  no  houses  were  built.  Their  homes  were  in  tents  on 
the  bald  prairie,  and  every  obstacle  presented  itself  to  these 
tenderfoots.  To  the  amazement  of  old  settlers,  not  a  moment 
of  a  day  was  lost,  but  through  rain  and  mud  the  material  for  their 
homes  was  constantly  hauled  out  to  the  site  and  the  bad  weather 
was  laughed  at. 

"Old  and  successful  farmers  in  the  country  commonly  re- 
marked that  few  of  them  would  have  worked  with  the  vigor  and 
energy  that  these  people  showed  in  such  weather.  The  confidence 
aroused  by  this  energy  has  been  cemented  with  time,  until  to-day 
the  old  settlers  of  the  country  look  upon  the  Salvation  Army 
Colony  with  the  highest  regard  and!  its  officers  and  members  have 
been  elected  by  the  surrounding  farmers  to  offices  of  trust  and 
prominence  in  their  farmers'  societies  and  institutions,"  and 
recently  one  of  the  colonists  was  elected  sheriff  of  the. county. 

In  the  selection  of  colonists,  certificates  of  both  physical  and 
moral  soundness  were  required.  In  our  city  colonies  and  institu- 
tions, our  Shelters,  Rescue  and  Prison  Gate  Homes,  the  greatest 
moral  delinquents  are  gladly  welcomed,  but  not  in  our  farm  colo- 
nies. These  communities  are  for  families  and  cannot  be  endan- 
gered by  vicious  characters,  though  our  Ohio  Colony  is  retained 
as  a  temporary  and  reformatory  home  for  inebriates. 

Again,  they  must  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  mild  but  firm  dis- 
cipline and  guidance  of  the  Army.  But  so  wise  and  thoughtful 
has  this  guidance  been  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony, 
so  disinterested  and  benevolent  has  been  the  discipline,  that  the 
neighbors  and  officials  round  about  were  amazed  to  see  a  party 
made  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  city  poor,  managed  and  settled 
with  almost  no  friction. 

There  are  no  religious  tests  whatever.  Protestants  of  various 
sects  and  Romanists  as  well  as  Salvationists  are  numbered 
among  the  colonists,  but  the  kindly  spirit  which  inspires  the 
Army  permeates  the  colony.     Says  Mr.  Rider  Haggard:    "The 
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spirit  of  mutual  friendliness  evidently  animates  the  colonists  of 
Fort  Amity.  Never  have  I  seen  that  spirit  more  happily  and 
clearly  demonstrated  than  I  did  at  the  village  feast,  or  banquet, 
which  was  given  in  my  honor  in  the  principal  school  house  of  the 
colony.  At  this  feast  were  gathered  some  250  people.  Some  of 
these  made  speeches  and  all  were  dominated  by  two  notes,  that  of 
the  complete  contentment  of  the  speakers  with  their  lot  and  that 
of  their  affectionate  regard  for  the  fellow-colonist  and  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  had  enabled  them  to  attain  to  their  pres- 
ent position.  That  these  sentiments  were  by  no  means  individual 
to  the  speakers,  was  clear  also  from  the  loud  and  hearty  cheers 
wherewith  they  were  greeted  by  the  audience." 

The  smallness  of  the  farms,  consisting  mostly  of  twenty  acres* 
results  in  a  compact  community  which  makes  possible  a  highly 
developed  social  life  and  this  has  been  encouraged  and  cultivated 
by  the  Army  management. 

There  are  regular  fanners'  meetings,  at  which  the  whole  science 
of  farming  is  studied  and  discussed.  There  is  a  debating  society 
for  old  and  young.  Twice  a  month  there  is  some  general  social 
gathering.  The  Army  has  religious  meetings  each  week  to  which 
all  the  colonists  and  surrounding  community  are  cordially  in- 
vited, but  no  one  is  required  to  attend;  and  occasionally  there 
is  preaching  by  some  neighboring  minister. 

A  fine  stone  school  house  has  been  built  by  the  colony  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  community  are  well  looked  after  by 
three  teachers. 

Already  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  only  a  vast  waste 
there  is  now  a  prosperous  settlement,  with  well-stocked  farms 
and  the  advanced  beginning  of  a  thriving  country  town. 

There  is  a  postoffice,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  grain  store,  two  meat 
markets,  a  dry-goods  store,  a  drug  store,  a  lumber  yard,  a  hard- 
ware store  which  sells  everything  from  agricultural  implements 
to  pins,  three  grocery  stores,  a  local  bank  known  as  the  Bank  of 
Amity,  started  with  a  capital  of  |5,000,  which  was  put  up  by  the 
colonists  and  others  and  is  doing  well,  a  newspaper  office  and  a 
barber  shop. 

There  is  also,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  site,  a  large,  well- 
equipped  sanitarium  for  consumptives,  established  as  a  monument 
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to  Consul  Mrs.  Booth  Tucker,  who  lost  her  life  in  a  railroad 
wreck  while  making  a  journey  from  this  very  colony.  The  pa- 
tients are  greatly  benefited  in  this  high  altitude  with  its  pure  air 
and  almost  perpetual  sunshine. 

The  land  of  this  colony  cost  f47,000  and  the  present  value  with 
improvements,  as  per  sworn  appraisement,  is  f  154,775. 

On  the  town  site  from  |50  to  (600  are  at  present- paid  for  lots 
containing  only  one-twelfth  of  an  acre. 

Over  and  above  all  their  liabilities,  the  colonists  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  from  f 500  to  f  5,000  each. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  interviewed  each  of  the  colonists  and  in- 
cluded each  interview  in  his  report.  The  following  is  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  J.  H.  Newman,  and  while  he  has  been  some- 
what more  prosperous  than  some  of  the  other  colonists,  yet  it  is  a 
fair  sample  of  all  the  interviews.  Mr.  Newman  says:  "I  have 
been  here  seven  years  and  have  four  children.  I  was  a  carpenter 
in  Chicago  before  coming  to  Amity.  I  had  no  capital,  none  what- 
ever, although  I  received  f 50  for  Chicago  work  sometime  after 
I  came  to  Amity.  I  have  done  very  well  here.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  laboring  man  in  the  states  cannot  put  away  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances more  than  |100  per  year.  I  have  cleared  in  seven 
years  f  4,000  at  least,  so  I  think  I  have  done  very  well  indeed.  I 
have  paid  a  good!  deal  of  my  indebtedness  back  to  the  Army.  I 
am  a  little  behind  owing  to  a  failure  of  crops  two  years  ago, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  farmers  to  pay  me  accounts  in 
connection  with  a  little  hardware  business  I  ran  as  well  as  my 
farm.  I  am  very  glad  I  came  here.  I  think  it  is  a  grand  opening 
for  a  poor  man." 

The  most  dangerous  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  the  dis- 
integration and  destruction  of  the  home  and  family.  For  an 
honest,  but  poor  working  man  to  rear  his  family  in  decency  and 
comfort  is  increasingly  difficult.  The  forces  working  against  him 
are  well-nigh  overwhelming. 

The  farm  colony  is  the  natural,  the  scientific  remedy  for  this 
terrible  evil  and  can  be  made  coextensive  with  it.  And  this,  as 
Commander  Booth  Tucker  has  well  said,  "  would  do  more  to  mini- 
mize vice  and  crime,  to  suppress  anarchy  and  discontent,  and  to 
increase  morality,  religion  and  good  citizenship  than  all  the  penal 
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laws  ever  enacted.  This  is  the  natural,  simple  and  easy  solution 
of  the  great  pauper  problem  which  is  confronting  the  nations  of 
the  world  to-day." 

But  in  order  to  insure  success,  there  must  be  careful  adherence 
to  the  following  foundation  principles :  1.  There  must  be  a  suffi- 
ciency of  capital.  2.  The  land  must  be  carefully  selected  and 
suitably  laid  out.  3.  The  colonists  must  be  well  selected.  4. 
There  must  be  able  supervision.  5.  The  principle  of  house- 
ownership  must  be  followed.    6.   God  must  be  recognized. 

After  the  most  painstaking  and  exhaustive  investigation,  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  considers  the  farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  the  United  States  to  be  so  successful  and  founded  on  such 
scientifically  sound  commercial  and  sociological  principles, 
that  he  earnestly  recommends  the  British  Government  to  make  a 
scheme  of  colonization  based  on  these  principles,  and,  if  agree- 
able to  the  Government,  under  the  management  of  the  Army,  a 
part  of  its  imperial  policy. 

Years  ago,  when  General  William  Booth,  the  founder  of  the 

Salvation  Army,  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet,  the  wisdom  of  a 

statesman  and  the  broad  sympathies  and  brimming  compassion  of 

.  ja  philanthropist,  published  to  the  world  his  scheme  of  Land 

^Settlement,  he  was  styled  a  "visionary." 

But  in  view  of  what  has  been  done,  after  making  his  elaborate 
proposals  to  the  British  Government,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  now 
writes :  "  If  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which  I  have  adduced,  my 
opinions  are  still  thought  visionary  and  optimistic,  I  can  only 
point  out  that,  speaking  broadly,  I  am  delighted  to  find  them 
shared  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  enlightened  and  far- 
seeing  President  of  the  United  States,  whom,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  I  thought  one  of  the  clearest-visioned  and  most  able  states- 
man that  I  ever  had  the  honor  of  meeting;  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  same  country,  a  man  of 
vast  experience;  by  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
who  knows  so  much  of  colonization  and  its  possibilities,  and 
with  wiiom  I  had  my  conferences  on  this  subject;  and  by  General 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  whom  1  saw  l>efore  leaving  Eng- 
land, who,  perhaps,  is  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  our  poor  than  any  other  man  living,  and  who,  more- 
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the  author  of  practical  experiment*  in  htnd  setttemevtai 
dime."" 

Ptor.  Mosjus  Loeb:  The  courtesy  of  Miss  Booth  ha*  allowed 
me  to  read  the  paper  which  she  has  presented  by  her  representa- 
tive, a  few  days  before  the  meeting,  and  what  I  have  to- say  ia 
based  largely  opon  a  careful  study  of  what  she  has  presented.  I 
may  my  ar  the  outset  that  I  could  not  but  admire  the  strong  faith 
ia  the  purpose  and  the  persistence  of  effort  with  which  these 
experiments  hare  been  carried  along:  and  in  much  of  what  has 
bees  said  bj  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  as  well  as  what  I  know 
is  hi  the  first  part  of  Miss  Booth's  paper.  1  agree  frilly.  I  differ 
her.  possibly  from  even  the  program  of  the  meeting,  when  it 
to  looking  at  farm  colonies  as  remedy  for  dependency.  If 
not  that  I  had  strong  faith  in  agricultural  work  as  a 
for  the  overcrowding  of  the  cities*  I  would  not  myself  be 
iiber  of  a  society  which  devotes  a  very  great  proportion  of 
to  that  very  class  of  work;  but  the  proposition  of 
Booth  is  that  the  farm  colony  should  be  established,  and 
that  it  is  a  remedy  for  actual  dependency. 

It  is  ungracious,  in  the  first  place,  to  attempt  to  analyse  figures 
such  as  have  been  put  before  us:  but  it  has  been  my  duty  fre- 
quently to  analyze  figures  in  favor  of  agricultural  schemes,  and  I 
must  point  out  a  few  inconsistencies  in  the  claims  just  made, 
subject  to  such  explanation  as  very  possibly  may  be  made  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  presented  Miss  Booth's  paper. 

The  only  colony  about  which  figures  are  given  in  this  paper  is 
the  one  at  Fort  Romie.  I  see  that  about  520  acres  were  bought 
at  a  cost  of  |26.000.  something  less  than  ten  years  ago.  That 
means  $50  an  acre — surely  not  waste  land.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  New  York  it  is  possible  to  buy  land  at  $5  an  acre,  which  is 
real  waste  land  thoroughly  capable  of  cultivation.  This  land  was 
given  in  20-acre  parcels  to  nineteen  families:  19  times  20  are 
880.  leaving  140  acres,  for  one  reason  or  another,  retained  as 
company  land.  I  assume  that,  nothing  being  paid  to  the  com 
pany,  we  may  take  it  that  these  140  acres  are  still  reserved  and 
are  not  being  worked.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  find  by  comfmrison 
of  the  figures,  the  presumption  that  the  land  held  by  the  colony 
and  not  yet  divided  among  individuals  is  now  valued  at  about 
43 
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|18,500;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  advanced  in  value  from  $50  an 
acre  to  something  over  $110  an  acre.  Probably  this  enhancement 
is  due  to  the  completion  of  public  irrigation  works.  1  calculated 
this  out  carefully  before  the  meeting,  and  I  find  that  under  the 
circumstances,  and  assuming  that  the  colonists  had  not  worked 
their  land  at  all,  the  land  would  have  increased  in  value  to  the 
colonists  from  about  $19,000  to  $50,170,  that  is  to  say,  the  un- 
earned increment,  as  Henry  (teorge  called  it,  would  have  brought 
the  land  up  to  $50,000. 

.  The  equity  of  the  colonists,  which  represent*  the  product  of 
their  land  over  and  above  what  they  must  naturally  have  expended 
for  living  excuses  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  amounts 
to  only  $42,000,  so  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  $8,000,  if  the  in- 
creased land-values  have  not  brought  about  such  an  excellent 
offset,  due  undoubtedly  to  business  sagacity  of  the  founders  of 
that  colony.  I  do  hold  that  if  this  colony  had  been  placed  in 
waste  land  where  the  land  is  cheap, — Government  land  for  in- 
stance,— and  where  the  increase  in  value  is  not  as  much  as  100 
per  cent,  in  a  short  decade,  then  the  colony  would  have  either 
failed  or  have  called  for  very  large  }>ecuniary  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  managers. 

Taking  the  figures  as  they  were  given,  and  eliminating  for  the 
moment  the  cost  of  land,  I  find  about  $01,000  in  cash  expended 
upon  the  nineteen  families,  roughly  speaking,  about  $2,500  cash 
for  each  individual  family  placed  upon  the  land,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  twenty  acres  at  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  a  total  per  family  of 
$3,500. 

Our  own  exj>erieuce  is  with  Jewish  farmers — Russian  Jews — 
where  the  initial  conditions  are  more  complicated,  because  there 
are  many  difficulties  both  with  regard  to  customs  and  language 
which  interfere  with  the  success  of  those  j>eople.  We  have  found 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000  will  establish  an  individual  family  on  an 
individual  farm.  1  believe  that  the  same  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  distributing  these  families  on  farms 
in  the  country  at  large  could  have  been  applied  more  economic- 
ally instead  of  less  economically. 

The  point  to  which  1  would  like  to  draw  particular  attention  is 
the  hopelessness   of   putting   paupers   upon   farms  or   in   form 
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colonies;  the  internal  evidence  of  Miss  Booth's  paper  is  strongly 
in  that  direction.  Physical  testa  are  to  be  applied,  moral  tests 
and  physical  tests.  There  are  so  many  discouragements  that 
meet  the  farmer  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career  especially,  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  take 
people  broken  down  in  physical  health,  broken  down  in  moral 
strength,  and  ask  them  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the  first  year  of  a 
farmer's  life.  The  fact  that  paupers  were  not  selected  may  also 
be  found  in  some  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard.  The  prize 
colonist,  if  I  may  call  him  so,  brought  forward  in  Miss  Booth's 
paper,  is  the  carpenter  who  left  Chicago  without  any  capital  and 
went  upon  a  colony  farm  and  is  now  prosperous.  He  was  a 
carpenter,  however,  and  not  broken  down,  because  after  he  left 
Chicago  he  received  |50  in  payment  for  work  he  had  recently 
done.  He  was  not  even  out  of  work,  1  believe,  if  I  should  judge 
from  that  statement.  It  is,  therefore,  this  kind  of  people  who 
can  be  placed  upon  farms;  not  the  dependents. 

Now,  I  think  we  all  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  especially  it*  head,  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
English,  and  in  a  less  emphatic  degree  of  the  American  nation, 
to  the  importance  of  furthering  any  tendency  toward  agriculture; 
but  farm  colonies  are  not  an  English  or  American  invention. 
Over  sixty  years  ago  the  Maatschapij  voor  Weldadiglied,  a  chari- 
table society  in  Holland,  commenced  this  sort  of  work  based 
very  largely  ui>on  the  same  principles  and  carried  out  at  first 
very  largely  on  exactly  the  same  line**  as  those  suggested  in  Miss 
Booth's  paper.  I  read  very  carefully  the  published  papers  about 
this  society  (some  were  published  about  thirty  years  ago  in 
England),  and  I  was  simply  amazed  at  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plan  as  there  presented  in  beautiful  detail,  so  much  so,  that  T 
was  under  the  impression  that  nothing  better  could  be  devised 
than  just  these  home  colonies  as  they  have  been  established  in 
three  or  four  waste  places  in  Holland  and  continued  there  for 
sixty  years  under  the  continuous  administration  of  a  society, 
which  has  a  central  management  and  thoroughly  organized  and 
thoroughly  active  local  committees  in  the  cities,  large  and  small, 
In  Holland. 
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Two  years  ago,  ou  a  visit  to  Holland,  1  got  a  trip  through  these 
colonies  upon  my  program,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented  by 
weather  conditions  from  attempting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had 
the  great  advantage  of  an  exceedingly  frank  interview  with  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  society,  a  gentleman  in  Amsterdam,  who 
is  thoroughly  informed  about  the  whole  matter,  and  who  gave  me 
all  the  details,  besides  lending  me  a  full  set  of  recent  report*. 
From  these  I  found  that,  although  the  colony  is  managed  admira-  • 
bly  in  all  respects,  it  is  a  pauper  colony  not  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  taken  in  paupers,  but  it  has  maintained  them  as  paupers 
and  been  forced  to  do  so  not  only  in  the  first  generation,  but  even 
to  the  third  generation ;  the  grandchildren  of  the  persons  placed 
upon  these  farms  are  still  there  and  cannot  l>e  induced  to  leave 
them.  Why?  Because  it  was  necessary  to  establish  industrial 
systems,  to  establish  various  kinds  of  institutions  that  appeal 
to  these  people  in  so  paternal  a  way,  that  it  is  impossible  to  wean 
them  from  a  pail  out  of  which  they  are  being  fed. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  my  earnest,  my  emphatic  belief,  that  aay 
system  of  colonies  for  paupers,  any  system  of  colonies  in  which 
the  people  who  are  once  put  under  paternal  government  are  left 
in  the  same  place,  must  necessarily  be  a  continual  drain  upon  the 
society  or  the  government,  whose  enterprise  tries  the  experiment ; 
it  is  hotbed  cultivation,  and  hotbed  cultivation  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  producing  normal  growth.  Now,  this  is  what  I  have  to 
say  in  criticism  of  the  implied  advantages  of  a  farm  colony  as 
a  remedy  for  dependency. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  to  say  very  much  in  favor  of  au  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  agricultural  population  at  the  expense  of 
the  city  population.  The  experience  of  the  society  in  which  I  am 
interested  has  been  derived  from  2,000  to  3,000  cases  spread  over 
the  United  States,  also  the  Northwestern  provinces  of  Canada, 
and  we  have  found  that  where  the  people  went  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, where  they  received  sufficient  assistance  to  establish  them- 
selves and  sufficient  advice  to  enable  them  to  get  along  after  they 
were  set  upon  their  own  feet,  they  have  been  moderately  success* 
ful;  very  successful  in  some  places,  very  moderately  successful 
in  others,  depending  largely,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  farming 
communities,  upon  external  conditions  as  well  as  the  individual 
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exertions  of  the  f sinners.  We  are  also  attempting  the  experi- 
ment of  placing  people  not  vet  inured  to  a  country  life  upon  a 
farm  on  which  they  can  be  employed  until  they  have  learned  how 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Whatever  is  done  must  be  done,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  man  under  your  wing  forever,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  out  for  himself.  1  believe  the 
tendency  towards  farms  should  be  encouraged,  not  for  the  alle- 
viation of  distress  (only  indirectly  for  that),  but  to  remove  from 
the  city  those  who  can  relieve  the  overcrowding,  and  give  the 
less  physically  strong  a  better  chance  for  life,  air  and  work. 

I  believe  that  a  conference  of  this  kind  should  take  every  possi- 
ble remedial  agency  into  its  observation;  yet  this  problem  is  a 
matter  not  for  philanthropy  but  for  constructive  statesmanship. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  nevertheless, in  closing,  to  present  my  views 
as  to  what  will  encourage  agricultural  as  distinguished  from  city 
life,  i  would,  in  the  first  place,  agree  with  what  has  beeu  said  by 
Dr.  Frankel ;  better  means  of  communication  in  order  to  make 
isolation  of  the  farm  much  less  depressing  than  at  the  present 
time.  Perhaps  we  might  have  physicians,  nurses  and  social 
workers  brought  closer  to  the  country  and  not  force  the  people 
into  the  city,  if  they  waut  to  benefit  by  these  advantages. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears  to  me  the  most  important  thing 
to  be  done  is  the  establishment  of  a  state  constabulary  or  some 
other  system  which  shall  increase  the  security  of  property  and 
especially  the  security  of  the  j>erson  upon  farms;  that  is  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  farm  imputation  has  to 
contend,  the  insecurity  of  the  farmer's  family  against  the  tramp 
and  the  robber. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  tramp  problem  could  lx»  solved  by  another 
piece  of  constructive  work,  whereby  it  would  be  possible  to  settle 
people  on  small  holdings,  under  such  laws  as  exist,  esj>ecially  in 
England  and  Ireland;  where  they  are  attempting  at  the  present 
time  to  establish  people  to  support  themselves  partly  by  work 
u|K)n  their  own  land,  but  who  would  earn  a  great  portion  of  their 
wages  by  work  upon  their  neighboring  farms,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  labor  at  the  time  of  the  harvest 
and  removing  the  importance  of  the  tramp  laborer  who  is  taken 
into  the  farmer's  house  during  the  |>criod  when  the  farmer  ueeds 
any  hands  he  is  able  to  get. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  it  seems  to  me  very  necessary  that  the 
agricultural  districts  shall  be  provided  with  a  better  credit  sys- 
tem for  the  purjK>se  of  establishing  themselves.  So  long  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  live  over  a  year  after  his  first  estab- 
lishment l>efore  he  can  make  any  money  out  of  his  farm  he  gets 
hopelessly  into  debt,  mortgaging  his  crops  for  years  ahead;  if 
he  is  obliged  to  paj  ten  per  cent,  to  twelve  per  cent,  (which 
is  the  legal  rate  in  certain  states,  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
for  instance),  he  can  never  recover.  In  some  of  the  Western 
agricultural  states,  the  land  sharks  and  country  banks  have 
loaned  money  to  the  beginner  with  a  distinct  hope  that  within 
one  year  the  land  will  fall  into  their  hands  by  failure  to  pay 
the  mortgage  plus  twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

And  lastly,  and  most  Utopian,  the  ability  to  induce  the  farmers 
to  live  in  a  village  street  as  distinguished  from  the  isolated  farm- 
house. This  may  be  a  possibility  in  the  future  with  better  roads, 
with  easier  means  of  communication,  and,  too,  a  more  rational 
method  of  farming,  diversified  fanning  as  distinguished  from  the 
wholesale  production  of  certain  grains  at  present.  I  think 
that  very  important  for  the  improvement  of  farming  conditions, 
because  it  would  very  largely  do  away  with  the  isolation  that 
makes  the  farmer  a  very  doleful  individual  in  the  winter  time, 
if  not  in  the  summer  as  well. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  paper  will  be  "  Industrial  Removal 
as  a  Remedy  for  Dependence."  by  Mr.  Morris  D.  Waldman. 

Industrial  Removal  as  a  Remedy  for  Dependence.  By  Mor- 
ris D.  Waldman.  Assistant  Manauer  Industrial  Removal 
Office. 

Change  in  environment  is  the  first  expression  of  civilization, 
the  first  indication  of  human  progress.  The  difference  between 
the  old  and  the  new  civilization  is  that  in  the  old,  popular  migra- 
tion sought  the  least  inhabited  areas  and  in  the  new  it  seeks 
the  most  populated  sections.  The  modern  trend  of  popular 
migration  is  cityward,  and  this  tendency  must  be  seriously  con 
sidered  by  those  who  would  engage  in  an  attempt  to  induce  or 
assist  men  to  change  their  domicile.  To  opi>ose  this  powerful 
migratory  tendency  is  well-nigh  beyond  human  power:  to  act  har 
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moniously  with  it  is  to  work  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Industrial  removal  does  not  oppose  it,  because  it  confines  its  field 
of  activity  only  to  industrial  centers.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
direct  men  to  the  soil  or  to  rural  settlements.  It  seeks  to  direct 
migration  from  one  industrial  center  to  another,  though  not  in- 
discriminately. It  directs  it  from  an  overcrowded  locality  to 
others  less  congested. 

The  term  dependent,  being  a  flexible  one,  governed  by  its  appli- 
cation, should  l>e  clearly  defined,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity. 
To  say  that  only  such  are  dependents  whom  necessity  has  driven 
to  the  doors  of  a  relief  organization,  would  exclude  the  consid- 
eration of  a  much  larger  number,  the  improvement  of  whose  con- 
dition would  be  a  legitimate  concern  in  a  scheme  of  this  char- 
acter. It  would  not  be  stretching  the  term  to  an  extreme  degree 
to  consider  such  families  within  the  scheme  who  are  independent 
of  relief  organizations,  yet  who  are  forced  by  circumstances  to 
live  below  the  normal  standard  of  living.  By  the  word  removal, 
is  simply  meant  the  assisted  change  of  environment  made  by  such 
dependents.  The  word  in  this  sense  was  adopted  nearly  five  yearn 
ago  in  the  name  of  an  institution  of  this  city,  and  because  of  its 
brevity  and  suggest iveness  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  social  work- 
ers. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  altogether  a  happy  term,  but  until 
a  better  and  more  comprehensive  one  can  be  suggested,  I  shall 
employ  it  in  this  paper.  To  clearly  distinguish  removal  in  our 
sense  from  ordinary  change  in  environment,  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  new  environment  must  of  itself  eliminate 
the  cause  for  dependence.  To  illustrate:  Where  sickness  is  the 
cause  for  poverty,  removal  to  a  hospital  out  of  town  would  not 
constitute  removal  in  our  sense  of  the  term;  but  if  change  of 
environment  would  so  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  to  increase  his  industrial  efficiency,  then  such  change  of 
environment  would  be  **  removal." 

As  in  every  practical  enterprise,  for  which  there  is  need,  two 
fundamental  premises  must  be  established.  First,  its  efficacy, 
and  secondly,  the  means  of  its  execution.  The  first  must  show 
that  there  exists  a  condition  of  unequal  opportunity;  it  must 
show  an  oversupply  of  labor  or  such  other  conditions  as  make 
for  industrial  inefficiency  in  one  place,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
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an  insufficiency  of  labor  in  another  place.  'The  second  premise 
to  be  established  is  the  availability  of  necessary  machinery  to 
make  a  proper  change  of  environment  effective. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  these  premises  exhaustively, 
nor  do  I  believe*  this  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  paper.  I  can, 
at  most,  point  to  existing  conditions  and  so  present  the  problem 
in  its  general  a»j>ects. 

That  there  is  need  for  some  general  plan  of  relief,  other  than 
exists,  for  the  unemployed  or  for  those  who  are  so  restricted  in 
industrial  opportunity  as  to  be  forced  into  tiie  class  of  dependent 
families,  is  practically  axiomatic.  The  records  of  relief  organi- 
zations of  all  kinds  indicate  this  need  positively.  And,  that  the 
primary  cause  for  such  dependence  is  largely  objective,  that  is, 
is  found  in  environment  alone,  is  just  as  positive.  The  logical 
solution  for  the  remedy,  then,  is  change  of  environment.  The 
main  thing  to  determine  is  whether  conditions  in  other  localities 
furnish  that  remedy. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  there  is  untold  opportunity  for 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  advice  of  Horace 
Greeley,  "  Young  man,  go  West,"  is  still  considered  sound.  That 
there  are  enormous  natural  resources  as  yet  unexploited  is  not  to 
l>e  doubted.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  soil  as  yet  unfilled, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  orchards  in  which  the  fruit  rots  for 
want  of  men  to  pick  it,  and  enormous  areas  of  wheat  fields  unhar 
vested.  The  South  especially  is  desirous  of  attracting  agricul- 
tural settlers  and  goes  so  far  even  as  to  offer  them  land,  and  in 
addition  occasional  financial  help.  I  myself  know  of  scores  of  re- 
quests and  proposals  of  this  character  made  by  disinterested  and 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  South.  The  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  instance,  has  established  an  agency  in  this  city  to  per- 
suade immigrants  into  its  territory.  Every  year  we  hear  reports 
of  a  deplorable  dearth  of  labor  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas. 
The  advocacy  of  the  unrestricted  admission  of  Ohinese^into  the 
country  with  a  view  of  employing  its  coolie  labor  in  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  California  is  regarded  seriously  by  many.  I  also  know 
of  numerous  requests  for  help  coming  from  mills  and  factories 
in  the  interior,  many  of  them  situated  within  a  short  radius  of 
New  York.    Another  strong  indication,  apparently,  of  need  for 
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labor  in  the  interior,  is  the  large  number  of  employment  agencies 
established  bv  employers'  associations.  All  these  things  would 
indicate  that  there  is  a  ripe  condition  for  the  scheme  of  removal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  surprising  intelligence  reached  us  only 
recently  that  (he  South,  which  suffers  more  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  (he  country  from  lack  of  labor,  has  expressed  itself 
against  the  further  settlement  of  all  immigrants,  except  those 
who  take  up  fanning.  Fruit  picking  and  wheat  harvesting  offer 
but  temporary  employment  and  the  kind  of  help  required  by  the 
mills  above  referred  to  is  mainly  juvenile.  The  employment 
offices  carried  on  by  employers'  associations  offer  work  generally 
only  to  highly  skilled  artisans,  and  call  for  poorly  skilled  or 
unskilled  labor  chiefly  during  labor  troubles. 

Under  these  conflicting  circumstances  we  must  examine  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  along  the  lines 
of  removal,  to  see  what  their  experiences  show.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  private  employment  agencies  in  this  city  that  are  doing 
a  lucrative  business  in  supplying  labor  to  railroads,  mines,  quar- 
ries, packing  houses  and  other  large  industries  in  the  interior. 
There  are  two  philanthropic  institutions  in  this  city  that  remove 
thousands  of  unemployed  every  year  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  very  encouraging.  They 
show  that  there  are  industrial  opportunities  in  many  localities. 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants  has,  accord 
ing  to  its  manager's  statement,  located  about  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Industrial  Removal 
Office,  which  con  flues  its  activity  to  Jews  alone,  has  sent  over 
20,000  persons  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  there  is  but 
one  state  in  the  Union,  Nevada,  which  does  not  contain  some  of 
its  beneficiaries.  It  has  reliable  information  that  all  of  these 
I>ersons  obtained  employment  in  the  places  to  which  they  were 
removed,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  returned  to  New 
York,  and,  generally,  for  reasons  other  than  lack  of  employment. 
It  is  true  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  appli- 
cants were  removed,  yet  the  others  were  not  rejected  altogether 
for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  industrial  openings  for  them. 
Many  were  rejected  for  i>ersonal  reasons,  a  large  number  were 
turned  away  became  a  jierfeet  system  of  coo|terntioii  had  not  yet 
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been  established  between  the  society  and  its  coworkers  in  the  in- 
terior; others,  because  their  removal  would  not  serve  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  movement.  The  object  of  the  institution  has  not 
been  merely  to  relieve  individuals;  its  scope  has  been  a  broader 
and  more  far-reaching  one,  viz:  To  remove  only  such  as  possess 
the  qualities  of  the  pioneer,  the  one  who  would  attract  to  him- 
self his  friends  and  relatives.  The  movement  has  for  its  main 
idea  the  diversion  of  immigrants  away  from  New  York  and  is 
seeking  to  bring  about  this  diversion  by  establishing  in  each  per- 
son removed  a  center  of  attraction  for  other  individuals  from 
this  city  and  Europe. 

The  value  of  the  movement  is  not  unchallenged.  When  at- 
tempts were  first  made  to  induce  persons  in  the  interior  to  receive 
these  unemployed  and  to  aid  them  to  become  self-supporting,  the 
argument  was  raised  in  nearly  every  locality  that  there  were 
no  openings ;  but  when  a  thorough  canyass  was  made  among  the 
industries,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was  need  for  more 
labor  and  those  unemployed  were  below  the  standard  of  efficiency 
demanded,  or  possessed  such  personal  defects  that  no  one  would 
employ  them.  This  need  for  labor  has  not  diminished.  An  im- 
proved system  of  coofteration  and  better  organization  of  receiv- 
ing agencies  have  discovered  greater  need  for  labor  than  ever  be- 
fore in  nearly  all  industries.  Even  during  the  industrial  depres- 
sion preceding  the  last  presidential  election,  hundreds  of  persons 
were  removed  and  placed  at  work.  At  the  present  time  the  call 
for  help  is  so  tremendously  in  excess  of  the  supply  that  with- 
out exaggeration  it  may  be  said  ten  times  the  number  could  be 
placed.  But  even  if  industries  were  employing  the  maximum 
amount  of  labor,  an  increase  in  population  from  other  sources, 
if  not  too  sudden,  would  not  be  a  calamity;  on  the  contrary  it 
would  soon  create  for  itself  an  opportunity  for  labor  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  industries,  because  industries  are  just  as  prone  to 
seek  labor  as  labor  is  to  &eek  industries.  Our  great  industrial 
centers  in  this  country  would  not  have  been  possible,  had  they 
not  couuted  on  the  large  immigrant  population. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  will  conditions  that  allow  of  the 
removal  of  immigrant  Jews,  be  equally  favorable  to  the  removal 
of  the  average  non  Jewish  dependent.    The  answer  to  this  que*- 
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tion  would  of  course  be  largely  speculative.  I  would  venture  it  as 
my  impression  that  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  average  Jewish 
immigrant  does  not  differ  very  much  in  degree  from  that  of  the 
average  non-Jewish  dependent,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  liberal 
definition  given  here  of  dej>endent.  The  advantage  the  Jewish  im- 
migrant may  have  in  health  and  ambition,  is  equalized  by  the 
advantage  the  native  has  in  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  country.  The  Removal  Office  has 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  immigrant's  reluctance  to 
leave  this  largest  and  most  attractive  Jewish  settlement.  In 
many  cases  this  reluctance  is  born  of  a  vague  and  mysterious 
fear  he  entertains  of  unknown  localities.  To  the  average  Jewish 
immigrant  New  York  is  synonymous  with  America,  and  it  is 
generally  only  when  in  dire  need  that  he  lends  himself  to  what 
he  considers  at  best  a  dubious  experiment.  This  attitude  of  mind 
toward  removal  militating  against  his  success  would  not  be  the 
attitude  of  our  client. 

It  being  fairly  well  established,  then,  that  there  is  industrial 
opportunity  in  the  interior  for  our  dependent  families,  it  remains 
only  to  determine  the  means  to  effect  a  happier  equilibrium. 
What  agencies  have  attempted  removal  or  are  doing  it  at  the 
present  time?  If  their  efforts  had  been  restricted  to  class  or  to 
territory,  what  lessons,  that  would  be  useful  in  a  general  plan, 
have  they  learned? 

Last  summer,  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  maintained  by  the 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  was  subjected  to  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  committee  of  experts,  which  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  that  the  bureau  served  little  practical  purpose. 
Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  its  failure  to  be  effective  were 
these:  First,  private  agencies  for  all  kinds  of  help  have  increased 
in  number  and  improved  in  efficiency.  Second,  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising in  the  daily  papers,  both  for  employer  and  employee,  is 
now  very  moderate,  and  advertising  in  the  newspai^rs  has  be- 
come a  commonly  used  method  of  getting  both  help  and  positions. 
Third,  the  labor  unions  act  largely  as  labor  exchanges  for  their 
members.  ' 

As  these  agencies  serve  to  obtain  work  for  the  unemployed  in 
thi*  city,  so  to  a  more  limited  extent  do  they  serve  as  agencies 
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for  removal.  There  are  a  Dumber  of  offices  in  this  city  whose 
sole  activity  consists  in  procuring  help  for  out  of  town  employ- 
ers. There  are  two  agencies  which  I  myself  have  visited,  and 
concerning  which  I  have  received  reliable  report.  Each  one  of 
these  removes  from  fifty  to  eighty  unskilled  laborers  to  the  West 
and  South  every  week.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  newspapers  inserted  by  business  concerns  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  calling  for  help  of  all  kinds.  The  trade 
unions  always  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  of  employment  itf 
their  respective  trades  m  all  parts  of  the  country  and  act  as 
registers,  for  their  members,  for  this  information.  Often  they 
advance  money  for  transportation  to  them.  But  while  these 
agencies  make  local  free  employment  bureaus  unnecessary  their 
removal  work  is  so  scanty  and  meagre,  that  alone  they  would 
not  serve  this  purpose  adequately.  Nor  would  the  Italian  and 
Jewish  societies,  because  their  efforts  are  restricted  to  only  a 
portion  of  those  in  need  of  such  relief. 

What  practical  suggestions  do  existing  agencies  for  removal 
offer  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  a  successful  scheme? 
From  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants  we 
can  learn  but  little,  because  its  efforts  are  confined  to  persons 
who  are  physically  and  mentally  different  from  the  average  urban 
wage-earner;  the  kind  of  employment  found  for  them  is  unskilled 
labor  on  canals,  bridges,  tunnels  and  railroads  for  which  our 
beneficiaries  would  have  neither  fitness  nor  inclination.  The 
Industrial  ftemoval  Office  offers  more  fertile  suggestions,  because 
the  character  of  its  work  has  been  broader.  There  is  hardly  a 
trade  or  handicraft  which  it  has  not  served  and  not  a  city  of  im- 
portance in  which  it  has  not  settled  its  clientele;  there  is  not  a 
degree  of  skill  of  which  it  has  not  taken  account. 

Though  the  character  of  its  work  is  unique,  the  Industrial 
Removal  office  is  not  the  first  experiment  tried  along  the  lines 
of  removal.  Germany  instituted  removal  along  different  lines  as 
early  as  1893,  in  which  year  there  was  evolved  a  National  Asso- 
ciation of  over  a  hundred  public  employment  offices  existing  in 
the  large  cities  of  its  empire.  At  the  present  time  there  is  so 
strong  and  intimate  cooperation  among  these  agencies  as  materi- 
ally to  help  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  that  country. 
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The  problem  there  is  different  in  character  froin  that  which  con- 
fronts ns.  In  Germany  there  is  a  condition  of  general  unemploy- 
ment and  the  work  of  the  organization  seeks  simply  to  stimulate 
the  mobility  of  labor  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Each  local 
employment  office  acts  in  a  double  capacity.  On  the  one  hand 
it  receives  the  unemployed  from  other  localities  and  on  the 
other  it  sends  its  local  unemployed  to  other  points.  The  system 
in  vogue  there,  it  ran  be  readily  understood,  is  a  highly  developed, 
if  not  a  complex  one.  With  us  the  problem  is  to  find  work  for 
the  unemployed  of  only  one  locality,  where  the  excessive  settle- 
ment of  immigrants  has  increased  eomiietition  in  the  field  of 
labor  and  where  overcrowded  dwelling  has  otherwise  reduced  the 
wage-earner's  efficiency.  The  advantage  in  this  iispect  of  the 
problem  would  undoubtedly  be  with  us.  The  success  of  the  Ger- 
man plan  is  due  mainly  to  two  things:  First,  the  strict  and  pow- 
erful supervision  of  the  state,  and  second,  the  comparative  sinall- 
ness  of  its  territory.  What  the  scheme  here  would  lack  in  State 
supervision,  could  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  adopting  the 
method  of  the  Removal  Office.  In  the  l>eginning  this  institution 
attempted  to  establish  relations  directly  with  employers,  that  is, 
on  the  employment  bureau  plan  to  solicit  orders  for  help  with 
a  view  of  filling  them.  It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  this 
plan,  which  is  feasible  when  the  employer  and  the  wage-earner 
are  in  one  locality,  cannot  be  absolutely  applied  under  a  condi- 
tion which  finds  the  employer  and  the  wage-earner  thousands  or 
even  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  society  so  to  interest  its  coworkers  as  to  constitute  them 
a  subagency;  that  is  to  say,  the  men  are  sent  to  the  different 
places  with  no  8|iecific  position  in  view,  but  with  the  under- 
standing, or  rather  with  the  assurance,  that  the  work  of  finding 
employment  for  them  will  be  done  by  the  subagency.  These 
receiving  agencies  are  generally  a  benevolent  society,  sometimes 
a  religious  congregation  or  occasionally  a  few  of  the  mo&t  influ- 
ential Jews  in  the  community.  Though  the  j>ossibility  for  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  employer  would  Ik*  greater  in  a  general 
scheme,  because  more  thorough  investigation  could  be  made  into 
the  antecedents  of  the  applicants  than  can  be  made  among  those 
whose  latest  connections  are  in  Russia  or  in  Roumania,  vet  the 
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cooperation  of  churches,  benevolent  societies  and  public-spirited 
individuals  in  the  localities  to  which  the  families  would  be  sent, 
would  be  exceedingly  helpful.  The  first  to  look  after  their  social 
and  spiritual  needs  and  the  other  two  to  supply  them  with  food 
and  lodging,  if  necessary,  or  other  material  aid.  Such  a  thought 
naturally  suggests  the  fear  that  the  offer  of  material  help  might 
aggravate  rather  than  relieve  dependence.  The  danger  of  such 
material  relief  depends  entirely  upon  the  method  of  extending  it, 
and  into  this  particular  question  there  is  no  need  at  the  present 
time  of  entering. 

Of  peculiar  interest  in  the  consideration  of  this  problem  is  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Frank  Sargent,  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration.  He  strongly  advises  that,  because  of  the  danger  of 
overcrowding  in  our  large  seaport  cities,  the  government  adopt 
a  plan  to  encourage  the  distribution  of  immigrants  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  this  country.  I  have  it  further  on  good 
authority  that  such  a  plan  is  being  developed  and  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  distributing  department  will  be  created  at  Ellis 
Island.  As  yet  the  plan  seems  to  confine  the  scope  of  such  bureau 
to  one  only  of  information  concerning  the  geography,  population, 
industries  and  other  vital  intelligence  conducive  to  the  immi- 
grant's settlement  in  the  interior.  But  even  if  such  bureau  should 
not  develop  into  a  removal  agency,  the  information  it  would 
obtain  and  the  useful  interior  connections  it  would  establish, 
though  intended  primarily  for  immigrants,  would  undoubtedly 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  local  agency,  whose  purpose  is  in 
harmony  with  it. 

Another  surely  not  unimportant  consideration,  and  one  which 
would  probably  strike  the  practical  mind  first  of  all,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Italian  Immigrants  is  supported  partly  by  a  subsidy 
from  the  Italian  government,  and  partly  by  private  benevolence. 
As  removal  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  important  activities,  the 
Society  rarely  ever  pays  the  expense  of  transportation  for  fami- 
lies it  removes,  but  obtains  funds  for  this  purpose  from  the  em- 
ployers, who  generally  are  willing  to  advance  the  money,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  employees. 
The  Industrial  Removal  Office,  not  dealing  directly  with  employ- 
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ere.  pays  all  the  expenses  of  transportation  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative expenses.  The  German  Public  Employment  Offices  obtain 
their  funds  partly  from  the  state  and  partly  from  the  local  com- 
munities, and  the  expense  of  transportation  is  borne  either  by 
the  applicant  or*by  the  employer.  These  several  removal  agencies 
suggest  four  sources  from  which  funds  might  be  obtained.  First, 
the  state:  second,  contributions  from  private  persons;  third,  em- 
ployers who  would  cither  pay  the  transportation  or  advance  the 
amounts  necessary,  to  be  deducted  later  from  the  employees' 
wages;  and  fourth,  the  beneficiary  himself  who  would  sometimes 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  his  transportation  expenses,  particularly 
when  removed  to  a  nearby  point. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  no  saner  or  more  reasonable 
method  of  relieving  dependence  could  be  conceived  than  this  one 
of  removal.  It  is  not  merely  palliative,  it  is  preventive  and 
strictly  so,  because  it  attacks  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  cause  is 
what  it  must  consider  in  every  case,  for  the  very  test  that  it 
would  apply  to  each  would  be,  is  the  cause  for  the  individual's 
dependence  found  in  environment  and  if  so,  is  there  another  en- 
vironment in  which  this  cause  could  be  eliminated?  Surely  this 
test  is  a  scientific  one,  and  a  liberal  one.  It  would  cover  every 
case  where  cause  for  dejwndence  is  objective. 

The  Chairman  :  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be  opened  by 
Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor. 

Miss  Frances  A.  Kellou:  Those  who  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  of  our  cities,  must 
feel  the  force  of  Mr.  Waldman's  argument,  both  because  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  given  showing- the  need  of  labor  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  organizations  which  have  t>een  so  successful  in  plac- 
ing the  people  at  work.  The  problem  of  the  Jewish  unemployed, 
both  in  finding  them  work  and  their  actual  protection,  is,  not- 
withstanding the  great  rush  of  immigration,  better  in  hand  in 
New  York  City  than  that  for  any  other  corresponding  or  com- 
parative class  of  laborers.  1  base  this  assertion  upon  my  obser- 
vations during  the  past  year  in  the  work  of  the  organization 
with  which  1  am  connected,  which  has  for  its  main  object  the 
enforcement  of  the  employment  agency  law  and  the  protection  of  ' 
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the  unemployed.  This  has  taken  us  into  nearly  every  agency  in 
the  city,  and  into  many  lodging  places  and  homes  for  the  unem- 
ployed. But  this  remedy  of  industrial  removal  affects  a  large 
number  of  immigrants  who  know  its  benefits  only  through  the 
private  agency.  For  instance,  the  great  mass  of  Slavic  immi- 
grants are  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  these  private  agencies. 
For  them,  there  are  not  only  inadequate  means  of  distributing 
labor,  but  once  the  immigrants  are  released,  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  shelter  is  found  for  them  while  they  wait  for  work, 
except  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  their  sympathetic  countrymen. 

Industrial  removal  is  needed  for  many  negroes  who  come  to  the 
crowded  centers  to  work  because  of  false  representations,  and  be- 
come either  criminal  or  dependent. 

Vice  in  New  York  as  it  affects  women  is  an  industrial  problem, 
for  an  exhaustive  study  shows  that  the  ranks  of  disorderly  women 
are  tilled  from  the  unemployed  and  the  poorly  paid  women.  The 
percentage  of  immigrant  women  found  there  is  alarming.  Many 
are  women  taken  from  the  employment  agencies,  lodging  houses, 
parks,  eating  houses,  while  waiting  for  work,  and  who  never  have 
had  a  chance  at  honest  work.  Industrial  removal,  to  meet  the  real 
need  of  the  unemployed,  must  begin  before  they  have  become 
known  dependents,  while  they  are  waiting  for  their  first  job  as 
well  as  when  they  have  lost  one.  An  effective  industrial  removal 
system  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  sweatshop  system  and 
child  labor. 

If  this  and  much  more  constitute  the  field,  and  if  the  advan- 
tages which  Mr.  Waldman  has  pointed  out  are  so  great,  will  any 
private  employment  agency,  any  state  agency,  and  philanthropic 
organization,  or  any  public-spirited  citizens  be  able  to  meet  the 
need?  At  the  present  time  the  great  bulk  of  distribution  is  in  the 
hands  of  employment  agents  who  charge  fees,  and  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon;  religious  and  other  organizations  feel  that  this  work 
is  only  secondary,  and  they  do  not  study  its  broad  aspects;  local 
organizations  are  handicapped  in  effecting  a  system  which  will 
meet  the  need,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are  burdened  with  the 
task  of  raising  the  necessary  finances.  Trades  union  agencies 
can  be  depended  upon  only  for  their  own  members  and  for  skilled 
•labor,  and  the  great  mass  of  dependents  are  often  neither.     A 
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distributing  center  at  Ellis  Island,  such  as  that  to  which  Mr. 
Waldman  refers,  can  be  really  successful  only  when  it  is  a  part 
of  a  system,  for  the  authorities  have  no  way  of  compelling  a  man 
to  go  anywhere  except  to  the  place  or  person  to  which,  according 
to  the  law,  he  may  be  released. 

This  year  we  have  made  a  directory,  and  have  brought  about 
500  private  employment  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try into  touch  through  our  organization  as  a  central  clearing 
house  or  bureau  of  information.  Rut  the  difficulties  are  (\)  to 
get  agencies  of  a  reliable  and  uniform  high  standard;  (2)  to 
transport  workers  feeling  that  they  will  be  protected  all  along  the 
line;  (3)  to  get  the  workers  under  way  before  some  influence 
conies  in  to  divert  them.  It  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a  system, 
but  it  is  showing  the  need  and  difficulties. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our  government  to  take  up 
the  study  of  employment,  the  need  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  best  methods  of  supplying  that  need,  and  the  kind 
of  workers  to  send  to  the  different  localities.  All  of  this,  and 
much  more  must  be  the  subject  of  careful  study.  As  a  result 
of  this  study,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  there  will  be  the  necessity 
for  establishing  at  the  best  vantage  points  federal  employment 
centers  under  government  supervision.  To  be  effective,  there 
must  be  one  central  office;  a  thorough  and  up-to-date  exchange 
of  information ;  a  thorough  registry  system ;  means  of  ascertain- 
ing that  the  demands  for  labor  are  genuine,  and  that  the  terms 
of  the  contract  are  not  misrepresented;  and  an  efficient  system 
for  getting  large  groups  of  workers  under  way  at  short  notice. 
Such  a  federal  system  has  many  advantages.  It  can  cooperate 
with  other  countries,  and  in  this  way  influence  the  immigrants 
before  they  leave;  it  can  secure  reductions  in  transportation;  it 
can  facilitate  the  work  in  the  various  states  which  a  private 
organization  incorporated  in  only  one  state  cannot;  it  can  work 
directly  with  such  a  department  as  is  proposed  at  Ellis  Island. 
Only  a  national  system  can  be  a  nonpartisan  bureau ;  a  medium 
of  exchange  without  participation  in  any  of  the  labor  or  politi- 
cal upheavals.  Such  a  system  will  help  to  break  up  the  contract 
labor  evils.  A  central  bureau  on  the  New  York  side  close  to  the 
people  and  connected  with  half  a  hundred  over  the  United  States 
44 
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which  would  be  in  touch  with  it  daily,  would,  I  believe,  be  effect- 
ive.   A  group  of  state  free  employment  agencies  in  the  middle! 
Western  states  have  formed  such  a  cooperative  system  with  good 
results.    But  this  problem  is  not  a  state  problem  alone;  it  is  not 
a  racial  problem  alone,  as  Mr.  Waldman  has  already  intimated. 
It  is  si  problem  of  national  distribution.     The  time  is  coming 
when  private  agencies  which  rob  and  defraud  and  misdirect  men, 
and  strand  them  in  places  where  there  are  no  jobs,  and  who  have 
irresponsible  methods,  and  who  do  all  of  this  in  order  to  get  a 
fee  in  return  for  a  man's  willingness  to  work  and  support  his 
family,  will  be  supplanted  by  a  government  system  which  will 
think  too  highly  of  the  producing  power  of  its  citizens  to  intrust 
the  work   of  finding  employment   to   these   private  enterprises. 
And  the  public-spirited  agencies  and  the  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious organizations  can  help  the  government  in  this  work  of 
distribution  by  pointing  the  way,  and,  by  their  close  relation  to 
the  people,  they  can  make  these  central  bureaus  effective.    And 
I  will  urge  that  now  is  the  time  for  our  government  to  make  its 
study,  and  find  at  what  points  and  in  what  way  such  a  system 
would  work. 

Mk.  Tucker:  This  conference  is  noted  for  its  inquisitiveness. 
Part  of  our  business  is  to  ask  questions  in  order  that  we  may  get 
at  facts  to  help  us  in  forming  conclusions.  The  questions  that  I 
want  to  ask  are  based  on  two  experiences  in  my  own  life,  one  as  a 
colonist,  and  the  other  as  an  officer  of  an  organization  dealing 
with  the  dependent  families  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

[  understood  that  the  fundamental  pro]>osition  of  Commander 
Booth's  paper  was  that  the  farm  colony  was  a  cure  for  depen- 
dency. As  I  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  it  took  me  back 
some  twenty  years  when  as  a  young  man,  representing  perha|>s 
an  atom  of  waste  labor  of  this  city  and  somewhat  liberally  pro- 
vided with  somebody  else's  waste  capital,  L  followed  Horace 
Greeley's  advice,  went  West  and  traveled  to  the  waste  land  of 
North  Dakota.  As  the  reader  went  on  with  his  description  of  the 
beautiful  farm  land  and  its  rivers,  products,  etc.,  1  could  almost 
imagine  that  he  was  reading  from  a  Northern  Pacific  land  folder 
of  1882,  or  j>erhaps  one  of  those  famous  real  estate  advertisements 
published  in  the  "  Fargo  Daily  Argus,"  and  written  by  Colonel 
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Morton,  the  poet  of  the  Red  River  Valley ;  but  when  1  remember 
how  many  who  were  attracted  to  that  country  by  these  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  its  possibilities  fell  by  the  wayside,  when  I  recall 
the  struggles  that  they  went  through,  how  many  failed  and  left,  it 
brought  me  back  to  my  second  experience  as  the  officer  of  a  society 
dealing  with  depeiyient  families  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  take 
it  that  the  families  which  Commander  Booth's  paper  described 
were  such  families  as  we  know  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  de- 
pendent families;  and  if  my  supposition  be  correct — looking 
around  at  this  audience,  1  see  many  who  are  dealing  with  just 
such  families — I  am  sure  that  they  would  like  to  hear  the  history 
step  by  step,  of  two  or  three  families  removed  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  conditions  that  existed  in  those  families  at  the 
time  of  removal,  what  the  surroundings  of  those  families  were 
in  those  farm  colonies,  what  it  cost  to  remove  them,  what  it  cost 
to  aid  them  while  they  were  struggling  to  independence.  If  we 
can  have  from  Brigadier  Lamb  one  or  two  family  histories  of  that 
kind,  some  of  the  fundamental  facte  by  which  these  families, 
through  this  assistance,  have  risen  from  dependence  in  New 
York  to  independence  in  the  farm  colony,  then  I  think  we  may  be 
in  a  position  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  inde- 
pendence achieved  is  real  or  whether  we  have  that  condition 
described  by  Prof.  Loeb  as  existing  in  the  Holland  farm 
colonies,  a  condition  of  practical  paternalism  where  the 
superior  people  with  the  superior  resources  are,  in  effect,  sup- 
porting the  incompetent,  and  the  independence  is  more  fictitious 
than  real. 

Dr.  Devine-  About  nine  years  ago,  when  this  plan  of  agri- 
cultural colonies  was  first  under  discussion  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  discussion  in 
this  building,  which  was  opened  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker. 
Commander  Booth  Tucker  was  extremely  sanguine  as  to  what 
would  be  accomplished  in  farm  colonies.  I  had  to  express  my 
very  considerable  .skepticism  in  regard  to  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural colonies  as  a  cure  for  dependency.  I  have  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  progress  of  these  colonies.  I  have  talked 
with  the  officers  of  the  Army,  and  have  had  an  entirely  open  mind, 
ready  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  a  cure;  for  certainly  any  one 
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who  is  dealing  with  dependency  itself,  cannot  but  welcome  with 
the  greatest  heartiness,  any  plan  which  really  offers  a  radical 
cure.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion  that  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  intervening  period,  is  demon- 
strating the  correctness  of  the  position  which  I  took  at  that  time, 
and  absolutely  demonstrating  the  incorrectness  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Commander  of  the  Salvation  Army.  I  regret  it  is 
so.  The  impression  formed  upon  my  mind  is  precisely  that  which 
has  been  expressed  by  Prof.  Loeh.  It  seems  to  me  that  little 
more  can  be  said. 

I  hope  the  Brigadier  will  tell  us  whether  the  absolute  cost 
which  Prof.  Loeb  figured  out  for  one  colony,  is  the  average  cost 
for  all.  I  wonder  whether  with  $4,000  for  each  family,  or  as 
Prof.  Loeb  figures  it  $3,000,  when  the  male  head  of  the  family  is 
living,  when  he  is  able  to  meet  a  physical  test,  when  he  is  able 
to  supply  information  that  his  moral  character  is  all  right — 
whether,  I  say,  when  a  family  in  which  the  male  wage-earner  is 
living,  has  physically  sound  health,  and  a  good  moral  character, 
you  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  with  that  $3,500  or  $4,000 
a  great  deal  towards  making  that  family  self-supporting  and  in- 
dependent in  a  great  many  other  ways  than  may  occur  to  you. 
But  I  learn  that  the  point  which  I  wish  to  discuss  is  that  in 
which  Prof.  Loeb  himself  takes  the  other  position.  I  am  as  skep- 
tical as  he  is  in  regard  to  the  colony  as  a  cure  for  dependency.  1 
am  also  skeptical,  as  he  is  not,  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
colony  as  a  cure  for  congestion.  I  am  convinced  that  the  strong 
economic  tendencies  which  are  lessening  the  proportion  of  our 
population  that  is  engaged  in  farming  and  increasing  the  propor- 
tion that  is  devoted  to  industrial  enterprise  cannot  be  reversed 
by  any  such  process  of  establishing  agricultural  colonies.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  agriculture  in  the  state  of  Iowa, 
one  of  the  most  typical  agricultural  states  we  have  in  the  coun- 
try;, and  J  understand  why  the  population  of  Iowa  has  diminished 
in  the  past  five  yean*  instead  of  increased.  It  is  l>ecause  of  the 
fact  that  through  improvements  in  machinery  and  through  the 
various  other  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  methods  of 
agriculture,  it  takes  a  smaller  proportion  of  our  population  to 
produce  the  raw  materials  of  food  than  it  used  to ;  and  it  is  abso 
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iutely  .setting  our  faces  against  the  progress  of  the  nation  and  . 
against  irresistible  economic  forces  to  think  we  can  take  a  very 
considerable  number  of  people  from  our  industrial  centers  and 
settle  them  successfully  and  continuously  upon  farms.  I  have 
too  much  respect — having  lived  upon  a  farm,  not  simply  a  year  or 
two,  but  having  been  bom  and  brought  up  on  a  farm — I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  qualities  it  takes  to  make  a  successful 
farmer,  to  believe  you  can  make  such  a  success  from  a  man  who 
is  a  broken-down  failure  in  the  city.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it. 
If  you  take  really  waste  labor  and  put  it  on  really  waste  land, 
the  result  will  not  be  an  industrial  producer,  but  to  produce  a 
candidate  for  an  insane  asylum,  the  almshouse  or  the  graveyard. 

Mb.  Almy,  of  Buffalo:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this 
discussion.  It  turns  on  fundamental  distinctions  between  the 
value  of  artificial  plans  for  work  or  reformation  and  individual 
natural  plans. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  in  Portland,  Maine,  I 
ventured  to  express  disapproval  of  the  workrooms  that  are  a  part 
of  many  charity  organization  societies.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
employment  in  such  workrooms  is  like  the  precollected  aid  repre- 
sented in  a  relief  fund.  A  large  relief  fund  is  a  lazy  and  danger- 
ous resource  compared  with  finding  separate  relief  from  a  sepa- 
rate giver  for  each  separate  family.  In  Buffalo,  instead  of  a 
workroom  we  seek  to  find  a  separate  job  for  each  separate  man 
and  when  we  succeed  the  success  is  greater  because  a  man  has 
been  placed  naturally  in  the  industrial  community  instead  of  in 
artificial  employment.  We  want  individual  case  work,  and  I 
think  these  artificial  plans  where  a  colony  is  formed  in  which  men 
live  will  never  permanently  succeed.  With  a  little  more  effort  in 
the  first  place  a  man  can  be  put  in  a  condition  where  he  can 
stand  alone.  If  in  the  Salvation  Army  land  colonies  three  gen- 
erations sometimes  continue  to  live  there,  it  is  like  the  case  where 
a  man  is  merely  given  a  support  to  cling  to  after  he  has  fallen 
into  the  water.  He  should  l>e  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
support,  if  necessary  at  all,  should  be  only  temporary. 

In  the  George  Junior  Republic  children  stumble  and  fall  and 
get  up  again  like  natural  children  in  the  world  outeide.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  artificial  colonies  will  ever  vield  the  results  that 
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come  through  more  patient  separate  ease  work  by  placing  indi- 
vidual families,  at  large  first  cost  perhaps,  and  large  first  effort, 
in  natural  conditions  where  they  can  go  on  by  themselves. 

Rev.  William  J.  Nichols:  Those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  seem  to  me  not  to  have  recognized  sufficiently  the  serv- 
ice that  may  be  rendered  by  farm  colonies  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress existing  in  cities. 

Though  the  farm  colony  is  not  a  panacea  for  dependency,  if  it 
helps  in  diminishing  dependency  it  is  to  be  welcomed.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  single  remedy  for  dependency,  but  many 
methods  are  helpful,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  the  farm  colony 
serves  a  useful  purpose. 

There  are  many  cases  of  suffering  for  which  the  only  remedy  is 
removal  to  the  country.  The  farm  colony  tends  to  encourage 
such  removal.  It  calls  the  attention  of  some  of  those  who  are 
unsuccessful  in  the  city,  to  the  possibilities  of  comfortable  living 
afforded  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  family  knowing  how  to  do  agricultural  work 
can  make  a  living  in  the  country,  but  this  fact  is  not  generally 
known.  If  I  were  out  of  employment  I  should  betake  myself  to 
the  country  immediately,  and  I  know  that  I  could  support  my 
family  there.  I  have  lived  in  a  small  New  England  town,  and  I 
have  seen  how  comfortably  and  happily  the  i>eople  live.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  that  the  intellectual  life  in  the  country  is 
stagnant.  I  found  more  people  in  the  small  country  town  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  best  books  than  in  the  large  city  in  which  I 
afterwards  lived. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  city  poor  are  not  qualified 
for  work  in  the  country,  but  many  are  capable  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  it,  and  the  farm  colony  may  furnish  the  opportunity. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Earnshaw  :  This  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  mat- 
ter to  come  before  the  Conference.  I  have  come  three  hundred 
miles  to  attend  this  Conference,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  pro- 
gram that  has  for  me  the  attractive  importance  of  this  subject.  •  I 
am  a  representative  of  the  rural  districts,  and  would  speak  of  the 
life  and  conditions  of  life  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  indorse,  in  the  main,  the  negative  positions  taken  in 
this  discussion   with   regard   to  agricultural    colonization    as  a 
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remedy  for  dependence  and  the  congestion  of  population  in  the 
urban  centers.  The  experiments  reported  with  such  hopeful  confi- 
dence do  not  seem  to  promise  any  solution  of  the  problems  to 
which  they  are  being  applied,  nor  to  point  by  practical  feasibil- 
ity to  anything  in  scale  with  the  evils  they  would  remedy.  I 
think,  sir,  that  our  hope  in  this  matter  lies  in  such  measures  as 
those  suggested  by  yourself,  and  still  further  unfolded  and  em- 
phasized by  Prof.  Loeb,  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  life  and 
promoting  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
practical  suggestions  made  were  excellent,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
they  can  be  improved  upon.  Yet  what  seems  to  me  the  vital  and 
determinative  thing  in  all  this  matter  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
presented  with  the  emphasis  and  insistance  its  importance  de- 
mands— that  is,  the  cutting  off  of  this  evil  at  its  source  in  the  ex- 
cessive and  unbalanced  movement  of  population,  under  various 
motives,  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  urban  centers.  Until  this 
tendency  is  checked  and  a  healthy  and  balanced  interchange  es- 
tablished, no  remedial  measures  will  avail.  But  here  it  is:  You, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  thinking  upon  these  questions,  with 
wise  heads  and  warm  hearts,  but  entirely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  congested  city.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try is  heard  enough  in  these  conventions.  And  this  is  my  plea. 
It  is  the  voice,  not  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  of  the 
wilderness  crying  in  the  city,  and  imploring  the  statesman,  the 
economist,  the  philanthropist — all  who  are  seeking  to  advance 
civilization  on  the  best  lines — to  consider  the  problems  which  life 
in  the  rural  districts  presents. 

fn  order  to  promote  a  healthy  and  balanced  interchange  be- 
tween the  country  and  the  city  there  must  be  something  like  a 
balance  of  attractive  consideration  and  inducement.  But  civiliza- 
tion has  not  shed  its  blessings  on  the  country,  as  it  has  on  the 
city.  The  largest  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  comes,  of 
course,  where  men  are  thickest,  that  is  inevitable  under  rigid 
economic  laws.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  to  spread  them  over  the  extended  areas,  scattered  homes 
and  small  communities  of  the  rural  districts  than  to  give  them 
effect  among  the  denser  city  populations.  The  great  philanthro- 
pists also  have  taken  up  urban  problems  and  have  helped,  and  are 
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helping,  in  their  solution;  but  they  liave  not  taken  the  problems 
relating  to  the  country  into  consideration  as  yet.  All  this  seems 
to  proceed  in  strict  accordance  with  economic  law.  The  need  of 
city  populations  is  more  impressive,  urgent,  and  insistent,  and 
beneficence  can  work  thereupon  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  readier 
way.  But  when  we  get  a  larger-visioned  social  science  we  shall 
see  things  differently. 

In  the  county  of  1/ewis,  where  my  home  is,  and  where  I  have 
tried  to  do  what  1  could  for  social  amelioration,  farming  is  a  re- 
munerative occupation.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  two  brothers 
came  from  England  and  purchased  a  large  farm  in  that  county, 
and  they  were  able,  from  what  it  yielded  to  their  industry  to  pay 
off  their  obligation  and  improve  their  property  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  now  are  well-to-do  people.  Eight 
years  ago  a  young  man,  with  no  means  save  what  he  had  made  as 
a  hired  farmhand,  bought  a  liewis  county  farm  for  $4,800.  He 
could  pay  thereupon  only  one  hundred  dollars,  and  had  to  go 
still  further  into  debt  for  stock  and  equipment ;  yet  that  young 
man  has  paid  off  the  obligation  and  improved  his  proj>erty  at  the 
rate  of  about  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  is  now  progress- 
ing towards  wealth.  There  is  in  that  county  a  community  of 
German  Baptists,  occupying  mostly  adjacent  farms,  and  they  are. 
to  a  man,  prosperous  people.  These  are  but  illustrations  of  prev- 
alent facts.  Yet  in  that  very  county  in  the  recent  settlement 
of  an  estate,  eight  farms  were  sold,  and  they  sold  for  considerably 
less  than  the  price  of  the  buildings.  What  does  this  mean?  It 
means  that  the  drift  from  the  country  to  the  city  which  is  oon 
gesting  the  city  is  also  wasting  the  country.  It  means  that  life 
in  the  rural  districts  is  found  to  be  hard  and  uninteresting,  and 
intolerable  in  the  dreariness  of  its  dull  monotony.  Of  course,  it 
is  well  that  some  should  leave  the  farm  for  other  modes  of  life. 
There  must  be  freedom  and  enterprise  and  interchange;  but. 
alas,  the  tide  of  tendency  sets  all  one  way  and  knows  no  return- 
ing ebb. 

I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  suggest,  but  simply  call  atten- 
tion to  the  facts.  It  is,  however,  the  dearest  wish  my  heart  has 
known  for  this  long  time  now  that  the  thought  of  the  statesman, 
the  economist,  the  philanthropist — all   who  are  warm  of  heart 
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and  wise  of  head — might  be  directed  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  by  the  putting  about  it  the  benignities  and 
advantages  of  civilization  in  corresponding  measure  to  the  en- 
joyment thereof  by  our  urban  j>opiilations. 

Brigadier  Lamb:  I  am  afraid  the  figures  that  have  been 
quoted  are  rather  misleading,  and  yet  I  am  frank  to  confess  they 
are  not  what  we  feel  they  will  be  in  the  continued  work  of  the 
colony.  To  say  that  $4,000  is  used  to  establish  a  family  is  surely 
misleading,  especially  when  you  remember  that  in  twelve  years 
the  colonists  are  to  return  the  amount  loaned  them — a  purely 
business  loan  with  interest.  1  do  not  mean  that  it  is  necessarily 
$4,000,  though  at  the  moment  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures. 
The  family  is  given  $300  if  necessary.  They  are  also  given  a 
cow,  if  they  cannot  buy  one.  If  required,  they  are  given  a  horse. 
The  larger  amount  is  in  the  valuation  of  the  land.  The  $300 
goes  toward  the  erection  of  the  house  from  the  stone  that  is  on 
the  premises;  but  in  the  land  itself  lies  the  larger  investment. 
An  encouraging  percentage  of  our  Colorado  colonists  are  making 
their  payments  most  satisfactorily  and  are  returning  their  loans. 
They  are  paying  them  off  at  this  hopeful  rate: — Of  the  entire 
loan  of  $96,461.40,  there  has  been  re  turned  in  six  years  $41,- 
573.44,  thus  leaving  for  the  remaining  six  years  an  amount  of 
$54,887.96,  which  with  six  years  of  experiments  and  experience, 
makes  the  outlook  most  cheering;  for  the  land  is  now  tillable  and 
a  thousand  lessons  are  gained  which  will  guide  all  the  future. 

Of  course,  if  $3,500  must  actually  be  used  to  put  a  family  on 
a  farm,  we  would  have  to  say  the  scheme  is  a  failure  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  plea  to  be  made  for  it,  but  that  is  not  the  correct 
interpretation.  The  $300  is  loaned  them,  the  land  is  valued  at 
a  certain  amount,  all  of  which  must  be  paid  in  regular  instal- 
ments. We  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  experiment  that  we  must 
not  put  this  land  too  high,  and  so  the  Army  bore  certain  ex- 
penses which  the  payments  made  during  the  past  six  years  have 
suggested ;  if  we  had  put  the  price  of  the  land  higher  it  could  all 
have  been  paid  back  and  this  initial  loss  referred  to  would  not 
have  occurred  to  the  Army;  which,  of  course,  as  1  have  said,  has 
been  only  the  introductory,  experimental  stage  of  a  great  enter- 
prise.    Present  acquaintance  with  the  possibilities  of  the  colo- 
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nista  assures  us  that  those  mistakes*  need  never  be  repeated,  but 
that  with  longer  time  the  colonists  might  easily  repay  a  larger 
amount  for  the  land. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
went  to  these  colonies,  stayed  upon  them,  interviewed  all  the 
various  types  of  people  found  there,  and  then  out  of  that  full 
knowledge  of  affairs  he  comes  back  and  makes  his  statement, 
which  1  think  puts  him  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  position  to 
reach  very  wise  conclusions;  esfjecially  when  he  was  represent- 
ing the  British  Government  and  knew  that  if  he  should  make 
an  incorrect  report  or  suggest  unwise  methods,  it  would  be  a 
serious  reflection  upon  him  as  an  agriculturist  as  well  as  a  man 
of  philanthropic  and  public  interests.  His  rejiort  has  most 
reasonably  been  totally  unbiased.  His  report  in  "  The  Poor  and 
the  Land/1  published  by  Longman,  deals  most  fully  with  the 
facts. 

A  Membeu:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Rrigadier. 
It  is  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  colonists.  I 
want  to  know,  for  example,  how  many  of  these  men  taken  from 
Chicago  were  already  in  comfortable  circumstances.  I  think 
very  few  have  been  taken  from  New  York.  A  man  of  whom  I 
know,  a  carjienter  from  Chicago.  1  am  informed,  was  already  suc- 
cessful in  that  city;  and  when  my  good  friend,  Colonel  Holland, 
was  remonstrated  with  for  citing  this  man  as  an  instance  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  said  he  replied:  "  It  is  quite  true  this  man  was  able 
to  support  himself,  but  by  removing  him  we  make  room  for 
somebody  else  to  take  his  place."  Of  course  on  that  hy]K>the»is 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Astor  from  New  York  to  Ijondon  makes  way 
for  everybody  else. 

Hkigadikk  Lamb:  Thai  would  be  a  very  just  criticism,  except 
as  we  have  frankly  stated  that  we  have  taken  a  few  persons^ — 
only  three  or  four — into  the  colony,  who  would  be  an  example  of 
energy,  of  industrial  efficiency,  and  so  be  a  guide  to  others  who 
are  less  trained  and  less  capable;  but  of  course  that  has  not  been 
the  class  of  families  regularly  selected. 

There  was  one  other  thing,  about  the  climate  which  was  re- 
ferred to  jestingly.  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  our 
report  of  the  climate  with   something  written   by  people  who 
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are  trying  to  advertise  its  lands  for  their  own  profit.  Colorado 
has  a  wonderful  climate  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  such  to  thou- 
sands of  residents.  I  have  a  comrade  who  went  there  with  very 
weak  lungs ;  we  all  thought  he  was  dying,  yet  he  is  living  on  long 
after  we  thought  he  would  be  gone,  and  promises  to  live  to  ninety 
or  something  approaching  that.  So,  therefore,  the  climate  eulogy 
is  neither  a  farce  nor  a  fable.  The  simple  facts  are  that  the  colo- 
nists work,  and  pay,  and  stay,  and  their  land  has  increased  in 
value,  while  all  the  adjoining  lands  of  the  neighboring  farmers 
have  also  risen  in  value,  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  our 
colony  has  created  a  thriving  center  of  business  in  their  village. 
The  truth  is  that  the  colonies  are  far  from  being  a  failure  and  the 
future  is  full  of  encouragement.  We  cannot  but  be  even  more 
successful  in  the  years  to  come  because  the  lessons  that  we  have 
learned  through  the  experiments  we  have  made  have  taught  us 
what  is  to  be  avoided,  and  what  principles  and  methods  are  safe 
for  the  future.  Further,  we  are  cheered,  because  we  believe  that 
the  hand  of  our  God  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  upon  us  in  it 
all  for  good. 

The  president  then  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committees : 

Committee  on   Resolutions. 

Edmond  J.  Butler,  Chairman New  York 

Joseph  P.  Byers New  York 

Solomon   Lowenstein    New  York 

Committee  on  Organization. 
1  >r.   liee  K.  Frankel,  Chairman New  York 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Armstrong,  Chairman Rochester 

Mrs.  August  Falker Syracuse 

James  H.  Loomis Attica 

John  F.  FitzGerald,  M.  D New  York 

Michael  J.  Scanlan   New  York 

The  conference  then  adjourned  to  2 :30  p.  m. 
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THIRD  SKSSIOX. 

Wednesday  afternoon  Sovember  15,  1905. 

The  Pkesipent:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Sick  aud  Mentally  Defective,  by  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  William  Mabou,  President  State  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dk.  Mabon  :  1  will  have  to  make  the  general  statement  that 
was  made  this  morning,  that  I  have  written  for  suggestion  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  in  most  instance**  have  received 
no  reply;  hence  the  report  preseuts  my  own  opinions  more  than 
the  recommendations  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Kkimikt  of  thk  Committee  on  the  Sk:k  and  Mentally 
Infective. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  each  session 
of  this  Conference  to  take  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  work  in  which  the  members  of  this  section 
are  engaged. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  year  affecting  the 
system  of  management  of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane 
was  the  passage  of  the  Allda-Fish  bill  modifying  the  provisions  of 
the  Brackett  bill  of  11)02.  It  will  l>e  remembered  that  the  earlier 
legislation  substituted  boards  of  visitors,  having  nominal  duties, 
for  boards  of  managers,  and  further  centralized  the  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  the  State  hospitals  in  the  State  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy.  While  the  supporters  of  the  legislation  of  1905 
did  not  indicate  any  bad  results  of  the  legislation  of  11H)2,  the 
legislature  saw  tit  to  restore  to  a  considerable  extent  the  system, 
which  had  prevailed  between  18M  and  1902,  of  local  boards  of 
managers,  leaving  unchanged  the  financial  control  of  the  institu- 
tions which,  since  the  earlier  date,  had  vested  in  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy.  A  wise  provision  of  the  later  legislation  is 
that  the  members  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  shall  an- 
nually meet  the  managers  of  the  Slate  hospiials  in  conference. 
A  series  of  these  conferences  just  completed,  and  covering  the 
whole  State  outside  the  metropolitan  district,  has  developed  the 
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fact  that  the  newly  appointed  managers  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  great  charity  intrusted  to  their  care  with  fidelity,  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Commission  in  Lunacy  hopes 
soon  to  be  able,  with  funds  on  hand,  to  provide  for  every  insane 
man  or  woman  requiring  it,  scientific  care  and  treatment  by 
highly  trained  and  skillful  hospital  physicians.  By  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  State  hospital  training  schools,  these  unfortunates 
are  provided  competent  and  careful  nursing.  A  marked  en- 
largement of  the  open-door  system  in  the  State  hospitals  has 
been  brought  about.  A  legislative  appropriation  of  $300,000 
has  been  obtained  to  establish  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  reception 
hospital  for  200  cases  of  acute  insanity  or  suspected  insanity, 
which,  when  fully  equipped,  will  contain  every  facility  for  the 
most  minute  study  and  treatment  of  every  phase  of  mental 
disorder. 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  small  municipalities  establish  in  con- 
nection with  general  hospitals,  reception  or  observation  pavilions 
for  persons  showing  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  sufficiently  progressed  to  reuder  commitment  to  a 
State  hospital  necessary  or  desirable. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  experiments  in  this 
direction  is  the  well-equipped  pavilion  for  this  special  class  of 
cases  established  in  connection  with  the  large  hospital  at  Albany. 
This  pavilion,  in  charge  of  a  highly  trained  alienist,  is  doing 
excellent  work,  not  only  in  restoring  patients  suffering  from  brain 
disturbances  to  their  friends  after  a  few  weeks  detention,  but  is 
materially  lessening  the  commitments  of  patients  of  this  class 
to  the  hospital  in  the  district  in  which  Albany  is  situated. 

Special  provision  for  the  insane  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  has  been  made  in  the  erection  of  somewhat  extensive 
sun  pavilions  designed  to  accommodate  one  hundred  patients  each 
at  two  of  the  State  hospitals.  At  certain  of  the  hospitals  small, 
inexpensive  detached  wooden  pavilions  are  being  constructed  for 
this  class  of  cases,  which  may  serve  to  meet  every  requisite  in 
the  line  of  segregation  and  treatment. 

Most  satisfactory  results  have  already  followed  this  scheme 
of  separation.    Taken  in  connection  with  the  system  of  tent  life 
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which  is  now  and  for  some  time  has  been  followed  on  Ward's 
Island  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  a  limited  extent  at  the 
Willard  State  Hospital,  it  is  believed  that  the  statistics  of  the 
near  future  will  show  a  marked  decrease  in  the  death  rate  of 
this  class  of  patients. 

Another  feature  of  special  provision  now  being  carried  to  com- 
pletion consists  in  small  isolation  buildings  on  the  grounds  of  the 
respective  hospitals  in  which  cases  of  infectious  or  contagion* 
diseases  receive  care  appropriate  to  their  condition. 

An  experiment  begun  a  year  or  two  ago  near  Rochester  of  a 
farm  colony  located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Rochester  State  Hospital,  at  which  parties  of 
twenty-five  patients  from  this  hospital  sojourn  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  at  a  time  during  the  summer  season  continues  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of  occupation,  one  of 
the  most  important  curative  agents  used  by  the  medical  officers 
of  our  hospitals.  The  two  largest  farms  which  differ  widely  in 
type  and  fertililty,  viz. :  those  at  Central  Islip  and  Willard,  give 
occupation  to  hundreds  of  patients  in  every  kiud  of  farm  work, 
gardening  and  fruit  growing,  in  grading  of  grounds,  etc.,  with 
most  excellent  results  in  the  improved  health  of  all  patients  thus 
engaged.  Indeed,  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Central  Islip  State  Hos- 
pital, whose  patients  come  from  the  crowded  -East  Side  of  New 
York,  reports  that  the  transition  from  the  sedentary  occupations 
followed  in  the  congested  districts,  to  the  bracing  outdoor  work 
assigned  them  has  brought  about  some  striking  results. 

A  change  for  the  better  may  be  recorded  in  the  system  which 
has  recently  been  adopted  whereby  candidates  for  positions  in 
the  State  hospital  service  are  examined  by  a  committee  of  State 
hospital  superintendents  appointed  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Very  material  results  are  expected  from  this 
change. 

The  work  of  the  medical  inspector,  which  supplements  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  inspection  of  the  private  institutions,  continues 
to  be  an  important  feature  of  the  Commission's  supervisory 
work. 
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Striking  results  in  economy  aud  facility  of  management  have 
already  followed  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  on  Ward's  Island,  as  provided  by  the 
amended  statute  of  1905.  Doctor  Dent,  who  is  now  in  full 
charge  of  this  institution,  is  making  great  efforts  to  bring  the  hos- 
pital  to  Ihe  very  forefront. 

The  results  of  treatment  during  the  past  year  in  the  State 
hospitals  for  the  insane  have  l>een  quite  satisfactory.  The 
recovery  rate  has  increased,  1,429  patients  having  been  cured, 
and,  in  addition,  1,271  patients  sufficiently  improved  by  treat- 
ment to  enable  them  to  return  to  the  care  of  their  friends. 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  time  to  say  that,  with  the  impetus 
afforded  by  the  provision  of  funds  to  establish  the  reception  hos- 
pital in  the  city  of  New  York  for  two  hundred  patients,  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  next  pro]K>ses  to  urge  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  forthcoming  session,  the  desirability  of  providing 
social  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  small  acute  hos- 
pitals, accommodating  from  sixty  to  eighty  patients  each,  in  con- 
nection with  such  of  the  existing  State  hospitals  as  are  not  at  the 
present  time  properly  equipped  for  the  care  of  acute  cases.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  providing  every  possible  facility  for  the  cure 
of  curable  patients,  not  to  mention  the  true  economy  of  such  pro- 
cedure must  be  apparent  to  all.  The  wage-earner  must,  if  pos- 
sible, be  restored  to  his  family;  he  must  have  medication,  ade- 
quate nursing,  rest  in  quiet  sunlit  rooms,  massage,  profier  diet, 
diversion  and  an  intelligent  well-directed  effort  to  divert  his 
mind  from  every  vexing  or  harassing  condition.  All  this  in- 
volves a  large  outlay,  but  of  its  wisdom  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  erecting  appropriate  buildings  of  this 
.class  lies  in  the  present  statutory  restrictions  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  capita  for  buildings  and  equipment.  This  will 
not  suffice  for  buildings  for  the  acute  and  curable.  Probably  a 
thousand  dollars  per  capita  will  be  required  under  plans  which 
have  already  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  State  Architect.  Delay  iu  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  has  resulted  from  the  belief  of  the 
Commission  that  the  comfortable  housing  of  all  of  the  insane 
was  of  first  importance.     With  appropriations  already  in  hand. 
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however,  accommodations  for  custodial  care  of  all  the  ii 
will  be  provided,  and  special  attention  may  then  be  given  to  the 
important  feature  of  the  acute  class. 

Additional  provision  for  the  insane  during  the  past  year  has 
not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  was  expected,  although  funds  have 
been  provided  and  continuous  effort  put  forth  to  hurry  contract- 
ors in  their  work.  The  net  additions  were  provided  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  buildings  of  the  Rochester  State  Hospital  for  750 
patients;  at  the  Binghamton  State  Hospital  for  100  patients  of 
the  tubercular  class;  at  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  for  50  pa- 
tients by  the  construction  of  a  nurses'  home,  permitting  the  re- 
moval of  the  nurses  thereto,  and  the  consequent  provision  of 
space  upon  the  wards  for  patients;  at  the  Gowanda  State  Hos- 
pital of  30  beds  by  a  similar  construction,  and  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  by  the  construction  of  inexpensive  pavilions  of 
102  beds. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  large  additions  to  the  Binghamton 
and  Middletown  State  Hospitals,  which  will  provide  additional 
accommodations  for  530  patients  of  the  chronic  class  at  each  of 
these  institutions;  at  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  and  St. 
Lawrence  State  Hospital,  respectively,  100  patients  of  the  tuber- 
cular class  will  soon  be  accommodated;  at  Central  Islip,  by  the 
provision  of  a  dining  room  extension  and  the  use  of  the  present 
dining  room  space  as  dormitories,  additional  accommodations  for 
200  patients  will  be  made.  A  building  formerly  occupied  as  a 
chapel  will  also  be  used  to  accommodate  50  additional  patients 
at  this  hospital.  A  nurses'  home  at  Kings  Park  for  300  nurses 
will  be  available  within  the  next  sixty  days,  releasing  accommoda- 
tions for  that  number  of  patients  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital. 
On  Ward's  Island  changes  in  the  chapel  and  amusement  hall, 
designed  to  accommodate  175  patients,  will  soon  be  in  progress. 
In  the  near  future,  also,  the  remodeling  of  the  administration 
buildings  at  those  hospitals  where  residences  have  been  erected 
for  the  medical  superintendents  and  staffs,  will  provide  accommo- 
dations for  500  patients.  By  changes  in  dormitory  and  dining 
room  space  additional  accommodations  will,  at  small  expense, 
be  provided  at  Middletown,  Kings  Park  and  Central  Islip  to 
accommodate  nearly  500  patients. 
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A  notable  feature  of  the  statistics  of  the  year  which  has  just 
closed  is,  that  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane  is 
smaller  t£an  at  any  time  during  the  past  decade,  amounting  to 
501  patients  against  an  average  of  708  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
last  past. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  existing  between  the  county  of 
New  York  and  the  State,  certain  of  the  buildings  heretofore 
comprising  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital  at  Flatbush  have 
reverted  to  the  county  authorities.  This  reduces  the  accommo- 
dtations  provided  at  this  hospital  by  400  beds.  The  patients 
formerly  occupying  the  buildings  referred  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions.  By  an  exchange  between  the  city 
and  State,  the  main  buildings  of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital 
revert  to  the  State,  which  in  turn  waives  its  right  to  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  buildings  erected  at  State  expense  on  Randall's 
Island,  which  have  heretofore  been  occupied  largely  as  a  correc- 
tional institution. 

While  another  year  has  passed  leaving  unsolved  many  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  care  and  cure  of  the  mentally  afflicted, 
definite  indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  increasing  efforts 
of  students  of  the  subject,  particularly  in  our  State,  will,  in 
the  not  distant  future,  bear  most  important  fruit.  The  preven- 
tion of  insanity  and  kindred  mental  ailments  is  everywhere  en- 
gaging the  most  earnest  thought  of  alienists. 

It  is  fitting  that  New  York  as  the  pioneer  in  providing  ex- 
clusive State  care  for  her  dependent  insane  should  supplement 
this  system — the  one  we  believe  best  designed  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  disordered  minds  to  their  normal  status — with  the 
most  perfectly  equipped  laboratory  for  the  scientific  study  of 
pathological  mental  conditions  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

For  nine  years  past  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  has, 
with  the  funds  provided  by  the  Legislature,  supervised  the  prose- 
cution of  these  studies,  which  are  now  in  charge  of  a  capable 
corps  of  well-trained  specialists  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  Adolf  Meyer.  The  most  satisfactory  results  have  followed 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission  a  few  years  ago  of  having  the 
physicians  connected  with  the  State  hospital  service  receive  spe- 
cial instruction  at  the  Institute,  which  is  now  located  on  Ward's 
45 
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Island.  Dr.  Meyer  has  directed  classes  of  these  physicians  at  the 
Institute  each  year,  and  has  supplemented  this  most  valuable 
work  by  visiting  each  of  the  institutions  at  a  later  date  to  exam- 
ine on  the  ground  as  to  the  practical  application  of  his  sugges- 
tions. Quarterly  conferences  are  held,  as  required  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1905,  with  the  Commission,  at  which  papers  upon 
practical  medical  topics,  and  those  relating  to  administration  and 
treatment  are  submitted  and  discussed. 

A  gratifying  extension  of  the  system  of  paroling  patients  to 
the  care  of  their  friends  before  entire  recovery,  is  noted  in  re- 
ports from  the  State  hospitals.  Although  the  prevailing  conges- 
tion is  but  slightly  relieved  by  these  paroles  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  change  from  institutional  to  home  life  is  often  found  in 
individual  cases  to  be  as  great  as  that  resulting  from  the  initial 
change  from  home  life  to  institutional  life. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  convalescent  homes  at  which 
the  recovery  of  patients  which  has  already  set  in  in  institutions 
may  be  coufirmed,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  which,  since  1896,  has  been 
required  by  statute  to  regulate  the  wages  of  State  hospital  em- 
ployees has  been  relieved  of  this  duty  by  the  Legislature,  which  in 
so  doing  provided  an  increase  averaging  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
their  compensation.  It  is  hoped  that  by  means  of  this  increased 
allowance  a  still  higher  grade  of  nurses  can  be  obtained,  espe- 
cially in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolitan  district. 

Outside  of  the  dependent  insane  the  provision  for  the  imbe- 
ciles and  idiots  continues  insufficient.  The  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature has  annually  been  called  to  this  unfortunate  condition 
which  has  now  existed  since  1902.  The  Syracuse  State  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark  and  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum  continue  overcrowded.  The  congestion  in  the  first-named 
instance  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  inmates  at  times  to  pri- 
vate institutions  for  orphans.  This  association  with  normal  chil- 
dren cannot  fail  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  latter. 
Furthermore,  in  these  institutions  the  transferred  children  fail 
to  receive  the  care  or  training  appropriate  for  their  condition. 
It  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  adult  patients  to  the  number  of 
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some  one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  domiciled  in  this  institu- 
tion designed  for  the  training  of  defective  children. 

The  State  Custodial  Asylum  far  Feeble-Minded  Women  is 
also  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  while  there  remain  in  the 
county  almshouse's  207  women  of  child-bearing  age  whose  trans- 
fer to  this  institution  is  imperatively  demanded  as  a  measure  of 
protection  to  themselves. 

The  provision  for  transfers  from  one  institution  to  another, 
made  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  remains  a  nullity  by 
reason  of  the  prevailing  overcrowding  at  all  the  institutions. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  shown  during  the  past  year 
in  the  improvement  of  accommodations  and  care  of  the  sick  in 
many  of  the  cities  of  the  Btate,  Considering  in  the  order  of 
their  population  the  cities  where  important  progress  is  evident, 
it  is  found  that  both  in  hospitals  and  in  private  homes  disease 
is  being  treated  with  i  uncasing  efficiency  and  more  and  more  in 
accordance  to  the  dictates  of  modern  science. 

In  Buffalo  recent  years  have  shown  marked  advance  in  the 
registration  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  Health 
Department  has  exhibited  increased  activity  in  the  regulating  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  tenement  houses. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  Erie  County  Hospital  has  recently  in- 
itiated a  movement  to  secure  better  results  in  the  care  of  mother- 
less babies  now  received  af  this  hospital,  by  boarding  Iheni  in 
family  homes.  At  this  institution  a  new  home  for  fifty  nurses 
has  been  completed  during  the  year, 

In  Rochester  important  additions  have  been  made  at  the 
Rochester  City  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  The  Homeopathic 
Hospital  and  the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  affording  increased  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  maternity  eases,  nervous  cases  and  sick  chil- 
dren. 

Monroe  County,  in  which  the  city  of  Rochester  is  situated,  is 
about  to  open  a  county  hospital  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pa* 
tients.  Daring  the  year  the  city  has  appropriated  money  (off  the 
care  of  tubercular  cases,  accommodating  them  at  the  Municipal 
Hospital,  ami  the  Rochester  Public  Health  Association,  which 
initiated  a  plan  of  social  care  for  such  cases  and  paid  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  hospital  at  the  outset,  now  employs  a  visit- 
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ing  nurse  for  cases  of  this  disease  treated  at  home.  The  same 
association  has  established  during  the  year  a  dispensary  for  the 
treatment  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  ear,  nose  and  throat  Medical  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools  and  school  children,  at  the  city's 
expense,  was  begun  this  autumn. 

In  Syracuse  additions  have  recently  been  made,  or  are  now  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. The  Hospital  Association  formed  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
hospitals  of  the  city,  is  doing  valuable  work,  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  recently  been  particularly  active.  The  Academy 
is  now  trying  to  organize  the  work  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis, 
and  is  interested  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  good  milk  supply  for 
the  city,  having  already  accomplished  much  in  the  direction  of 
securing  proper  oversight  of  farms  and  the  testing  and  certifying 
of  the  milk.  The  Academy  assisted  the  Board  of  Health  in 
stamping  out  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  which  was  getting  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  department. 

The  Onondaga  County  Hospital,  which  receives  most  of  its 
patients  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  has  been  provided  with  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  care  of  tubercular  cases,  including  glass 
inclosed  porches  provided  with  suitable  porch  furniture  and  a 
comfortable  pavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  men  patients, 
some  twenty  in  number. 

In  Troy  an  effort  is  being  made  by  public-spirited  citizens  to 
secure  better  accommodations  for  tubercular  cases  at  the  County 
almshouse  and  hospital. 

In  Utica  the  General  Hospital,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
city,  has  been  provided  with  a  commodious  pavilion  for  the  care 
of  contagious  diseases,  a  need  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
poor  people  of  the  city. 

The  four  private  hospitals,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  about 
two  hundred  patients,  has  received  an  important  addition  to  their 
number  through  the  new  hospital  for  St.  Luke's  Organization, 
with  a  capacity  of  seventy-five  beds.  This  very  expensively  con- 
structed and  completely  equipped  building  is  the  gift  of  two 
public-spirited'  citizens  of  Utica.  For  a  city  of  its  size  Utica  is 
very  fully  equipped  with  charitable  institutions,  so  much  so  that 
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it  has  been  said  among  Uticans  that  one-half  of  the  population 
are  in  institutions  and  the  other  half  are  working  as  hard  as 
they  can  to  support  those  in  institutions. 

The  fast  growing  city  of  Yonkers  shows  great  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  Board  of  Health-  During  the  past  sum- 
mer two  nurses  have  been  employed  for  ten  weeks  each,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  woman  sanitary  inspector,  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  care  of  sick  babies,  while  the  nurse  employed  at 
the  hospital  for  contagions  diseases  when  not  occupied  visits 
patients  isolated  in  their  homes  and  teaches  them  to  care  for 
themselves.  The  Board  has  instituted  a  better  registration  of 
tubercular  cases. 

A  sanitary  league  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with 
a  special  view  to  assisting  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 
A  dispensary  is  about  to  be  opened,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
sanitarium  is  being  considered.  It  is  expected  that  a  visiting 
nurse  will  be  secured  in  connection  with  this  work.  Extensive 
courses  of  lectures  are  being  planned  for  various  centers.  The 
league  interests  itself  also  in  the  water  supply  for  Yonkers. 

Among  the  private  hospitals,  St,  John's  opened  a  large  annex 
about  two  years  ago,  and  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  and  Mater- 
nity has  planned  for  a  new  building  with  a  surgical  ward,  isolat- 
ing room  and  two  small  medical  wards. 

The  fine  new  building  of  the  Hospital  Association  of  Schenec- 
tady, known  as  the  Ellis  Hospital,  is  nearing  completion,  This  is 
the  only  general  hospital  in  This  rapidly  growing  city  of  60,000 
inhabitants.  While  provided  with  only  sixty  beds  at  the  outset, 
the  buildings  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  construction  of 
additional  pavilions  as  the  service  demands,  and  a  plot  of  suffi- 
cient size  was  secured  for  the  site  to  allow  for  future  expansion. 
A  new  building  for  use  as  a  nurses*  home  is  the  gift  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  managers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  better  accommodation  for  the  sick  has 
been  provided  in  connection  with  the  county  almshouses  of  the 
following  counties:  Broome,  Chautauqua,  Genesee,  Livingston, 
Madison,  Orange,  Orleans,  Otsego  and  Putnam*  Among  the  pri- 
vate hospitals  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000  inhabitants  important 
improvements  and  additions  have  been  made. 
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At  Corning  and  Little  Falls  entirely  new  hospital  buildings 
have  been  constructed,  six  hospitals  located  at  Dunkirk,  Water- 
town,  Xyack,  Rome,  Cooperstown  and  Jamestown  have  built  ex- 
tensive additions  or  auxiliary  buildings,  including  three  nurses' 
homes,  two  hospital  buildings  and  one  isolated  building.  Alto- 
gether there  has  been  an  addition  of  over  eighty  beds  at  eighteen 
different  institutions.  Additional  facilities  and  equipment  for 
modern  scientific  treatment  have  been  provided  at  hospitals  in 
Elniira,  Auburn,  Oneonta,  Cohoes,  Mat  tea  wan,  Hornell,  Coopers- 
town  and  Jamestown.  At  least  twelve  hospitals  have  impr< 
their  facilities  for  protection  against  tire,  but  in  at  least  seven 
more  these  facilities  are  markedly  deficient. 

One  of  the  finest  small  hospitals  in  the  State  in  construction 
and  equipment,  is  said  to  be  the  new  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson 
Hospital  :il  ramiiidai.ij-iiii,  which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  a  year  ago.  This  little  hospital  of  forty  beds  contains 
public  wards,  private  wards  and  moms,  a  maternity  ward,  a 
children's  ward  and  a  pavilion  for  contagious  diseases,  and  also 
maintains  an  ambulance  service. 

The  hospitals,  like  the  other  charities  of  the  State,  show  plainly 
the  increased  tendency  of  wealthy  and  publ inspirited  citizens  to 
make  their  fellow-citizens  the  beneficiaries  of  their  generosity. 
Nowadays  a  year  seldom  passes  without  exhibiting  several  in- 
stances of  private  philanthropy  in  this  field  of  public  service.  It 
has  even  happened  in  recent  years,  as  in  Saratoga  county,  that  a 
citizen  has  made  his  gift  directly  to  the  county  or  the  city,  so  that 
it  luis  become  a  part  of  the  public  charily  of  the  locality.  This 
hndency  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  of  large  means  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times, 

During  the  past  eight  years  new  hospital  corporations  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities,  as  follows:  The 
Malone  Hospital  Association,  Malone,  N.  Y.;  Palmer  Hospital 
Corporation,  Mamaroneck,  N«  Y. ;  Washington  Heights  Hospital, 
New  York  City;  St.  Joachim's  Hospital,  Watertown,  N,  Y,;  The 
Philanthropin  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York;  the  Eastern 
Long  Island  Hospital  Association,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y»;  Italian 
Hospital,  fcfsw  York  City,  and  the  King's  Daughters*  Hospital 
of  Lestershire,  N.  Y. 
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Since  the  fifth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  the  improvement**  in  the  departments  of  Bellevue  and 
Allied  Hospitals  and  of  Public  Charities  comprise  chiefly  the  crys- 
tallization of  long-deferred  plans  for  new  buildings  and  new  insti- 
tations,  with  some  progress  in  actual  construction  of  buildings 
for  which  contracts  in  most  instances  were  awarded  prior  to  the 
last  Conference,  rather  than  the  completion  of  any  hospital  sfruc 
ture  worthy  of  special  notice,  or  the  accomplishment  of  any  nota* 
ble  advance  in  administration. 

Of  actual  construction,  the  addition  of  a  new  wing  to  Gonver- 
neur  Hospital  with  reconstruction  of  the  old  building  is  well  ad- 
vanced; the  new  Harlem  Hospital  is  nearing  completion,  and  its 
service  buildings  are  being  erected  with  an  appropriation  of 
$213,000;  while  the  notable  group  of  buildings  composing  the 
new  Fordham  Hospital  is  being  completed  in  the  Bronx  near  the 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens. 

Of  permanent  buildings,  the  Department  of  Charities  has 
opened  a  stable  at  Cumberland  Street  Hospital;  a  reception  build- 
ing at  the  City  Hospital,  and  the  North  and  East  wings  at  the 
New  York  City  Training  School  for  Nurses,  constituting  the  tale 
of  completed  structures,  while  an  isolation  pavilion  at  Kings 
County  Hospital  is  under  way;  also  a  power  house  at  City  Hos- 
pital, 

But  other  improvements  of  real  magnitude  are  substantially 
assured,  though  their  conversion  from  blueprints  to  brick  and 
mortar  is  long  delayed. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  with  the  concur- 
rent action  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  approval  of  the 
Mayor,  has  appropriated  1800,000  for  the  new  Bellevue.  The 
contract  for  building  pavilions  A  and  H  of  the  new  hospital  has 
been  awarded,  but  the  execution  of  the  contract  has  been  delayed 
by  a  contest  of  the  contractors  as  to  which  should  be  considered 
the  lowest  bidder. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  will  build  at  an  early  day, 
it  is  hoped,  a  much-needed  dormitory  for  the  wretchedly  housed 
male  employees  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  a  similar  dormi- 
tory for  female  helpers  at  City  Hospital,  a  new  reception  and  con- 
valescent hospital  at  Coney  Island,  and  one  at  East  New  York. 
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Money  is  in  hand  for  all  of  these.  $800,000  is  already  avail- 
able to  start  the  great  sanitarium  for  the  tuberculous,  on  a 
splendid  site  upon  Staten  Island  looking  toward  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Here  800  beds  will  be  provided,  and  the  sum  of  f  2*500,- 
000  is  to  be  expended. 

In  Orange  county  the  Board  of  Health  has,  after  its  long  fight, 
secured  a  site  for  its  camp  for  tuberculous  patients,  where  many 
will  be  saved  to  activity  it  is  hoped,  by  good  food  and  air  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  position  of  General  Medical  Superintendent  of  Belle- 
vue  and  Allied  Hospitals  has  been  established,  and  filled  after 
an  open  competitive  examination.  This  is  an  important  event, 
following  as  it  does  the  vacancy  of  a  year  in  the  superintendency. 

Probably  the  most  important  administrative  improvement  in 
either  department  has  been  the  removal,  to  the  tuberculosis  in- 
firmary on  Blackwell's  Island,  of  many  tuberculous  patients  in 
the  general  wards  of  Kings  County  Hospital,  leaving  for  use  by 
children  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  tuberculous  men. 
Some  also  were  sent  to  Staten  Island,  where  a  new  tuberculosis 
sanitarium,  with  about  100  beds,  has  been  opened  during  1905 
by  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  which  has  also  recently  completed  and 
occupied  a  new  wing  built,  adjoining  its  general  hospital,  on 
Eleventh  street,  New  York  City,  adding  200  beds  to  its  capacity 
there. 

In  East  143rd  street,  New  York,  400  beds  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  new  Hospital  of  St.  Francis,  to  which  an  addition  with 
200  more  beds  can  be  provided  when  needed. 

New  construction  to  provide  beds  for  about  35  private  patients 
is  undier  way  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

The  Jewish  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  with  a  capacity  of  about  two 
hundred  beds  is  just  opening,  and  additions  are  being  made 
at  the  German  Hospital  of  Brooklyn  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
which  will  provide  for  about  sixty  more  patients. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  matter  is  the  presentation  of  a 
paper  "The  Care  of  the  Sick  Outside  of  Institutions,"  by  Dr. 
Bertha  A.  Rosenfeld. 
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The  Care  of  the  Sick  Outside  of  Institutions. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  about  the  care  of  the  sick  outside  of 
institutions.  My  paper  speaks  of  the  care  of  the  insane,  a  very 
important  part  of  the  sick?  for  insanity  is  sickness,  "  Its  victims 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  the  bodily  sick  or  In- 
jured," is  a  sentence  I  have  read  in  an  interesting  medical  report. 
It  says  its  victims  are  bodily  sick  or  injured.  The  mind  is  nor* 
mal  only  while  its  physical  basis  is  strong.  If  the  mind  be  abnor- 
mal, we  may  presume  there  is  also  some  physical  abnormality, 
even  though  not  always  evident;  for  pathologists  have  not  yet 
demonstrated  with  regard  to  all  mental  affections. 

To  cure  the  diseased  mind,  one  cannot  give  too  much  attention 
to  the  body,  whose  strength  even  when  apparently  sound,  has 
some  impairment  when- mental  balance  has  been  lost.  Care  can 
never  be  given  efficiently  or  scientifically  to  all  when  large  num- 
bers are  being  dealt  with  under  one  administration,  for  the  needs 
of  the  individual  must  constantly  give  way  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  many.  So  our  Btate  institutions  for  the  insane,  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud,  prove  but  a  makeshift  because  there  is  not 
money  enough  to  care  for  the  poor  in  any  other  way. 

There  will  not  be  time  to  deal  fully  with  the  ideal  presentation 
of  this  subject,  so  I  will  just  touch  upon  it.  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  wrhen  there  will  exist  many  homes  for  invalids  where  volun- 
tary cases  of  mental  disease  will  he  received1;  also  a  widely  dis- 
tributed number  of  regularly  licensed  bouses  for  those  cases 
which  require  commitment.  In  each  of  these  I  want  a  compara- 
tively small  number.  I  expect  to  accomplish  much  good  work 
by  utilizing  religious  orders  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  In  the 
Catholic  church  there  are  trained  organizations  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  work  for  the  love  of  God  and  their  neighbor,  and  who 
send  their  members  to  all  parts  of  the  w^orld.  By  starting  the 
first  model  houses  on  a  solid  foundation  with  religious  attendants 
in  charge,  no  charitable  plan  for  the  suffering  will  be  too  bold  to 
attempt.    This  is  a  matter  of  history. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  try  to  deplete  the  ever-growing  supply 
of  mental  invalids  to  the  big  institutions.  Let  us  prevent  many 
acute  cases  from  becoming  chronic  by  giving  them  real  care  from 
the  first.    It  would  be  deemed  inhuman  were  a  typhoid  fever  or 
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pneumonia  patient  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  days  for  a  legal 
process  before  skilled  treatment  could!  be  given ;  the  same  would 
be  the  opinion  regarding  a  surgical  case.  Yet  in  mental  disease 
there  does  occur  this  often  fatal  delay  of  necessary  care.  It  is  an 
evil  resulting  from  the  legal  measures  required  to  prevent  any 
unjust  commitment.  This  protection  for  the  many  works  injury 
to  some. 

How  can  we  remedy  this  cruelty  to  so  many  in  great  suffering? 
In  Germany  every  university  town  has  its  psycopathic  hospital. 
All  crowded  city  districts  should  have  these  special  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  acute  cases  of  insanity.  Our  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  has  taken  active  measures  to  establish  two 
in  Greater  New  York.  There  should,  also  be  mental  wards  in 
the  general  hospitals. 

Mental  patients  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  a  general 
hospital.  To  those  in  whom  has  developed  delirium  and  conse- 
quent irresponsibility,  a  general  hospital  should  be  open  just  as 
surely  as  to  a  critical  surgical  or  medical  case. .  The  longer  a 
disease  goes  unchecked,  the  less  power  remains  in  a  patient's  own 
system  to  throw  it  off.  In  very  many  cases  of  mental  illness,  fear 
is  an  element  of  the  disease  itself,  and  this  makes  the  physician's 
work  more  difficult.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  curative  proc- 
ess is  to  establish  confidence  in  the  patient's  mind.  Confidence 
helps  to  quiet  the  nervous  system,  which  is  a  dominant  influence 
in  resisting  disease.  This  quieting  of  the  nervous  system  is  ac- 
complished more  quickly  in  a  fainiliar  environment  with  a  well- 
known  physician  in  attendance.  Where  will  these  be  found?  In 
a  hospital  near  the  patient's  own  home. 

The  consideration  of  environment  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  disease,  for  a  consciousness  of  surroundings 
is  very  often'  most  keen  among  the  insane.  How  many  of  you 
have  ever  seen  a  ward  of  excited  insane  patients?  Do  you  re- 
member your  fear  and  horror?  Had  you  been  ill  at  the  time, 
would  you  have  escaped  an  injurious  effect?  Yet  it  is  almost 
a  daily  occurrence  for  a  sufferer  with  a  sensitive  and  disordered 
imagination  to  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  sights  which  it  often 
takes  years  to  drive  out  of  the  memory  of  an  absolutely  healthy 
mind.    If  we  fully  realize  the  conditions,  the  only  rest  from  the 
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thought  of  them  Is  in  work  to  make  widespread  measures  for 
their  relief. 

All  authorities  on  insanity  agree  that  more  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  moral  treatment  or  appeal  to  the  mind  than  by  any 
form  of  medication,  The  foundation  of  success  in  treatment  of 
the  insane  is  sympathetic  relations,  and  these  can  bo  brought 
about  only  by  careful  study  of  the  individual  cases.  Any  one  who 
has  made  this  careful  study  of  many  eases  must  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  cheerful  companionship  will  be  a  very  forcible  ap* 
peal  to  many  a  diseased  mind.  This  is  the  tonic  treatment  ad 
ministered  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  woman  who  has  received  the  in- 
sane into  her  home  for  the  past  twenty  years.  She  can  accommo- 
date about  eight  individuals,  and  usually  has  some  sane  boarders 
in  the  house  as  well.  The  location  is  a  small  town  where  at  first 
the  neighbors  looked  on  critically.  Now  they  aid  by  supplying 
the  required  cheerful  and  varied  companionship  when  told  there 
is  a  patient  who  will  profit  by  seeing  them.  One  woman  cured  in 
this  home  for  invalids'  is  especially  worthy  of  mention,  as  she 
was  pronounced  incurable  in  two  institutions.  The  husband  had 
little  hope  when  he  brought  her  to  this  third  place,  as  she  was 
over  sixty.  At  the  end  of  five  months  he  was  able  to  take  her 
home,  and  now  they  both  return  occasionally  to  show  the  con- 
tinued good  health  resulting  from  the  benefit  of  individual  care. 
In  the  institutions,  forced  feeding  had  been  considered  neces- 
sary, as  refusal  to  eat  was  a  somewhat  discouraging  feature  of  the 
disease.  In  the  home  for  invalids  it  sometimes  took  two  hours 
to  persuade  the  sufferer  to  take  a  glass  of  milk,  but  patient  per* 
sistence  won  the  day.  with  the  resultant  cure.  This  would  not 
have  been  likely  in  a  big  institution. 

Where  small  numbers  are  cared  for  the  motor  restlessness 
characteristic  of  active  mental  disturbance  may  be  permitted  to 
some  extent,  and  this  will  1m?  beneficial  to  the  individual  patient. 
To  restrain  a  harmless  physirnl  activity  will  breed  resistance  in 
the  patient,  and  may  result  in  undue  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
attendants.  This  is  not  only  an  outrage  upon  the  patient,  but  it 
is  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  process  of  cure. 

The  fear  already  in  a  patient's  disordered  mind  is  often  inten* 
sified  by  the  sights  he  witnesses  when  put  in  a  large  institution 
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for  the  insane,  no  matter  how  kind  may  be  its  executive  manage- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  cures  prevented 
by  this  aggravation  of  the  diseased  condition  as  a  result  of  the 
very  surroundings  which  are  supposed  to  cure.  If  the  needs  of 
the  individual  be  protected,  many  acute  cases  of  so-called  insanity 
may  prove  no  more  serious  than  a  prolonged  delirium,  and  much 
useless  suffering  will  be  prevented',  not  only  for  them,  but  also 
for  those  whose  disease  is  chronic  or  incurable.  A  number  of 
chronic  cases  may  recover  even  after  years  of  illness,  but  it  is  less 
likely  if  they  are  lost  sight  of  amongst  hundreds  of  others. 

Some  of  the  opinions  suggested1  in  this  paper  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  three  annual  reports  of  "  Pavilion  F  "  in  the  Al- 
bany Hospital.  In  this  hospital,  Pavilion  F  deals  with  mental 
cases,  coming  directly,  or  developing  in  the  other  wards.  The 
reports  have  been  written  by  the  attending  specialist,  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery Mosher,  to  whom  is  due  this  most  intelligent  step  in  the 
care  of  the  insane.  For  what  is  care  of  the  sick?  Evidently  that 
which  hastens  permanent  cure.  Dr.  Mosher's  reports  show  that 
real  care  of  the  insane  is  given  in  the  Albany  Hospital  district, 
the  opportunity  for  such  being  near  at  hand.  I  fully  agree  with 
his  published  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  greater  charity  than 
that  which  promotes  the  recovery  from  acute  attacks  of  mental 
disorder. 

Within  the  fortnight  I  have  been  asked  where  to  send  a  case  of 
acute  mental  disease.  It  is  a  woman  who  cannot  pay  for  care. 
The  physician  in  attendance  claims  that  injury  would  be  done 
by  sending  her  to  one  of  the  big  institutions.  It  is  urgent  that 
the  invalid  be  cared  for  suitably,  or  the  result  will  be  prolonged 
and  perhaps  permanent  illness,  for  speedy  treatment  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  cases  of  acute  insanity. 

I  can  but  deplore  the  fact  that  we  have  no  State  provision 
for  these  borderland  cases,  nor  for  those  among  the  poor,  who 
have  recovered  so  far  that  removal  from  institutional  care  would 
be  of  great  benefit,  and  yet  who  are  not  quite  ready  for  absolute 
discharge.  This  need  is  filled  in  Massachusetts  by  the  boarding- 
out  system  in  homes  near  the  hospital  and  under  supervision  of 
the  hospital  physicians.  This  has  likewise  been  the  method  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  crowded  asylums  in  Berlin  since  1888. 
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Scotland  has  also  had  splendid  results  from  this  boarding  of  the 
insane  in  families.  In  Belgium  and  France  the  colony  plan  has 
worked  much  good,  and  thus  have  been  established  in  all  these 
places  those  sympathetic  relations  between  the  insane  and  their 
caretakers  which  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  their  cure. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  the  incurable  insane  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  lack  of  care  in  the  beginning.  It  also  seems  as  if  all 
research  in  mental  disease  at  this  time  is  centered  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  microscopical  analysis  of  the  brain  of  a  dead  patient 
is  of  less  value  since  the  living  in  many  hospitals  may  not  even 
enjoy  rest  at  night,  because  of  the  screams  and  cries  of  their  af- 
flicted fellow-patients.  I  cannot  forget  the  facial  emaciation  of 
a  man  whom  I  saw  in  a  well-known  private  institution  where  I 
spent  some  days  to  observe  methods  employed.  The  resident 
physician  himself  told  me  that  what  I  saw  was  caused  by  weeks 
of  unrest  due  to  a  continued  noisy  spell  of  a  nearby  patient.  The 
condition  was  all  the  more  pitiable  because  the  institution  was 
receiving  only  patients  who  could  pay,  and  the  grounds  were 
spacious  enough  to  have  all  the  scattered  buildings  required  to 
give  comfort  to  each  class  of  patients. 

This  is  essentially  the  age  of  prophylaxis.  This  principle 
should  be  applied  to  the  care  of  the  insane.  Germany  sets  an 
example  well  for  us  to  follow.  Besides  having  a  psychopathic  hos- 
pital in  every  university  town,  there  is  in  Munich  a  new  psychi- 
atric clinic  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  fulfills  to  the  great- 
est degree  anywhere  existent  the  essential  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  a  modem  hospital  for  the  insane.  These  requirements 
I  give  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Stewart  Paton,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  as  expressed  in  his  forthcoming  treatise  on  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease: 

1.  Ease  of  access.  The  institution  should  be  near  to  or  within 
the  limits  of  a  city.  2.  A  limited  capacity,  in  order  that  every 
individual  patient  may  be  made  the  subject  of  special  study. 
3.  Perfect  construction,  equipment  and  organization,  in  ordter 
that  a  thorough  and  energetic  treatment  can  be  undertaken  for 
all  patients  for  whom  there  is  hope  of  recovery.  4.  A  relatively 
large  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses.  5.  Ample  provision  not 
only  for  the  teaching  of  students,  but  also  for  the  prosecution  of 
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postgraduate  investigations  and  research  in  clinical  psychiatry, 
psycho-pathology,  and  in  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system.  6.  The  ready  admission  of  patienta  and  their  prompt 
transference,  when  necessary,  to  other  more  appropriate  institu- 
tions, and  provision  for  outdoor  and  voluntary  patients. 

I  cannot  close  without  congratulating  the  administration  of 
our  public  hospitals  for  the  insane  upon  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  institutions  employ  more  than  the  one  resident  woman  phy- 
sician required  by  law.  The  private  institutions,  as  a  rule,  over- 
look the  fact  that  great  suffering  is  often  added  to  that  already 
existing  in  the  mind  of  an  insane  woman  if  a  man  physician  be 
in  attendance.  This  is  one  more  plea  for  my  subject,  for  were 
these  women  patients  outside  of  institutions,  those  physicians 
whom  the  individuals  needed  would  be  employed,  and  the  result 
would  be  care  of  the  sick. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  proceeding  with  the  regular  order,  the 
President  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy  desires  to  make 
a  statement  supplementary  to  the  report. 

Dr.  Mabon  :  In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Rosenfeld, 
I  hope  that  Dr.  McMahon  and  others  who  are  expected  to  discuss 
the  subject,  will  also  bear  in  mind  the  sick  outside  of  institutions, 
nursing  and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  it  seems  to  me  might 
very  well  be  discussed  at  this  session. 

The  Chairman  :  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Rev.  D.  J. 
McMahon,  D.  D. 

Dr.  McMahon  :  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  instead  of  opening 
the  discussion  from  the  paper  that  was  read,  to  branch  off  from 
the  subject  somewhat,  and  I  will  read  a  paper  on  that  subject. 

Care  of  the  Sick  in  their  Homes. 

I  assume  that  the  duty  of  one  who  is  appointed  to  discuss  a 
paper  is  to  broaden  out  the  main  subject  of  the  paper  and,  while 
presenting  its  main  features  in  another  light  by  criticism  or  de- 
velopment, to  give  a  larger  view  if  need  be  to  the  whole  subject. 

We  are  in  this  Conference  in  order  to  get  ideas,  and  thus  en- 
large the  scope,  deepen  the  interest,  or  improve  the  methods  in 
our  beneficent  work.  The  subject  of  the  paper  om  the  care  of  the 
insane  sick  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  and  must  needs  awaken 
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our  attention  to  those  poor  afflicted  souls.  Their  care  must,  how- 
ever, be  left  to  specialists,  and  if  we  can  in  any  way  by  our  action 
here,  help  to  bring  light  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  more 
speedily  and  effectually  curative,  we  will  have  done  very  much. 

Even  though  nothing  more  than  to  have  the  paper  read  in  this 
Conference  should  be  accomplished,  we  will  have  shown  to  the 
caretakers  that  our  hearts  are  with  them  in  their  dreary  life  and 
our  minds  are  endeavoring  to  bring  more  speedy  solution  to  the 
saving  of  their  charges  and  that  our  sympathy  and  gratitude  are 
ever  theirs  in  their  self-sacrificing,  depressing  duty.  They  care 
for  our  brothers  and  sisters  whom  we  are  forced  to  banish  from 
our  midst  in  the  hope  that-  their  darkness  may  be  riven  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  they  be  again  returned  among  the  reasonable 
beings  with  looks  above  as  becomes  man. 

"  Os  homini  sublime  dedit  coelumque  tueri  jussit  et  credos  ad 
sidera  tollere  vultus." 

They  need  the  care  of  specially  trained  nurses  who  will  brirfg 
about  their  cure. 

From  them,  however,  I  see  beyond  to  a  larger  army  claiming 
the  care  of  nurses.  In  our  Greater  New  York  there  are  probably 
one  thousand  persons  every  year  who  enter  the  region  of  mental 
aberration,  but  there  is  another  host  many  hundred  fold  larger 
that  needs  the  nurses'  care  in  order  to  speedily  join  their  fellow- 
man  in  solving  the  economic  problems  of  life. 

Is  there  not  for  our  sick  among  the  poor  and  middle  class  a 
necessity  for  some  sympathetic  plan  of  nursing  in  times  of  sick- 
ness? Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  poverty  is  due  to  sickness,  we  are 
told  by  those  who  have  made  study  thereof,  and  we  might  even 
swell  the  percentage  by  adding  the  time  lost  because  of  weak- 
ness and  inability  to  work  as  a  result  of  sickness.  But  the  figure 
is  large  enough,  and  if  we  can  by  any  measure  reduce  it,  such  is 
our  bounden  duty. 

Bordering  on  the  realm  of  charity  and  entering  into  that  of 
pure  business  comes  the  question  of  relieving  the  middle  class 
from  the  monetary  depletion  reaching  to  misery  and  the  physical 
weakness  which  the  absence  of  careful  nursing  brings  in  their 
trail. 
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The  number  of  the  seriously  sick  in  this  city  annually  cannot  be 
accurately  determined  as  there  is  no  direct  means  of -finding  the 
number  of  patients  which  each  physician  may  have  in  his  private 
practice.  We  can,  however,  obtain  an  approximate  number  in 
the  following  roundabout  way.  All  physicians  report  to  the 
Health  Board  only  the  contagious  diseases,  and  among  the  57,000 
of  theee  recorded  in  the  year  1904,  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx,  there  were  9,000  deaths  (16%).  This  figure 
(16%)  is  considered  high  enough  to  act  as  the  death  ratio  for 
all  kinds  of  serious  cases.  It  is  the  figure  settled  upon  by  one 
who  has  given  most  attention  to  the  subject.  Prom  this  basis, 
then,  the  number  of  deaths  in  1904  in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx,  50,000  nearly  (48,743),  would  mean  about 
300,000  cases  of  serious  or  death-dealing  sickness.  To  this  should 
be  added  as  many  more  for  the  different  ills  that  do  not  come 
under  the  head  of  death-dealing  sickness  but  which  incapacitate 
the  patients  for  a  period, — such  as  surgical  cases  and  medical 
troubles  which  will  make  them  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
others.  Hence,  this  would  show  annually  about  600,000  persons 
who  need  the  attentive  care  of  physician  and  nurse.  Of  these 
only  one-fourth  are  in  hospitals,  leaving  450,000  in  homes.  This 
number  is  not  exaggerated,  large  as  it  seems,  as  we  can  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  through  other  reasoning  on  a  fair  basis  of  infer- 
ence. From  the  different  hospitals  there  were  reported  last  year 
about  12,000  deaths  in  the  two  boroughs,  and  the  mean  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  patients  is  one  to  thirteen — (thus,  in  New  York 
Hospital  it  is  1  to  20;  in  St.  Francis,  1  to  12,  and  in  Bellevne, 
1  to  11).  The  reason  of  the  high  rate  in  these  last  two  is  owing 
to  three  causes, — accident  cases,  the  low  vitality  from  over-work 
and  other  causes,  and  finally  lateness  of  application  for  medical 
care  because  of  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  wage-earning  occu- 
pation or  home  care.  Assuming  this  figure  of  thirteen  patients 
in  hospital  to  one  death  (derived  from  comparison  of  five  general 
hospitals)  we  have  from  12,000  deaths  the  number  of  150,000 
patients  in  the  hospitals.  The  hospital  deaths  were  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  two  boroughs  as  given  above, 
nearly  50,000,  so  that  the  number  of  sick  and  dying  outside,  i.  e., 
in  their  homes,  would  be  three  times  as  many  as  in  the  hospitals, 
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and  other  things  being  equal,  there  would  then  be  450,000  pa- 
tients outside  who  have  been  as  sick  m  those  obtaining  hospital 
treatment.  This  figure  can  be  easily  stretched-  to  the  500,000 
when  we  consider  that  people  will  use  every  means  to  prevent 
going  to  hospital. 

This  number  of  500?000  sick  in  their  homes  is  far  below  Dr. 
Osier's  statement  that  eighteen  twentieths  of  the  sick  are  at- 
tended in  their  own  homes,  although  the  death  rate  outside  of 
hospital  shows  only  three-fourths  or  fifteen  twentieths  of  the 
whole.  In  other  words,  the  hospitals  have  but  one-tenth  of  the 
sickness,  but  one-fourth  of  the  deaths.  There  is  nine  times  as 
much  sickness  in  the  homes  as  in  the  hospitals,  according  to  him. 
We  have  figured  on  three  times  as  much  only. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  all  cases  could  be  cared  for  in 
the  hospitals  since  with  this  small  proportion  (even  only  one- 
fourth)  of  all  the  sick  they  arc  crowded,  It  follows  also  that  if 
the  city  provides  for  those  poor  who  are  in  the  hospitals,  should 
not  some  notice  be  taken  of  this  vast  army  (500,000)  who  pre- 
fer their  own  surrounding®?  It  is  not  outdoor  poor  relief  that  is 
sought,  but  a  supervision  so  that  a  good  many  might  be  saved 
from  death  and  a  larger  number  from  debility  through  life  be* 
cause  of  the  want  of  proper  care  and  attention  during  sickness. 
The  usual  stay  in  a  hospital  as  figured  from  the  data  of  several 
hospitals  is  over  ten  days,  and  this  means  fully  two  weeks  of 
nursing. 

For  our  purposes  these  sick  patients  may  be  divided  into  the 
rich  people,  whose  full  care  can  be  obtained;  the  poor  people  who 
can  do  little  more  than  depend  upon  the  visits  of  the  dispensary 
or  charitable  physician  and  kind  neighbors,  except  a  nurse  from 
some  charitable  society  occasionally  calls;  and  the  third  or  mid- 
dle class,  whose  means  are  scarcely  able  to  stand  the  drain  which 
sickness  of  any  length  brings  upon  it. 

When  there  is  so  much  pain  and  strain,  it  would  seem  the 
bounden  duty  of  our  civilised  communities  to  take  the  stride  for* 
ward  which  is  here  open  before  us*  It  is  that  of  regular  system- 
atic nursing  of  the  sick  poor.  We  have  our  di&ijensaries  and  our 
charitable  physicians  who  give  time  to  the  poor,  but  more  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  nursing  so  that  health  and  strength  may 
46 
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soon  be  regained.  In  this  city,  the  district  nurses  in  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  the  nurses  of  vari- 
ous hospitals,  the  four  Catholic  Sisterhoods  with  fifty  sisters,  and 
others  are  engaged  somewhat  in  this  field,  and  doing  noble  work. 
The  Assumption  Sisters  deserve  a  special  remark.  But  what  are 
they  among  so  many?  They  are  not  sufficient  to  cope  properly 
and  economically  with  the  sick  in  their  homes.  There~are  many 
cases  where  the  attention  of  a  nurse  is  constantly  required,  but  in 
many  others  a  daily  visit  would  suffice  because  of  the  family  help, 
and  in  many  cases  compensation,  even  if  inadequate,  could  be 
established  so  that  self-respect  would  be  maintained. 

"  Could  men  see  a  commercial  advantage  in  eradicating  some 
special  disease,"  says  Dr.  Langfeld,  "  they  would  soon  take  such 
measures  as  are  at  once  adopted  when  a  preventable  disease  at- 
tacks cattle  or  sheep  or  threatens  a  great  industry;  and  surely 
people  have  a  commercial  value  to  the  State,  far  in  excess  of 
cattle  and  sheep."  The  saying  of  the  Pagan  Plantus  "Homo  , 
homini  ignoto  lupus  est"  (Man  is  a  wolf  towards  his  unknown 
neighbor)  has  been  changed,  and  Christianity  opened  with 
Terence's  "  Homo  mm,  nihil  humani  a  me  adlienum  puto  "  (Noth- 
ing human  is  foreign  to  me).  So  that  pain,  sorrow  in  the  indi- 
vidual, stagnation  in  the  economic  value,  not  to  speak  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  feeling  which  sickness  creates,  demand  that  we  do 
what  we  can  to  better  our  fellow-man  and  make  progress  for  the 
human  family.  See  what  has  been  done  in  the  recent  past  by 
determined  action  resulting  from  a  systematic  study !  In  fifteen 
years  the  death  rate  of  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  forty  per 
cent.,  which  means  an  annual  reduction  of  6,000  deaths  in  the 
Greater  New  York.  Diphtheria,  by  means  of  antitoxin,  has 
caused  sixty  per  cent  less  deaths,  meaning  2,500  lives  saved  an- 
nually. The  various  methods  of  child-saving  have  reduced  the 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  over  20,000  yearly. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  school  nurses  there  has  been. great 
advantage,  not  only  to  the  education  by  better  school  attendance, 
but  to  the  health  of  the  children.  The  statistics  of  the  Healtii 
Department  from  September,  1902,  to  September,  1903,  show 
that  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  children  previously  excluded 
from  school  for  medical  reasons  were  retained  in  their  classrooms 
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since  the  advent  of  the  trained  nurses  in  1  lie  schools.  (Report  of 
Miss  L.  L.  Rogers,  Supervising  Nurse.) 

Over  forty  nurses  are  now  engaged  in  this  work,  and  we  may 
expect  a  great  saving  in  health  and  strength  therefrom. 

"Hospitals  are  Godsends,"  says  Miss  Fulmer  of  Chicago 
Nursing  Institution,  u  to  the  people  of  certain  classes,  ami,  in 
answer  to  the  question — do  they  not  give  better  and  more  ade- 
quate service  than  outside — the  answer  la  yes,  to  the  people  who 
do  not  need  teaching;  but  to  the  poor  there  is  only  one  place  to 
instruct  and  preach  the  law  of  health,  and  that  is  in  their  own 
surround  ings." 

We  are  constantly  crying  that  the  true  home  element  is  the 
basis  of  morality;  and  so  this  system  of  visiting-nursing  deals 
with  the  less  fortunate  in  their  own  homes  and  teaches  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  member  of  the  family  to  the  other,  helps  to 
engender  deeper  affection  and  renew  confidences,  while  giving 
practical  lessons  in  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  home. 

It  is  likened  to  a  large  outdoor  hospital  in  which  the  city  dis- 
tricts  arc  the  wards  and  is  more  beneficial,  since  it  teaches  the 
patient  and  his  friends  what  should  be  done  in  their  home  life 
for  the  benefit  of  health,  such  as  sanitation,  cooking,  fresh  air 
and  cleanliness,  particularly  among  children.  By  such  means 
can  much  future  sickness  and  debility  be  prevented. 

This  nursing  of  the  sick  in  their  homes*  though  only  twenty 
years  established  in  our  land?  has  a  long  history.  •*  Care  of  the 
siek  in  their  homes,'1  says  Prof.  Henderson,  "has  been  the  busi* 
ness  of  the  religious  orders  for  centuries.  Piazza,  in  his  work  on 
Charity,  published  in  1G7D,  gives  full  details  of  its  history  in 
Italy.  It  was  after  reading  this  work  and  seeing  the  later  de- 
velopment (if  charity  in  Italy  that  Voltaire  naid  "Modern  Rome 
has  almost  as  many  houses  of  charity  as  Ancient  Rome  had  of 
triumphal  arches  and  other  monuments  of  conquest. "  The  "  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Twelve  Apostles  *  was  established  in  Rome  on 
November  16,  1564,  for  the  care  of  sick  poor  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  Nurses  were  sent  to  the  sick  twice  a  week,  and  gave 
them  the  aid  required.  In  1854,  the  last  public  document  of  the 
Papal  power  on  this  matter  divided  the  city  into  twelve  (sections, 
and  to  each  section  was  assigned  a  doctor  with  monthly  salary  of 
sixteen  crowns,  a  surgeon  at  eight  crowns,  a  nurse  at  five  crowns, 
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and  an  assistant  nurse  at  two  and  one-half  crowns  monthly.  This 
was  at  the  time  that  English-speaking  nurses  were  first  being 
organized  for  the  Crimea  under  Florence  Nightingale.  Germany 
was  the  first  thereafter  to  organize  the  district  nursing  among  the 
siek  poor;  thence  it  came  to  England,  and  to  America  where  it 
has  had  a  growing  existence  for  about  twenty  years.  ~ 

There  are  twenty  thousand  graduate  nurses  and  eleven  thou- 
sand pupil  nurses  in  our  states.  These  latter  are  attached  to  hos- 
pitals.   (Statement  of  Dr.  Dennis,  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.) 

In  our  city,  a  fair  proportion  of  this  number  is  to  be  found,  and 
a  goodly  share  would  welcome  some  system  by  which  they  could 
thus  help  their  poor  neighbors.  If  the  various  organizations  now 
engaged  in  this  charitable  endeavor  could  come  together  and 
adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  whole  field  could  be  covered  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  poor  and  middle  clasa 
The  services  in  some  direction  would  be  entirely  free,  but  in 
others  a  charge  might  be  made.  So,  too,  some  might  be  special- 
ized for  the  12,000  reported  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  Manhattan, 
from  which  disease  4,500  deaths  occurred  last  year.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem that  will  bring  sickness  more  speedily  to  an  end,  and  make 
the  return  to  wage-earning  and  comfort  more  quickly.  It  will 
ease  the  pain  of  the  sufferer,  give  confidence  and  consolation  to 
the  members  of  the  family,  bring  about  more  wholesome  living 
among  the  people,  and  strength  and  energy  to  the  future  citizens 
of  our  city. 

With  care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes,  arranged  and  planned 
on  a  rational  basis,  there  would  come  the  caring  for  some  during 
their  convalescence  in  other  surroundings,  but  this  would  not  be 
so  great  and  imperative  a  demand  if  the  home  can  be  made  what 
it  should  be  through  the  repeated  visits  of  the  systematic  nurse. 

This  subject  has  not,  as  yet,  received  the  attention  of  our  con- 
ferences, but  it  is  one  that  well  deserves  our  attention.  Upon  us 
must  lie  the  task  of  strengthening  opinion  in  this  direction. 

The  nurses  can  aid,  but  the  appearance  of  urging  their  own 
claims  must  bid  them  pause.  We  have  the  care  of  the  poor.  To 
our  organizations  they  look  in  their  troubles,  and  can  we  not,  by 
voice  and  pen,  urge  the  adoption  of  some  systematic  measure  that 
will  smooth  the  pillow,  cool  the  fever  and  awake  to  renewed  life 
the  energy  of  100,000  sick  poor  in  our  keeping? 
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The  Chairman  :  The  subject  of  Dr.  Rosenfeld's  paper  is  now 
open  for  general  discussion. 

Dr.  Mabon  :  If  Miss  Wald  is  here,  I  would  be  very  glad,  and 
I  think  we  would  all  be  very  glad,  to  hear  from  her  on  this  very 
important  topic. 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  New  York  City:  I  am  profoundly 
interested  in  this  subject,  the  general  care  of  sick  people  in  their 
own  homes.  I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  been  able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  Doctor's  paper  on  the 
care  of  the  insane  in  their  homes,  but,  as  I  could  not,  I  am  very 
much  like  the  man  whom  we  have  heard  of  out  West,  who,  when 
the  silver  question  was  rife,  was  present  at  a  gathering  where 
one  man,  unknown  to  his  neighbors,  had  died  and  was  brought  in ; 
no  one  knew  anything  about  him,  and  they  looked  about  for  a 
clergyman  to  say  a  few  words.  The  friends  sat  around,  the 
clergyman  did  not  arrive,  and  finally  one  man  rose  and  said :  "Is 
there  anyone  here  who  knows  the  dear  departed,  and  will  say  a 
few  words?"  And  one  man  rose  and  said:  " I  don't  know  the 
dear  departed,  but  as  you  are  all  gathered  here,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  silver  question."  And  so  I  don't  know 
very  much,  as  I  have  not  had  enough  experience  in  the  care  of  the 
insane,  not  enough  to  be  able  to  say  anything  of  value  on  that  sub- 
ject; but  I  would  like  to  dwell  with  very  strong,  serious  and  deep 
concern  on  the  thoughtful  care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes. 

The  possibilities  of  caring  for  the  sick  poor  and  for  those  of 
small  means  in  their  own  homes  have  not  been  developed  propor- 
tionately with  the  development  of  hospitals.  Perhaps  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  hospitals  has  overshadowed  or  retarded  the  other. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  home  nursing  deserved  to  be  consid- 
ered by  communities  in  a  large  way,  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the 
whole  care  of  the  public  health,  and  as  a  logical  correlation  of  the 
work  of  the  hospital.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  a  system- 
atic extension  of  this  service  would  occasionally  relieve  the  pres- 
sure now  put  upon  hospitals  for  free  or  low-priced  bed  space — 
thus  diminishing  the  problem  of  overcrowding  with  its  attendant 
increasing  budgets. 

In  New  York  City,  where  land  and  buildings  are  so  costly,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  extend  the  work  of  visiting  nurses  first 
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as  a  matter  of  convenience,  even  if  the  actual  cost  of  the  service 
was  not  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  institutions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results  were  not  as  good  for  the 
patient,  if  he  did  not  recover  as  well  or  if  his  comfort  and  happi- 
ness were  less,  home  nursing  ought  not  to  be  advocated  on 
grounds  of  expediency  or  economy. 

But  the  experience  of  all  visiting  nursing  work  proves  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  but  that  many  classes  of  cases  do  as  well,  from  the 
medical  standpoint,  in  the  home,  as  in  the  hospital;  while  the 
peace  of  mindi  and  contentment  of  the  patient  are  often  greater. 
This  being,  as  I  think  it  will  be,  generally  acknowledged,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  some  consideration  of  comparative  cost,  taking 
the  work  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement  of  this  city  with  4,500  odd 
patients  in  a  year,  or  that  of  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  of 
Chicago,  with  6,600  odd  patients,  and  comparing  the  figures  with 
the  cost  of  the  same  numbers  in  hospital. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  comparison  cannot  be  made 
with  any  one  hospital,  as  the  home  care  can  substitute  for  the  hos- 
pital only  in  certain  classes  of  case®,  not  in  all  classes.  But  if  the 
entire  extent  of  the  free  bed  accommodation  of  a  large  city  might 
be  regarded  as  a  whole,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  cost 
to  the  community,  then  the  cost  to  the  hospitals  of  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  their  patients  who  might  be  as  well  cared  for  in 
their  homes,  might  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  a  visiting 
nursing  service. 

Dr.  Goldnates,  in  his  article  on  the  "Cost  of  Modern  Hospi- 
tals," points  out  the  wastefulness  of  occupying  highly  expensive 
premises  with  work  that  could  be  as  well  and  more  cheaply  done 
elsewhere,  and  remarks :  "  The  prevailing  system  furnishes  high- 
class  hospital  service  for  patients  who  do  not  need  it,  and  a  waste 
of  capital  and  labor  results."  His  plea  was  made  for  country 
convalescent  branches  for  city  hospitals,  as  necessary  and  eco- 
nomical. While  warmly  supporting  him  in  this,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  hospital  and  convalescent  home  rep- 
resent the  second  and  third  phases  in  the  care  of  the  public 
health,  and  that  the  first  phase  is  in  the  home.  With  systematic 
home  care,  hospital  and  convalescent  cottage,  there  is  a  complete 
trio  which  covers  the  whole  ground  in  a  thorough  manner. 
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Impossible  though  exact  comparative  statistics  would  be,  an 
approximate  estimate  may  fairly  be  reached  by  considering;  first, 
the  parallel  expenses  of  hospital  and  visiting  nuree  plant;  second, 
the  points  of  saving  possible  for  the  latter;  third,  the  actual  cost 
of  running  expenses  only  of  a  hospital  and  of  a  visiting  nurse 
association,  the  number  of  patients  for  each  being  about  the 
same;  and,  fourth,  some  individual  cases. 

Parallel  Expenses. 
Hospital  and  District  Nursing  Points  of  Saving  to  District. 


Plants. 
1.  Buildings. 


2.  Furnishings. 


3.  Food  and  lodging. 


Nurse  Associations. 

1.  At  most  may  include  home 
for  nursing  staff  with  board  and 
lodging  but  may  be  limited  to 
offices  and  substations,  leaving 
nursing  staff  to  live  where  they 
please.  Cost  of  buildings  with 
heat  and  light  being  already  pro- 
vided by  family  is  not  an  extra 
cost  item  to  anyone. 

2.  Necessary  furnishings  lim- 
ited to  offices  or  central  home 
with  addition  of  loan  supply  of 
appliances  for  sick  room,  bed- 
ding, linen,  etc.,  for  emergencies, 
also  bags  with  supplies  for 
nurses.  The  loan  supply  is  only 
for  partial  use,  as  many  families 
supply  all  and  others  the 
greater  part  of  furnishings. 

3.  The  only  fixed  item  is  that 
for  nursing  staff.  May  be  pro- 
vided for  them  or  covered  in 
salaries.  Extra  expense  will 
fall  on  the  family  for  the  pa- 
tient's food  and  there  may  often 
be  some  cost  to  the  community 
under  this  head. 
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Plants.  Nurse  Associations. 

4.  Maintenance  and  repairs.      4.  Relatively   small    item   of 

district  nursing  plant  Must  in- 
clude supplies  to  replenish 
nurses'  bag,  materials  for  sur- 
gical dressings,  and  on  emer- 
gency fund  for  sundry  expenses. 

5.  Salaries.  5.  As  the  work  of  nursing  is 

the  only  branch  of  service,  sal- 
aries are  limited  to  a  nursing 
staff  and  the  required  attend- 
ance, former  item  including 
special  nurses  and  the  latter 
scrub  and  laundry  women  pro- 
vided if  necessary  to  patients. 

6.  Medical  care  and  drugs.         6.  Unlike  the  hospital,  the  dis- 

trict nursing  association    does 
not  assume  any  cost  under  this 
head.    The  family  bears  this,  its 
heaviest  item,  or  this  may  be 
made  a  charge  on  the  commu- 
nity through  a  dispensary  ser- 
vice or  city  physicians. 
The  tables  of  expenses  and  work  done  which  follow  are  those  of 
1904,  *>f  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  of  Chicago,  which  pre- 
sents solely  the  work  of  nursing — and)  Cohan  selected  it  for  this 
reason,  as  in  our  own  work  here  a  great  deal  of  social  settlement 
work  is  carried  on  in  addition  to  the  nursing,  making  it  impossi- 
ble to  separate  items  of  building,  furnishing,  maintenance  and 
repairs. 

Expenses. 
Nurses'  salaries: 
One  superintendent,  one  assist,  sup't., 

seventeen  nurses  |14,746  09 

Nurses  supplies  for  patients 1,201  55 

Nurses'  extras 485  15 

Nurses'  uniforms   590  00 

Nurses'  carfare 1,855  62 

Emergency  or  special  nurses 491  50 

119,369  91 
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Office  rent f  780  00 

Office  expenses 163  38 

Office  clerks'  salary 475  00  * 

Telephone   487  11 

Treasurer's  assistant   184  16 

Office  filing  cases 129  74 

Office  filing  work 109  67 

Books  for  office 8  50 

2,337  56 

Loan  closet  rent  and  repairs $33  75 

Stationery  and  printing 568  23 

Postage   140  14 

742  12 

Servants — express — seamstress,  sundries, 

outings  for  patients  and  emergent  re- 
lief (?68.55)   570  27 

570  2? 

Total    |23,019  86 

Services. 

Total  number  of  patients 6,618 

Total  number  of  new  patients 6,273 

Total  number  carried  over  from  1903 345 

Total  number  of  visits  made 48,036 

Total   number  recovered    2,458 

Total  number  improved   1,314 

Total  number  died  372 

Total  number  sent  to  hospital 559 

Tonics  given 503 

Prescriptions  filled  220 

Doctors  sent    688 

Garments  given  774 

Individuals  given  employment 63 

Emergency  nurses  used 58 

Servants  used  for  laundry,  scrubbing,  etc 33 

Families  given  immediate  relief 83 
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Linen  loaned,  including — 

Sheets    246 

'  Rubber  sheets   36 

Pillow  slips 246 

Towels  55 

Night  dresses  220 

Sick  room  necessities  loaned,  including — 

Wheel   chairs 25 

Air  cushions 130 

Bedpans 113 

Cot  beds. 20 

Mattresses 20 

Fountain  syringes 27 

Hot  water  bags .  26 

Ice  caps. 21 

Surgical  appliances  furnished,  including — 

Crutches 24 

Abdominal  binders 1 

Elastic  stockings 10 

Reported  to — 

Home  for  Incurables 35 

Bureau  of  Charities 347 

Relief  and  Aid 51 

Board  of  Health 37 

Humane  Society 2 

Home  for  Friendless 42 

Children's  Home  and  Aid 5 

Champlain  Home  for  Boys 1 

Against  total  receipts  must  be  set  the  sum  received  in  small  ^pay- 
ments from  patients  for  services  of  nurses,  f  1,241.54.  Jn  the 
"  Digest "  of  hospital  reports  published  by  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  among  the  hospitals  having 
whole  numbers  of  patients  most  nearly  like  the  whole  number  of 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  is  one  of  5,600  odd  patients  in  the 
year,  with  running  expenses  of  more  than  |56,00©  and  one 
of  3,200  odd  patients,  with  running  expenses  of  more  than  f  127,- 
000.  It  must  here  be  again  emphasized  that  probably  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  actual  cases  of  these  hospitals  could  have  been 
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adequately  cared  for  in  their  homes.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  such 
patients  in  this  and  in  other  hospitals  as  could  have  been  well 
taken  care  of  at  home,  averaged  as  much  cost  per  capita  to  the 
hospitals  as  the  more  urgent  cases. 

A  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  single  patients  might  be 
arrived  at  by  considering  the  figures  given  in  Bellevue  Hospital  for* 
the  cost  of  care  per  patient  per  day— f  1*39.  The  District  nurse 
will  care  for,  at  the  very  least,  six  patients  a  day,  to  two  of  whom, 
we  will  say,  she  is  making  two  daily  visits.  Taking  three  weeks' 
stay  in  hospitals  as  a  fair  average,  the  hospital  case  will  cost,  for 
twenty-one  days'  care,  $29,19,  The  district  nursing  work,  taking 
the  figures  given  as  a  basis,  costs  approximately  50  cents  a  visit, 
with  18  nurses  making  8  visits  a  day— while  some  patients  have 
two  visite  a  day,  others  have  one  only  every  other  day.  An  average 
case,  then,  being  visited  for  twenty-one  days  would  cost  to  the 
Society  about  $  10,50  including  emergent  relief  as  given  in  the 
statistics  quoted.  Even  if  the  patient  received  a  quart  of  milk 
and  three  eggs  daily,  from  some  relief  fund,  the  average  cost  would 
make  the  total  only  $13  or  $14,  If  he  were  unable  to  pay  for  phy- 
sician and  medicines  the  cost  of  the  latter  at  a  dispensary  and  the 
time  of  a  free  dispensary  for  a  physician  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  whole  cost  to  the  community;  but  even  if  he  received  free 
medicine  the  cost,  at  ten  cents  a  day,  would  add  only  $2,10 ;  and 
with  the  nurse  making  daily  reports  the  physician  makes  daily 
visits  only  in  the  critical  period. 

Doctor  F.  B.  Kirkbride,  writing  in  "Charities"  of  September 
16,  also  makes  this  point,  that  the  visiting  nurse  may  be  utilized 
as  a  factor  in  reducing  hospital  deficits,  but  he  limits  his  discus- 
sion to  the  extension  of  the  outpatient  department  of  hospitals, 
or  to  the  patients  who  are  able  to  walk  to  the  dispensary,  while 
i  he  chief  duty  of  the  visiting  nurse  is  to  care  for  bed  patients — 
acute  or  chronic  or  incurable  cases,  who,  without  her  services, 
would  often  have  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  wards. 


Illustrative  Casks  Taken  from  Nurses'  Settlement  Work. 

Mrs. ,  Carcinoma  of  spine.    Family  poor — man  drinks 

and  is  not  a  good  husband  or  father,  Children  of  seven,  nine  and 
twelve  years,  and  older  daughter  of  sixteen,  not  equal  to  the  whole 
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care  of  family.  For  two  months  the  nurse  has  made  three  visits  a 
week  and  her  services  are  likely  to  be  needed  indefinitely.  She 
gives  a  fall  bath  and  rob,  remaking  bed  and  keeping  a  general  over- 
sight of  family  conditions,  making  it  possible  for  the  daughter  to 
care  for  the  family  and  for  the  mother.  A  relief  society  has  given 
a  suitable  bed  and  contributes  milk  and  groceries.  The  nurse  pro- 
vides a  water  bag  and  other  appliances  and  takes  eggs  and  fruit; 
medical  attendance  and  drugs  from  a  dispensary.  Except  for  the 
nurse  the  home  would  have  been  broken  up  and  at  least  the  two 
younger  children  placed  in  some  institution  and  the  mother  in  the 
city  hospital.  This  unhappiness  is  spared  her  during  her  lifetime. 
Her  children  are  at  home  and  though  some  relief  is  needed,  the 
cost  to  the  community  is  far  less  than  it  would  be  if  they  were 
distributed  in  institutions. 

Mr. .   Youth,  typhoid  fever.    Family  of  small  means 

employed  private  doctor  who,  fearing  spread  of  infection  said 
patient  must  go  to  hospital  if  no  nurse  could  be  found.  Visiting 
nurse  made  two  visits  daily  for  a  week,  giving  baths  and  sponging 
and  alcoholic  rubs,  applying  wet  compresses,  ice  cap,  etc. — making 
bed,  disinfecting  clothing  and  stools,  at  the  same  time  teaching 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  intelligent  and  devoted.  They  ware 
then  able  to  take  all  the  nursing  under  the  guidance  of  the  nurse 
and  with  occasional  visits  from  her.  They  attended  properly  to 
the  disinfection  and  maintained  good  sanitary  conditions.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery.  The  family,  in  addition  to  all  other 
expenses,  paid  ten  cents  a  visit  for  nurse. 

Girl  of  five  years. — Burn  of  trunk,  arms  and  legs,  very  severe. 
Family  poor,  but  helped  by  relatives.  Three  children,  this  one 
the  youngest.  Private  doctor  said  child  would  die  if  not  sent  to 
hospital.  Parents  unwilling  and  dismissing  doctor,  called  another 
and  a  visiting  nurse.  Second  physician  ordered  treatment  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  nurse,  first  making  three  visits,  then  two 
visits,  and  finally,  one  visit  a  day  during  two  months.  Child  now 
almost  well — having  a  visit  every  other  day.  Physician  paid  by 
family  but  did  not  need  to  come  every  day.  Nurse  was  paid  ten 
cents  per  visit.  No  relief  from  emergency  fund  or  charitable 
society  needed. 
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Child  of  two  years — pneumonia — parents  poor— dispensary  phy- 
sician making  occasional  calls,  and  receiving  daily  reports  from 
nurse.  Nurse  visited  daily  for  three  weeks,  two  visits  a  day 
during  critical  period,  giving  baths,  applying  water  treatment  or- 
dered, cleansing  mouth,  making  bed,  and  preparing  nourishment, 
supervising  details  of  sanitation — burning  of  swab  used  in  cleans- 
ing mouth,  and  instructing  family, — also  sending  daily  report  of 
T.  P.  R.  and  conditions  to  doctor  by  member  of  family — aid  given 
limited  to  eggs  for  milk  punch,  and  fruit.    Drugs  from  dispensary. 

Memorandum  of  500  Pneumonia  Gases. 

47  sent  to  hospitals. 

57  died  at  home — complication  usually  of  infectious  diseases  or 
of  infected  premises  (others  in  family  having  had  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  etc.) — or  burns  or  other  injuries — or  chronic  diseases. 

396  successfully  treated  at  home  and  recovered — many  after- 
wards being  sent  to  the  country  to  recuperate. 

The  Chairman:  Next  on  our  program  is  a  paper  on  "The 
Advantages  of  Accurate  and  Coordinated  Statistics  in  Hospital 
Work,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Professor  of  Finance  in 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  of  New  York 
University. 

The  Advantages  of  Accurate  and  Coordinated  Statistics  in 

Hospital  Work. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  term  "  hospital "  will  be 
taken  to  mean  an  institution  devoted  to  the  professional  care  of 
the  sick  and  the  injured ;  "  hospital  work  "  will  be  understood  to 
include,  (1)  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  a  particular  in- 
stitution, and  (2)  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in  the  com- 
munity by  all  institutions  giving  professional  care  to  those  suf- 
fering from  physical  disability. 

Statistics  are  conclusions  numerically  stated  or  represented. 
Accuracy  in  statistics  depends  on  the  use  of  a  method  of  count 
and  analysis  by  means  of  which  conclusions  numerically  stated 
which  are  incontrovertible  may  be  arrived  at.  Both  accuracy  in 
numerical  statement  and  ability  to  coordinate  results  depend  on 
the  bringing  together  of  facts  or  things  that  are  identical  or 
similar  in  kind,  i.  e.,  on  classification.    The  process  of  statistical 
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coordination  is  one  of  comparing  numerical  aggregates  as  a  means 
of  determining  relations  and  for  the  purpose  of  intelligent  think- 
ing about  mixed  problems  of  hospital  work  and  hospital  control. 

ThiT  Advantages  of  Accurate  and  Coordinated  Statistics  in  the 
Work  of  a  Particular  Institution. 
The  value  of  accurate  and  well-digested  information  to  a  par- 
ticular institution  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  direction  and  administration  of  hospitals  are  not  in  per- 
*uuT;  touch  with  the  varied  services  and  transactions  performed 
or  Kiufertaken  in  the  conduct  of  the  institution.  A  hospital  is 
y*vwV.*T  *,r.  tV.*  -that  those  who  contribute  the  capital  or  funds 
V>  v.xvt?.*  of  *>.;ch  :he  institution  is  financed  are  persons  who 
Vuc  v.,»  yvoyr  -nrx  interest  and  who  may  exercise  no  proprietary 
*oa:.i\*:  owr  ,>.>w  ;v.:rt:s:ed  with  direction  or  administration.  The 
!ios»j«u.i;  swiiv^i;^  is  vrea:ed  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a 
.in*;  swv.\  vji  vw.:r:>u:vrs*  from  those  who  are  interested  in 
.iio  v-v-iio.  oil  o:  >. A<t- -.-.a*  *ori.  and  applying  these  to  the  uses  for 
wtiiv-:t  iv.v>  .iio  -v.o^.Svd.  Tixis  Trusteeship  depends  for  its  exe- 
vui":,»u  on  '/rv-w  v-  .iNN^-s  o:  .*iv :*.:*:  I  •  The  board,  or  those  charged 
yslih  vl.i\vr."\o  rvsionsit  .'.::\  ;  -•  officers  selected  by  the  board 
for  the  punvse  of  suwsriu:on\i:i:i:  hospital  operation  and  manag- 
ing the  various  departments  of  scr\:oe:  iSi  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  officers  or  managers  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  subordinate  details.  To  be  inotv  concrete:  the  active  work 
of  the  hospital  is  carried  on  by  its  professional  staff,  by  its  ward 
staff,  by  its  kitchen  staff,  by  its  laundry  staff,  by  its  stewards,  by 
its  lioiis*'k<«'pf'r$  and  caretakers,  by  its  dispensing  staff,  by  its  am- 
bulance staff,  by  its  out-patient  staff,  etc.,  etc.  Although  the  su- 
jierintendeut  and  the  several  heads  of  staffs  are  in  personal  con- 
tact with  some  phase  or  phases  of  the  work,  every  department  and 
officer  of  the  institution,  and  it  may  be  said  every  employee  may 
lie  made  more  efficient  and  the  hospital  work  may  be  conducted 
with  greater  intelligence  by  having  before  him  accurate  and  well- 
digested  statistics  showing  not  only  the  services  rendered  by  each 
department  in  detail,  but  also  the  net  results  obtained;  intelli- 
gent 8uj>erintendence  requires  such  a  correlation  of  these  results 
"M  enable  those  responsible  for  management  to  exercise  the 
discretion  which  experience  and  training  may  qualify 
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them  to  use  in  promoting  the  purposes  for  which  the  institution 
Is  organized. 

The  highest  directing  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  board. 
This  is  composed  of  a  body  of  men  having  practically  no  contact 
with  the  details  of  operation  or  with  the  adntinist  ration  of  the  sev- 
eral departments.  The  board,  therefore,  is  absolutely  without 
information  which  will  enable  it  to  exercise  intelligent  control  or 
to  give  intelligent  direction  to  administrative  heads  without  a 
digest  of  operative  and  administrative  facts  accurately  compiled 
ami  so  classified  and  coordinated  that  the  statistics  before  it 
will  answer  the  many  questions  which  come  before  it  calling 
for  deliberative  judgment.  It  is  for  these  several  institutional 
purposes  that  a  clerical  staff  is  maintained. 

To  point  to  some  of  the  problems  coming  before  a  hospital  board 
that  are  dependent  on  accurate  aud  well-digested  statistics  for 
solution:  A  benevolently  disposed  individual  signifies  his  intern 
tion  of  endowing  a  free  bed  in  a  maternity  ward;  he  waits  only 
to  be  informed  aft  to  what  it  costs  the  institution  to  maintain  such 
a  bed.  To  answer  such  a  question  by  the  board  requires  that  those 
in  official  administrative  relation  keep  an  accurate  count  of  the 
cost  of  such  details  as  the  following:  The  cost  of  board,  the  cost 
of  laundry,  the  cost  of  housekeeping,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  re* 
newals,  general  house  and  property  expenses,  and  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  8uch  information  accu- 
rately compiled  is  needful  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  cost  per 
patient  of  these  several  activities.  But  this  is  not  sufficient;  if 
the  hospital  is  to  be  fair  to  itself  and  to  its  benefactors  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  what  is  the  relative  cost  of  mainlaining  and  operat- 
ing the  several  different  classes  of  wards.  The  records  should 
definitely  snow  whether  a  maternity  ward  is  more  or  less  expen- 
sive than  a  surgical  wrard,  a  children's  ward,  a  medical  ward, 
etc.,  and  how  much.  An  accurate  count  of  the  several  classes  of 
expenses  making  up  the  total  annual  expense  of  the  institution 
having  been  made,  the  board  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  income  from  a  particular  foundation  will  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  free  patient  in  a  maternity  bed. 

In  a  particular  hospital  certain  rooms  are  set  aside  for  private 
patients.    What  shall  be  the  rates  charged  for  these  rooms?    The 
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theory  is  that  private  patients  should  be  taken  only  at  a  profit,  as 
a  means  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  an  institution  pri- 
marily intended  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor.  How  may  it  be 
known  whether  the  rates  charged  will  yield  a  profit  or  will  be  an 
incumbrance  on  the  original  foundation  provided  by  some  one 
who  has  supplied  the  means  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the 
hospital  plant,  except  that  accurate  and  coordinated  statistics  be 
kept  for  the  guidance  of  the  board. 

Without  personal  contact  with  operative  details,  the  board  is 
held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  institution  and  this  respon- 
sibility finds  expression  in  the  appointment  of  superintendents 
and  managers.  Is  the  superintendent  an  efficient  head?  Is  the 
kitchen  run  in  a  wasteful  manner?  Is  the  laundry  extravagant  or 
destructive?  Are  provisions  purchased  with  due  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  institutions  and  patients?  Are  stocks  and  materials 
accounted  for  by  storekeeper  or  matron?  Is  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  hospital  to  have  its  foods  purchased  and  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  a  trained  dietitian?  Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
hospital  to  maintain  an  ambulance?  Are  the  physicians  and 
nurses  wasteful  in  the  use  of  materials  in  the  wards?  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  questions  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
management  that  may  come  before  the  board  for  determination, 
and  which  must  be  answered  before  the  trustees  may  be  said  to 
have  honestly  met  the  responsibilities  which  they  have  accepted  as 
trustees  for  the  funds  and  properties,  or  as  directors  of  the  insti- 
tution over  which  they  preside.  Before  any  question  of  economy 
or  efficiency  of  service  may  be  answered,  either  by  the  superin- 
tendents and  managers  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  the  board  responsi- 
ble for  the  character  of  those  appointed  to  official  and  managing 
position,  there  must  be  accurate  records  and  well-digested  sta- 
tistics reflecting  institutional  experience  and  personal  fidelity  in 
the  conduct  of  hospital  work. 

The  Advantage  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Accounting  and  Report- 

ing  to  an  Individual  Hospital. 

A  uniform  system  of  accounting  and  reporting  does  not  imply 

that  the  books  and  records  of  account  employed  by  hospitals  and 

that  the  reports  made  by  the  many  institutions  conducted  for  the 
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f  urpose  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  injured,  shall  be  of  stereo- 
typed form  or  so  inelastic  that  every  allowance  may  not  be  made 
for  differences  in  organization  and  variety  in  function.  The 
greatest  freedom  of  scope  must  be  given  both  to  individuality  of 
management  and  adaptation  to  separate  institutional  needs.  Uni- 
formity in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  here  used,  means  that  there 
shall  be  a  common  hospital  nomenclature  and  such  a  common 
l>asis  for  the  classification  of  data  in  hospitals  that  similar  con- 
clusions, when  reached,  shall  have  a  uniform  significance  and  that 
the  results  obtained  and  the  reports  made  by  the  several  hospitals 
with  reference  to  each  department  or  branch  of  the  service  shall 
Jbe  comparable. 

The  basis  for  uniformity  in  classification  is  found  in  the  simi- 
larity of  purpose  for  which  hospitals  are  organized  and  in  the 
similarity  of  equipment  and  of  activities  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose.  As  corporations  equipped  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  injured,  all  hospitals  have  the  following  activi- 
ties in  common : 

(1)  General  administration. 

<2)  Professional  care  of  patients. 

(3)  The  preparation  of  food. 

(4)  Laundry  service. 

(5)  The  purchase  and  care  of  provisions  and  supplies. 

(6)  Housekeeping. 

(7)  The  care  and  maintenance  of  property. 

Certain  activities  are  also  undertaken  which  arc  not  common  to 
sill  hospital®  but  which  are  similar  in  institutions  where  they  are 
undertaken.    Among  these  are  the  following: 

(1)  Ambulance  service. 

(2)  Dispensary  service. 

(3)  The  care  of  out-patients. 

<4)   Pathological  examinations  and  research. 

<5)   Training  school  for  nurses,  etc. 

These  common  activities  and  this  similarity  in  kind  of  occa- 
sional services  rendered  furnish  a  basis  for  classification  of  all  of 
the  activities  of  institutions  in  such  manner  that  those  in  posi- 
tion of  responsibility,  whether  as  members  of  boards  or  as  offi- 
cers and  managers  may  have  the  benefit  of  comparative  judgment 
47 
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as  UfwfvL  ihe  many  iu>titutious  whose  experience  is  reflected  in 
recoids  and  rej»orts. 

>\i*U  uniformity  implies  a  No  that  through  classification  the 
varlvis*  ditfeiences  iu  hospital  organization  and  in  the  work 
undertaken  *hii\\  1*-  brought  out  and  shown  on  the  face  of  records 
and  r*-j  oris  which  a  if  mutie  the  basis  for  comparison.  Are  there 
hospitals  devoted  entirely  to  maternity  work?  Then  the" 
exjierieiife  which  is  derived  from  them  and  the  record  of  results 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  various  classes  of  patients  may  scire 
as  a  standard  for  judgment  for  hospitals  maintaining  a  ward  serv- 
ice, only  one  of  whirh  is  devoted  to  maternity  work.  Are  there 
hospitals  wlm>e  only  purjiose  is  to  care  for  the  ruptured  and  the 
•■rippled?  The  exjeriem  e  of  such  institutions  reflected  in  reports 
whirl?  iii-i k«-  Tii is  i-x|« -rience  comparable  and  understandable,  fur- 
nishes an  important  guide  to  otliers  doing  similar  work. 

The  classification  of  data  should  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  administrative  and  directive  purjiose  of  each  indi- 
vidual institution:  bin  every  institution  may  learn  much  from  the 
experiem-e  of  others.  Having  this  in  mind  the  operative  results 
should  lie  stated  in  terms  of  a  common  language  based  on  a 
classification  whirh  will  i«enuit  of  the  broadest  coordination  of 
exj»erience.  There  should  l»e  a  common  understanding  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  general  administration:  common  thought  as  to  what 
is  included  in  professional  care  of  patients;  it  should  he  defi- 
nitely known  what  data  is  to  be  collected  under  expenses  of  ambu- 
lance, under  rost  of  maintaining  a  pathological  laboratory  or  a 
training  M-hool  :  there  should  lie  some  mutual  understanding  as  to 
what  classes  of  ireins  should  be  taken  into  the  statistics  reflecting 
the  ex j  ense  of  housekeeping,  of  kitchen  and  dietary,  of  laundry. 
of  the  steward's  department.  It  should  be  understood  among 
hospitals  what  is  intended  to  be  counted  as  general  house  and 
property  exj»cnses,  etc..  etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  hospitals  of  G water  New 
York  a  basis  of  common  understanding  and  for  common  represen- 
tation of  hosj  ital  facts,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence recently  lie  Id  representing  sixty- two  hospitals.  This  com- 
mittee has  submitted  its  tentative  report,  hoping  thereby  to  draw 
out    from   hospital    superintendents   and   officers   an   expression 
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which  will  lead  to  common  thinking  and  to  cooperative  results  in 
matters  pertaining  to  hospital  accounting  and  hospital  reporting. 
As  to  what  the  result  of  this  work  may  be  depends,  not  so  much 
on  the  suggestions  made  by  the  committee  as  it  does  on  coopera- 
tion between  hospitals  in  coming  to  a  common  basis  for  thinking 
about  their  own  work  and  their  own  business.  In  other  words,  if 
such  a -committee  as  that  appointed  by  the ' conference  above 
referred  to,  may  be  of  any  service  to  the  hospitals  it  will  be  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  service  as  that  rendered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  railroads  a 
need  for  stating  their  financial  and'  operative  statistics  in  such 
form  that  these  may  be  made  comparable  and  that  the  president 
and  officers  of  one  road  may  avail  themselves  of  the  experience 
of  the  many  enterprises  reported  through  the  agency  of  the 
central  bureau  established  by  the  national  government.  The  re- 
sult of  this  work  has  been  to  completely  reform  and  recast  many 
of  the  antiquated  accounting  and  reporting  systems  employed  by 
railroads. 

The  Advantages  of  Accurate  and  Coordinated  Statistics  as  a 

Basis  for  Determining  the  Hospital  Needs  and  the  Hospital 

Work  Done  Within  a  Given  Community. 

Unfortunate  it  is,  in  some  respects,  for  hospital  work  that  there 
is  no  central  control.  But  few  hospitals  are  oj>erated  or  main- 
tained at  public  expense.  The  most  of  them  have  been  organized 
as  a  result  of  religious  inspiration  or  personal  philanthropy. 
Some  church  or  individual  may  have  conceived  the  notion  that  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering is  the  best  way  of  expressing  religious  belief  or  individual 
humanitarian  impulse.  As  to  the  character  of  institution  to  be 
organized  and  equipped,  as  to  the  best  location,  as  to  the  classes 
of  persons  who  are  most  in  need,  there  is  little  guide  except  as 
found  in  the  limited  experience  of  donors. 

Adapting  physical  structure  and  equipment  to  the  professional 
or  humanitarian  use  for  which  the  institution  is  intended,  re- 
liance must  be  upon  those  who  have  a  comparatively  narrow 
range  of  experience.  There  has  been  little  of  cooperative  effort 
between  institutions  and  no  method  employed  which  would  accu- 
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rately  record  results  in  the  use  of  the  several  classes  of  structure 
and  equipment.  There  is  no  central  clearing  house  for  hospital 
facts.  There  is  no  compendium  from  which  the  hospitals  them- 
selves or  |>ersous  interested  in  hospital  work  may  obtain  accurate 
and  well-digested  information  with  respect  to  this  important 
subject  of  public  and  private  activity,  and  the  records  and  reports 
of  the  many  institutions  maintained  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
for  the  alleviation  of  physical  suffering  have  been  so  far  inade- 
quate as  to  make  the  preparation  of  such  a  compendium  difficult. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  accurate  and 
well-coordinated  statistics,  compiled  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
trative problems  of  the  individual  institution,  and  which  have  in 
mind  comparison  of  institutional  results  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
judgment,  both  with  resjiect  to  the  needs  of  the  institution  itself 
and  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  are  a  primary 
essential  to  hospital  economy  and  to  the  direction  of  humani- 
tarian impulse  seeking  expression  in  institutions  for  the  cane  of 
the  sick. 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  upon  this  paper  will  be  opened 
by  Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  Vice-president  of  the  Provident  Loan  So- 
ciety, New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tucker:  It  seems  to  me  that  no  student  of  the  hospital  sit- 
uation can  either  read  or  listen  to  Dr.  Cleveland's  paper  with- 
out appreciating  the  tremendous  amount  of  wisdom  that  he  has 
condensed  into  it.  It  is  full  of  suggestion;  in  fact,  it  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  the  one  undertaking  to  discuss  it  scarcely  knows 
where  to  begin.  In  the  short  time  that  is  allotted  to  roe  I  shall 
endeavor  to  make  a  practical  application  oi  Dr.  Cleveland's  phi- 
losophy to  a  situation  that  exists  in  this  community.  That  situ- 
ation is  the  linances  of  the  so-called  private  hospitals  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  Some  of  you  know  that  our  system  of  hospitals- 
in  this  city  is  a  complicated  affair.  It  is  really  paradoxical  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  system  of  hospitals:  they  are.  in  effect,  an  unsys- 
tematic collection  of  activities,  each  pursuing  its  own  ends,  its 
own  objects,  in  its  own  way,  without  relation  to  what  its  neigh- 
bors are  doing  in  similar  directions.  As  Dr.  Cleveland  has 
pointed  out  to  you,  we  have  no  centralization  of  hospital  energy 
no  centralization  of  hospital  control,  no  centralization  of  hospi- 
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tal  purpose,  no  centralization  of  hospital  effort,  which  leads  to 
the  study  of  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  sick  of  the  city. 

For  financial  purposes  the  hospitals  of  the  city  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  three  groups:  Group  1  comprises  the  city's  hospitals, 
the  hospitals  supported,  maintained  and  directed  by  the  city 
through  its  representatives  (and  if  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  the  illogicalness  of  the  situation  as  it 
relates  to  the  city's  own  hospitals).  Here  we  have  a  number  of 
the  largest  hospitals  in  the  world  under  three  different  city  de- 
partments, typifying  two  different  methods  and  theories  of  gov- 
ernment. We  have  the  hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
the  hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Charities,  the  hospitals  under 
the  Board  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals.  Two  represent  con- 
trol by  single  commissioner,  the  third  represents  control  by  a  vol- 
unteer board.  In  group  2  are  those  hospitals  that  are  supported 
in  part  by  private  contributions  and  in  part  by  payments  from 
the  city,  those  payments  being  arranged  upon  a  per  diem,  per 
capita  basis  for  the  patients  committed  to  those  hospitals  by  the 
Department  of  Charities  or  certified  by  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties. In  the  third  group,  the  group  in  which  we  are  particularly 
interested,  and  the  group  to  which  Dr.  Cleveland's  philosophy,  it 
seems  to  me,  applies  directly,  are  those  hospitals  that  are  main- 
tained entirely  by  the  contributions  of  -private  citizens. 

As  some  of  you  know,  the  hospitals  in  this  third  group  are  fac- 
ing a  serious  financial  situation;  in  comparison  with  ether  chari- 
table activities  they  have  comparatively  few  supporters.  They 
have  recently  been  the  subject  of  attack  in  one  of  the  great  papers 
of  this  city;  that  attack  has  not  died  out;  that  attack  is  more 
serious  in  its  object  than  has  yet  been  expressed.  I  think  I  am 
violating  no  confidence  when  1  say  that  within  a  week  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  object  of  that  attack  is  to  wipe  out  of 
existence  certain  of  the  great  hospitals  of  this  city.  We  need  not 
comment  upon  these  attacks,  but  they  show  the  trend  of  public 
opinion. 

Now,  the  hospitals  that  are  supported  by  private  contributions 
are  dependent  upon  public  opinion  for  the  money  that  they  get  to 
support  their  activity ;  and  if  public  opinion  is  formed  adversely 
to  them — and  of  course  if  such  attacks  are  not  answered,  if  the 
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contrary  of  the  assertions  is  not  proven,  public  opinion  will  be 
molded1  and  formed  in  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  the  private  hospital 
activities  of  this,  city — they  will  suffer  in  their  support. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  remedy  for  the  financial  situation  is  to 
be  found  only  in  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  facts  of  hos- 
pital work,  as  to  the  statistical  facts  of  the  work  accomplished, 
and  as  to  the  official  facts  of  the  cost  of  such  work ;  and  the  very 
first  step  in  the  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  facts  of  hospital 
work  is  to  induce  the  private  hospital  activities  of  this  city  to 
adopt  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  which  will  enable  those  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  hospitals,  although  perhaps  not 
actively  identified  with  hospital  government,  to  help  in  molding 
public  opinion  into  an  attitude  favorable  to  the  hospitals,  into  an 
attitude  which  will  bring  financial  support  to  the  hospitals.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  financial  situation  is  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  facts  of  hospital  work  being  published,  that 
after  they  are  published  they  may  be  used  to  educate  the  public 
in  the  hope  that  that  education  will  result  in  adequate  financial 
support. 

In  the  absence  of  any  central  body,  and  there  seems  to  be  at  the 
present  time  no  basis  of  cohesion  among  the  hospitals  to  bring  out 
the  facts  of  hospital  work,  that  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  out- 
siders who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  hospitals.  Dr.  Cleve- 
land's contention  for  a  uniform  system  of  statistical  and  financial 
accounting  for  the  private  hospitals  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
its  application  means  that  the  facts  of  hospital  work  must  be 
brought  out  so  that  they  can  be  compiled  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  way  which  will  mold  opinion  and  induce  individuals 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  these  activities,  for  it  is  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  and  not  to  the  public  treasury  that  we 
must  look. 

T)r.  A.  S.  Kavanagh,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn :  As  I  am  profoundly  interested  in 
the  financial  part  of  this  discussion,  being  identified  with  one  of 
our  hospitals,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tucker  a  question.  Will 
you  exclude  from  your  third  division  the  hospitals  that  receive 
some  remuneration  from  the  city  for  charity  patients?  I  under- 
stood that  your  statement  did  exclude  them,  and  that  they  are  put 
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possibly  in  the  second  class.  As  there  has  been  no  reference  to 
the  hospitals  that  are  receiving  somewhat  per  day  from  the  city, 
are  you  considering  only  the  hospitals  that  refuse  to  receive 
such  assistance? 

Mr.  Tucker:  No,  I  meant  to  include  groups  2  and  3.  Of 
course,  so  far  as  group  2  is  concerned,  another  question  arises  in 
the  relation  of  the  individual  activities  making  up  group  2  to  the 
city  itself;  there  are  special  and  particular  questions  involved 
there — such,  for  instance,  as  "what  should  the  city  pay  for  a  med- 
ical case?  What  should  the  city  pay  for  a  surgical  case?  There 
are  many  of  us  that  believe  the  sum  now  paid  is  totally  inadequate 
to  the  service  performed.  Now,  if  we  apply  Dr.  Cleveland's 
theory  of  a  uniform  system  of  accounting,  that  will  furnish  us 
with  material  to  determine  whether  the  city  is  paying  an  adequate 
sum,  irrespective  of  all  the  considerations  that  remain  of  taxes, 
free  water  rent,  etc.    No,  I  had  in  mind  groups  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Waldman  :  I  notice  that  we  have  present  one  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  very  interesting  paper,  and  I  would  ask  Dr. 
C.  Irving  Fisher,  Superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
if  he  will  discuss  it. 

Dr.  Fisher:  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  paper  which 
Dr.  Cleveland  has  given  us.  As  superintendent  of  one  of  the  so- 
called  private  hospitals,  I  can  say  no  one  is  more  anxious  than  the 
trustees  and  the  superintendent  of  The  Presbyterian  Hospital 
that  there  shall  be  some  uniform  method  of  accounting  in  our  an- 
nual reports,  that,  when  we  look  over  such  reports,  we  may  know 
what  we  are  doing  as  compared  with  what  other  people  are  doing. 

I  exchange  operating  statements  with  another  superintendent 
every  month,  and  while  in  the  operating  statement  of  The  Presby- 
terian Hospital  everything  is  put  in  and  charged  up  as  cost  of  op- 
eration, I  find  my  brother  superintendent  leaves  out  several  things 
that  we  put  in.  When  he  says  it  costs  so  much  a  week  to  take 
care  of  a  patient,  he  also  says  that  corporation  expenses  and 
special  nursing  are  not  included,  etc.  There  is,  therefore,  an  un- 
known factor  in  the  account,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and,  con- 
sequently, I  can  not  make  comparisons. 

Each  year  the  trustees  of  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  are  very 
anxious  to  know  what  other  hospitals  are  doing,  and  how  much  it 
is  costing  them,  and  as  we  look  over  the  reports  we  find  that  there 
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are  different  classifications,  and  we  see  certain  expenses  grouped 
together,  and  from  these  figures  is  estimated  the  cost  of  patients 
per  day  or  per  week.  We  find  that,  while  a  great  many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  accounted  for  in  certain  items  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports, in  other  rei>ort&  some  of  those  items  are  left  out.  I  am  con- 
fident that  after  a  while  the  hospitals  will  get  together  in  this 
matter. 

I  see  there  have  been  distributed  two  pamphlets;  one,  a  report 
of  the  committee,  presented  last  spring;  the  other,  a  report  pre- 
sented before  the  Hospital  Superintendents'  Association  of  the  * 
United  States  and  Canada.  That  association,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  carried  its  committee  over  for  another  year,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  the  association  meets  next  year  a  complete 
scheme  will  be  presented. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  pamphlet  of  explanation  should  accom- 
pany these  suggestions,  similar  to  that  issued  by  the  railroads, 
stating  what  items  are  to  be  grouped  under  certain  heads  and 
sub-heads;  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  an  indexed  group 
of  items,  which  shall  practically  cover  every  item  of  expense 
in  the  institution,  whether  it  be  for  food,  labor,  wages,  salaries, 
various  kinds  of  repairs,  etc.,  etc.  When  the  accounts  are  made 
up,  with  such  a  key,  the  clerk  or  whoever  has  charge  of  distribut- 
ing the  various  bills,  will  know  exactly  where  to  place  every  item. 
If  we  can  get  such  an  arrangement  and  agree  to  try  it,  I  am 
sure  that  we  shall  all  profit.  The  public,  when  they  look  over  our 
reports,  will  be  able  to  make  comparisons  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, we  ourselves  will  be  able  to  make  fair  comparisons  one 
with  another,  and  know  whether  we  are  accomplishing  our  work 
in  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  way. 

I  know  there  are  no  persons  more  desirous  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pensed of  institutions  than  the  trustees  and  the  superintendent. 
But.  as  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  already  spoken,  we  are  re- 
porting entirely  independently  and  differently  and  can  make  no 
comparisons.  For  instance,  we  read  in  one  report  that  a  certain 
number  of  days  of  treatment  have  been  given  to  patients.  One  su- 
perintendent told  me  "  We  record  a  day's  treatment  for  every 
patient  that  comes  into  our  accident  ward.  We  consider  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  take  care  of  that  patient's  wound  as  if  he  occupied 
a  bed  in  the  ward." 
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Well,  perhaps,  that  is  so,  but  we  are  not  all  reckoning  that  way, 
and  most  of  us,  when  we  say  the  hospital  is  giving  so  many  days 
of  treatment,  mean  that  the  patient  has  been  in  bed  so  many  days 
in  the  ward  of  the  hospital.  We  have  not  considered  that  a  pa- 
tient who  comes  into  the  accident  ward  with  a  cut  finger  was  the 
equivalent  in  cost  and  care  of  a  patient  who  occupies  a  bed  in 
the  ward,  with  all  the  necessary  attention  from  the  nurse,  the 
diet  kitchen,  and  the  laundry  and  all  those  things. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  get  together  and  agree  how  we 
shall  group  things,  and  to  put  the  same  things  in  the  same  groups. 
Now,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  keep  books  and  to  present  reports  in  a 
uniform  way,  as  it  is  to  keep  them  in  other  ways  which,  while 
correct,  are  not  uniform,  and  are  of  no  value  to  anyone  but  those 
who  know  exactly  how  they  are  made  up. 

For  several  years  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  kept  its  books  as 
most  hospitals  are  doing.  Our  present  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  V.  8. 
Thorne,  is  a  railroad  official,  and  he  changed  our  methods  of  book- 
keeping, developing  the  form  which  now  appears  in  our  annual 
report,  which  groups  in  a  simple  form  the  various  items  of  ex- 
penditure, comparing  one  year  with  another,  etc.  This  form  is 
condensed,  and  it  also  jiermits  detail  wherever  desired. 

I  hope  Dr.  Cleveland's  paper  will  be  published  and  get  into  the 
hands  of  every  hospital  trustee  and  superintendent,  for  [  am  sure 
it  will  be  a  great  step  in  the  education  needed,  and  will  be  an  en- 
couragement to  us  all. 

Rev.  Geor<;e  S.  Baker,  T).  D. :  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  this  document,  which  I  received,  with  regard  to  hospital 
statistics.  It  seems  to  me  it  contains  a  great  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  I  think  it  is  in  a  large  measure  practical.  But  I 
should  say  what  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  present,  that  there 
have  been  efforts  made  in  this  same  direction  before.  For  the 
past  twenty -five  years  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  disbursed  the  fund  which  it  collects 
from  the  public  and,  as  a  basis  of  such  distribution,  each  of  the 
associated  hospitals  has  furnished  this  association  over  the  sig- 
nature of  its  president  and  treasurer  a  complete  statement  of  the 
work  done  by  each  institution,  its  cost,  with  all  the  items  of  in- 
come and  of  expenditure,  and  this  document  is  annually  tabulated 
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and  published.  It  has  not  been  generally  circulated,  but  it  is  in 
existence  and  will  be  more  generally  circulated  this  year  than 
ever  before.  So  the  matter  is  not  an  entirely  new  one  to  us;  but 
it  seems  to  me  the  work  of  your  committee  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  valuable  paper  which  we  have  heard  is  an  advance  on  any- 
thing that  has  heretofore  been  attempted,  and  therefore,  I  heart- 
ily welcome  it. 

I  would  say  in  behalf  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Association,  which  includes  representatives  from  forty-one  of  the 
private  hospitals  which  are  now  under  discussion,  that  they  feel 
that  there  is  a  work  in  the  direction  which  you  have  undertaken 
which  falls  properly  within  their  province,  and  I  read  from  the 
report,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  has  just  been  issued,  a 
statement  which  shows  that  they  have  already  moved  in  the  very 
matter  which  is  now  under  discussion,  and  we  may  possibly  be  in 
a  position  to  further  to  quite  a  degree  the  objects  which  are  here 
presented  and  discussed.  Speaking  of  the  collections  of  the  year 
1904,  the  trustees  say :  "  Generous,  however,  as  have  been  these 
annual  gifts,  they  have  not  grown,  either  in  size  of  individual 
donations  or  in  total  volume,  proportionately  to  the  increased 
service  which  these  private  hospitals  have  been  called  on  to  ren- 
der the  public.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  therefore  obliged 
to  report  a  deficiency  of  income  to  meet  yearly  expenses.  The 
introduction  of  new  and  more  scientific  methods  of  treatment  has 
involved  a  much  larger  staff  of  workers,  and  a  largely  increased 
outlay  for  hospital  equipment  and  supplies.  As  an  offset  to 
this,  surgical  operations  are  more  safely  j>erformed,  the  period  of 
convalescence  from  such  operations,  as  well  as  from  medical  dis- 
eases, has  been  materially  shortened,  and  the  beds  of  each  insti- 
tution which  aims  to  do  an  active  hospital  service  can  be  used 
during  the  year  for  a  much  larger  nitmber  of  patients.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
managers  of  the  various  hospitals  of  the  association  to  help  them 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  preserving  hospital  efficiency, 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing,  as  far  as  practical,  the  cost  of 
hospital  work.  To  this  end  they  will  endeavor,  as  far  as  it  meets 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  various  institutions,  to  bring  about 
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during  the  ensuing  year  a  series  of  conferences  of  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  hospitals,  at  which  the  salaries  and  wages 
paid  to  different  classes  of  employees;  the  cost  in  detail  of  hos- 
pital supplies;  and  the  methods  of  hospital  administration  and 
bookkeeping  can  be  compared,  so  that  the  experiences  of  each 
institution  shall  serve  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  managers 
of  all." 

I  would  also,  in  the  same  connection,  say  that  for  many  j'ears 
there  was  maintained  in  this  city  a  Hospital  Superintendents'  As- 
sociation, not  formally  organized,  but  meeting  regularly  and  at 
stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  all  these  different 
matters  which  are  here  under  discussion,  particularly  with  regard 
to  methods  of  hospital  administration,  the  salaries  and  wages 
paid  employees  and  the  cost  of  supplies.  Dr.  Fisher,  the  hon- 
ored superintendent  of  The  Presbyterian  Ilospital,  wasi  a  member 
of  this  association,  and  I  presume  he  can  testify  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  such  conferences.  I  was  for  twenty-three  years  a  hos- 
pital superintendent  in  this  city  and  can  say  that  the  managers 
of  the  institution  with  which  I  was  connected  profited  very  mate- 
rially from  the  reports,  which  were  tabulated  and  submitted  to 
the  trustees  at  their  regular  sessions.  That  was  one  step,  and  a 
valuable  step  towards  the  end  which  is  sought  to  be  attained 
through  these  tabulated  statistics,  for  whatever  economies  are  to 
be  brought  about  must  come  from  the  responsible  managers  of 
each  institution. 

With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  any  ironclad  rules  for  hospital 
records,  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Cleveland  in  his  paper,  that  that 
would  be  quite  impossible.  I  know  myself  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  J  had  at  first  in  securing  the  tabulated  statement  under 
which  the  different  hospitals  received  their  share,  the  methods  of 
work  were  so  different,  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  were  so  differ- 
ent, the  objects  for  which  the  hospital  existed  were  so  different, 
that  it  was  very  difiicult  and  practically  impossible  to  secure  a 
common  system  of  bookkeeping.  I  believe  that  that  difficulty 
sill  exists  and  must  necessarily  exist;  still,  I  believe  there  are 
suggestions  in  this  paper  which  has  been  presented  which  are  of 
the  utmost  practical  value,  and  many  of  them  might  be  adopted 
by  many  of  our  institutions  with  very  great  benefit,  without  in- 
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terfering  with  the  peculiar  and  special  work  which  each  hospital 
undertakes  to  do.  I  therefore  hail  the  publication  of  this  paper 
with  very  great  pleasure  and  with  confident  hope  that  it  maj  be, 
as  I  believe  it  will  be,  of  very  great  value  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
different  institutions  and  to  all  to  whom  these  facts  will  be  of 
interest  and  importance. 

FOURTH   SESSION. 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  15,  1905. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  general  business? 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart:  Mr.  President,  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  last  evening,  you  referred  in  fitting  terms 
to  the  irreparable  loss  the  people  of  this  State  have  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowell.  Mrs.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  fifty  which  organized  this  Con- 
ference. She  was  chairman  and  member  of  several  of  its  most 
important  committees.  Some  action  should  therefore  be  taken 
by  this  Conference  which  will  find  a  permanent  place  in  our 
records,  expressing  the  appreciation  in  which  we  all  hold  Mrs. 
Lowell.  Her  invaluable  philanthropic  work  of  forty  years  is 
known  to  all  of  us,  and  to  many  of  us  she  was  a  devoted  friend. 

I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  ex-presidents  and  president  of  this  Con- 
ference be  constituted  a  special  committee  to  frame  a  minute  ex- 
pressive of  our  grief  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowell  and  our  sense  of 
the  great  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  people  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  minute  which  this  committee  may  frame 
shall  form  part  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Confer- 
ence, and  that  a  copy  of  it,  suitably  engrossed,  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  this  special  committee,  be  sent  to  Miss  Lowell. 

My  object  in  presenting  the  resolutions  in  this  form  is  to  se- 
cure, as  chairman  of  this  committee,  the  venerable  Dr.  William 
P.  Letchworth,  of  Buffalo,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Conference.  Dr.  Letchworth  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  as  constituted  in  1876,  when  Governor 
Tilden  appointed  Mrs.  Lowell  a  member  of  that  Board.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  these  resolutions.    Under  the  rules,  they  must  be 
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sent  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  I  request  that  they  be 
put  by  a  rising  vote. 

Dr.  McMahon:  I  desire  to  express  also  my  great  sympathy 
-with  the  remarks  just  made  by  our  president  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  also  to  express  on  behalf  of  those  whom  I  represent,  the 
Oatholic  charitable  workers,  the  sorrow  they  have  felt  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell.  In  these  Conferences  one 
of  the  great  works  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  agitated  is  im- 
provement in  our  institutions.  Since  1876  there  has  been  nobody, 
in  the  best  days  of  philanthropic  meetings,  that  we  can  look  up  to 
with  greater  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect  than  to  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Shaw  Lowell,  because  of  the  wonderful  work  she  did  in 
uplifting  the  institutions  of  that  day.  She,  like  all  reformers, 
wras  at  times  somewhat  ridiculed  for  the  work  she  did,  but  her 
work  lives  after  her,  it  is  to  her  great  credit,  and  will  help  to  send 
her  name  down  through  the  centuries.  Therefore,  I  second  the 
motion  presented  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

The  Chairman:  As  Mr.  Stewart  has  intimated,  the  resolu- 
tion will  take  the  usual  course  and  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions,  of  which  Mr.  Butler  is  Chairman,  and  I  trust 
the  committee  will  take  note  of  this  motion  and  will  make  a 
pro]>er  report  to-morrow. 

Is  there  any  further  general  business?  If  not,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  turn  over  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  to  the  able 
and  competent  hands  of  Mr.  William  C.  Osborn. 

Hon.  William  Church  Osborn:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  This  Conference  this  evening  is  very  largely  de- 
voted to  educational  subjects,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  read 
the  report  of  the  committee,  which  I  do,  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dependent,  Neglected  and  De- 
linquent Children. 

We  devote  this  report  to  present  methods  of  reducing  delin- 
quency and  dependency  at  their  sources  as  found  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population. 

The  main  proposition  of  the  report  is  that  special  classes  should 
be  had  for  special  children  in  our  public  and  semi-public  schools 
and  in  our  institutions;  that  these  classes  should  be  small,  should 
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be  in  charge  of  a  specially  selected  teacher  who  will  develop  the 
moral  qualities  and  supervise  the  environment  of  each  child;  that 
manual  training  should  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  training, 
and  that  such  training  shall  be  continued  after  the  school  age 
in  evening  classes  approaching  the  trade  school  in  character. 

The  charitably  disposed  are  too  prone  to  a  fatalistic  acceptance 
of  delinquency  and  defectiveness  as  part  of  life's  turbid  stream. 
They  feel  their  duty  done  when  they  have  restrained  a  child's  lib- 
erty, and  fed  him  welK  They  should  realize  that  the  school  for 
life  is  not  restraint  but  development;  that  the  battle  against  de- 
linquency and  defectiveness  must  be  fought  out  in  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  child;  that  the  great  weapon  is  not  segregation, 
but  the  influence  of  personality,  love  and  training,  and  that,  final- 
ly, many  children  are  a  burden  on  the  State  when  they  might  re- 
ceive at  home  the  special  influences  which  their  special  natures 
need. 

The  number  of  dependent  children,  October  1,  1904,  in  homes 
which  are  in  receipt  of  public  money  throughout  the  state  was 
30,170.  Restrictive  measures  may  reduce  this  total,  but  a  more 
ample  and  more  permanent  result  may  be  had  from  the  exten- 
sion, improvement  and  coordination  of  three  agencies  now  well 
tried.  These  are  the  probation  officer,  the  truant  officer  and  the 
special  industrial  class.  The  class  at  its  best  is  the  curative  and 
productive  element  of  the  probationary  and  truant  system,  for  in 
it  the  love  and  wisdom  of  the  trained  teacher,  aided  by  many  re- 
sources of  novelty  and  interest,  can  discourage  the  evil  and  en- 
courage the  good  somewhere  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  child. 
This  is  the  best  and  most  modern  line  of  child  work,  but  it  still 
requires  much  study  and,  relative  to  the  need  for  such  classes,, 
the  number  now  existing  is  infinitesimal. 

The  public  is  familiar  with  the  preliminary  stages  of  manual 
training;  briefly  enumerated,  the  system  comprises  cardboard  con- 
struction, making  of  objects,  designing,  simple  and  decorative 
drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  sewing  in  all  its  branches,  the  colors, 
simple  beadwork  and  various  minor  works  on  which  the  hand  and 
eye  can  be  trained.  These  are  now  a  recognized  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  but  systematic  manual  training  usually  ends 
with  them.    The)  special  industrial  class,  however,  goes  much  far- 
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ther,  it  continues  the  drawing  and  designing,  and  carries  on  the 
education  of  the  hand  and  eye  by  the  use  of  whittling  and  making 
of  useful  articles  with  a  knife  and  thin  wood.  Jig  saw  work,  using 
simple  objects  at  first  and  advancing  to  large  objects;  carpentry, 
use  of  tools  and  making  simple  objects  of  use;  first  steps  in  cabi- 
net making;  painting,  weaving,  knot  tying,  making  of  hammocks 
and  work  with  cords,  etc.;  basketry;  the  use  of  raffia  over  reed, 
etc.;  chair  caning,  etc.;  simple  iron  work,  the  making  of  candle 
sticks,  trays,  etc.;  cobbling  and  sewing;  cooking,  advanced  needle 
work,  lamp  shades,  leather  work,  pyrography ;  these  subjects  will 
occupy  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  rouse  in- 
terest and  improve  the  faculties  to  a  marked  extent,  so  that 
children  with  even  this  limited  training  have  a  distinct  advan- 
tage in  the  industrial  struggle.  However,  this  aid  is  not  enough 
for  children  liable  to  delinquency  or  physically  defective.  Their 
training  should  give  them  some  specific  knowledge  and  faculty 
which  they  can  turn  to  immediate  account.  They  are  neither  old 
enough,  nor  reliable  enough,  for  the  trade  schools,  but  there  are 
several  lines  in  which  they  can  find  good  positions  after  one  or 
two  years  of  evening  classes.  Carpeutry  can  be  carried  as  far 
as  the  pupil  will  go.  Forge  work  otters  openings  and  appeals  to 
many  boys.  Others  will  be  interested  in  plumbing  and  electric 
wiring.  These  and  other  branches  of  the  building  trades  offer 
an  ample  and  diversified  field  of  employment  for  handy  boys  of 
sixteen  or  so. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  training  for  boys  is  now  receiving 
much  deserved  attention.  We  consider  this  a  separate  subject, 
little  understood  and  involving  so  many  questions  as  to  need  a 
separate  treatment,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  Conference  in  this  department. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  study  the  causes  and  conditions 
of  delinquency  and  defectiveness  and  to  suggest  methods  of  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  of  one  and  the  helplessness  of  the  other.  I,et 
us,  therefore,  now  examine  the  conditions  antecedent  to  delin- 
quency, defectiveness  and  dependence.  The  children  in  insti- 
tutions in  this  State  number  from  28,000  to  30,000  in  different 
jears.    Many  of  these  are  infants  not  considered  in  this  report. 
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On  October  1,  1904,  there  were  children  in  95  out  of  106  homes* 
for  children,  as  follows: 

Five  to  ten  years  of  age 9,045 

Ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age 9,79fc 

Orphans   1,671 

Half-orphans 11,15S 

Parents  living 8,196. 

Causes  of  dependence: 

Destitution  10,35* 

Delinquency   1,870 

Improper  guardianship 1,92& 

Unknown  or  not  stated 7,20T 

How  supported: 

By   counties 2,341 

By  cities 14,133 

By  parents  or  relatives 3,251 

By  the  institution 1,72» 

Statistics  of  other  years  show  that  about  two-thirds  of  the* 
parents  of  dependent  children  are  foreign  born,  but  that  nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  native  born.  Boys  exceed 
girls  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-seven  to  forty-three.  These  figure* 
are  not  exact,  but  they  indicate  the  general  situation.  The  word 
"  destitution "  among  the  causes  probably  covers  many  cases 
where  parents  cannot  manage  their  children,  and  the  word  "de- 
linquency "  covers  only  children  found  guilty  of  some  offense, 
i.  e.,  the  proportion  of  delinquents,  truants,  etc.,  is  probably 
larger  than  it  appears. 

We  must  admit  that  among  the  causes  of  delinquency  is  some- 
times a  mysterious  taint  which  leads  a  child  under  every  advan- 
tage of  circumstances  and  training  to  seek  the  baser  way,  yet  we 
believe  that  there  are  few  such  children ;  that  most  "bad  children" 
are  made  by  ignorance,  carelessness  or  circumstances,  and  that 
often  a  fine  nature  is  led  into  wrong  by  excess  of  energy  or  spirit 
without  an  outlet.  If  we  correctly  remember  our  childhood  houm 
we  usually  got  into  mischief  when  life  was  uninteresting  and 
satan  took  advantage  of  our  ennui  as  often  as  of  our  idleness. 
Now  the  enjoyments  and  interests  of  life  for  most  children  are- 
fearfully  limited.    For  ien  months  a  year  they  are  in  school  five- 
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days  a  week  in  large  classes  subject  to  strict  discipline  and  con- 
fined to  a  routine  of  useful  but  uninteresting  subjects;  there  is 
almost  no  room  for  individuality,  no  place  for  interest,  and  no 
time  for  the  harassed  teacher  to  study  the  personality  of  each 
child.  It  is  a  practical  system  which  tits  the  average  child  like 
a  ready-made  shoe,  but  for  the  exceptions  with  whom  we  deal,  its 
virtues  are  defects.  They  are  repelled  by  its  monotony  or  dead- 
ened by  its  lack  of  interest  and  personal  touch.  There  is  no  in- 
terest for  the  wild  nature  and  no  development  for  the  dull  one ; 
all  the  plants  are  trimmed  alike,  and  some  fail  to  (lower  and  some 
dwindle.  Without  criticizing  our  public  school  system  in  general, 
we  should  recognize  that  it  does  not  fit  the  exceptional  child ;  in 
fact,  th«rt  its  tedious  wearisomeness  is  a  fecund  source  of  tru- 
ancy, delinquency  and  defectiveness. 

The  instinct  for  interest  through  association  causes  the  forming 
of  a  "  gang."  The  word  is  to-day  nearly  a  synonym  for  wrong- 
doing, yet  the  origin  of  the  gang  is  association  for  an  object,  and 
that  object  is  to  have  some  kind  of  interest  or  excitement  in  life. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  object,  but  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  find  interest  in  our  streets,  and  that  skating 
on  the  thin  ice  of  the  law  is  always  ready  and  always  thrilling. 
The  street  life  is  a  great  source  of  bad  children,  but  it  draws 
children  because  it  gives  interest  to  their  colorless  lives. 

The  street  is  the  alternative  to  the  home  and  the  school,  and 
it  is  in  the  failures  of  the  home  that  the  failures  of  the  children 
begin;  a  harsh  and  unreasonable  parent  or  a  foolish  and  weak 
one  is  resjKmsible  for  many  a  childish  dereliction,  not  to  speak  of 
the  evil  results  of  parental  excesses.  There  are  too  many  cas^s 
where  parents  deliberately  pervert  and  misrepresent  the  charac- 
ters and  ages  of  their  children  so  that  they  may  be  relieved  of 
their  care  during  the  years  their  child  cannot  earn,  money.  There 
are  many  cases  where  the  delinquency  or  deficiency  results  from 
lack  of  proper  care  at  home,  such  as  unsanitary  rooms,  insuffi- 
cient food,  or  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants,  tea  and  coffee. 

Delinquency  sometimes  results  where  a  child  is  deficient  in 

ability  to  understand  particular  studies,  and  is  driven  into  sullen- 

ness  or  wrong  doing  by  the  pressure  of  teachers  or  fellow  pupils 

who  fail  to  recognize  and  allow  for  the  defect.    While  delinquent 

4S 
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children  are  usually  in  a  sense  defective,  we  assume  that  the  term 
defective  covers  especially  children  of  weak  mind*  or  of  defective 
bodies,  such  as  cripples,  etc.  The  presence  of  a  weak-minded  child 
in  a  class  is  an  injury,  both  because  it  requires  an  unfair  share 
of  the  teachers'  attention  and  because  its  presence  is  apt  to  dis- 
tract the  other  scholars.  In  a  large  school  there  are  apt  to  be 
enough  weak-minded  or  partly  defective  children  to  make  up  a 
small  class  by  themselves;  most  of  these  children  are  fit  to  live 
at  home,  and  many  of  them  gain  in  mental  power  as  they  grow 
older,  if  properly  trained.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  all 
these  children  need  to  be  separated  from  normal  children  in 
school  and  need  special  training  and  development.  A  careful 
study  of  a  school  will  show  many  children  not  weak-minded  but 
lacking  in  some  specific  mental  powers  to  grasp  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, writing,  etc.    Special  provision  should  be  made  for  these. 

Many  abnormal  children  are  defective  in  physical  strength, 
such  as  cripples,  or  those  lacking  in  eyesight  or  hearing.  In  a 
city  like  New  York,  the  crippled  children  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  a  class  by  themselves;  their  inability  to  get 
about,  their  physical  weakness  and  their  appearance,  are  a 
serious  handicap  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  are  often 
regarded  as  a  drawback  in  the  family,  and  they  are  apt  to  lead 
lonely,  helpless  and  embittered  lives.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
usually  capable  of  self-support  and  find  great  interest  in  steady 
occupation.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  they  need  special  train- 
ing of  a  practical  nature  to  balance  in  part  their  physical  defects 
and  give  them  specialized  knowledge  or  faculty  which  will 
strengthen  them  for  competition.  While  there  are  many  special 
hospitals  for  cases  of  this  class,  their  special  needs  have  not  until 
lately  been  treated  by  philanthropy  on  general  lines.  Yet  they 
appeal  for  aid  as  much  as  do  the  blind  or  the  deaf  and  dutnb  for 
whom  such  wonderful  efforts  have  been  made. 

Having  now  touched  upon  some  of  the  causes  of  delinquency 
and  some  of  the  needs  of  defectives,  we  may  consider  the  trend 
of  present-d«ay  training  expressly  developed  to  meet  the  problems 
of  delinquency  and  deficiency. 

At  the  outset  we  must  recognize  that  for  these  special  cases, 
special  j>ersonalities  and  special  methods  are  needed ;  that  insight, 
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affection  and  leadership  must  test  and  utilize  every  resource  to 
reach  the  mind  and  quicken  the  spirit.  The  normal  child  may  be 
trained  by  rule,  but  the  abnormal  child  must  be  developed  by 
intuition.  When  the  driving  process  has  broken  down,  the  indi- 
vidual child  must  be  taken  individually  and  led.  We  cannot  over- 
state the  need  of  personal  influence  and  individual  treatment  for 
abnormal  children.  This  is  indeed  the  firing  line  of  child  devel- 
opment, and  it  requires  rare  qualities.  Out  of  ten  teachers  tried 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  truant  class  perhaps  but  one  will  suc- 
ceed. I^et  us  assume  that  we  have  a  teacher  of  the  needed  person- 
ality, we  will  find  that  the  methods  used  are  calculated  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  the  child  and  to  lead  it  to  exert  itself  from 
its  own  volition.  The  routine  of  life  is  varied  by  a  Saturday  in  a 
museum  or  park;  on  a  Monday  there  are  flowers  or  insects  or 
curios  found  the  day  before;  the  class  room  is  set  with  pictures; 
plants  are  grown  from  the  seed,  an  aquarium  or  a  live  bird  rouses 
interest.  The  work  of  the  class  is  exhibited  and  parents  or 
neighbors  are  brought  in  to  see  it.  The  mothers  are  visited  so- 
cially and  take  part  in  evening  meetings.  Tn  short,  every  social 
device  is  used  to  interest  and  arouse  the  spirit.  But  the  greatest 
difference  from  the  routine  school  system  should  lie  in  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  manual  training;  this  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
interesting  the  wayward  and  rousing  the  dull.  It  is  well  appre- 
ciated now  that  the  proper  mixture  of  manual  training  sharrens 
the  mind  for  regular  school  work.  It  is  not  so  well  recognized 
that  in  manual  training  with  school  work,  under  the  surroundings 
sketched  above,  lies  the  best  corrective  for  truancy  and  delin- 
quency. Experience  shows  that  such  children  turn  with  instinc- 
tive pleasure  to  concrete  physical  work  with  a  definite  result.  A 
boy  who  cannot  be  made  to  draw  for  drawing's  sake,  will  draw 
a  box  or  a  chair  gladly  if  he  expects  to  be  allowed  to  make  the 
box  from  the  drawing.  The  rougher  work  with  the  box  is  light- 
ened'by  the  expectation  of  varnishing  it  later  on,  and  the  whole 
work  is  justified  if  the  boy  acquires  the  box  as  a  result  of  his  la- 
bors. In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  every  stage  of  that  box 
can  be  made  to  appeal  to  some  motive  and  the  whole  task  may 
become  an  absorbing  interest.  For  such  an  end  boys  will  leave 
the  street  and  attend  classes  regularly;  they  will  even  swallow 
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homeopathic  doses  of  the  three  R's.  Many  of  these  children  suf- 
fer from  keen  nervous  irritability.  To  such  the  physical  outlet 
of  manual  work  is  of  high  value;  the  bench,  the  forge,  the  vise, 
the  iron,  the  cobbler's  tools  and  the  reeds  and  canes  all  occupy 
the  body  and  tone  the  nerves  while  they  busy  the  mind.  Here 
again  the  quality  of  the  teacher,  comes  in,  for  it  is  possible  to 
develop  the  mind  to  a  high  degree  in  connection  with  the  con- 
crete things  of  manual  training;  the  preparation  of  designs,  the 
selection  of  materials,  the  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  pro- 
posed object  and  the  mental  concentration  of  the  work,  all  offer 
exceptional  opportunities  for  mental  development.  Such  classes 
can  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  child's  enjoyment  of  association  and 
organization;  the  work  of  the  individuals  can  be  combined  into 
the  work  of  the  class  and  the  class  itself  can  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  other  classes  and  with  other  schools.  With  the  older 
children,  a  more  direct  stimulus  to  work  and  good  habits  lies  in 
the  opportunities  for  employment  at  improved  wages  that  follow 
on  a  reasonable  degree  of  sj>eeial  training.  In  an  earlier  part  of 
this  report,  we  have  suggested  as  some  causes  for  delinquency, 
the  lack  of  interest  and  the  desire  for  excitement.  The  above 
outline  suggests  methods  which  reach  the  root  of  the  trouble 
and  supply  healthful  interest  and  stimulus  to  the  developing 
personality. 

We  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  our  topic  without  speaking  of 
two  results  of  the  methods  of  small  classes,  under  selected  teach- 
ers, with  manual  training  as  a  dominant  feature.  This  svstem 
gives  the  teacher  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  improving  the 
moral  nature  by  constant  daily  contact  and  the  suggestive  influ- 
ence of  personality.  Again  the  child  who  has  failed  in  arithmetic 
may  have  uncommon  aptitude  for  weaving  or  carpentry.  At  once 
the  damaged  morale  is  restored  and  the  self-esteem  rebuilt.  Thus 
often  a  disheartened  and  demoralized  child  regains  his  position 
and  is  rescued  from  delinquency. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  reduction  of  truancy  and  delin- 
quency by  direct  api>eal  to  the  interest  and  energy  of  the  child, 
yet  we  must  perceive  that  delinquency  often  springs  from  home 
conditions  such  as  we  have  outlined.  Here  again  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  is  all  important ;  for  the  wise  and  tactful  teacher 
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soon  becomes  the  friend  and  adviser  of^the  family;  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  child  are  discussed  with  the  parents,  the  methods  and 
objects  of  the  classes  are  made  clear,  and  the  burning  question  of 
immediate  wages  versus  valuable  instruction  is  fully  threshed 
out.  Even  matters  of  food  and  hygiene  are  rectified.  In  these 
ways  the  very  sources  of  delinquency  are  modified.  Manifestly 
these  varied1  and  delicate  duties,  to  which  may  be  added  the  con- 
stant search  for  positions  at  wages  for  the  older  children,  make 
great  demands  on  the  teacher.  The  class,  therefore,  should  be 
small,  not  over  twenty,  preferably  twelve  or  fifteen.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  a  class  is  about  $1,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  rooms, 
•etc.,  i.  e.,  from  fifty  to  eighty  dollars  a  year  per  child  as  against 
fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  for  the  normal  child  in  graded  classes 
of  forty  to  fifty  children  and  against  about  two  hundred  for  the 
child  confined  in  a  truant  school.  As  an  economic  proposition 
it  is  clearly  better  to  spend  extra  money  in  securing  special 
teachers  and  equipment  and  employing  truant  officers  in  prevent- 
ing or  reducing  delinquency  than  to  wait  till  your  delinquent 
is  fully  developed  and  then  shut  him  up  for  an  indefinite  term. 
While  each  child  in  a  special  class  may  cost  an  extra  $30  per 
year,  each  child  saved  from  the  truant  school  or  institution 
saves  an  approximate  extra  $200  or  so. 

Every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to  retain,  improve  and 
stimulate  the  home  as  the  normal  place,  even  for  delinquent  chil- 
dren. Here  the  judicious  truant  officer  can  do  his  best  work.  The 
teacher  appals  to  the  will  and  interest  of  the  pupils  and  meets 
the  parent  as  a  friend.  The  truant  officer  represents  the  law 
and  speaks  with  authority ;  his  office  calls  for  good  judgment  and 
&  very  real  interest  in  the  children  in  his  district;  for  with  him, 
as  with  the  teacher,  affection  and  interest  will  do  more  than  con- 
straint, and  firmness  and  discipline  should  be  more  felt  than 
exhibited.  The  relations  of  the  truant  officer  and  the  teacher 
should  be  entirely  friendly  and  sympathetic  to  bring  their  com- 
bined insight  and  influence  to  bear  on  the  parents  and  children. 
When  working  in  unison  they  can  so  control  and  stimulate  a  child 
as  to  build  up  habits  of  industry  and  instill  a  desire  to  excel  and 
a  proper  personal  ambition.  Without  these  qualities,  training 
and  dexterity  are  useless;  to  develop  these  qualities  should  be  the 
object  of  the  officer  and  the  teacher. 
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The  problems  raised  by  defective  children  are  physical  rather 
than  moral,  though  of  course  both  physical  and  moral  defects  are 
often  united.  The  goal  should  be  to  enable  the  defective  ehild 
whenever  possible  to  take  its  place  in  the  world  as  an  indepen- 
dent, self-supporting  man  or  woman.  The  method  must  be  by 
special  training  which  will  give  the  child  skill  and  intelligence 
sufficient  to  offset  the  handicap  of  nature.  There  is  no  field  of 
work  more  difficult.  The  branches  of  industry  open  to  defectives, 
no  matter  how  well  trained,  are  few  and  subject  to  sharp  compe- 
tition; the  defectives  cannot  always  leave  home  to  work,  can- 
not work  long  hours,  cannot  work  regularly  and  often  lack  the 
quality  of  "  getting  on."  Those  interested  in  them  cannot  hope 
for  a  larger  success  than  do  the  physicians  who  treat  them  in  the 
hospitals,  and  expect  only  a  proportion  of  cures.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  fair  proportion  of  defective  children  who  can  be  assisted 
to  become  self-supporting  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
time  spent  in  training  and  developing  their  powers  is  not  wasted, 
even  if  no  concrete  result  is  obtained.  The  classes  are  often  the 
sole  bright  spots  in  the  lives  of  the  cripples;  shut  off  from  the 
life  of  the  streets  and  the  solace  of  work,  they  come  with  zest 
to  the  bright  rooms,  the  cheerful  teachers  and  the  interesting 
work  of  school.  The  need  of  manual  training  for  crippled  chil- 
dren is  apparent;  time  and  practice  work  wonders  in  developing 
the  secondary  muscles  of  the  arm,  wrist  and  fingers;  the  brain 
and  the  muscles  coordinate  better  with  each  effort,  the  eye  for 
color  and  for  form  improves  steadily,  the  power  to  design  grows 
with  exercise.  Thus  special  physical  aptitudes  can  be  developed 
side  by  side  with  ordinary  school  training  so  that  a  child  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  is  fitted  to  begin  a  more  definite  training  looking 
towards  special  work.  So  far  the  problem  is  easy;  the  difficulty 
begins  with  the  special  work.  The  branches  open  for  men,  be- 
sides positions  as  clerks,  porters  and  handy  men,  are  cobbling, 
tailoring,  light  iron  work,  weaving,  including  basket  and  rug 
making  and  caning,  leather  work,  brush  making,  carving;  piece 
work  of  all  sorts  being  better  suited  to  their  condition.  For 
women  there  are  needle  work,  artificial  flowers,  lamp  shades  and 
various  forms  of  minor  industrial  art.  The  selection  of  any  of 
these  lines  must  be  governed  by  the  liking  and  special  fitness  of 
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the  individual.  The  selection  of  a  specialty  should  be  the  result 
of  a  personal  study  of  each  case.  We  meet  here  a  great  obstacle 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  special  classes  for  such  children 
after  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  till  they  can  barely  acquire 
a  primary  education,  a  certain  facility  with  their  hands  and  an 
appreciation  of  forms  and  colors;  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  are 
the  years  in  which  steady  and  coordinated  training  may  pro- 
duce a  permanent  result  and  lay  the  basis  of  independence.  The 
crippled  and  the  weak-minded  require  longer  and  more  special 
training  than  the  ordinary  child;  it  should  be  recognized  that 
their  education  should  continue  until  they  have  some  social 
equipment  which  will  usually  be  not  earlier  than  their  eight- 
eenth year.  To  cover  that  time  special  classes  are  needed  in 
which  manual  training  for  practical  ends  shall  predominate  and 
of  which  the  last  year  shall  be  given  to  the  study  of  special  work 
with  a  view  to  employment.  In  the  case  of  delinquent  boys  there 
is  equal  need  of  extending  their  training  for  several  years  beyond 
the  usual  period.  The  steadying  influence  of  a  good  teacher  is 
of  great  value  in  those  formative  years  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
special  skill  is  an  offset  in  the  eyes  of  an  employer  to  their 
deficiencies  of  character  in  other  ways.  Such  children  are  usu- 
ally forced  into  employment  when  they  reach  the  age  of  fourteen, 
but  they  will  gladly  continue  their  manual  class  work  for  two 
or  three  evenings  a  week.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
effect  of  this  extra  training  shows  in  increased  wages  and  more 
steady  employment.  The  evening  industrial  class  for  older 
children  also  combats  street  influences  by  its  better  social  at- 
tractions and  moral  influences.  There  is  a  strong  movement  now 
to  aid  parents  to  maintain  the  children  at  home.  We  wish  to 
note  that  no  form  of  aid  is  so  satisfactory  as  the  development 
of  a  wage-earning  capacity  in  the  children.  A  trained  boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  will  greatly  help  the  family  income. 

We  have  sketched  the  methods  and  characteristics  of  the  spe- 
cial class;  there  remains  for  consideration  the  field  for  its  appli- 
cation. We  believe  that  such  classes  should  be  attached  to  each 
school  as  part  of  the  organization,  so  that  the  children  will  be 
differentiated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  others.  The  members 
of  these  classes  should  be  picked  out,  so  far  as  possible,  before 
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their  tendencies  to  delinquency  and  defectiveness  have  become 
marked  and  fixed.  To  be  tamed,  they  must  be  caught  young.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  establish  special  schools  for  such 
children,  except  where  they  require  commitment.  The  special 
school  draws  only  from  a  restricted  area ;  the  children  belonging 
to  it  are  marked  and  set  apart.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  a  child  needs  such  methods  when  it  must  be  sent  to 
a  special  school  to  find  out ;  but  a  teacher  may  easily  test  a  child 
in  a  special  class,  returning  it  to  the  regular  work  when  desir- 
able. We  believe  that  the  system  proposed  should  be  earned  be- 
yond the  regular  school  age.  Probably  the  most  dangerous 
period  in  adolescent  life  is  from  fourteen  to  seventeen ;  certainly 
the  child  we  are  considering  most  needs  oversight  and  training  in 
those  years.  The  fact  that  they  go  to  work  at  fourteen  requires 
that  they  shall  receive  in  the  evening  such  further  training  as 
they  get.  The  night  school  should  be  specially  adapted  for  the 
industrial  training  of  children  from  fourteen  to  seventeen,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  probation  officers  should  be  devoted  to  inducing 
the  sj>ecial  class  children  to  continue  their  work  in  the  night 
school.  The  inducements  of  a  social  evening  with  a  pleasant 
teacher,  backed  by  the  prospects  of  better  wages,  make  these 
volunteer  classes  popular.  This  paper  is  a  plea  for  special  in- 
dustrial classes  for  children  in  danger  of  commitment  for  delin- 
quency or  dependenc;  there  are,  however,  on  a  given  date,  some 
30,000  such  children  in  homes  partly  maintained  by  the  state, 
the  total  number  supported  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
year  being  over  45,000,  and  it  is  proper  to  ask  how  far  the  prin- 
ciples of  training  outlined  in  this  report  are  in  actual  use  for 
these  children.  The  report  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities  for 
1904  speaks  thus,  page  141  :  "  Of  the  2.M.200  children  receiving 
instruction,  20,070  were  attending  regular  classes-  in  the  insti- 
tutions, 2,022  were  attending  the  public  schools.  07  the  parochial 
schools,  and  501  were  receiving  industrial  or  other  training, 
but  not  in  regularly  organized  classes.  In  but  09  of  the  124 
schools  was  any  kind  of  industrial  training  given;  in  only  IS 
were  manual  training  classes  carried  on,  and  in  only  ten  of  them 
was  instruction  in  any  of  the  trades  given. v 
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It  is  plain  from  this  statement  that  the  educational  system 
of  our  institutions  needs  overhauling  and  that  at  present  it  gives 
practically  no  care  to  the  development  of  independence  through 
industrial  training.  This  is  an  unfortunate  condition;  for  these 
children  are,  by  reason  of  their  environment,  weakened  for  the 
struggle  which  begins  when  they  leave  the  institution  at  sixteen. 
They  should,  therefore,  receive  a  special  training  to  offset  their 
inexperience  in  actual  life,  and  to  enable  them  to  cope  with 
competition  and  necessity.  The  nature  of  this  training  has  al- 
ready been  outlined;  its  complete  establishment  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  expense,  yet  the  result  would  far  more  than  justify 
the  cost.  Since  the  public  is  spending  such  large  sums  for  main- 
tenance, it  should  spend  the  extra  sums  needed  for  a  form  of 
education  which  tends  to  relieve  it  of  the  care  of  these  dependent 
children  which  it  cannot  otherwise  provide  for,  as  amply  and  as 
early  as  now  seems  possible. 

There  are  in  our  institutions  about  20,000  children  of  school 
age  who  need  special  training;  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
10,000  exceptionally  l>ackward  and  defective  children  in  the  city, 
and  there  are  doubtless  as  many  more  in  the  State;  probably 
50,000  would'  not  more  than  cover  the  number  of  children  of 
whom  this  committee  treats.  There  are  sixteen  classes  for  such 
children  in  the  city  schools;  the  city  maintains  a  truant  school 
for  seventy-five  boys  and  is  about  to  establish  a  school  for  tru- 
ants in  the  country  and  a  special  school  in  kroome  street.  There 
are  perhaps  1,000  children  esjwcially  developed  in  these  ways. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  has  always  given  much  attention  to 
manual  training  and  industrial  training;  it  maintains  an  In- 
dustrial Home  for  girls,  and  of  late  years  has  established  twelve 
classes  for  truants,  defectives  and  cripples.  During  the  last  year 
it  has  established  classes  in  carpentry,  plumbing,  electric  wir- 
ing and  forge  work  for  older  children.  The  schools  of  the  Ameri- 
can Female  Guardian  Society  give  some  instruction  in  handi- 
crafts. This  is  all  the  work  now  in  hand,  as  part  of  the  general 
educational  system  of  New  York,  but  there  are  some  excellent 
special  schools  and  classes.  The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  is 
a  nonsectarian  free  technical  and  trade  school  in  which  poor 
boys  over  twelve  and  one-half  years  are  trained   to  be  skilled 
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artisans  and  comprises  preparation  for  trades  and  the  English 
branches.  This  is  a  splendid  school.  Another  Hebrew  school 
is  beinj?  erected  on  the  corner  of  15th  street  and  Second  avenue, 
which  is  for  girls,  and  gives  instruction  in  millinery,  d-rees- 
t making,  embroidery,  drawing  and  all  kinds  of  machine  and  hand 
sewing.  Then  there  is  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  girls  in 
West  Fourteenth  street  which  trains  girls  in  skilled1  handwork. 
The  Wilson  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Avenue  A  and  Eighth 
street  maintains  classes  in  English  branches,  sewing  and  cooking 
for  girls  who  live  in  their  own  homes.  The  University  Extension 
Society  bas  developed  considerable  interest  in  manual  training 
and  elementary  trade  classes  and  domestic  science.  Its  function 
is  to  cooperate  with  existing  institutions,  settlement*,  clubs  and 
Sunday  schools,  but  it  maintains  no  schools  of  its  own.  The 
St.  George's  evening  trade  schools  assist  boys  from  eight  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  connected  with  the  church  or  Sunday  school* 
Its  new  building  on  East  10th  street  is  nearly  completed.  Plumb- 
ing,  printing,  carpentry,  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing  and 
metal  work  for  Imjvs  are  taught. 

There  are  also  classes  for  manual  training  maintained  by  boys* 
clubs,  university  settlements  and  church  organizations  through- 
out the  city.  These  classes  are,  however,  intended  for  the  better 
boys  and  the  specific  work  for  the  children  treated  in  thig  report 
probably  does  not  include  over  one  hundred  children  not  in  insti- 
tutions out  of  an  estimated  total  of  10,000  of  such  children. 

Compare  these  facts  with  the  superb  provisions  for  the  care  of 
defective  and  dependent  children  with  the  great  buildings  and 
farms,  the  supervision  of  food  and  shelter  adequate  for  the  hous- 
ing of  30,000  children.  The  contrasts  between  the  efforts  for  the 
care  of  the  body  and  for  the  development  of  the  spirit  and  mind, 
are  startling  and  should  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  interest 
in  the  subjects  of  training  and  education. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  is  "Atypical  Children  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Edgar  I).  Shinier,  District  Superintend- 
ent, Public  Schools,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Shimer:  This  report  would  impress  one  at  first  with  the 
simple  truth  that  the  president  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
had  all  his  life  long  been  a  teacher.    I  desire  to  present  to  you 
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as  a  sort  of  supplement  and  continuation  of  his  paper,  a  paper  on 
atypical  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Atypical  Children  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  city  of  New  York,  as  at  present  established,  came  into  cor- 
porate existence  on  January  1,  1898,  through  consolidation  by 
act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  system  for  administering  the  different  school  agencies  of 
the  live  consolidated  boroughs,  and  welding  them  into  an  harmo- 
nious whole,  is  found  in  the  chapter  on  education  in  the  city 
charter  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1897. 

Although  this  charter  went  out  of  effect  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
on  December  31,  1901,  the  chapter  on  education  continued  in 
force  until  February  3,  1902,  when  the  chapter  on  education  of 
the  revised  charter  went  into  effect. 

Under  the  first  charter,  the  city  superintendent  was  authorized 
to  inspect  the  schools  and  to  report  on  their  condition;  under  the 
second,  he  "became  chairman  of  a  single  board  of  superintend- 
ents in  full  control. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  to  place  Dr.  Max- 
well's reports  on  atypical  children  in  proper  jierspective. 

Under  the  borough  system  of  administration,  and  prior  to 
that,  sporadic  efforts  had  been  made  in  several  schools,  in  charge 
of  sympathetic  principals,  to  provide  a  reasonable  amount  of  at- 
tention and  instruction  for  abnormal  children  whose  parents  had 
induced  the  principals  to  accept  them.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  authorities  refused  to  assume  any  responsibility,  in  view  of 
that  portion  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  which  provides 
that  only  such  children  as  are  of  sound  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition may  be  compelled  to  attend  upon  instruction. 

In  December,  1897,  upon  application  of  the  Associate  City 
Superintendent  in  charge,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  Man- 
hattan (See  Journal,  p.  1024)  considered  the  establishment  in  a 
certain  school  of  an  "  ungraded  v  class  for  the  s]>ecial  care  of 
atypical  and  backward  pupils  in  that  school. 

After  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  class  was 
formed  and  a  competent  instructor  placed  in  charge.  But  the 
community  soon  began  to  call  it  the  "  bad  "  class,  and  trouble  en- 
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sued.  Thereupon  a  parents'  meeting  was  called  on  Thursday- 
afternoon,  January  26th,  1898,  at  which  satisfactory  explanation 
was  made  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  class,  viz.,  to  enable  the  spe- 
cially bright  and  the  specially  slow  and  backward  pupil  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  regular  course  of  study  and  to  make  the  most  of 
himself.    The  class  was  called  an  "  advancement "  class. 

Unfortunately  it  was  made  up  of  the  exceptionally  alert,  eager 
for  rapid  promotion,  the  dull  and  backward  who  could  not  keep 
pace  with  a  regular  class,  the  defectives  who  needed  chiefly  sense 
and  muscular  training,  the  incorrigible  who  retarded  regular 
class  work,  and  truants.  But  it  accomplished  the  purpose  aimed 
at.  One  of  these  pupils  has  since  been  graduated  from  the  City 
College;  three  had  to  be  placed  in  institutions  because  of  their  de- 
cided moral  degeneracy. 

Dr.  Maxwell's  first  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending 
July  31, 1899,  is  remarkable  for  the  high  stand  taken  by  him  with 
reference  to  "special  schools  for  defective  children." 

He  cites  the  action  of  the  School  Board  of  London,  March,  1891, 
in  founding  "  centers  "  for  the  instruction  of  defective  children, 
who  formed  one  per  cent,  of  the  school  population,  not  including 
idiots  and  imbeciles  requiring  custodial  treatment. 

He  affirms  that  the  number  of  physically  and  mentally  defec- 
tive children  who  can  do  only  a  small  portion  of  the  regular 
school  work  is  very  large,  but  not  so  large  in  proportion  as  is  the 
number  in  the  schools  of  London. 

He  claims  that  the  defective  or  degenerate,  left  untrained,  be- 
comes a  burden  to  himself  and  his  relatives  and  a  menace  to 
society,  that  such  children  cannot  receive  proper  training  in  our 
large  classes,  that  so  long  as  the  State  will  not  rise  to  its  plain 
duty  of  preventing  the  production  of  such  offspring,  the  interests 
of  the  State  and  of  humanitv  demand  that  such  children  should 
receive  that  training  which  will  so  far  as  possible  neutralize  inher- 
ited evil  tendencies  and  develop  the  good  seed  that  otherwise  will 
have  fallen  among  thorns  or  by  the  wayside. 

He  believes  that  inasmuch  as  physical  hereditary  tendencies 
can  be  neutralized  and  often  nullified  by  proper  counteracting 
precautions  it  must  be  much  more  possible  to  conquer  or  change 
inherited  predispositions  to  evil,  and  insists  that  it  is  not  an  im- 
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possible  task  to  provide  the  training  suited  to  each  individual 
case. 

He  announces  his  purpose  to  discover  the  number  of  mentally 
or  physically  defective  children  in  the  schools  as  reported  by  the 
teachers,  and  declares  that  it  will  then  be  the  province  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  determine  what  medical  and  educational 
investigation  may  be  necessary  to  classify  these  children,  and 
that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  special  teaching  of  these 
unfortunates. 

He  recommends  finally  that  in  the  attempt  to  solve  a  problem 
so  extremely  delicate  no  extensive  scheme  be  adopted  and  that 
"centers  "  for  the  training  of  defectives  be  established  only  under 
the  supervision  of  principals  who  evince  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  position  in  this  matter.  He  is 
thoroughly  bent  upon  the  final  establishment  of  district  schools 
for  the  proper  training  of  defectives  "who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  are  in  the  absence  of  such  training  foredoomed  to  lives 
of  misery  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  lives  of  crime." 

Under  the  subject  of  truancy,  he  says:  "Should  schools  or 
classes  for  defective  children  be  established  I  should  confidently 
look  for  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  truancy,  because  physical 
and  mental  defects  are  chief  causes  that  rouse  children  to  rebel- 
lion against  the  work  of  the  ordinary  school.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
therefore,  that  if  the  defectives  were  subjected  to  appropriate 
training  at  an  early  age,  say  seven  or  eight  years,  the  ranks  of 
the  truants,  who  generally  develop  their  peculiar  propensity  at 
about  ten  years  of  age,  would  be  considerably  diminished." 

"Still,  however,  we  shall  always  have  truants,  and  these  will 
almost  certainly  become  criminals  if  they  are  not  furnished  be- 
fore the  years  of  adolescence  with  an  entirely  new  outfit  of  habits. 
For  such  as  these  a  truant  school — a  place  of  confinement  and  a 
place  of  labor — will  always  be  necessary." 

In  his  second  annual  report,  for  1899-1000,  he  again  recom- 
mends that  classes  for  defective  children  should  be  established  in 
schools  in  central  locations. 

In  April,  1900,  the  ungraded  class  in  Public  School  1,  Man- 
hattan, was  established.  In  September,  1902,  a  report  was  made 
upon  the  work  doue  in  this  class.    Reports  were  also  made  from 
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other  directions  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  unusual  chil- 
dren. 

In  November,  1902,  General  Circular  No.  15  was  issued  by  Dr. 
Maxwell,  calling  for  a  detailed  report  from  each  principal  on 
defective  pupils,  with  the  admonition  u  to  avoid  giving  the  names 
of  pupil*  who  are  merely  dull,  or  of  those  wiio  are  physically 
defective." 

Eight  thousand  names  were  reported.  A  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  reports  showed  that  not  more  than  two  thousand  could  prop- 
erly be  classed  as  defectives. 

In  his  fourth  annual  report,  Dr.  Maxwell  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  distinguishing  carefully  between  the  incorrigible  and 
the  truant  on  the  one  hand  and  those  defective  in  mental  ability 
on  the  other.  He  offers  the  following  subdivisions  of  the  second 
group : 

(a)  Dull  children;  those  who  are  behind  in  any  or  all  studies; 
those  who  exhibit  abnormal  precocity  in  one  or  more  studies; 
those  who  have  lost  time  because  of  irregular  attendance  or  fre- 
quent transfer;  those  who  are  deficient  in  English  because  of 
foreign  birth  and  residence. 

(b)  Defective  children  whose  minds  may  be  clouded;  those 
whose  defects  are  partial;  those  whose  defects  may  be  cured; 
those  who,  because  of  some  abnormal  growth,  such  as  adenoids 
in  the  throat,  and  deafness,  are  behind  the  other  members  of  their 
class. 

(c)  Idiotic  or  permanently  defective  children. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  thought  it  wise  to  experiment 
before  recommending  any  general  rule  to  establish  special  instruc- 
tion for  these  children.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were 
closely  studied  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  work  at  that 
time  being  pursued  in  six  experimental  stations. 

Dr.  Maxwell  says:  "  It  may  be  found  wise  to  place  classes  for 
certain  pupils  whose  condition  is  more  serious  in  special  buildings 
so  situated  as  to  permit  the  teaching  of  gardening  and  similar 
outdoor  occupations.  In  all  cases  specially  qualified  teachers  will 
be  required,  and  in  some  instances,  the  services  of  a  trained 
nurse  may  be  found  necessary.  But  above  all  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  classifying  children  properly.     In  many  cases 
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I  think  that  diagnosis  after  careful  examination  by  a  medical 
expert  should  be  required  as  a  preliminary  to  instruction  for  pu- 
pils classified  as  being  in  subdivision  (b).  In  determining  cases 
falling  under  subdivision  (ci  the  judgment  of  an  expert  should 
be  required  in  every  instance.'' 

In  the  fifth  annual  report,  1902-1903,  Dr.  Maxwell  says  that 
but  slight  progress  was  made  during  the  year,  in  establishing  spe- 
cial classes  for  the  teaching  of  defective  or  atypical  children,  that 
there  are  ten  such  classes  in  existence,  and  that  -Dr.  Elias  G. 
Brown,  of  the  Physical  Training  Department,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  examination  of  those  who  are  reported  by  principals  and 
teachers  as  defective. 

He  submits  a  highly  analytical  report  on  atypical  children, 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  by  Associate  City 
Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens ;  also  an  account,  in  Appendix 
F,  of  work  accomplished  for  such  unfortunates  in  London  and 
other  English  cities,  prepared  by  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell  of 
Public  School  1,  Manhattan,  who  is  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  make  the  investigation,  and  he  recommends  that 
as  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  Board  of  Education  will 
permit,  a  supervisor  of  sjiecial  classes  be  appointed  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  (1)  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers,  (2)  to  assign 
pupils,  and  (3)  above  all  to  train  teachers  for  this  delicate  and 
important  work. 

The  sixth  annual  report,  1903-1904,  shows  notable  progress. 
The  report  is  made  under  the  heading  "  Ungraded  Classes,"  by 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Physical  Training.  It 
says:  "While  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  use  of  this 
term,  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  indicate  that  the 
designation  should  be  restricted  to  those  classes  which  are  com- 
posed of  feeble-minded  or  backward  children,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  used  for  classes  formed  for  disciplinary  purposes,  or  for 
special  instruction  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  English  or  other 
academic  subjects." 

In  Dr.  Gulick'8  opinion  there  were  at  that  time  by  the  most 
conservative  estimate  based  upon  partial  examination,  from  five 
to  ten  thousand  of  these  cases  of  school  age.  Dr.  Stevens  had 
reported  approximately  five  thousand,  or  about  one  per  cent.,  of 
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whom  he  thought  about  one  thousand  were  in  the  schools  at  any 
one  time.  In  his  judgment  the  inquiry  of  November,  1902, 
revealed  the  presence  of  twelve  hundred  in  the  schools. 

Whatever  the  exact  number,  there  were  at  this  time  about  two 
hundred  seventy  children  under  instruction  in  sixteen  "un- 
graded "  classes  in  fifteen  different  centers. 

During  the  year,  1,568  children  were  examined  by  Dr.  Elias  Q. 
Brown,  the  examining  physician.  Of  these  he  recommended  four 
hundred  three  for  the  training  class,  six  hundred  eighty-three  for 
the  coaching  class,  eighty-one  for  the  disciplinary  class,  three 
hundred  eighty-seven  for  the  regular  grades,  and  fourteen  for 
custodial  treatment  in  an  institution. 

Dr.  Brown's  plan  of  work  has  been  to  spend  three  days  a  week 
in  visiting  the  classes.  He  was  not  able  to  examine  all  the  cases 
presented  for  examination  by  the  District  Superintendents,  be- 
cause of  the  great  amount  of  clerical  work  necessary  in  keeping 
track  of  each  case  individually. 

It  was  recommended  that  he  be  relieved  of  this  clerical  labor  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  his  time  more  fully  to  the  actual  ex- 
amination. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  as  there  is  no  social  instruc- 
tion provided  for  thosewho  are  to  teach  these  classes,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth E.  Fa  well's  class  in  Public  School  1,  Manhattan,  be  regarded 
as  a  training  class,  that  all  prospective  teachers  for  the  work  be 
required  to  spend  not  less  than  three  months  apprenticeship 
under  her,  and  that  she  herself  be  relieved  for  one  or  two  days  a 
week  to  cooperate  with  the  other  teachers  in  raising  the  quality 
of  their  work. 

During  the  following  year  the  City  Suj>erinteudent  in  confer- 
ence personally  urged  tipon  the  principals  and  District  Suj)erin- 
tendents  the  vital  importance  of  segregating  atypical  children, 
and  encouraged  them  to  make  a  beginning  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

In  the  sixth  annual  report,  1903-1904,  Appendix  F,  there  i»  a 
statement  that  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  in  St.  Louis  "for  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  for  the  education  of  atypical  children "  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  a  gold  medal  was 
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awarded  "  for  a  collective  exhibit  on  physical  training  methods 
for  atypical  children." 

This  exhibit  consists  of  a  statement  of  the  work  attempted 
and  of  photographic  exhibits  of  the  different  types  of  children 
and  classes.  It  is  at  present  in  storage,  but  will  be  permanently 
exhibited  either  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  or  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1903,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Buildings  arranged  to  set 
apart  three  rooms  in  the  new  building  for  Public  School  110, 
Manhattan,  to  be  specially  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  defect- 
ives in  the  schools  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  districts.  These  rooms 
were  taken  possession  of  in  September,  1905. 

In  one  room  there  is  a  complete  cooking  and  housekeeping  out- 
fit for  girls,  in  another  a  workshop  equipment,  and  in  the  third  a 
set  of  twenty  movable  desks  and  chairs  devised  for  all  manner 
of  adjustment  to  the  individual  pupil  and  especially  recommended 
by  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  saw  them  in  use  in  Chicago. 

During  October  of  this  year,  1905,  Dr.  Brown  completed  his 
third  annual  examination  in  these  districts,  and  all  the  children 
recommended  by  him  for  the  training  class  have  been  quietly 
and  successfully  transferred  to  this  school  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  parents,  gained  by  tactful  and  sympathetic  treatment  of 
the  principals  from  whose  schools  the  pupils  were  transferred,  and 
in  special  cases  won  by  a  visit  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  the 
school  and  a  personal  inspection  of  the  work  done  under  a  strong 
and  sympathetic  teacher  who  has  been  specializing  in  this  direc- 
tion for  three  years.  In  this  class  there  has  been  evolved  a  prac- 
ticable course  of  study  which  thus  far  has  proven  adaptable  to 
(1)  those  with  abnormally  strong  will,  (2)  those  with  abnormally 
weak  will,  (3)  those  who  lacked  muscular  coordination,  (4) 
those  who  are  distinctly  of  a  nervous  type,  and  (5)  those  who 
lack  in  judgment  and  reason. 

It  is  distinctly  pleasurable  to  report  that  in  every  case  the  vis- 
iting parents  recognized  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  children, 
and  made  light  of  the  ordinary  stock  objection  of  the  great  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled,  the  extreme  in  one  case  being  ten  blocks.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  there  has  been  no  unusual  lateness  or 
absence. 

49 
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During  October  of  this  year  Public  School  120,  in  the  third  dis- 
trict, was  set  apart  for  dull  and  backward  boys.  This  is  an  ex- 
periment in  a  different  direction.  The  school  was  organized  with 
seven  classes. 

There  are  throughout  the  city  one  hundred  thirty-four  similar 
special  classes  for  dull  and  backward  pupils  in  addition  to  these 
seven,  making  one  hundred  forty-one  in  all.  According  to  the 
September  reports  there  are  in  these  one  hundred  thirty-four 
classes  2,153  boys  and  1,593  girls,  a  total  of  3,746. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  sixteen  "  ungraded* "  classes  con- 
taining only  atypical  pupils,  two  hundred  twenty-one  boys,  and 
ninety-eight  girls,  a  total  of  three  hundred  nineteen. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  has  purposely  refrained  from 
establishing  any  more  ungraded  classes  for  the  present,  because 
under  the  by-laws,  the  teacher  of  an  ungraded  class  is  allowed 
salary  in  a  higher  schedule;  but  if  the  class  does  not  endure,  the 
schedule  of  salary  cannot  be  reduced.  Great  care  must,  there- 
fore, be  exercised  not  to  incur  unnecessary  expense.  4 

Special  classes  have,  however,  been  freely  authorized.  It  is 
safe  to  infer  that  in  these  special  classes  there  are  many  atypical 
children  under  careful  treatment. 

Dr.  Maxwell's  seventh  annual  report,  1904-1905,  soon  to  be 
made  public,  will,  no  doubt,  contain  a  careful  digest  of  the  facte 
collated  for  him,  and  will  point  the  way  for  further  work. 

That  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  situation  appears  in  his  Elemen- 
tary School  Circular  No.  10,  1904-1905,  dated  March  17,  1905, 
inviting  teachers  of  special  classes,  principals,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  grade  teachers  specially  interested  to  attend  a  series 
of  eight  conferences  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Elias  Q.  Brown  in  March, 
April  and  May,  on  "  The  Atypical  Child."  The  list  of  topics  is 
worthy  of  presentation  at  this  time. 

1.  The  Atypical  Child — Types  and  Classification. 

2.  General  plan  of  work  for  Atypical  Children  in  the  New  York 

City  Public  Schools. 

(a)  Examining,  keeping  records,  reporting  cases. 

(b)  Keeping  classroom  records  and  reports. 

3.  Classroom  and  equipment. 
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4.  Method  of  teaching,  management  and  discipline.    Report  of 

cases  showing  results. 

5.  Glass  programme  and  course  of  study. 

6.  Physical  characteristics  of  the  atypical  child. 

Physical  training,  nourishment,  etc. 

7.  Mental  characteristics  of  atypical  child — Menta!  treatment 

— Home  treatment. 

8.  Special  training — Physical  and  Manual. 

This,  I  take  it,  gives  a  sufficient  survey  for  a  twenty-minute 
paper  on  what  has  been  undertaken  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  for  the  Atypical  Child. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  More  will  be  done.  There 
must  be  a  finer  differentiation  and  a  closer  medical  supervision. 
The  vast  number  of  pseudo-atypical  children  needs  as  careful  at- 
tention as  the  really  atypical,  so  that  they  may  not  degenerate 
into  the  latter  class.  The  neurotic,  neurasthenic,  and  arrested 
development  types  of  atypicals  are  potentially  abnormal  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  permanently  defective  or  perverse. 

Edward  A.  Moree  says  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum  testify  that  a  large  number  of  new  arrivals  at  that  insti- 
tution are  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders  through  malnutrition, 
and  that  this  would  seem  to  establish  Dr.  Maxwell's  theory  ad- 
vanced in  an  address  delivered  in  September,  1904,  before  the 
Congress  of  Scientists  in  St.  Louis,  that  all  school  children  unable 
to  afford  it  should  have  a  substantial  meal  at  the  noon  hour  at 
the  expense  of  the  city. 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  ex-President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  says  that  if  proper  med- 
ical examinations  were  made  of  most  juvenile  delinquents  and  a 
proper  course  of  treatment  prescribed,  there  would  be  few  vicious 
children  left.  However  this  may  be  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
good  food,  proper  physical  exercise,  and  regular  hours  prove  won- 
derfully effective  in  the  treatment  of  all  types  of  intractable 
children.  I  can  testify  that  in  at  least  one  "  center  "  of  our  public 
schools,  quiet  and  sympathetic  efforts  in  the  direction  of  provid- 
ing defectives  with  a  hot  lunch  have  proven  exceedingly  effective. 
How  welcome  a  fund  of  money  for  experiment  in  this  direction 
would  be ! 
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The  Spartan  days  of  infant  exposure  are  gone,  we  say.  We 
claim  that  Plato's  advice  is  not  to  be  followed,  that  we  know 
better. 

Let  us  not  boast  /too  loudly.  We  may  have  been  a  party,  and 
may  even  be  so  now,  to  the  unconscious,  or  wilful  exposure  of  our 
innocents  to  a  worse  fate  than  death  of  body  from  exposure  to 
inclemency  of  weather. 

With  all  else  that  has  become  ours  as  the  fruit  of  civilization, 
we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the  manifest  responsibility  of  broth- 
erhood and  the  keepership  such  brotherhood  entails. 

Prof.  Karl  Pearson  says :  "  I  think  there  is  more  inherited 
stupidity  at  large  than  there  was  a  hundred'  years  ago.  The  ob- 
vious reason  is  that  the  stupid  and  foolish  arevnow  much  better 
looked  after  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago;  they  have  a 
high  rate  of  fertility,  and  their  offspring  are  allowed  to  survive 
and  marry  in  increasing  numbers.  So  far  as  the  stupidity  which 
is  curable  by  education  is  concerned,  we  are  certainly  better  off 
than  our  forefathers,  but  in  the  matter  of  actual  deficients  and 
degenerates,  whose  mental  defects  are  of  physical  origin,  the 
reverse  is  the  case." 

It  seems  that  just  as  great  schools  for  the  blind,  and  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  instituted,  so  special  equipment  should 
be  provided  in  district  schools  for  the  atypical. 

Thk  Chairman  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  discussion  will  be  introduced  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Finley  :  After  the  extensive  and  comprehensive  report  that 
has  been  presented  arid  after  the  extensive  and  comprehensive 
supplement  that  has  been  added,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there 
shall  be  a  further  supplement  or  even  an  appendix.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  an  index  and  I  shall  therefore  perform  only  the  func- 
tion of  an  index  in  calling  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  features 
of  the  addresses  that  have  just  been  delivered. 

Last  year,  in  speaking  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  our  great  subway,  I  said  (what  I  may  as  pertinently 
say  now)  that  the  task  of  the  great  engineer,  the  chief  engineer  of 
that  subway,  difficult  as  it  was,  was  not  and  is  not  comparable 
with  that  of  the  teacher  or  that  of  any  one  who  has  to  work  oat 
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problems  whose  unknown  quantities  have  souls;  for,  mind  you, 
when  that  chief  engineer  had  solved  the  problem  of  one  yard  of 
that  great  tunnel,  he  had  practically  solved  the  problem  of  the 
entire  tube;  whereas  when  the  teacher  has  solved  the  problem  of 
one  perpendicular  yard  of  youthful  humanity,  he  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  he  can  solve  the  problem  of  the  next  perpendicular 
yard  of  youthful  humanity  in  the  same  way ;  in  fact,  he  may  be 
absolutely  certain  that  he  cannot  solve  it  in  the  same  way.  What 
I  am  saying  in  that  illustration  is  this:  that  all  children  are 
atypical,  that  every  child  is  atypical  as  compared  with  every  other 
child.  As  time  goes  on  the  divergence  increases;  the  angle,  I 
suppose,  is  the  same,  but  we  get  farther  apart,  until  we  get  pretty 
well  fixed  in  our  habits,  and  then  perhaps  come  closer  together 
later  on.  I  have  been  thinking  that  we  are  typical  only  at  birth 
and  at  death. 

You  remember  what  the  Scotchman  said  to  his  wife,  and  I 
think  you  must  all  have  said  it  often :  "  I  have  been  thinking  that 
the  whole  world  is  queer,  Janet,  except  me  and  thee,  and!  I  think 
thee  a  bit  queer." 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  reasons  (which  were  re- 
ferred to  by  the  last  speaker  just  before  he  tock  his  seat)  why  we 
cannot  give  every  boy  and  every  girl  a  special  teacher.  We  have 
to  gather  them  into  great  groups  and  consider  them  as  typical  be- 
ings. The  result  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  one  unsatisfactory 
result — certainly  one,  if  not  the  only  one — is  that  in  this  scheme 
certain  children  are  left  outside  as  the  refuse,  the  slag,  the  un- 
classified. 

The  provision  described  here  to-night  is  an  attempt  to  meet  that 
disadvantage.  What  is  here  proposed  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  in  the  great  industries  of  the  world;  the  slag  is  converted 
into  a  by-product  of  utility,  often  of  beauty,  and  sometimes  of 
greater  value  than  the  direct  product  itself.  My  professor  of 
chemistry  told  me  not  very  long  ago  that  certain  dyes  and  certain 
medicines  and  certain  perfumes  are  made  of  coal  tar  that  was  at 
one  time  a  worthless  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas;  and  I 
think  I' may  venture  to  predict  that  many  precious  gifts  will  come 
out  of  those  little  heaps  of  humanity  in  the  corners  of  some  of 
these  school  rooms;  such  a  little  heap  as  I  saw  only  yesterday  in 
one  of  the  down  town  schools. 
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Now,  it  cannot  be  necessary  that  I  should  say  anything  about 
the  importance  of  this  work ;  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  need 
of  special  training  for  these  so-called  atypical  children.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  providing  if  only  we  can  get  the 
right  sort  of  teachers,  and  that  is  a  most  important  thing,  teach- 
ers who  have  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  and  skill  and 
patience  to  guide  these  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  these  children  should  be  put  apart  into  a  separate  school. 
The  report  seems  to  emphasize  the  ultimate  necessity  of  putting 
these  children  apart.  My  own  feeling  is  that  they  should  not  be 
put  apart  any  farther  than  is  necessary ;  that  they  should  be  as 
near  to  the  normal  children  as  possible.  These  places  should  be 
places  of  hope ;  the  atypical  children  should  be  kept  ad  near  the 
hopeful,  normal  children  as  is  practicable. 

I  shall  have  to  dissent  from  one  or  two  of  the  obiter  dicta  of  the 
paper  (I  don't  know  which).  One  that  comes  to  my  mind  re- 
lates to  the  feeding  of  those  that  come  to  the  school  hungry.  But 
I  do  support  the  general  proposition  of  the  paper,  this  effort  to 
lead  the  atypical  children  to  self-supporting  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, through  the  adaptation  of  the  teaching  to  their  special 
needs.  I  have  no  right  to  speak  at  all  because  my  experiences 
and  observations  are  so  slight,  but  I  have  brought  here  to-night  a 
specialist,  whom  I  found  on  the  top  floor  of  a  building  only  one 
block  from  Chatham  Square,  with  twenty-three  little  "  atypics," 
if  that  is  the  name  for  them,  about  her.  If  you  had  seen  her  with 
those  children  you  would  not  need  the  words  of  Dr.  Osborn  or  Dr. 
Shimer  or  anybody  else  to  convince  you  of  the  necessity  for  that 
service;  and  you  could  have  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
expenditure  that  made  that  service  possible.  I  have,  therefore, 
asked  Miss  Farrell,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  Dr.  Shimer,  to  come  here  and  occupy  the  rest  of  my  time, 
though  I  fear  I  have  already  exhausted  it. 

Miss  Farrell:  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  any  one  who  has 
worked  with  these  so-called  atypical  children,  to  speak  of  what 
they  have  seen. 

What  I  wish  to  say  to  you  to-night  is  not  so  much  regarding  the 
demonstration  of  a  class  of  atypical  children.  I  should  differ 
from  the  reports  of  the  committee  that  have  been  read  at  this 
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meeting,  on  one  or  two  points,  but  I  am  going  to  pass  on  without 
dwelling  upon  them.  I  am  just  going  to  name  in  a  few  words 
the  kind  of  children  that  you  could  pick  out,  whether  or  not  you 
have  ever  been  interested  in  the  subject;  you  could  go  into  a  big 
school  room  and  pick  out  in  a  moment  the  exceptional  child,  the 
quick,  the  uneasy  youngster,  who  makes  trouble  for  his  teacher. 
On  the  other  hand  you  can  pick  out  in  an  instant  the  heavy 
looking,  stupid  type  that  again  makes  trouble  for  the  teacher. 
Another  type  would  be  the  children  with  sensory  defects,  again 
the  children  with  motor  defects.  I  have  seen  a  little  fellow  go  up 
all  the  grades  until  he  was  ready  to  go  into  the  grammar  school, 
and  no  one  had  found  out  that  that  particular  boy  could  not  see. 
He  had  been  pushed  down ;  the  crush  was  so  great,  his  seat  in  the 
primary  class  was  needed  for  some  other  child,  and.  this  little 
fellow  was  shoved  down  and  could  hardly  read  his  name.  The  de- 
fect was  visible;  any  person  could  pick  him  out  as  a  child  with 
very  defective  vision,  and  yet  he  had!  not  been  picked  out  The 
result  was,  he  was  called  a  bad  boy ;  he  was  everything  undesirable 
in  the  class  of  the  regular  school.  This  child  had  to  be  fixed  out, 
in  the. first  place,  in  his  senses;  he  had  to  get  glasses;  he  had  to 
look  on  the  world  with  different  eyes;  and  that  new  outlook  which 
this  particular  Tony  got  through  his  senses  was  enough  to  make 
a  new  Tony  out  of  him,  and  he  is  a  new  Tony. 

Then  you  have  the  child  with  motor  defects,  the  child  stum- 
bling, awkward  on  its  feet,  and  the  child  who  cannot  click  two 
dumb-bells  and  keep  up  the  rhythm  owing  to  motor  defects;  the 
child  who  has  come  out  of  the  street  where  he  has  learned,  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  how  to  dodge  the  horses  and  keep  away 
from  the  cars.  This  child  has  come  from  the  world  of  big  things 
into  the  school  room,  and  we  have  to  put  this  little  muscle-tied 
youngster,  with  a  pencil  and  paper,  or  with  a  book  of  large  print 
or  small  print,  and  we  have  asked  him  to  do  the  thing  he  cannot 
do.  He  is  capable  only  of  big  things,  because  his  muscles  are  tied 
up — his  is  a  motor  defect.  Considering  these  four  classes,  I 
should  say  anybody  could  pick  out,  in  a  big  school,  a  suitable 
teacher  for  special  instruction. 

And  then  there  is  the  class  of  underfed  children — I  cannot  tell 
you  how  deeply  I  feel  for  them,  and  I  would  differ  from  President 
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Finley  in  his  remark  about  feeding  them.  It  most  be  done  in 
classes  for  special  instruction.  When  you  get  children  whose 
fathers  are  the  bread-winners,  with  a  large  family  of  growing  boys 
and  girls,  I  would  like  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  them.  It 
is  hard  to  do  anything  with  the  home,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  be 
done  in  the  school.  The  school  is  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  with  these  children,  and  we  have  been  able — in  this  corner 
that  Dr.  Finley  found — to  do  something  in  feeding  these  atypical 
children,  and  as  I  remember,  I  may  say  it  has  cost  the  city  of 
New  York  five  cents  a  day  for  each  child ;  and  even  with  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  Dr.  Shimer  has  referred  to,  I  think  we  might 
at  least  feed  the  atypical  children  of  New  York. 

Now,  the  aim  of  this  work  we  are  doing  is  not  different 
from  the  aim  of  all  education.  We  have  an  immediate  aim  and  an 
ultimate  aim;  and  the  immediate  aim,  which  I  hold,  and  I  be- 
lieve must  be  held,  is  that  the  child  must  have  a  chance,  and  this 
special  class  is  for  him  who  could  not  learn  to  read,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  class. 

There  have  been  ages  and  ages  when  the  world  went  on  without 
reading,  and  I  think  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  all 
our  boys  can  read  and  write,  but  it  makes  lots  of  difference 
whether  these  boys  and  girls  have  habits  of  industry,  habits  of 
honest  work;  whether  they  can  go  from  one  thing  to  another; 
whether  they  have  the  power  of  learning — that  is  what  we  want 
to  develop  in  these  special  classes.  So  much  for  the  immediate 
aim. 

Now,  the  ultimate  aim,  and  that  should  need  people,  not  teach- 
ers, and  affect  this  Conference  in  particular;  that  is  the  service 
that  the  special  class  may  render  to  society  in  general.  The  first 
service  is  to  educate  public  opinion. 

I  have  in  mind  one  boy,  a  great  big  fellow,  who  was  not  in 
school  until  he  was  fifteen,  and  only  then  because  I  wanted  to 
see  him  off  the  street,  and  knew  he  would  be  a  fine  subject  for 
my  laboratory;  I  invited  him  in;  he  came  and  he  stayed  two 
years.  The  boy  could  not  draw  a  straight  line  against  a  ruler, 
and  I  asked  his  people  if  they  would  not  please  let  this  boy  go 
on.  Oh,  yes;  the  first  year  they  were  very  willing;  all  went  well 
and  the  boy  was  brightening  up.    He  was  able  by  this  time  to 
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help  in  taking  care  of  the  family,  by  working  in  his  brother-in- 
law's  beer  saloon ;  he  was  beginning  to  have  an  economic  value 
to  his  family,  and  then  they  were  less  willing  that  he  should 
go  on,  until  finally  the  young  man  announced  that  he  had  to 
go  to  work.  I  knew  there  was  no  work  he  could  do,  still  I  had 
no  hold  on  him;  he  had  grown  out  of  my  domain;  he  went  be- 
cause his  people  needed  him.  In  a  few  months  he  came  back 
to  me,  married ;  he  had  found  a  wife, — this  boy  that  knew  nothing, 
— this  boy, — well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  what  he  was  when  we 
found  him,  and  he  was  not  much  better  then,  but  he  had  mar- 
ried. Now,  if  there  was  in  this  city  public  opinion  that  would 
preserve  that  child  from  himself,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be, 
and  that  is  one  service  that  we  hope  to  render  the  great  city 
of  New  York. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  say  is,  that  in  the  children's  court 
these  children  can  be  helped.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said 
about  what  can  be  done  by  the  judges  in  the  children's  court.  I 
want  to  say  this:  I  have  known  one  boy  of  the  defective  sort 
brought  before  the  judge  who  committed  him,  and  on  my  applica- 
tion he  had  that  boy  examined  by  the  institution  physician,  who 
sent  word  back  that  he  was  really  a  brilliant  boy,  he  had  so 
much  general  knowledge  and  had  quite  marked  ability.  If  the 
children's  court  people  would  consult  us  on  cases  of  the  com- 
mitment of  atypical  children,  I  think  we  would  be  able  to  help 
a  great  deal  and  save  a  great  many  atypical  children.  We  have 
had  for  a  long  time  equality  of  opportunity  in  this  country,  but 
I  think  we  have  not  had  equality  of  opportunity  in  public 
elementary  education.  It  is  this  equality  for  which  I  ask  and 
for  which  I  plead,  the  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  Child  who 
starts  in  any  way  handicapped. 

Chairman:  The  hour  is  late  and  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  the  general  discussion  of  this  paper  and  proceed  to  the 
next  paper,  which  is  "  The  Education  of  Dependent  Children  in 
Institutions,"  by  R.  R.  Reeder,  Superintendent  of  the  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mb.  Rbbdee:  With  so  much  specialization  and  classification 
and  differentiation  and  expert  work,  all  of  which  I  think  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  right  direction,  or  most  of  it,  I  think  the  time  may 
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not  be  very  remote  when  speakers,  in  addressing  an  audience  to 
be  certain  that  he  addresses  them  all  will  say :  "  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, Typics  and  Atypics." 

The  Education  of  Dependent  Children  in  Institutions. 

Our  institutions  for  dependent  children  offer  opportunities  for 
expert  work  in  education.  Under  proper  direction  and  super- 
vision I  see  no  reason  why  the  results  should  not  surpass  those 
obtained  by  children  normally  situated  who  attend  the  public 
schools.  The  control  of  the  entire  time  of  the  child",  which  comes 
with  his  entrance  into  the  institution,  should  enable  us  to  fuse 
into  educative  process  and  purpose  all  the  interests  which  make 
up  his  daily  experience.  The  strength  of  the  situation,  therefore, 
lies  in  correlation.  The  supply  of  clothing  and  provisions,  fuel, 
light,  water,  garden  produce,  poultry  or  stock  raising— every 
necessary  or  special  industry  of  the  place  including  cooking, 
sewing,  manual  training,  etc.,  should  be  worked  up  Into  educa- 
tive material.  ' 

The  limitations  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  us  to  distinguish 
the  various  classes  of  dependent  children.  We  have,  therefore, 
waived  consideration  of  all  special  classes  and  kept  before  us 
the  one  central  fact  of  dependency.  Whether  orphans,  half- 
orphans,  truants,  juvenile  offenders  or  simply  destitute  for  lack 
of  proper  guardianship,  all  agree  in  this  respect,  that  the  State 
or  society  must  provide  for  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
For  such  children  the  State  will  provide  an  elementary  education 
only,  they  must  be  put  om  their  feet  for  independent  maintenance 
at  an  early  age.  The  problem  of  education  is  thus  greatly  sim- 
plified. What  education  is  of  most  worth  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy  of  time  and  for  the  early  development  of  individual 
efficiency?  How  can  we  compress  into  the  few  years  of  child 
life  a  preparation  and  training  that  shall  project  its  influence  far 
into  the  future  life  of  the  child  and  make  for  character  and 
efficiency? 

All  those  perplexing  questions  that  have  to  do  with  higher  edu- 
cation, such  as  choice  of  a  profession,  technical  training,  family 
pride,  preference  or  interference,  etc.,  are  eliminated.  Thus  the 
whole  atmosphere  clears  at  once  and  we  are  face  to  face  with 
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the  proposition,  What  education  will  most  quickly  and  safely 
equip  the  dependent  child  for  self-support? 

The  points  discussed  in  this  paper  are  the  following:  Play  and 
Environment,  Intellectual  Training,  Industrial,  Moral  and  Eco- 
nomic Training. 

PLA.Y. 

Play  life  is  the  experimental  school  of  childhood.  It  is  as 
natural,  necessary  and  beautiful  for  children  to  play  as  for  lambs 
to  skip  or  kittens  to  frolic.  Play  is  the  first  form  or  stage  of 
most  of  the  serious  purposes  of  later  life.  The  beginnings  of 
language,  literature,  art,  domestic  and!  scientific  interest,  common 
industries,  etc.,  are  all  play  forms.  Play  life  is  the  foundation 
and  foreground,  the  true  microcosm  of  adult  experience.  "Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid"  in  the  nature  of  the 
child.  To  ignore  it,  or  to  fail  to  build  upon  it  will  surely  arrest 
the  development  of  the  child  and  stupefy  his  mental  faculties. 

Granted  that  play  is  as  necessary  as  industrial  occupation,  or 
school  in  early  life,  and  it  follows  that  it  is  just  as  important  that 
we  should  provide  opportunity  for  the  child's  play  experience 
as  for  his  more  formal  school  training. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  children  pass  through  successive 
stages  of  play  development.  Young  children  from  four  or  eight 
years  of  age  enjoy  plays  that  are  highly  imaginative.  Their  de- 
light is  to  rear  most  imposing  and  fanciful  superstructures  upon 
very  slight  foundations  of  material  and  fact.  The  dramatic  and 
make-believe  qualities  are  largely  in  evidence.  These  fancy  flights 
are  the  purest  spiritual  activity — the  very  poetry  of  childhood. 
T#  condition  or  environ  the  child  so  as  to  inhibit  this  free  ex- 
pression of  the  imagination  is  to  clip  the  wings  of  a  bird  just 
learning  to  fly,  and  thus  to  arrest  a  natural  development.  The 
condition  of  play  is  the  maximum  of  freedom  for  the  child  with 
a  minimum  of  interference  on  the  part  of  older  people.  Jean 
Pfcul  says,  "  I  am  afraid  of  every  hairy  hand  and  fist  that  paws 
in  among  this  tender  pollen  of  child  flowers  shaking  off  here  one 
color,  there  another,  so  as  to  produce  just  the  right  carnation." 
But  this  is  just  what  we  do  when  we  mass  under  one  roof  or 
within  narrow  quarters  hundreds  of  children,  and  then  provide 
through  system  or  organization  a  routine  of  activities  for  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day. 
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It  is  as  important  for  the  child  to  succeed  in  his  play  enter- 
prises as  in  his  more  serious  undertakings.  Successful  play  will 
set  up  aims  and  through  patience  and  struggle  realize  them.  It 
will  issue  in  a  feeling  of  triumph.  The  child  that  is  constantly 
disappointed  in  his  play  enterprises,  making  a  failure  of  his 
cherished  play  dreams  day  after  day,  receiving  no  sympathy  from 
those  responsible  for  his  welfare  and  no  help  in  overcoming 
obstacles  too  great  for  him,  soon  loses  confidence  in  himself,  falls 
into  the  habit  of  making  a  failure  of  what  he  undertakes,  and 
thus  prepares  the  way  for  abortive  efforts  in  the  more  serious 
ventures  of  later  life.  On  the  other  hand  the  boy  that  succeeds 
in  building  snow  forts,  in  making  his  own  sled,  in  coasting  the 
long  hill,  in  hitting  the  mark  with  a  snowball,  in  skating,  in 
swimming,  in  climbing  trees,  in  football,  in  baseball,  in  playing 
marbles,  whittling  out  his  own  top  or  bow  and  arrow,  making 
and  flying  his  own  kites;  and  the  girl  that  dresses  her  own 
dolls,  builds  her  own  playhouse,  coasts  behind  the  boy  with  a 
"  flexible  flyer,"  provokes  to  a  snow  fight  the  boy  she  would  most 
like  to  have  wash  her  face,  trains  her  pet  cat,  makes  mudpies 
and  doughnuts — such  boys  and  girls  in  all  these  experiences  are 
foreshadowing  their  success  in  the  more  serious  endeavors  of  later 
life.  The  culture  power  of  the  adult  is  measured  by  play  experi- 
ence of  the  child. 

Environment. 

Next  to  play  and  very  closely  related  to  it  in  the  training  of 
the  child  is  the  influence  of  environment.  Since  things  and 
experience,  rather  than  words,  are  the  main  source  of  ideas  with 
children,  a  rich  and  varied  environment  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  in  their  development. 

Unfortunately  the  vast  majority  of  children  in  institutions  pass 
their  days  amid  surroundings  that  are  dull,  stale  and  unrespon- 
sive. The  child  delights  in  material  that  he  can  change  and 
shape  at  will.  He  will  amuse  himself  by  the  hour  upon  a  sand 
pile  or  with  a  lump  of  putty,  a  handful  of  dough  or  anything 
that  he  can  shape  to  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy.  Herein  lies 
the  charm  of  mudpies  and  rag  dolls.  Almost  anything  that  the 
boy  can  handle  with  ease  and  immunity  is  more  entertaining  and 
instructive  than  that  which  is  fixed,  inflexible  or  easily  soiled. 
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There  is  but  little  that  the  child  can  do  with  asphalt  pave- 
ment, brick  walls,  iron  railings  or  stone  steps.  These  confront 
iim  at  every  turn  in  the  city  home.  He  is  himself  in  the  plastic 
and  formative  period  of  growth  and  needs  for  his  development  a 
plastic  environment.  He  will  learn  much  through  his  fingers  and 
toes  if  they  are  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  earth,  air, 
sunshine,  water  and  animated  nature. 

Brick,  stone  and  asphalt  undergo  but  slight  change  with  the 
march  of  the  seasons.  Winter  and  summer  with  them  differ  in 
temperature  only.  Such  solid  nonplastic  forms  were  never  in- 
tended to  surround  the  home  of  childhood.  The  best  place  for  a 
child  to  perform  the  natural  function  of  change  and  growth  is 
in  an  environment  that  changes  and  grows.  Nature  alone  can 
furnish  this. 

The  miracle  of  the  changing  seasons,  the  myriad  forms  of  life 
that  burst  into  being  with  the  first  days  of  spring,  the  opening 
buds,  the  first  notes  of  the  songsters  among  the  trees,  the  plowing 
and  planting,  the  gorgeous  glow  of  sunrise,  and  the  varied  tints 
of  sunset — all  these  teach  lesson®  thiat  are  not  found  in-  books  nor 
imparted  by  words. 

Let  the  child  run  and  skip  in  Nature's  own  laboratory.  To 
go  barefoot  in  the  cool,  soft  grass  and  mellowed  ploughed  field, 
to  wade  in  the  plashy  pool,  to  smell  the  new  mown  hay  and  the 
honeysuckle,  to  look  on  orchards  blooming,  to  find  rabbits'  and 
birds'  and  squirrels'  nests,  to  observe  the  changes  that  come  over 
cloud  and  air  and  sky  from  the  "  dewy  freshness  of  early  dawn 
to  the  restful  calm  of  evening,"  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  trees,  to 
swing  upon  the  pendent  branches,  to  catch  fireflies;  to  swim,  to 
skate,  to  look  up  at  the  stars;  to  watch  the  gathering  storms, 
to  gather  wild  flowers  as  you  go,  to  search  for  apples  in  the 
orchard  grass,  or  chestnuts  in  the  woods,  to  pick  cherries  from 
topmost  branches  with  cherry  stained  lips  and  fingers;  to  prepare 
the  garden  soil,  to  plant  seeds  and  watch  them  grow,  to  cultivate 
flowers;  to  feel  a  part  of  all  one  sees  and  hears  and  does — this 
is  life  and  this  is  education. 

m  Intellectual  Training. 

By  a  rich  and  varied  play  experience  and  in  an  environment 
that  is  stimulating  to  the  senses  and  to  the  imagination,  the  child 
is  prepared  for  the  more  formal  process  of  school  instruction. 
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The  problem  of  intellectual  training  for  dependent  children 
is  a  very  definite  one.  It  is  certain  that  the  wards  of  the  insti- 
tution will  be  obliged  to  become  self-supporting  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  In  the  whole  range  of  subjects  in 
the  modern  enriched  curriculum,  what  branches  should  be  selected 
for  emphasis  in  the  brief  school  course  permitted  these  children? 
It  seems  to  me  reading  and  English,  industrial  training,  nature 
study,  music,  numbers,  geography  and  history  should  form  the 
curriculum.  I  would  devote  much  more  time  to  reading  than  is 
given  in  the  public  school  course.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
First,  the  great  advantage  to  the  child  of  an  early  mastery  of 
word  symbols  in  the  pursuit  of  all  other  branches.  The  child  of 
eight  that  can  read  easily  and  fluently  is  for  all  educative  pur- 
poses far  in  advance  of  the  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  who  has 
not  mastered  the  conventional  symbols  of  printed  language.  Sec- 
ond, children  normally  situated  will  be  likely  to  attend  school 
longer  and  h*ave  their  interests  in  knowledge  and  culture  stimu- 
lated by  the  wider  range  and  more  advanced  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  Put  the  institution  child  must  drop  out  early.  Bead- 
ing unlocks  the  door  to  these  6ther  subjects  which  are  beyond 
where  he  can  go  in  the  course.  With  this  key  to  learning  well 
in  hand,  he  can  make  considerable  advance  by  his  own  efforts 
after  his  school  days  are  over.  The  grammar  school  graduate 
who  has  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  good 
reading  will  outstrip  in  a  few  years  the  high  school  graduate 
who  has  not  acquired  this  taste.  Nothing  safeguards  the  leisure 
hours  of  both  childhood  and  adult  life  better  than  the  formation 
of  a  taste  for  good  literature.  I  would  surround  the  child  with 
books  outside  of  school  hours  and  have  a  place  for  him  to  read. 

Next  to  reading  I  would  emphasize  English,  including  spell- 
ing. If  necessary  I  would  do  this  at  the  expense  of  time  usually 
spent  on  arithmetic.  A  short  time  ago  an  old  institution  boy 
told  me  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  promotions  in  the  army 
because  of  his  meagre  attainments;  he  was  not  able  to  make 
proper  written  reports  to  his  superior  officers.  There  is  scarcely 
a  situation  or  relation  in  which  one  may  be  placed  in  life  in 
which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue  will^not  give 
him  an  advantage  over  his  fellow  laborer  who  has  not  that  knowl- 
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edge.  What  the  child  needs  is  a  language  experience  rather 
than  a  cramming  of  rules.  Much  composition  work,  several  times 
as  much  as  is  required  in  the  public  school,  should  be  done. 
There  is  no  one  kind  of  exercise  in  English  that  is  of  greater 
value  to  the  child  than  writing  letters.  This  should  be  well 
taught  and  instead  of  writing  letters  on  a  particular  day  once  a 
month  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  write  as  often  as  he 
is  moved  to,  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  always  be  an 
English  exercise  as  well  as  a  letter. 

The  quantitative  relations  involved  in  running  the  institution 
should  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  arith- 
metic classes.  The  yearly  crops)  the  poultry  or  farm  stock  in- 
crease, the  output  of  the  various  manual  industries,  the  provision 
and  clothing  purchases,  the  fuel,  light,  water,  expense  for  repairs, 
etc.,  in  fact  the  entire  arithmetic  of  administration  should  form 
a  large  part  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  class  room.  The  more  the 
child's  immediate  environment  is  utilized  as  the  subject-matter 
of  education  the  more  intelligent  does  the  child  become  with 
respect  to  those  interests  which  have  most  to  do  with  his  welfare. 

Let  me  say  just  here  that  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  require 
teachers  in  institution  schools  to  perform  other  duties — such  as 
that  of  caretakers — outside  of  school  hours.  There  are  at  least 
two  objections  to  this:  First,  the  regular  hours  of  teaching  to- 
gether with  the  time  spent  in  preparing  the  work  for  each  day 
is  long  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be  employed  daily.  Second, 
first-class  teachers  will  not  suffer  the  imposition  of  other  duties. 
It  therefore  follows  that  teachers  in  institution  schools  who  re- 
side in  the  institution  are  either  overworked  or  are  second-grade 
teachers,  where  only  the  best  should  be  employed. 

Industrial  and  Moral  Training. 
As  a  preparation  for  self-support  at  an  early  age  and  as  a 
character-building  experience,  industrial  training  outranks  every 
other  educational  means.  So  fundamental  to  moral  character 
and  to  success  in  life  is  an  early  industrial  training  that  the 
biographies  of  noted  men  assume  an  almost  stereotyped  form  with 
respect  to  it,  their  early  educational  advantages  being  usually 
described  as  meagre,  their  bread-winning  efforts  having  cut  short 
their  school  attendance. 
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The  deterioration  of  the  modern  home  as  a  center  of  child 
industry  has  kept  pace  with  the  decline  of  parental  control  and 
both  have  resulted  in  a  distinctive  moral  and  economic  loss  to 
society.  Lawlessness,  college  hazing,  vagrancy  and  graft  are 
manifestations  of  this  loss.  In  our  neglect  to  provide  industrial 
training  and  to  enforce  obedience  in  the  home,  we  have  sowed  to 
the  wind  and  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Industrial  service 
is  the  child's  most  effective  manner  of  participating  in  his  home, 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  home  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which,  through  industrial  effort,  he  shares  in  the  making  of  it. 

By  industrial  training  here  I  do  not  mean  the  learning  of  a 
trade — nor  does  it  mean  simply  work  with  the  hands.  It  means 
a  training  in  the  fundamental  and  home  making  industries,  the 
handling  of  ordinary  tools  and  implements  with  which  work  is 
done  about  the  home,  the  jackknife,  hammer,  saw,  plane,  axe,  hoe, 
spade,  broom,  shovel,  dustpan,  brush,  scrub-cloth,  chisel,  screw- 
driver, rolling  pin  and  moulding  board,  kitchen  utensils,  together 
with  a  knowledge  through  practical  experience  of  the  materials 
and  various  processes  with  which  these  implements  have  to  do. 

Just  at  present  there  is  an  awakening  among  educators  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  moral  training  in  our  public  schools,  and 
efforts  are  making  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  remedy 
this  serious  defect  in  our  public  educational  system. 

But  the  only  measures  so  far  attempted  are  merely  Instruction 
in  moral  ideas,  which  is  an  intellectual  not  a  practical  experi- 
ence, a  stage  play  not  real  life.  Industrial  training,  not  of~the 
factory  type,  but  of  the  old  fashioned,  home-making,  home-sustain- 
ing, bread-winning  kind,  is  the  native  soil  in  which  the  moral 
ideas  germinate  and  grow  into  character. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  you  never  know  a  man  until  you 
meet  him  in  business  relations.  It  may  be  just  as  truly  stated 
that  you  do  not  know  the  child  until  you  set  him  to  work.  He 
will  reveal  character  more  readily  and  fully  in  industrial  occu- 
pation than  anywhere  else.  He  may  show  his  disposition  and 
temper  in  play,  but  his  character  will  appear  in  his  work.  %This 
is  why  the  teacher's  estimate  of  a  child  often  differs  so  widely 
from  that  of  a  cottage  matron.  The  one  has  the  child  in  his 
relation  to  intellectual  work  only,  the  other  lives  with  him  and 
him  in  all  the  relations  of  an  industrial  experience.    In  the 
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class  room  he  is  one  of  a  crowd,  all  of  whom  have  a  common 
task  to  perform.  In  industrial  work  he  is  alone  with  an  indi- 
vidual piece  of  work  to  perform.  In  the  class  room  he  can 
absorb  much  from  others,  or  frequently  bluff  it  through  with 
but  slack  preparation.  In  industrial  work  there  is  no  absorption 
from  others,  and  no  shrinkage  of  the  duty  assigned.  It  is  just 
so  many  square  yards  of  floor  to  scrub,  so  many  dishes  to  wash, 
so  much  wood  to  cut,  or  so  much  ground  to  spade  up.  In  the 
class  room  memory  may  come  to  the  aid  of  the  dilatory  pupil, 
the  association  of  ideas  will  help  him  out,  suggestions  from  the 
teacher  or  other  pupils  may  ease  up  the  task,  but  the  dogged 
persistence  of  an  industrial  task  yields  to  nothing  but  days'  work. 
Hence  the  discipline  of  industrial  work  faithfully  performed  is 
of  a  high  order.  It  has  laid  the  foundation  of  character  in  more 
great  men  than  any  other  experience  of  childhood.  In  it  lay. 
the  secret  of  the  heroic  type  of  manhood  exemplified  in  the  sturdy 
and  pathetic  yeomen  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  times.  In- 
dustrial training  is  the  very  soil  out  of  which  honesty,  moral 
responsibility,  thrift  and  individual  independence  grow. 

The  industrial  training  we  are  asking  for  is  not  simply  work, 
it  must  have  the  following  characteristics:  First,  it  must  be 
wholesome  for  the  physical  development  of  the  growing  child. 
Second,  it  must  include  range  and  change,  must  not  be  one  and 
the  same  thing  from  year  to  year.  Third,  it  must,  like  the  en- 
vironment, be  rich  in  ideas,  that  is,  must  be  educative.  Fourth, 
it  must  be  of  a  general  not  a  technical  character,  and  home- 
making  not  simply  economic  in  its  nature.  The  factory  type  of 
work  does  not  meet  these  requirements  and  must  be  excluded  from 
childhood.  The  manual  training  of  our  schools  does  not  meet 
them  although  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

To  attempt  to  educate  children  in  institutions  without  provid- 
ing a  thorough  system  of  industrial  training  is  simply  to  run  a 
charity  boarding  house  and  send  the  boarders  to  school.  Thor- 
ough industrial  training  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  pre- 
pares them  for  independent  self-support  as  no  other  training  can 
do,  gives  them  a  confidence  that  no  other  training  can  impart. 

Industrial  training  is  not  only  a  great  source  of  moral  develop- 
ment for  the  child  but  it  also,  under  proper  management,  sur- 
50 
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passes  any  other  childhood  experience  as  a  means  of  economic 
training. 

Economic  Training. 

One  of  the  dominant  interests  of  society  is  the  economic  inter- 
est. It  should  receive  special  emphasis  in  the  training  of  de- 
pendent children.  Not  to  awaken  and  rightly  develop  this  in- 
terest in  children  who  are  to  become  self-supporting  at  such  an 
early  age  is  to  neglect  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  their 
education:  To  send  them  out  with  right  views  concerning  ques- 
tions of  wages,  values  and  expenses,  is  to  safeguard  them  against 
economic  loss,  waste,  and  wage  impositions  in  a  multitude  of 
ways. 

In  this  work  four  problems  should  be  solved,  namely :  How  to 
earn  money,  how  to  save  money,  and  how  to  spend  and  to  give 
money  wisely.  Time  forbids  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the 
topic  than  the  statement  of  a  few  principles.  Money  paid  to 
children  must  be  earned,  there  should  be  no  charity  in  the  trans- 
action. Only  such  work  as  belongs  to  the  regular  wage-earning 
positions  of  the  institution  should  be  paid  for.  No  children 
should  be  put  on  the  pay  roll  who  have  not  previously  served  the 
home  in  performing  the  multitude  of  minor  duties  which  belong 
to  every  well  regulated  household. 

Along  with  the  scale  of  wages  should  be  placed  a  list  of  pur- 
chases of  clothing.  Each  wage-earning  child  should  be  required 
to  provide  a  portion  of  his  own  wardrobe  varying  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  he  receives.  Individuality  in  dress,  a  sense  of 
ownership,  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  care  of 
his  clothing  are  necessary  and  valuable  experiences  which  the 
dependent  child  should  not  be  deprived  of  simply  because  he  is 
living  in  an  institution.  Such  training  develops  thrift,  increases 
self-respect  and  makes  the  child  thoughtful  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. Every  wage-earning  child  should  be  induced  to  open 
a  savings  bank  account.  Also  to  give  a  portion  of  his  earnings 
to  worthy  objects. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  question  of  religious 
education  further  than  to  state  that  the  institution  offers  the 
same  exceptional  advantages  in  this  field  as  in  the  others  dis- 
cussed.   The  religious  instruction  should  be  intelligent,  positive 
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• 
and  spiritual  with  much,  less  of  form,  routine  and  repetition  than 
one  usually  finds  in  institutions.  The  religious  motive  should 
function  practically  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  that  is,  it 
should  frequently  be  appealed  to  in  individual  and  personal  issues 
that  may  rise. 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  on  the  very  interesting  paper 
just  read  by  Mr.  Beeder  will  be  opened  by  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Thorn- 
ton, D.  D.,  St.  Gabriel's  Church,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thornton:  Dr.  Reeder  proposes  the  question,  "How 
can  we  compress  into  the  few  years  of  the  institution  child's  life 
a  preparation  and  a  training  that  shall  project  its  influence  far 
into  the  future  life  of  the  child  and  make  for  character?"  The 
question  ought  to  continue,  "and  by  that  character  make  for 
the  life  of  the  child  beyond  the  grave  with  God."  Ij  am  surprised 
that  in  this  paper  proposing  methods  of  moral  training  and 
character-making  the  name  of  God  is  not  mentioned  once. 

Play,  environment,  intellectual  training,  industrial  training, 
moral  training,  economics.  By  these  means  steadfast  character 
in  the  orphan,  in  the  incorrigible,  in  the  child  of  worthless 
parents  can  be  set  up.  The  arch  is  incomplete,  the  keystone  is 
wanting,  and  that  is  religion.  This  giant  force  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  world  is  dismissed  with  eight  lines 
of  generality  at  the  end  of  the  paper  for  want  of  time.  It  ought 
to  stand  at  the  head  as  the  sine  qua  non  condition  for  morality 
and  character. 

If  any  children  need  religion  and  religious  training,  our  insti- 
tution children  do,  because  they  can  get  no  help  from  their  par- 
ents, because  they  must  stand  or  fall  by  how  much  conscience 
they  shall  possess.  Conscience  is  the  bed  rock  for  character 
building.  The  institution  must  make  the  child's  conscience.  But, 
without  religion,  conscience  cannot  be  made  strong  enough  to 
sustain  character.  Therefore  the  most  important  work  for  the 
institution  is  to  teach  religion  to  its  children.  It  must  be  mixed 
in,  like  the  salt  and  yeast  in  the  dough,  with  play,  with  intellec- 
tual, industrial,  moral  and  economic  training.  These  very  quali- 
ties in  training  are  so  allied  with  religion  that  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  disassociate  them. 
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Only  the  glorious  face  of  God,  shining  down  on  these  "children 
in  their  pauper  garb,  can  brighten  up  these  otherwise  dull  and 
unresponsive  environments.  And  by  no  other  means  can  God's 
face  and  God's  influence  be  brought  into  these  poor  lives  than 
by  religion  and  its  training. 

Institution  children  are  massed  in  large  numbers  under  one 
roof.  The  idea  suggests  herding  in  their  daily  lives.  Their  food 
is  poor  stuff  and  scanty  and  poorly  cooked.  They  eat  it  from 
tables  with  the  barest  necessary  utensils.  On  all  sides  the  child's 
animality  is  appealed  to.  They  are  often  caged  in  a  large  in- 
closure.  Most  of  these  things  must  be.  They  are,  therefore, 
constantly  tempted  to  become  criminal.  They  will  become  so 
without  religious  training. 

The  play  picture  painted  by  Dr.  Reeder  is  hardly  ever  realized 
in  an  institution.  It  cannot  be.  The  industrial  training  given 
in  our  institutions  for  the  most  part  is,  and  must  be,  on  the 
factory  plan.  A  trade  only  can  be  taught  a  boy  or  girl,  and 
that,  at  best,  imperfectly.  The  whole  trend  of  the  institution 
life  is  to  drudgery,  and  that  it  must  be  without  positive  intelligent 
religious  teaching.  Every  child,  the  most  abject,  has  a  soul, 
immortal,  created  by  God  for  himself.  No  amount  of  training 
in  material  things  can  do  the  work,  because  the  soul  is  spiritual. 
By  the  soul  is  man  made  free. 

Dr.  Reeder  says:  "Just  at  present  there  is  an  awakening 
among  educators  concerning  the  absence  of  moral 'training  in 
our  public  schools  and  efforts  are  making  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  remedy  this  serious  defect  in  our  public  educa- 
tional system."  He  declares  that  industrial  training  of  the  old 
fashioned  homemade  type  is  the  native  soil  on  which  this  morality 
germinates  into  character.  But  as  soil  is  useless  for  healthy 
growth  unless  it  is  fertilized  and  cared  for  unceasingly,  so  suc- 
cessful industrial  training,  especially  such  as  suggested,  cannot 
be  gotten  without  religious  training  to  back  it  up,  because  the 
habit  of  industry  comes  out  of  the  character.  -But  character  is 
weak  without  conscience,  conscience  is  the  product  of  religion — 
religious  training. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  recognized  the  importance 
of  moral  training  in  the  education  of  children;  and  in  order  that 
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her  own  might  not  be  deprived  of  it  in  the  public  school  system 
of  our  city,  in  which  it  is  not  given,  she  has  elected  to  build  and 
maintain  her  own  schools  in  which  this  morality  shall  be  taught 
by  the  only  sure  way  in  which  it  can  be  taught — by  daily  incul- 
cating religious  principles  into  the  souls  of  the  children,  by 
which  principles  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  clearly 
and  uncompromisingly  drawn  and  conscience  enthused  to  shun 
the  wrong  and  embrace  the  right  in  all  lines  of  daily  conduct. 

By  religion  I  do  not  mean  ethical  amenity,  nor  humanitarian- 
ism,  nor  philanthropy.  But  all  these  are  a  dogmatic  religion 
teaching  set  forms  of  belief.  There  is  one  personal  infinite  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  of  man,  his  soul,  his 
body,  who  will  reclaim  both — a  God  of  mercy  and  justice,  of 
love  and  omnipotence.  He  has  made  heaven  and  hell.  He  has 
given  the  commandments.  He  who  steals,  who  kills,  who  blas- 
phemes, who  commits  adultery,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  eternal 
offense  against  God.  He  who  keeps  his  commandments  shall  see 
God's  face,  shall  possess  heaven.  Let  the  child  be  taught  that 
sin  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world;  that  God  knows 
man's  most  secret  thoughts,  words  and  actions;  that  all  things 
material  are  not  to  be  used  as  evils  by  man,  but  as  means  to 
man's  end,  which  is  God. 

On  such  teachings  can  conscience  be  found  to  make  strong, 
healthy  morality  and  not  of  such  beliefs  only  can  our  philan- 
thropy and  humanitarianism  be  developed. 

It  is  magnanimous  for  the  state,  and  right,  to  secure  to  its 
orphans  and  dependent  children  generally,  a  knowledge  of  God 
according  to  the  religion  of  their  parents — to  secure  to  the  Catho- 
lic his  Catholic  faith — to  the  Protestant  his,  and  to  the  Hebrew 
his,  by  maintaining  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Hebrew  dependent 
institutions.  This  is  American — to  secure  to  each  citizen  and 
his  children  a  full  share  of  liberty  to  the  last  degree,  even  of 
religion.  Far  better  for  these  children  this  condition  than  insti- 
tutions for  all  kinds  of  nonsectarian  children  from  which  even 
the  name  of  God  would  be  excluded. 

Mb.  Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser:  Indeed,  I  would  not  have  risen 
to  say  a  word,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  was  encouraged 
so  to  do  by  the  President  of  the  City  College  pleading  guilty 
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to  total  ignorance  on  the  subject  under  discussion  in  the  first 
paper  read  this  evening,  but  we  all  know  that  in  courts  of  law 
no  man  is  adjudged  guilty  on  his  own  confession,  unless  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  or  other  corroborative  evidence  sub- 
stantiate the  charge.  After  listening  to  the  instructive  remarks 
of  our  learned  President,  we  find  his  self-accusation  entirely 
unfounded.  Not  so  in  my  case,  I  regret  to  say,  for  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  my  confession  of  ignorance  will  be  fully  borne  out 
by  what  I  may  hereafter  say. 

In  discussing  the  question  under  consideration  in  the  former 
paper,  namely,  the  subject  of  atypical  children,  President  Finley 
made  a  very  apt  comparison  between  the  teacher  and  the  engi- 
neer, who  planned  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  subway, 
and  he  stated  that  the  former  has  by  far  the  more  difficult 
engineering  problem,  and),  indeed,  he  has.  The  results  prove  it. 
The  engineer  of  the  subway  has  completed  his  arduous  task  and 
the  number  of  collisons,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have  been  very 
few  indeed,  luckily  fraught  with  no  serious  consequences.  Listen- 
ing, however,  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Shimer,  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  our  public  schools,  we  learn  that  thirty  thousand 
-collisions  havei  been  recorded  during  the  past  year,  for  I  consider 
every  atypical  child*  not  only  a  collision,  but,  alas,  a  serious 
wreck. 

I  am,  therefore,  slightly  surprised  at  the  statement  of  the 
superintendent,  that  the  State  cannot  provide  for  the  atypical 
children.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  should  be  out  first 
care.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  contended,  that  the  State  acts  in  a 
parental  capacity  and  it  has  the  right  to  enforce  school  attend- 
ance during  school  age  and  thus  can  dispose  of  the  most  sacred, 
the  most  important  years  of  a  child's  life,  then  I  ask,  in  all 
fairness,  which  child  is  and  should  ever  be  the  first  concern  of 
faithful  and  loving  parents?  What  decent  father  would  not  first 
make  provision  for  his  weakest  child,  and  to  which  fond  mother's 
heart  is  not  her  weakest  offspring  likewise  her  dearest?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  city  of  New  York,  or  any  other  great  munic- 
ipality, should  never  confess  that  her  atypical  children  are  not 
the  first  charge  upon  her  care,  upon  her  tenderest  and  most 
solicitous  care. 
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And  now  a  word  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Finley's 
statement — and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  heartily  agree  with  all  he 
has  said — that  the  atypical  child  should  not  be  removed  to  a 
separate  school.  I  go  a  step  farther;  I  maintain  that  the  atypical 
child,  if  it  be  atypical — of  course,  I  do  not  mean  if  it  be  delin- 
quent or  degenerate — and,  most  assuredly,  if  it  be  pseudo- 
atj-pical,  should  be  kept  as  near  to  the  normal  children  as 
possible;  for  we  must  remember  that  character  is  the  prime  and 
only  safe  foundation  upon  which  any  good  superstructure  can 
be  successfully  erected,  and  just  pride,  proper  pride,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  elements  of  character;  it  is  the  very  bottom-stone 
of  the  foundation. 

When,  therefore,  you  put  a  child  away  from  its  natural  asso- 
ciations and  brand  it  forever  as  atypical,  you  have  robbed  it  of 
this  just  pride,  a  thing  we  should,  indeed,  be  very  slow  to  do, 
even  though  the  future  prove  the  correctness  of  our  diagnosis. 

When,  however,  you  consider  that  you  may  thus  be  branding  a 
child  which  is  not  at  all  atypical,  see  the  terrific  responsibility 
you  are  assuming.  For  what  finite  being  can  distinguish,  with 
certainty,  whether  the  vagaries,  which  he  thinks  he  sees  or  dis- 
covers, are  not  the  hidden  talent  of  some  genius,  like  Shelley  or 
Carlyle,  instead  of  the  defects  of  an  atypical  child. 

We  have  the  photometer  to  measure  physical  light,  but,  as  yet, 
no  one  has  discovered  an  instrument  to  measure  accurately  the 
mental  light,  which  God  himself  has  kindled  in  every  human 
tenement. 

.  Tn  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  can  and  should,  and,  I  trust,  will  do, 
before  long.  The  time  has  come  when  prevention  and  not  cure  is 
the  cry  of  the  hour.  While  we  cannot,  perhaps,  with  our  present 
appropriations,  properly  provide  for  and  cure  over  thirty  thou- 
sand defective  and  atypical  children,  we  certainly  can  and  must 
prevent  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  similar  disasters. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot,  with  our  limited  means, 
reduce  all  our  public  school  classes  to  the  desired  size  of  say 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  but  what  we  can  and  must  do  is  this :  In 
almost  all  of  our  city  schools,  and  especially  in  the  lower  grades, 
there  are  many  classes  of  the  same  grade.   It  would,  therefore,  be 
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very  simple  to  arrange  that  the  duller  and  supposedly  defective 
and  atypical  children  be  put  into  a  small  class  in  their  respective 
grades,  this  class  to  be  in  charge  of  the  most  intelligent  and  gifted 
teacher,  and  to  be,  by  no  means,  branded  as  a  special  class. 

By  this  method,  we  might,  perhaps,  not  merely  make  normal 
children  out  of  slightly  abnormal  ones,  but  there  might  be  ob- 
tained the  happy  result  of  fanning,  instead  of  extinguishing,  the 
incipient  spark  of  genius  in  many  a  seemingly  erratic  little  one. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  you  will  then  find  more  pseudo- 
atypical  and  less  really  atypical  children. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  morning,  Nov.  16,  10  a.  m. 

FIFTH  SESSION. 
Thursday  Morning,  November  16,  1905. 
The  President  :    We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Treatment  of  the  Criminal,  by  the  Chairman,  Samuel 
J.  Barrows,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association, 
of  New  York  City. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  the 

Criminal. 

In  certain  respects  the  people  of  New  York  may  look  upon 
their  prison  system  with  reasonable  satisfaction,  for  this  State 
has  been  a  progressive  and  even  a  pioneer  State  in  the  field  of 
prison  reform.  In  some  respects,  however,  our  prison  system  is 
notably  weak.  The  influence  of  this  Conference  may  wisely  be 
exerted  in  perfecting  it.  In  this  report,  therefore,  attention  will 
be  called  to  various  directions  in  which,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  committee,  the  penal  system  of  the  State  may  be  further 
developed  and  improved. 

Suggestions  from  each  member  of  the  committee  were  invited 
by  the  chairman.  All  the  suggestions  thus  received  have  been 
embodied  in  the  report  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  seen  this  report  and  assented  to  its  conclusions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
authorized  the  appointment  of  two  commissions  with  reference  to 
our  penal  system.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  remodeling  of  State 
prisons  or  the  construction  of  new  ones,  also  the  disposition  to  be 
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made  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at  Napanoch.  A 
second  commission  relates  to  the  subject  of  probation,  its  further 
development  and  improvement.  These  commissions,  duly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  are  now  pursuing  their  investigations; 
and  this  committee  does  not  wish  to  anticipate  their  reports.  The 
creation  of  the  first  commission  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
Legislature  is  aroused  to  the  fact  that  such  prisons  as  Sing  Sing 
and  Auburn  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity and  that  they  must  either  be  remodeled  or  supplanted  by 
new  and  better  structures. 

As  to  probation,  the  experience  of  the  last  four  years  in  this 
State  has  clearly  demonstrated,  as  it  has  in  other  states,  that 
probation  is  an  essential,  beneficent  and  economical  feature  of  a 
judicial  system,  and  the  great  question  before  the  commission 
charged  with  this  inquiry  is  to  show  how  the  whole  work  can  be 
systematized  and  coordinated,  and  how  the  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration can  be  made  more  efficient. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  State  early  began  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  of  child  saving,  and  various  salutary  laws  were 
passed  and  societies  organized  for  this  purpose,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  juvenile  court  filled  a  veritable  gap  and  introduced 
a  new  and  beneficent  tendency.  Beyond  question  this  is  the 
most  distinguished  achievement  of  recent  years  in  American 
jurisprudence,  and  New  York  was  among  the  first  states,  under 
the  lead  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  adopt  it.  Its  establishment 
shows  that  we  are  gradually  coming  to  the  consciousness  that 
children,  who  may  be  proper  subjects  for  education  and  disci- 
pline, are  not  to  be  treated  and  branded  as  criminals.  A  court 
established  for  their  treatment  should  rather  be  an  educational 
and  paternal  than  a  drastic  and  punitive  institution.  There  is 
hardly  a  city  in  which  the  juvenile  court  has  been  established 
where  a  fresh  impulse  has  not  been  given  to  the  study  of  prevent- 
ive measures  for  juvenile  delinquency  and  a  new  sense  of  social 
responsibility  developed.  After  a  recent  inspection  of  the  juve- 
nile court  of  Indianapolis  and  a  study  also  of  the  remarkable 
work  of  Judge  Lindaey  of  Denver,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  deeply  impressed*  with  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
judge  and  of  the  probation  officer  in  this  field,  and  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity  which  is  likewise  furnished  for  the  cooperation  of  intelli- 
gent and  humane  persons  in  this  preventive  and  corrective  work. 
The  spectacle  at  Indianapolis  of  so  large  a  number  of  business 
men,  teachers,  lawyers  and  others  rallying  around  the  court  is 
certainly  inspiring.  That  city  seems  to  have  demonstrated  better 
than  any  other  how  far  paid  workers  can  be  profitably  rein- 
forced by  intelligent  and  devoted  volunteers. 

New  York  was  the  first  State  to  lead  the  way  in  the  adoption 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Two  members  of  the  committee, 
one  of  them  a  judge  of  long  experience,  and  the  other  equally 
experienced  as  a  prison  warden,  both  urge  a  general  adoption  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  them,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  removal  of  the  maximum  limit  to  such  sen- 
tences. It  is  not  surprising  that  wise  and  experienced  judges  no 
longer  wish  to  take  the  responsibility  when  they  send  a  man  to 
prison,  of  deciding  on  just  what  day  he  shall  come  out,  nor  even 
of  fixing  the  minimum  or  maximum  time  in  months  or  years. 
The  most  important  thing  for  a  judge  to  decide  is  whether  a 
person  who  has  committed  an  offense,  is  a  fit  subject  for  proba- 
tion ;  and  if  not,  whether  he  should  be  removed  from  society  for 
discipline  and  correction.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  when 
this  discipline  has  become  effective  and  when  the  offender  may 
be  conditionally  released  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  judge 
alone,  but  upon  the  authorities  constituted  especially  for  this 
purpose.  If  in  addition  to  medical  and  administrative  authority 
it  seems  advisable  to  have  judicial  authority  represented  on  our 
boards  of  parole,  such  provision  can  be  made.  New  York  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  direction  by  providing  in  the  law  establish- 
ing the  Hart's  Island  Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants,  that  the 
courts  and  judges  committing  to  that  institution  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  its  board  of  parole  by  one  member  from  each  court,  so 
that  there  are  judges  on  this  board.  Judges  are  also  represented 
on  the  board  of  parole  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at 
Bedford. 

But  the  best  constituted  parole  board  will  work  in  the  dark 
in  determining  the  qualifications  of  a  prisoner  for  parole  unless 
means  are  provided  by  which  the  prisoner  may  himself  demon- 
strate his  fitness  for  conditional  release.    It  is  not  extremely 
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difficult  for  a  physician  to  tell  when  a  patient  has  reached  the 
stage  of  physical  convalescence,  and  may  leave  the  hospital ;  and 
though  the  conditions  are  more  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
devise  a  system  of  tests  and  conditions  which  a  prisoner  must 
meet  and  fulfill,  that  will  fairly  reveal  his  fitness  for  tentative 
release.  Such  a  system  was  devised  by  Maconochie  and  applied 
with  great  success  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  Nowhere  has  it  been 
better  developed  than  under  Mr.  Brockway  in  our  own  State.  It 
is  a  method  applicable  to  prisoners  of  all  classes,  whether  ju- 
veniles or  adults,  misdemeanants  or  felons.  It  has  successfully 
been  applied  in  State  prisons  as  well  as  in  reformatories.  With 
the  extension  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  we  urge  the  adoption 
in  all  penal  institutions  of  a  system  of  grading  and  marking, 
whose  object  shall  be,  not  simply  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  set  of 
prison  rules,  but  to  develop  the  industrial,  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  prisoner.  Under  such  a  system  pris- 
oners are  better  fitted  for  release,  and  parole  boards  will  know 
better  when  to  release  them.  The  marking  and  grading  system 
would  be  of  further  help  in  another  direction,  since  it  indicates 
not  only  those  who  are  fitted  for  release,  but  those  who  by  defect 
of  character  or  constitution  may  need  longer  or  even  permanent 
detention.  It  is  a  defect  of  our  present  system  that  we  imprison 
men  who  might  better  be  put  on  probation ;  that  we  keep  in  prison 
men  who  might  better  be  liberated,  and  that  we  liberate  men  who 
ought  to  be  permanently  detained. 

No  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  distinguishing 
between  accidental  and  habitual"  offenders.  Yet  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  when  a  prisoner  is  convicted  of  an  offense, 
the  judge  should  know  whether  or  not  he  is  dealing  with  a  habit- 
ual offender.  Under  the  system  of  identification  recently  per- 
fected, it  is  now  possible  to  establish  the  identity  of  any  human 
being  as  a  matter  of  record.  The  State  of  New  York  has  here 
again  been  progressive  in  establishing  a  State  Bureau  of  Identifi- 
cation, which  applies  to  all  offenders  committed  to  the  State 
prisons  of  New  York,  and  codperation  of  other  states  is  invited. 
A  limited  application  of  the  finger  print  system  is  also  in  use 
in  New  York  City.  What  is  needed  is  a  more  thorough  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  this  system  throughout  the  State,  so  that 
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the  data  thus  secured  may  be  available  for  the  court,  where  such 
knowledge  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  judge  in  deciding 
whether  probation  or  what  other  form  of  discipline  and  correc- 
tion should  be  used. 

With  the  system  of  probation  there  is  no  longer  need  of  the 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  short  sentence,  illustrated  as  it  has 
been  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
chairman,  by  the  sending  of  men  or  women  two  hundred  and 
even  three  hundred  times  to  prison.  Under  a  probation  system 
and  under  a  system  of  fines  which  the  offender  may  work  out 
while  on  probation,  the  judge  may  now  give  the  offender  all  the 
opportunity  he  needs  without  change  of  environment  or  without 
imprisonment;  but  when  the  resources  of  probation  are  ex- 
hausted, it  is  idle  to  commit  offenders  for  brief  and  definite 
periods  of  imprisonment.  They  should  be  committed  under  an 
indeterminate  sentence  and  a  marking  system  until  they  have  ful- 
filled the  tests  prescribed  in  the  law  for  conditional  release. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  legal  treatment  of  drunkenness. 
Nowhere  is  the  ghsstly  failure  of  our  penal  system  more  evident. 
The  first  offender,  or  rather  let  us  say,  the  corrigible  offender, 
should  first  be  treated  with  probation,  under  which  many  cases 
can  be  saved.  When  probation  fails,  treatment  in  an  inebriate 
hospital  for  a  prolonged  period  should  follow,  under  which  many 
cases  would  recover.  These  hospitals  should  be  maintained  under 
strict  discipline,  and  release  should  be  on  parole.  For  incorri- 
gible inebriates  permanent  detention  should  be  provided. 

As  to  the  administration  of  oxir  prisons,  two  members  of  the 
committee,  both  of  them  prison  wardens,  have  called  attention  to 
the  great  importance  of  a  proper  selection  of  guards  and  attend- 
ants. "  My  experience,"  says  one  of  them,  "  has  been  that  poor 
subordinate  officers  have  been  of  great  hindrance  in  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  criminal  and  a  great  stumbling  block  to  success- 
ful prison  administration.  If  men  are  to  be  reformed,  the  refor- 
mation cannot  be  accomplished  by  men  who  need  reforming  them- 
selves." "  I  do  not  know,"  continues  this  officer,  "  how  we  are  to 
get  prison  officers  of  a  higher  type,  but  we  should  have  them  and 
they  should  have  some  training  in  their  work  if  we  are  to  accom- 
plish good  results.'- 
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Since  the  requirements  of  the  civil  service  have  not  yet  met  all 
the  needs  of  our  prison  system,  the  difficulty  may  be  remedied,  to 
some  extent  perhaps,  by  the  establishment  here  as  abroad  of 
schools  of  training  for  prison  officers. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  never  recovered  from  the  prostra- 
tion of  its  prison  industries,  which  resulted  from  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  forbidding  the  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods  in  the  open  market.  In  the  three  State  prisons, 
Auburn,  Sing  Sing  and  Dannemora,  industries  are  well  estab- 
lished and  the  effect  of  the  change  of  system  is  now  not  felt,  but 
in  several  of  the  State  penitentiaries  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  jails, 
the  idleness  resulting  from  this  measure  has  never  been  over- 
come and  remains  at  present  one  of  the  most  appalling  features 
of  our  prison  system.  The  only  way  it  can  be  corrected  without 
a  change  in  the  constitution  is  by  centralizing  the  control  of  all 
prison  industries,  or  by  placing  all  prisoners  violating  State 
laws  under  State  control.  A  prison  system  by  which  thousands 
of  men  are  kept  in  enforced  idleness  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
is  a  gross  injustice  both  to  the  prisoner  and  the  taxpayer.  Every 
jail  and  penitentiary  in  which  men  are  kept  in  idleness  is  an 
institution  for  promoting  vagabondage  and  crime. 

In  many  of  the  states,  prisoners  are  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  are  able  to  earn  considerable  sums  of  money  with  which  to 
support  their  families  while  in  prison  and  to  aid  in  reestablish- 
ing themselves  on  their  release.  It  is  an  unpardonable  defect  of 
the  prison  system  of  New  York  that  while  men  more  than  earned 
their  cost  of  maintenance  twenty  years  ago,  they  do  not  do  it  now. 
It  is  a  curious  anomaly  created  by  our  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  though  every  state  in  the  Union  can  sell  prison-made 
goods,  in  New  York  State,  we  cannot  sell  in  our  own  market  the 
goods  made  in  our  prisons,  nor  even  sell  them  in  other  states. 
This  anomaly  ought  surely  to  be  corrected  by  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  it  can  be  corrected  without  a  return  to  the  evils  of  the 
contract  system. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any  further  elaboration.  We 
can  only  recapitulate  in  conclusion  the  suggestions  already  made 
and  briefly  enumerate  others  concerning  which  there  is  no  time 
for  argument     Every  one  of  these  suggestions  is  founded  on 
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principles  set  forth  by  our  National  Prison  Association;  nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  tried  with  success  in  other  states  or  coun- 
tries.   They  are  as  follows : 

Every  means  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  individ- 
ual and  social  responsibility,  to  multiply  the  forces  of  pre- 
vention, to  improve  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  our  cit- 
ies, to  multiply  kindergartens,  schools,  playgrounds,  manual 
training  and  every  form  of  social  betterment.  The  forces  which 
develop  virtue  are  more  potent  in  reducing  crime  than  the  forces 
which  suppress  vice.  Prohibitions  may  be  useful,  but  education 
in  the  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety  is  still  better.  The  police- 
man, judge  or  prison  warden  cannot  do  the  work  in  court  or 
prison  which  ought  to  be  done  in  and  by  the  community. 

Imprisonment  should  not  be  the  first,  but  the  last  resort  in  deal- 
ing with  offenders.  The  scope  and  functions  of  the  children's 
court  may  be  enlarged,  and  its  efficiency  increased  by  the  coop- 
eration of  teachers  and  citizens. 

The  probation  system  both  for  adults  and  juvenile  offenders 
should  be  improved  and  extended. 

The  discipline  of  persons  under  arrest  should  not  begin  until 
after  their  conviction ;  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  their  own  account  while  awaiting  trial. 

Measures  should  be  taken  to  distinguish,  in  the  courts  as  well  as 
in  prison,  habitual  criminals  from  first  or  accidental  offenders. 

Imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  persons  should  no  longer  be  pun- 
ished as  if  they  were  responsible;  they  should  be  placed  under 
proper  custodial  care. 

All  adult  persons  convicted  of  violating  State  laws  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  State  and  committed  to  its  custody. 

The  State  should  assume  control  of  all  penal  institutions,  juve- 
nile reformatories  excepted'.  This  would  insure  better  classifi- 
cation, greater  economy  and  uniform  treatment. 

Prison  industries  should  likewise  be  centralized  under  State 
control.  No  prisoner  capable  of  work  should  remain  in  idleness. 
Prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  share  the  proceeds  of  their  labor, 
a  part  of  which  should  be  available  for  their  families. 

Prison  administration  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  partisan  politics. 
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Jails  should  be  used  only  as  secure  houses  of  detention  for 
those  awaiting  trial. 

The  system  of  paying  sheriffs  so  much  per  head  and  so  much 
per  diem  for  every  prisoner  kept  in  their  custody  is  liable  to  the 
greatest  abuse,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  sheriff  to  have  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible.  It  should  be  replaced  throughout 
the  State  by  the  salary  system. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  should  be  extended  to  all  but  capi- 
tal offenses  and  applied  to  both  felons  and  misdemeanants.  It 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  grading  and  a  marking  system. 
There  should  be  a  reformatory  for  misdemeanants  outside  of  New 
York  City  equal  in  equipment  to  that  at  Elmira.  Medical  and 
judicial  authority  may  well  be  represented  on  all  boards  of  parole, 
which  should  be  absolutely  nonpartisan. 

Proper  means  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  better  grade  of 
prison  guards. 

The  physical  condition  of  our  prisons  should  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  highest  requirements  of  modern  sanitation.  Luxury 
should  be  excluded.  Light  and  air  are  necessities.  Radical  meas- 
ures too  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  prisoners  and  its  spread  in  the  community  after  their 
release. 

All  prisoners  without  exception  should  be  released  only  tenta- 
tively. The  opportunity  which  the  State  thus  gives  to  the  com- 
munity to  help  the  paroled  man  should  be  improved  by  generous 
and  humane  citizens. 

Any  prisoner  or  probationer  who  can  furnish  conclusive  proof 
that  he  has  lived  an  honest  and  law  abiding  life  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  his  conviction  may  be  rewarded  by  expunging  all 
record  of  his  conviction. 

All  professional  criminals  and  incorrigible  offenders  should  be 
permanently  segregated  by  the  State. 

(Signed)  S.  J.  Barrows, 

Chairman. 

Note. — The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hynes  has  such  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  subject,  that,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Barrows  it  is  published  with  the  report. 
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Auditor  op  Porto  Rico,  San  Juan. 

November  16,  1905. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Barrows,  The  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  135 
E.  15 to  Street,  New  York  City: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Barrows:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed 
favor  of  the  4th  instant,  inclosing  draft  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  read  it  carefully 
and  with  much  interest,  and  take  pleasure  in  indorsing  it  in  gen- 
eral. To  my  mind  it  covers  the  ground  very  thoroughly,  and 
absolutely  leaves  no  room  for  objection  to  its  suggestions  and 
recommendations. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  that  portion  of  it  which  condemns 
the  system  prevalent  at  the  present  time  in  our  State,  which 
keeps  the  prisoners  in  enforced  idleness  in  the  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries, which  is  a  great  injustice  not  only  to  the  prisoners, 
but  to  the  taxpayers  as  well.  I  think  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  the  law  so  changed  that  they  could  be  employed  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  used  for  their  maintenance  and  also  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families  which,  when  the  heads  thereof 
are  imprisoned  for  some  crime,  often  become  a  public  charge 
or  dependent  upon  their  neighbors  for  assistance.  The  adoption 
of  some  such  regulation  would  work  no  harm  to  our  industries, 
because  the  output  or  result  from  this  class  of  labor  would  be 
comparatively  small. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  part  of  the  report  which  refers  to 
the  fact  that  imprisonment  should  be  the  last  resort  in  dealing 
with  offenders.  While  Qjjmmissioner  of  Correction,  I  frequently 
found  from  sixty  to  seventy  boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age  awaiting  trial  in  the  Tombs,  and  often  they  were  held 
there  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  and  sometimes  more.  During 
their  confinement  they  should  be  furnished  with  some  means  of 
instruction,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  establish  a  school  there 
for  the  instruction  of  that  class  of  boys,  but  I  was  prevented  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds.  I  believe  that  such  a  school  system  for 
this  class  of  offenders  is  maintained  in  Chicago  city  prison  with 
a  great  deal  of  success.  During  the  period  in  which  these  young 
offenders  are  awaiting  trial,  efforts  should  be  made  to  induce 
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them  to  turn  from  leading  an  evil  and  criminal  life  by  extending 
towards  them  sympathy  and  Christian-like  feeling  on  account  of 
the  low  estate  to  which  they  have  fallen.  If,  instead  of  a  desire 
to  inflict  punishment,  a  more  brotherly  feeling  were  shown  for  a 
poor  unfortunate  victim  of  circumstances,  as  many  of  these  cases 
show,  it  would  often  tend  to  influence  the  minds  of  these  young 
men  towards  a  keen  determination  to  seek  a  more  honorable 
livelihood.  Juvenile  offenders  should  never  be  allowed  to  come 
into  contact  with  hardened  and  professional  criminals  after  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  a  special  place  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  former,  where  they  could  be  properly  observed  and 
taught  for  a  time,  and  those  who  deserve  it  should  be  assisted 
to  lead  a  better  life. 

I  have  observed^  that  attention  has  been  called  in  the  report  to 
the  necessity  of  having  men  of  high  character  as  officers  in  the 
prisons.  How  true  it  is  that  the  guard  is  often  a  person  of  lower 
moral  standard  than  the  prisoner  he  guards.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  tli£  selection  of  men  for  these  important  duties,  and 
the  civil  service  should  seek  to  obtain  a  class  of  highly  qualified 
officials,  and  a  prison  association  should  be,  above  all  things, 
free  from  partisan  and  political  influences.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  services  of  men  of  high  type  of  character  be  obtained  in  uplift- 
ing the  unfortunate  prisoner. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  here  in  Porto  Rico  to  separate  the 
juvenile  prisoner,  or  young  offender,  from  the  professional  crimi- 
nals, and  a  reformatory  for  boys  who  have  committed  minor  of- 
fenses is  about  to  be  established  in  the  island. 

In  looking  through  the  institutions  here,  I  found  that  a  school, 
or  class,  which  existed  for  some  time  in  the  penitentiary  at  San 
Juan,  had  been  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds  to  support  it.  It 
appears  that  while  it  was  in  existence  it  did  much  good  for  the 
illiterate  prisoners,  and  many  who  were  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  first  rudiments  of  education  became  able  in  a  few  months  to 
read  and  write.     Endeavors  are  now  being  made  to  have  this 

school  reopened 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Hynbs. 
SI 
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The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  "  The  Influence  of  Reformative  Treatment  Upon  Crime," 
by  Joseph  F.  Scott,  General  Superintendent  of  New  York  State 
Reformatory,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  Influence  of  Reformative  Treatment  upon  Crime. 

The  last  century  witnessed  a  wonderful  development  in  the 
social  life  of  the  nation.  Education,  fostered  by  the  public  school 
system,  placing  within  the  grasp  of  every  child  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  offering  him  a  training,  fitting  him  for 
the  best  citizenship,  has  now  become  general  throughout  the 
land.  Numerous  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  technical 
schools  have  been  endowed,  many  of  them  opening  their  doors 
to  women,  and  all  offering  opportunities  to  higher  education 
to  the  many  instead  of  the  few;  which  has  steadily  raised  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  people. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  mineral  deposit, 
the  marvelous  growth  in  manufacture  and  invention  have  pos- 
sessed us  of  wealth  sufficient,  not  only  for  individual  comfort, 
prosperity,  and  advancement,  but  affording  the  impulses  of  a 
generous  people,  the  opportunity  to  help,  succor  and  abundantly 
provide  for  the  unfortunate  of  every  name.  With  a  discrimina- 
tion engendered  of  keen  intelligence,  the  poor  are  now  aided 
by  governmental,  individual  and  organized  charity;  so  that  the 
beggar  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  midst.  Hospitals  have 
been  provided  for  the  sick,  and  homes  for  the  incurable,  aged  and 
infirm.  The  hours  of  the  workingmeu  have  been  shortened,  child 
labor  curtailed,  the  condition  of  laboring  women  improved,  to- 
gether with  more  cleanly  and  sanitary  conditions  of  living.  A 
Dorothy  Dix  showed  the  way,  and  the  lunatic  is  now  properly 
cared  for,  the  epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded  are  also  within  the 
fold  of  our  tenderest  care.  A  Howe  gave  his  life  to  the  blind, 
and  a  Gallaudet  to  the  deaf-mute,  making  it  possible  for  a  Helen 
Keller  to  graduate  from  Radcliffe.  All  of  this  manifests  the 
marvelous  advancement  made  in  the  last  century,  the  great  bur- 
den of  which  is  cheerfully  borne  by  a  generous  people  in  their 
prosperity.  Even  now  the  criminal,  the  most  despised  and  longest 
neglected  of  all  our  unfortunate  classes,  is  receiving  an  attention 
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un thought  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Through  all  the 
past  he  has  been  the  subject  of  retributive  punishment  alone; 
once  a  criminal,  always  an  outcast;  increasing  steadily  in  num- 
bers under  repressive  measures  until  they  become  almost  a 
menace  to  civilization.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  picture  to  you 
the  condition  of  our  prisons  and  the  treatment  of  criminals  of 
a  century  ago.  Nowhere  else  has  been  made  the  advancement 
in  dealing  with  these  dangerous  unfortunates  that  has  been  made 
in  this  country.  To  be  sure,  Maconochie,  rich  in  his  experience 
at  Norfolk  Island,  outlines  to  a  committee  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment,  measures  and  methods  akin  to  those  in  vogue  in  our  coun- 
try to-day,  and  Sir  Walter  Crofton  was  successful  in  incorporat- 
ing like  methods  in  the  prison  system  of  Ireland;  but  the  belief 
that  many  prisoners,  under  proper  treatment  may  be  reformed 
has  taken  deeper  root  in  the  American  mind  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world ;  so'that  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  may  properly  be  called  the  American  idea 
in  penology. 

This  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
gave  the  Auburn  and  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  systems  to  the 
world;  but  it  was  only  a  trifle  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
through  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Doctor  Dwight,  Doctor  Wines 
and  Mr.  Brockway,  of  New  York,  that  the  underlying  principles 
of  a  strictly  reformatory  system,  advocated  by  Maconochie,  and 
vitalized  by  the  then  new  indeterminate  sentence,  were  incor- 
porated in  the  statutes  establishing  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory at  Elmira,  giving  a  new  trend  to  the  whole  penological 
system  of  the  country  and  resulting  in  the  adoption  of  this 
system  by  twelve  different  states  of  the  Union. 

The  advocates  of  the  reformatory  system  maintain  that  society 
has  the  right  to  incarcerate  criminals  for  its  own  protection,  and 
not  for  their  punishment;  that  under  the  indefinite  sentence,  the 
criminal  should  be  restored  to  society  when  he  has  demonstrated 
his  fitness  to  live  again  in  society  without  being  a  menace  to  it, 
and  no  sooner;  in  distinction  from  the  old  method  that  after  a 
period  of  confinement  for  punishment  he  should  be  released  to 
prey  again  upon  society,  whether  he  be  reformed  or  not.  The 
advocates  of  the  reformatory  system  do  not  believe  that  all  pria- 
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oners  are  susceptible  k>  reformation.  They  do  not  believe  that 
crime  is  a  disease,  but  as  a  physician  in  the  treatment  of  his 
diseased  patients  recognizes  that  there  is  in  some,  congenital  dis- 
ease which,  though  he  may  not  cure,  he  can  in  a  degree  alleviate; 
he  also  knows  that  there  are  others  forming  the  bulk  of  those 
coming  under  his  observation,  who  are  afflicted  with  acute  disease 
which,  in  skillful  hands,  may  be  eradicated;  and  that  there  are 
still  others  who,  through  neglect,  have  fastened  upon  them  dis- 
ease in  its  chronic  form.  In  like  manner  we  believe  that  there 
may  be  congenital  criminals,  who  continue  through  life  as  such. 
In  these  the  manifestations  of  criminality  develop  early,  and  they 
may  be  found  at  a  tender  age,  in  the  reform  schools;  afterward 
in  the  reformatories  for  adults,  passing  on,  and  ending  their 
existence  in  the  state  prisons.  And  there  are  others  who,  by 
neglect,  or  improper  treatment,  pass  on  into  the  realin  of  the 
habitual  criminal.  The  great  bulk  of  criminals,  however,  who 
may  be  classed  as  criminals  of  environment,  are  susceptible, 
under  proper  treatment  and  training,  to  reformation.  If  reform- 
atories, founded  upon  these  principles,  have  not  accomplished  the 
work  expected  of  them  it  is  due,  rather  to  the  unthoroughness 
in  the  administration  of  methods,  and  the  inability  to  place  the 
proper  laws  upon  our  statutes  for  the  execution  of  those  methods, 
than  to  any  defect  in  the  principles  themselves.  The  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  to  achieve  its  full  effectiveness,  should  be  relieved 
of  its  maximum  limit  which,  in  many  cases,  is  now  altogether 
too  short  to  carry  with  it  much  reformative  influence.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  the  higher  the  maximum  limit  in  any 
particular  case,  the  greater  has  been  the  incentive  and  effort 
on. the  part  of  the  prisoner  toward  reformation. 

Under  the  present  penal  code  of  the  State  it  is  possible,  and 
largely  a  practice  in  many  of  our  courts,  for  criminals,  guilty 
of  serious  crime,  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  plea  to  an  attempt 
to  commit  crime,  and  receive  sentence  therefor.  Out  of  the 
1,059  inmates  sentenced  to  the  New  York  State  Reformatory, 
last  year,  361  were  sentenced  for  an  attempt  to  commit  the  crime 
with  which  they  were  charged.  The  greater  number  of  these 
were  for  attempts  to  commit  burglary  and  grand  larceny  in  the 
degree  carrying  a  maximum  of  two  and  one-half  years,  which 
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18  altogether  too  short  a  maximum  to  have  much  reformative 
influence. 

The  advocates  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  accepted  the  pres- 
ent limitation  as  a  compromise;  they  have  demonstrated  what 
they  can  achieve  hedged  about  by  these  limitations.  The  com- 
munity ought  now  to  insist  upon,  and  the  Legislature  ought  now 
to  allow  the  indefinite  sentence  in  its  entirety.  If  the  conten- 
tion of  those  believing  in  the  reformatory  system  is  right,  and 
the  theory  of  the  indeterminate- sentence  is  correct,  a  person 
arrested  and  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  crime  should  not 
receive  a  sentence  as  punishmeut  for  that  crime;  but  the  evidence 
of  his  having  committed  crime  should  be  taken  as  a  symptom 
of  the  person's  criminality,  and  tUe  magistrate,  by  such  evidence 
of  his  having  committed  crime,  should  adjudge  him  a  criminal 
and  commit  him  to  prison  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  now 
adjudges  a  person  to  be  insane  and  commits  him  to  a  lunatic 
hospital.  There  the  criminal  should  remain,  like  the  lunatic, 
for  life  if  need  be,  unless  his  release  would  be  safe  to  society. 

Ft  has  been  contended  by  many  that  the  indefinite  sentence 
allows  the  release  of  criminals  too  soon;  hut  it  is  a  fact,  in  every 
state  where  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  given  trial,  the 
average  term  of  imprisonment  has  increased  instead  of  dimin- 
ished. Ft  has  also  been  contended  that  the  power  of  the  release 
of  prisoners  should  not  be  left  to  the  prison  authorities,  they 
being  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  We 
reply  that  the  authorities  having  the  oversight  of  a  criminal  dur- 
ing a  long  period,  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  time  of 
his  release  than  the  committing  magistrate  who,  at  the  best, 
observes  him  for  a  period  of  only  a  few  hours.  We  believe  that 
the  people  have  no  more  to  fear  from  the  unwise  discharge  of 
prisoners  by  the  executive  officers  trained  in  this  line  of  work, 
than  they  have  from  their  judicial  officers. 

The  reformatory  methods  have  now  been  on  trial  long  enough 
to  invite  consideration  of  their  results.  Tf  they  have  attained 
what  could  be  reasonably  expected,  under  the  imperfect  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  them,  may  we  not  plead  for  further  progress 
in  this  direction? 
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The  establishment  of  reformatory  prisons  in  the  different  states 
has  influenced  tlie  whole  prison  system  and,  from  the  successful 
results  accomplished  in  paroling  prisoners  from  reformatory  in- 
stitutions has  grown  the  probation  system,  adopted  in  a  few 
of  the  states.  This  system  has  demonstrated  that  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  convicted  of  crime  may  be  dealt  with  successfully 
and  their  reformation  accomplished,  without  committing  them 
_to  prison.  Perhaps  in  no  state  has  the  probation  system  been 
given  so  thorough  a  trial  as  in.the  state  of  Massachusetts,  where 
nearly  every  court  has  one  or  inore  probation  officers,  and  where 
8,790  cases  were  taken  on  probation  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1904;  of  this  number,  734  were  surrendered  to  the  court 
for  violation  of  the  terms  oL.  probation ;  604  disappeared  and 
defaulted;  177  were  arrested  for  new  offenses  during  probation; 
896  had  their  probation  extended,  and  5,732  were  on  file  or  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  probation. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Backus,  the  probation  officer, 
informs  me  that  last  year,  over  1,200  cases  were  taken  by  him, 
on  probation,  of  which  207  were  surrendered  for  sentence. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  state 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  this  state,  are  committed  to  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  For  the  year  from 
January  1,  1904  to  January  1,  1905,  there  were  paroled  from 
that  institution,  695  prisoners.  Of  this  number,  533,  or  76.8 
per  cent,  have  been  absolutely  released;  65,  or  9  per  cent,  have 
violated  their  paroles  and  have  not  yet  been  apprehended;  52,  or 
7.5  per  cent,  were  returned  for  violation  of  parole ;  24,  or  3.4  per 
cent,  are  serving  terms  in  other  prisons;  8,  or  1.2  per  cent,  are 
still  reporting;  6,  or  .9  per  cent,  have  their  accounts  closed  on 
account  of  sentences  expiring  while  on  parole;  5,  or  .7  per  cent, 
have  been  returned  to  the  reformatory  on  new  charges;  and  2, 
or  .3  per  cent,  were  allowed  to  go  to  foreign  countries. 

Statistics  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  covering  any  extended 
period,  are  so  incomplete  that  any  comparisons  are  almost  value- 
less; but  in  those  states  in  which  reformatory  methods  have 
been  introduced  and  where  statistics  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  increase  of  crime  to 
population.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  where  carefully  pre- 
pared statistics  of  crime  have  been  kept  for  a  considerable  period, 
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we  find  that  serious  crime  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population.  In  1880  there  were  committed  to  prison 
in  that  state,  for  offenses  again»t  the  person,  1,674;  in  11)04, 
for  the  same  offenses,  1.415;  for  offenses  against  property  in 
1880  there  were  committed  to  prison  2.105,  and  in  1004,  for  the 
same  offenses,  2,943,  an  increase,  in  a  i>eriod  of  24  years,  of  15.3 
per  cent.  The  population  of  Massachusetts,  in  1880,  was  1,783,- 
085,  and  in  1004,  approximately  3,000,000,  an  increase  of  08.2 
per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  felonies  in  that  state,  show  a  relative 
decrease. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  complete  statistics  of  crime  have 
been  tabulated  since  the  creation  of  the  present  State  Commis- 
sion of  Prisons.  From  the  reports  of  this  commission  it  appears 
that  in  1890,  when  the  first  correct  statistics  were  prepared,  there 
were  committed  to  the  state  prisons,  080;  to  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory,  580;  to  the  penitentiaries,  10,045;  to  the  House 
of  Refuge  for  Women,  124;  to  the  county  jails,  the  New  York 
City  prison  aud  the  New  York  county  workhouse,  109,510,  making 
a  total  of  130,245,  for  all  offenses.  In  1904  there  were  com- 
mitted to  the  state  prisons,  1,124;  to  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory at  Elmira,  875;  to  the  penitentiaries,  12,713;  to  the  House 
of  Refuge  ^or  Women,  220;  to  the  county  jails,  the  New  York 
city  prison,  and  the  New  York  county  workhouse.  80,610,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  101,554,  and  showing  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent.; 
while  the  population  for  that  j>eriod  increased,  approximately,  21 
per  cent. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  from  the  thorough  study  of  the  criminal 
statistics  of  states  where  the  reformatory  methods  have  been 
adopted  that  the  average  length  of  sentence  has  increased,  and 
not  diminished,  and  that  crime  has  not  increased  in  a  ratio  to 
the  population. 

The  reformatory  system  appeals  to  its  advocates  as  being  a 
reasonable,  scientific,  practical  and  Christian  way  of  dealing 
with  criminals.  Its  methods  should  be  extended  and  their  ap- 
plication made  general.  No  longer  should  Justice  be  represented 
by  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  bandaged  eyes,  holding  in  her 
hand,  scales  weighing  out  justice  and  punishing  the  guilty;  but 
the  figure  should  represent  universal  motherhood,  with  eyes  wide 
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open  to  the  possibilities  of  humanity  and  a  heart  throbbing  with 
compassion  and  mercy  toward  her  unfortunate  children. 

Thr  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  opening  of  the 
discussion  by  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman  of  Albany. 

Dr.  Stillman  :  I  congratulate  Superintendent  Scott  on  the 
splendid  work  which  is  being  done  at  Elmira  for  the  reformation 
of  the  class  of  persons  who  were  formerly  considered  hopeless. 

We  have  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  value  put  upon  the 
progressive  work  which  is  being  done  in  this  country,  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  from  the  splendid  recognition  which  was  given  the 
Superintendent  of  our  Prison  Association  when  he  was  recently 
made  President  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  Budapest. 

Of  course  we  all  understand  that  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  cases  which  cannot  be  reformed,  but  this  is  an  exception  and 
does  not  prove  anything  against  the  rule  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  reformation  is  possible. 

There  is  one  point  which  has  been  made  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  very  important  one;  that  is  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  time  for  the  maximum  sentence  of  those  sent  to  such  institu- 
tions as  that  at  Elmira,  so  that  they  can  for  a  longer  period  be 
under  influences  which  tend  to  reform.  In  most  cases  the  time 
is  not  adequate  to  give  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  full 
l>enefit  from  the  benign  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  committed.  It  is  really  unfair  to  the  criminal,  as  well  as 
to  society,  not  to  give  a  fair  chance  for  reform.  The  average 
sentence  to  many  reformatories  is  altogether  too  short.  I  feel 
that  the  power  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  warden  or  superintendent 
of  the  prison,  instead  of  being  fixed  by  the  judge  as  is  now  done. 
But  a  step  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  have  no 
<loubt  that  in  time  the  desired  change  will  come. 

1  want  to  say  here  a  word  in  appreciation  of  the  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reform  by  Sujwrintendent 
Oolliiis  of  our  State  prisons,  who  has  made  many  advances  and 
reformed  many  of  the  archaic  practices  existing  within  our  State 
prisons,  thus  stirring  up  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction. 
1  extend  my  earnest  congratulations  to  him  for  what  he  has 
done. 
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A  second  portion  of  this  subject,  especially  interesting,  which 
has  been  referred  to,  is  the  necessity  for  reformatories  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  where  those  who  have  committed  misde- 
meanors can  be  sent.  There  is  a  special  need  for  those  who  are 
between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Now  it  is  a  curious 
anomaly  that  during  the  year  1904,  1,059  felons,  committed  to  the 
Reformatory  at  Elmira,  were  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty,  and  during  the  same  period  there  were  10,000  young  men, 
within  the  same  limits  of  age,  who  for  minor  crimes  were  sent 
to  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  the  State,  but  who,  instead, 
should  have  been  received  in  suitable  reformatories. 

Why  should  this  number  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  under  the 
burdening  processes,  a  result  of  the  influences  under  which  they 
are  placed  when  committed  to  jails  and  penitentiaries,  until  they 
become  confirmed  criminals,  commiting  serious  crimes,  and  then 
undertake  to  reform  them?  The  State  has  created  the  very  con- 
dition which  it  afterwards  tries  to  overcome.  You  will  readily^ 
realize  the  enormity  of  this  defect  in  our  laws. 

Note  that  it  is  with  this  very  class  of  prisoners,  who  have 
become  hardened  through  association  with  other  criminals,  and 
who  were  at  flrst  committed  for  some  minor  crime,  that  our  pris- 
ons are  filled.  The  point  which  1  wish  to  make  clear  is  this: — 
that  the  great  army  of  young  men  who  are  thus  deliberately  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  prisons,  under  the  old  system,  should  be  sent 
to  the  reformatories. 

T  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  condition,  and  that  projier  provision  should  be  made  at  once 
for  this  class  of  criminals.  They  should  be  placed  under  such 
influences  as  will  bring  them  to  paths  of  rectitude,  so  that  they 
will  become  good  citizens  when  released  from  prison.  The  sys- 
tem now  pursued  is  poor  economy,  and  shows  a  lack  of  good  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  a  shocking  illustration  of  the  injustice  and  inconsistency 
of  our  present  law.  If  a  boy  one  day  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
steals  any  sum  great  or  small,  Ire  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
where  he  is  educated  and  given  every  chance  to  recover  from  his 
error,  if  a  boy  one  day  over  sixteen  years  of  age  steals  any  sum 
over  $25.00  ( which  constitutes  grand  larceny,  making  the  crime 
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a  felony),  he  also  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  taught  a  trade, 
given  an  education  and  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  parole  system. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boy  one  day  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  stealing  a  small  sum,  instead  of  a 
large  one,  say  $3.00  (to  steal  anything  under  $25.00  constitutes 
a  misdemeanor),  he  can  only  be  sent  to  a  jail  or  penitentiary,  to 
associate  with  tramjm  and  other  petty  criminals,  without  elevat- 
ing influences  of  any  kind,  but  subject  to  degrading  ones  of  the 
most  objectionable  character.  Let  me  illustrate  this  injustice 
once  more.  A  boy  one  day  over  sixteen  years  of  age  steals  $25.01. 
He  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory.  If  the  same  boy  steals  $24.99 
he  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  reformatory,  but  must  needs 
go  to  a  jail  or  penitentiary. 

I  savj  away  with  this  injustice,  which  is  working  great  harm 
to  youthful  delinquents.  Let  us  have  a  reformatory  for  the  mis- 
demeanants, the  petty  criminals,  and  not  wait  until  they  have  be- 
come hardened,  and  perhaps  hopeless,  before  attempting  to  cure 
them  of  their  faults.  To  correct  this  evil  promptly  is  a  bounden 
duty  of  the  State. 

The  giving  up  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester  t>y 
the  State  affords  the  opportunity  of  using  it  for  a  State  reform- 
atory for  misdemeanants  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
years,  where  they  may  be  given  an  equal  chance  with  male  felons 
of  the  same  age,  and  with  practically  no  additional  cost  to  the 
State,  as  they  have  to  be  provided  for  under  our  present  system. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  Stillman,  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  there  exists 
the  most  urgent  need  for  a  reformatory  for  male  misdemeanants 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  that  they  may  be 
given  equal  chances  with  male  felons  of  similar  age  for  reforma- 
tion, as  outside  of  Greater  New  York  there  exists  in  this  State 
no  place  of  commitment  for  such  misdemeanors,  except  county 
jails  and  i>enitentaries. 

Hon.  Thomas  Mubphy,  Judge,  Juvenile  Court.  Buffalo:  I 
have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  most  excellent  paper 
which  has  been  read,  and  I  have  heard  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed. 
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I  was  a  member  of  thin  Committee  four  years  ago  and  appeared 
liefore  this  Conference  and  heard  the  paper  on  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Buffalo  with  great  interest  largely  upon  the  theory  that  the 
belief  would  prove  the  true  and  correct  way  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents.   I  come  here  to-dfly  and  announce  the  effect. 

I  happened  to  preside  at  the  juvenile  court  and  the  police  court 
at  Buffalo.  All  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  are  brought 
into  the  juvenile  court.  All  prisoners  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  upward  are  brought  into  the  police  court.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  say  to-day  that  while  we  have  had  more  than  a  thousand 
children  brought  into  juvenile  court,  and  more  than  four  thou- 
sand into  the  police  court  where  they  are  examined,  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  these  children  who  are  ever  brought  into  the 
police  court.  There  is  scarcely  any  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the  children  who  are  brought  into  the  juvenile  court  are  never- 
brought  into  the  police  court. 

Also  1  find  that  the  probation  officer  in  the  police  court,  is  do- 
ing effective  work  in  cases  of  minor  offenses  such  as  disorderly 
persons,  jiersons  neglecting  to  support  their  families,  and  other 
minor  offenses.  I  find  the  probation  work  has  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  men  and  women  from  having  a  criminal  record,  of 
keeping  men  and  women  and  children  from  the  penitentiaries 
and  prisons. 

We  have  heard  this  morning  of  the  splendid  work  which  is 
being  done  in  the  Klmira  Reformatory,  and  what  is  true  of  that 
reformatory  is  true  of  almost  all  the  reformatories  in  this  State. 
I  Mieve  that  the  prisons  are  doing  the  very  best  work  that  they 
can  do,  and  that  to-day  the  prisons  are  run  on  the  most  econom- 
ical plans  possible. 

But  what  are  these  prisons  doing  for  the  prisoner  after  he  is 
discharged  from  prison,  when  he  is  turned  loose  upon  society? 
When  he  returns  to  his  old  home  a  few  of  his  friends  may  com© 
back  lo  him.  but  if  they  do  so,  probably  under  cover.  But  when 
he  goes  out  to  seek  a  position,  he  is  met  with  the  question :  Have 
you  been  committed?  Have  you  served  time?  Or  if  he  attempts 
to  enter  public  service,  one  of  the  very  first  questions  of  the  paper 
is.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  crime? 

A  dinner  may  take  place,  for  instance,  his  brothers  and  sisters 
and  all  his  old  friends  may  attend,  but  he  its  barred  from  going* 
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because  he  has  done  time.  He  is  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be 
an  enemy  to  society. 

I  think,  the  most  important  point  in  the  paper  read,  was  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  give  the  man  or  woman  who  has  committed 
a  crime,  a  chance  to  recover  himself  or  herself  in  society  after 
they  have  been  released  from  prison  and  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  such  recognition.  That  having  done  so  they  should  be 
brought  into  court  and  the  records  wiped  out,  and  then  they 
should  stand  among  their  fellow  men  again  as  one  of  them. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  that  you  do,  that  if  our  sins  are  as 
scarlet,  yet  they  shall  be  forgiven  us,  for  who  is  there  among  us 
who  has  not  sinned  ?  I  believe  that  society  should  forgive  one  of 
its  erring  brothers  or  sisters. 

.Prof.  Frank  A.  Fetter:  It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  present 
each  year  to  a  class  of  forty  young  men  and  women  at  Cornell  the 
principles  of  the  reformatory  system.  We  study  its  beginnings 
in  the  Australian  colonies  under  Captain  Maconochie  and  its  in- 
troduction into  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  We  learn  tbat  in 
the  Irish  plan,  later  adopted  by  Elmira,  the  prisoners  were  first 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  a  brief  ]>eriod,  were  then  em- 
ployed in  congregate  labor,  after  which  they  were  allowed  (o  live 
on  farms  in  a  condition  of  semi-liberty  where  they  were  given 
a  chance  to  show  that  they  could  be  trusted;  and  at  last,  if  they 
proved  themselves  worthy,  they  were  paroled  or  given  a  ticket 
of  leave  and  were  allowed  to  return  to  society.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  study  the  class  is  taken  to  visit  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory as  the  best  example  in  the  world  of  the  reformatory  plan. 
We  are  cordially  received  and  we  see  and  learn  much  of  this 
remarkable  institution.  Rut  I  always  come  back  with  a  sense  of 
disillusionment,  feeling  how  wide  is  the  chasm  that  yawns  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  present  realization  of  the  reformatory 
plan. 

Indeed  it  would  seem  that  our  practice  falls  short  in  a  number 
of  ways  of  the  Irish  system  from  which  it  was  originally  derived. 
There  is  no  farm  colony  at  Elmira  in  which  the  prisoner  imiy 
for  a  time  live  under  conditions  that  are  fitting  him  for  freedom. 
There  is  no  adequate  provision  of  parole  officers  throughout  the 
state  to  look  after  the  men  when  thev  are  released.     In  Greater 
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New  York,  though  this  need  is  partially,  it  is  far  from  fully  met. 
The  discharged  prisoners  should  have  better  supervision  to  help 
them  in  making  the  difficult  change  from  the  artificial  condi- 
tions of  the  prison  to  the  world  of  competition  and  of  the  old 
temptations.  / 

Even  within  the  reformatory  walls  much  is  lacking  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  reformatory  ideal  that  every  man  should  be  per- 
sonally and  intimately  known,  helped,  and  guided,  by  an  expert 
penologist.  When  (he  reformatory  population  was  small,  it  was 
in  some  degree  possible  for  the  first  suj>erintendcnt  at  Klmira  to 
give  rhis  part  of  the  work  his  personal  attention;  but  the  niore 
recent  growth  has  given  the  superintendent  an  overwhelming 
task.  With  1,500  men  under  his  care  *md  with  the  countless  de- 
tails of  the  business  management,  how  can  he  carry  on  efficiently 
this  personal  labor  of  reformation?  Men  may  be  drilled  in  com- 
panies and  battalions,  but  they  can  be  reformed  only  when 
brought  into  personal  relations  with  earnest  and  right-minded 
men.  Reformation  is  education,  and  unless  this  spiritual  need 
is  provided  for,  stone  walls  and  steed  cells,  bugle  calls  and  trade 
instruction,  still  leave  the  reformatory  little  more  than  a  name. 
It  is  still  merely  an  improved  prison  of  the  old  type. 

This  does  not  imply  any  reflection  on  the  present  sujierintend- 
ent  who  justly  hears  an  unrivaled  reputation  in  his  profession. 
It  means  rather  that  we  who  are  studyiug'this  question  and  the 
'people  of  the  state  generally  must  recognize  how  imperfectly  we 
a»e  applying  a  plan  which  we  all  profess  to  approve;  it  means 
that  true  reformatory  discipline  requires  more  personal  service, 
more  natural  conditions,  and  more  ample  financial  support  than 
are  at  present  supplied;  and  it  means  that  we  should  not  now  so 
much  flatter  ourselves  on  what  has  l>een  done  as  advance  our 
ideal  of  the  reformatory  plan  and  do  more  to  attain  it. 

Thk  Chairman  :  The  next  pa|ier  is  on  "  Criminality  in  Chil- 
dren; Borne  Preventive  Measures/'  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hliles, 
Superintendent,  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Chauncey. 

Criminality  in  Children;  Somk  Preventive  Measures. 
Is  a  child  under  sixteen  veal's  ever  a  criminal  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  if  he  is.  how  can  he  best   be  prevented 
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from  continuing  in  that  course?  The  accepted  formal  classifica- 
tion in  the  United  States  draws  the  line  between  infancy  and 
childhood  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  between  childhood  and 
adolescence  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Custom  and  the  constitution 
agree  upon  twenty -one  as  the  age  ait  which  the  youth  becomes  an 
admit.  Thus  the  most  important  period  in  a  man's  life,  that  be- 
tween zero  and  so-called  majority,  is  divided  into  three  stages  of 
*even  years  each.  This  i<;  not  a  modern  determination;  rather 
a  recognition  of  that  principle  in  the  Roman  law  which  abso- 
lutely exempted  ft  child  from  penalty  up  to  its  seventh  year,  and 
of  the  principle  underlying  the  ascent  to  knighthood  in  the  Mid- 
dle Agefr.  In  the  King  Arthurian  cycle  the  infaqt  in  a  noble 
family  became  a  "  page  ''at  the  age  of  seven.  He  was  taught  the 
etiquette  of  chivalry  until  fourteen  when,  as  a  *'  squire,"  he  took 
the  next  step  toward  his  goal.  He  was  knighted  with  becoming 
ceremony  on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  It  is  significant  that  the 
centuries,  in  this  particular,  knit  themselves  together.  The  sub- 
divisions must  always  have  been  the  result  of  design  and  not  of 
accident.  Doubtless  certain  phenomena  were  regarded  as  physi- 
ological turning  points  then,  as  they  are  now. 

The  brain  has  practically  attained  its  normal  size  by  the  sixth 
year.  The  temporary,  or  deciduous,  teeth  are  dropping.  The  pat- 
terns on  the  fingers  are  taking  permanent  form,  to  which  form 
they  will  remain  true  until  death,  .and  until  long  after  death. 
It  is  the  dawn  of  school  life  for  the  average  American  child, 
unless  that  child  has  had  the  benefit  of  kindergarten  training. 
It  is  the  starting  point  on  the  journey,  that  which  went  before 
having  been  by  way  of  preparation.  To  this  point,  no  one  holds 
the  child  to  the  least  accountability. 

The  next  stage  presents  a  much  more  serious  situation.  Second 
dentition  begins  at  seven  and  is  a  formidable  factor  until  ado- 
lescence. While  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  skull  is  im- 
perceptible, if  indeed  there  is  any  growth,  the  face  increases  in 
length  in  a  marked  degree.  The  legs,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the 
face,  grow  longer  with  undue  rapidity.  Otherwise  the  body  is 
enlarged  by  constant  and  proportionate  growth  until  about  the 
tenth  year,  when  there  is  a  rest  of  a  few  years.  This  is  the 
almost  universal  experience.     The  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Board  of  Health  for  1890  says  that  "at  eleven,  there  is  a  re- 
markably slow  growth  in  weight  and  height  in  both  boys  and 
girls,  less,  in  fact,  than  for  several  years  preceding  or  subsequent 
to  it."  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  who  examined  one  thousand  street  children 
for  one  of  the  New  York  institutions,  found  that  at  the  age  of 
from  eight  to  nine  there  occurred  the  maximum  number  of  abnor- 
malities and  that  later  there  was  a  notable  decrease.  Professor 
ii.  Stanley  Hall,  in  a  recent  copious  and  invaluable  work,  reports 
a  finer  adjustment  at  from  nine  to  eleven  and  finds,  in  the  period 
of  existence  bounded  by  seven  and  fourteen,  that  "  reason,  true 
morality,  religion,  sympathy,  love  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  are 
but  very  slightly  developed  v — "  Heredity  is  so  far  both  more 
stable  and  more  secure.  The  elements  of  personality  are  few. 
Books  and  reading  are  distasteful,  for  the  very  soul  and  body 
cry  out  for  more  active,  objective  life  and  to  know  nature  and 
man  at  first  hand."  As  the  result  of  a  critical  study  of  school 
boys,  Keys  found  three  distinct  plateaus  between  infancy  and  the 
sixteenth  year;  a  slight  increase  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years; 
a  more  moderate  growth  between  nine  and  thirteen;  and  a  de- 
cided acceleration  at  fourteen,  continuing  until  sixteen.  There 
is  very  little  increase  in  chest  circumference  between  eight  and 
twelve,  yet.  the  maximum  rate  of  gain  in  chest  expansion  occurs 
at  fifteen.  Eulenberg  examined  three  hundred  cases  of  spinal 
curvature  and  reported  that  ninety -five  per  cent,  were  in  chil- 
dren under  thirteen.  It  has  beeu  established  that  there  is  unbal- 
anced muscular  development  in  this  time  of  physical  readjust- 
ment and,  what  is  of  niore  consequence,  that  the  small  heart 
of  the  child  of  from  eight  to  thirteen  is  suddenly  enlarged,  result- 
ing in  excessive  activity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observance  that  the  timbre  of  the 
voice  changes  at  this  age,  that  children  are  restless,  repeatedly 
revise  their  plans  and  that  predispositions  are  more  apparent. 
Other  members  of  the  body  seem  to  subordinate  themselves  to 
the  feet  and  hands.  Teachers  bear  testimony  to  the  swaying  of 
the  body,  the  awkwardness  and  to  involuntary  twitching  of  the 
eyes.  Children  grow  taciturn,  routine  becomes  irksome,  there  is 
an  assertion  of  independence  and  a  conspicuous  lack  of  concen- 
tration.    These    tendencies   are   emphasized    in   this   period   of 
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transition.  Children  whose  parents  are  not  of  the  professional 
classes  protest  at  this  point  against  continuing  at  school.  They 
are  restless  for  the  start  in  the  raw.  They  count  as  lost  the  time 
spent  in  studies  that  seem  not  to  have  direct  application  to  the 
line  of  work  they  may  have  in  mind.  If  parents  stopj)ed  school 
at  the  grammar  grade,  the  child  is  usually  contented  with  one 
grade  higher,  to  say  the  least,  so  that  in  this  particular  it  re- 
quires, as  a  rule,  some  auxiliary  pressure  to  get  the  stream  to 
rise  higher  than  its  source.  Tt  is  observed,  too,  that  when  chil- 
dren are  in  this  crucial  period,  the  family  organization  lacks 
adhesive  force.  Parental  protection  is  too  often  regarded  as  a 
gratuity  and  in  most  homes  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  obedi- 
ence. Here,  to  quote  Dr.  Hall  again,  youth  u  attempts  to  carry 
out  every  impulse,  loves  nothing  more  than  abandon,  and  hates 
nothing  so  much  as  restraint."  Tt  is  the  age  when  instinctive  and 
hereditary  influences  are  beginning  to  tell,  when  slang  and  stereo- 
typed phrases  and  gestures  are  used,  and  when  pernicious  prac- 
tices, seemingly  spontaneous,  are  particularly  prevalent. 

This,  then,  is  the  marvelous  change  that  comes  over  the  aver- 
age normal  youth  in  transit  from  infancy  to  the  borderland  of 
young  manhood.  He  is  met  with  surprises  and  attacks  at  every 
turn.  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  hazing  him.  She  pulls  this 
member  without  reference  to  that ;  she  devotes  every  effort,  for  a 
time,  to  adding  to  one's  stature — then  abandons  activity  in  that 
direction  and  concentrates  on  one's  breadth.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  symmetrical  treatment,  apparently  no  continuity  of  policy,  ntf 
explanation  of  the  reason  for  alternate  rests  and  rushes.  We 
know  that  young  trees,  when  blown  by  strong  winds,  put  out  new 
roots  as  braces  that  they  may  resist,  when  mature,  the  fiercest 
storms,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  theory,  not  discredited,  for  dis- 
proportionate development  in  childhood. 

In  addition  to  Nature's  handicap,  the  child  must  reckon  with 
heredity.  Parental  incapacity,  indolence,  immorality,  intemper- 
ance and  criminality  enter  to  embarrass  the  offspring.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Smith  does  not  accept  the  theory  of  impoverished  or  crim- 
inal heredity.  "  The  baby  can  no  more  be  bora  fore-dioomed  to  a 
life  of  crime,"  he  says,  "  than  it  can  be  born  wearing  a  dress 
suit."  Dr.  Meyers  also  protests  against  frequent  acceptance  of 
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hereditary'  tendencies  or  fatalism.  He  would  "  distinguish 
sharply  between  forms  due  to  constitutional  inferiority  and  poor 
endowment  and  those  due  to  adolescence  itself  and  its  dishar- 
monies of  thought,  habits  and  interest."  Nevertheless  a  per- 
centage of  youthful  error  seems  to  be  the  sin  of  the  parents  that 
is  being  visited  upon  the  children.  If  we  analyze  the  offenses 
committed  by  those  in  the  prepubeecent  period,  we  discover  a 
considerable  number  apparently  chargeable  to  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  children  and  a  proportion,  vastly  greater, 
in  which  the  impelling  force  may  be  traced  far  back  into  the 
human  family.  At  the  last  federal  <*ensus  there  were,  roughly, 
seven  thousand  rhildren  under  sixteen  in  reformatory  institu- 
tions, charged  with  truancy,  vagrancy,  incorrigibility,  assault 
and  disregard  of  proi)erty.  The  specific  act,  in  most  cases,  classi- 
fied as  ungovernable  and  incorrigible,  was  absence  from  home 
over  night  or  for  several  nights.  This  roving  trait  was  resjKmsi- 
ble  for  all  juvenile  vagrancy  and  almost  all  truancy.  Morrison 
classified  all  these  as  nomadic  and  estimates  that  one-half  of  the 
children  sent  to  corrective  institutions  at  this  age  are  for  offenses 
that  are  a  reversion  to  the  nomadic  life.  One  authority  asserts 
that  the  passion  to  swim  greatly  tends  toward  truancy.  Most 
boys  have  longings  for  the  sea.  Garfield,  at  this  age,  resolved 
upon  a  sailor's  life.  A  desire  for  a  stimulant  in  the  form  of 
excitement  is  not  unusual.  For  many  years  I  observed  an  in- 
fant incendiary  whose  first  public  offense  was  committed  at  the 
age  of  seven  and  was  repeated  at  nine  and  eleven,  at  which 
ages  he  was  discharged  from  and  returned  to  an  institution. 
He  was  not  an  imbecile  nor  a  defective;  his  acts  seemed  not  to 
be  volitional  but  to  be  mere  rudimentary  impulses.  The  run  of 
the  fire  department  and  the  spectacular  effects  of  the  flames 
seemed  necessary  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  excitement.  The 
trail  of  the  serpent  is  in  many  of  these  lives  and  we  can  not 
deny  the  theory  of  inborn  appetites  and  aptitudes.  Dr.  Holmes 
builded  on  fact  when  he  constructed  the  biography  of  Elsie  Ven- 
ner.  There  are  many  later  editions  of  that  life  and  numerous 
replicas  of  Tess,  the  undesired. 

While  heredity  and  physical  conditions  assert  themselves  im- 
jieriously.  one's  surroundings  play  a  very  prominent  part.     The 
52 
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moral  standard  usually  recognized  is  the  custom  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  one  lives.  The  environment  is  reflected  in  the  life 
of  the  child  at  adolescence.  If  there  are  no  favoring  conditions 
in  it  if  there  is  nothing  to  develop  a  moral  nurture,  then  there  is 
nothing  to  which  the  hereditary  tendencies  may  be  subordinated. 
But  the  influences  are  rarely  negative,  and  as  the  child  at  this 
age  is  plastic  to  everything,  he  degenerates  rapidly  if  his  play- 
ground is  fenced  in  by  drink  and  debauchery,  if  he  hears  filthy 
stories,  sees  vile  books  and  pictures  and  degrading  plays.  The 
stress  of  the  city  streets,  irregular  habits,  late  hours,  observa- 
tions of  evil,  and  perverted  appetites  render  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment in  each  case  difficult. 

Jt  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  children  ott'eud  against  pub- 
lic welfare  in  such  manner  as  to  violate  human  law.  It  is  remark- 
able that  more  do  not.  We  have  seen  that  they  must  battle  with 
congenital  instability,  with  perplexing  physical  readjustments 
and  an  environment  that  is  rarely  helpful.  For  them  the  world 
Is  full  of  half  understood  things.  Are  they  ever  criminal,  in  the 
moral  sense  of  the  word?  Certainly  not.  Mental  responsibility 
comes  long  before  moral  responsibility.  Moral  responsibility 
does  not  begin  until  a  child  is  old  enough  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong  and  even  then  the  power  to  do  right  may  not  be 
supplied.  The  fact  that  the  child  has  not  the  power  of  reflection 
is  to  be  cited  in  mitigation.  In  England  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  sixteen.  In  Austria,  a  child  under  fourteen  cannot  receive  pub- 
lic punishment  except  in  extreme  cases.  In  Germany,  legal 
responsibility  is  made  conditional  for  those  between  twelve  and 
eighteen.  One  authority  observes  that  children  at  this  age  "  go 
'  wool  gathering '  and  should  be  admitted  to  be  legally  irresponsi- 
ble because  every  act  proves  an  alibi  for  attention.'* 

The  guilt  of  the  child  has  not  been  in  question.  Ordinarily  the 
recital  of  cause  and  effect  suggests  the  cure,  but  so  long  as  the 
world  teems  with  licensed  vice,  the  causal  factors  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency will  remain  beyond  our  reach.  Society  seems  utterly 
incapable  of  establishing  an  effective  moral  quarantine.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  children's  court  is  a  preventive  agency.  We 
are  satisfied  that  it  makes  some  lives  better  and  none  worse. 
The   child    gets   careful    individual    consideration    and    humane 
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treatment.  He  may  be  checked  in  an  unfortunate  career  and 
eared  to  society,  but  the  very  existence  of  this  court  presupposes 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  stream  of  juvenile  criminality 
did  not  have  its  source  in  the  public  courts  even  in  the  old  days. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  these  courts  increased  the  pollu- 
tion, but  they  were  never  the  primary  springs. 

The  probation  system  and  the  children's  courts  make  possible 
a  wiser  discrimination  in  dealing  with  the  hapless  chaps,  but  when 
and  how  will  it  be  jwssible  for  the  State  to  go  to  the  real  source 
of  juvenile  delinquency?  How  are  those  who  are  serving  man- 
hood's apprenticeship  to  be  taught  to  avoid  the  court,  to  defy 
their  besetting  sins,  to  direct  the  new  powers  and  to  arouse  new 
ambitions?  If  we  do  not  aid  in  this  direction,  youthful  folly 
becomes  habit.  Even  though  the  child  may  not  be  morally,  legally 
or  physically  responsible,  if  we  i>ermit  the  repetition  of  minor 
offenses  and  do  not  intervene  to  counteract  demoralizing  influ- 
ences, the  product  must  later  be  made  over  in  a  reformatory. 
The  boy  imitates  not  only  others,  but  himself.  If  he  does  a  thing 
in  a  given  way  several  times  it  is  hard  for  him  to  do  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  If  this  way  has  been  the  wrong  way,  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate. If  proper  direction  has  been  given  or  the  child  has 
chosen  the  right  way,  it  will  mean  that  what  the  child  has  gained 
will  be  absolutely  secured  to  it.  Fixity  of  right  habits  is  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  situation.  The  repetition  of  minor  acts  holds  and 
controls  us  as  the  threads  bound  and  held  down  the  giant.  So 
strongly  convinced  of  this  fact  was  Aristotle  that  he  defined 
virtue  as  the  habit  of  right-doing.  The  cause  of  commitment  in 
young  offenders  is  not  so  important  as  the  motive  and  the  habit 
of  thought.  The  cause  of  the  causes  is  all  important.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  almost  all  boys  catch  "  bad  habits  "  from 
their  companions.  Nothing  seems  more  contagious,  and  knowing 
that  companionship  is  essential  and  that  it  exerts  an  incalcu- 
lable influence,  our  very  best  duty  is  to  control  environment.  The 
problem  would  be  half  solved  if  society  were  to  purge  the  eity 
of  its  dens  of  iniquity.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  practical  sug- 
gestion, however. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  wise  enough  before  very  long  to  extend 
the  functions  of  our  schools  go  that  we  shall  have  adequate  and 
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compulsory  and  universal  medical  examinations.  Of  the  last 
.one  hundred  street  children  received  in  a  New  York  institution 
for  the  neglected  and  delinquent  classes,  ninety-four  had  badly 
defective  teeth.  Bad  teeth  cause  fermentation.  The  food  is  not 
properly  ground  and  imposes  a  burden  on  the  organs  of  digestion. 
It  iinjjairs  nutrition  and  retards  growth.  Medical  examiners 
would  discover  the  dangerous  percentage  of  contagious  eye  dis- 
eases. With  the  use  of  X-rays  they  would  find  the  numerous 
cases  of  curvature  of  the  spine.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  Syra- 
cuse Conference  that  in  an  orphanage  near  New  York  City,  the 
X-rays  brought  to  light  the  astounding  fact  that  fully  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  required  treatment  for  spinal  curvature. 
This  treatment  is  given  in  the  gymnasium  and  relieves  the  unbal- 
anced pressure.  A  medical  staff  would  correct  bad  habitual  atti- 
tudes, weaknesses  and  many  subnormalities.  There  are  many 
cases  of  temporary  retardation  or  arrested  growth  that  require 
greater  patience  than  a  layman  is  apt  to  display.  Hrdlicka's 
investigations  established  the  bad  effects,  on  the  body  and  mind, 
of  imperfect  nutrition  which  is  held  responsible  for  much  of  pre- 
cocious transgression.  Medical  attendants  would  see  moral  dan 
ger  signals  that  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed  and  if  they,  had  the 
confidence  of  the  boys  who  are  longing  for  wise  counsel,  could 
do  a  large  work  in  fighting  the  scourge  of  our  race,  which,  un- 
restrained, is  so  harmful  to  strength  and  purity.  Such  attaches 
would  advocate  and  promote  play  under  proper  directions. 

Leaving  heredity  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment,  all 
criminality  is  due  to  causes  that  may  be  defied  and  prevented. 
Constant  care  of,  and  intelligent  interest  in,  youth  in  the  forma- 
tive period,  rational  treatment  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
backward,  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  cleanliness,  and  judicious 
direction  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  companions,  would  work  a 
revolution.  Supplement  this  by  a  course  that  will  generate  and 
direct  self-respect  and  self-mastery,  and  the  result  will  be  an 
improvement  in  the  moral  health  of  youth  that  will  l>e  reflected 
in  the  moral  health  of  the  State. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Judge,  Children's  Court,  Brooklyn: 
When  I  received  the  telephone  message  from  Dr.  Barrows,  asking 
me  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read, 
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I  had  anticipated  that  a  copy  of  the  pai>er  would  be  sent  to  me 
so  that  I  might  aee  the  particular  phase  of  the  subject  that  would 
be  presented  to  you,  but,  that  not  coming  to  hand,  I  am  thrown 
back  on  the  body  of  the  telephone  message,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  I  would  be  expected  to  speak  on  '*  Criminality  in  Chil- 
dren ;  Some  Preventive  Measures." 

J  do  not  like  the  term  "  criminal  children,"  because  as  viewed 
generally  by  the  law,  my  opinion  is  that  there  are  no  "  criminal 
children/7  as  very  few  of  them  have  what  we  understand  as  crim- 
inal propensities.  After  an  experience  extending  over  some 
twenty-live  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  brought  more 
4ir  less  in  contact  with  many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  charged  with  various  shortcomings,  my  opinion  is  as 
stated.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
children  who  are  taken  each  year  by  the  police,  by  their  parents 
or  others,  to  the  children's  courts  in  our  city,  but  my  impression  is 
that  in  many  cases  this  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  discouraged.  In  a  great  cosmopolitan  city  like 
Greater  New  York,  with  its  polyglot  population  gathered  within 
its  walls,  so  often  only  recently  come  from  far-distant  lands, 
i here  can  be  no  wonder  that  children  crowded  in  the  streets  that 
are  already  filled  with  business  vehicles  and  business  people,  will 
do  something  that  will  be  contrary  either  to  the  law  or  to  the 
ordinances.  I  have  often  thought,  as  I  saw  the  policeman  walk- 
ing his  post  in  such  places,  how  much  forbearance,  how  much 
intelligence  really  should  l>e  possessed  by  these  public  officers,  in 
knowing  when  to  gfieak  or  to  act,  and  what  action  to  take. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing,  and  I  would  like  to  recommend  it 
to  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  inclination,  to  make  a  study 
from  the  statistics  and  records,  to  ascertain  if,  in  the  Greater 
City,  juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  increase  or  the  decrease.  The 
slight  inquiry  I  have  been  able  to  make  points  to  a  considerable 
decrease,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that 
such  is  the  case.  I.  feel,  still  further,  that  if  we  had  any  other 
condition  of  affairs  here,  it  would  be  a  serious  criticism  on  those 
many  persons  who  have  given  up  their  lives  to  the  study  and 
reclamation  of  child  life. 
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Now,  as  to  preventive  measures,  it  seems  to  me  that,  primarily, 
the  cause  of  delinquent  children  is  delinquent  parentage.  Let  me 
instance  a  few  examples.  A  rough  man,  careless  as  to  the  lan- 
guage he  uses  at  home,  carries  on  his  conversation,  interspersing 
it  with  profane,  rough  and  indelicate  language.  This  is  in  the 
presence  not  only  of  his  wife,  but  of  his  growing  children.  The 
child  looks  to  the  parent,  the  only  one  who  stands  in  authority 
over  him,  for  his  example;  he  learns  his  habits  and  his  language 
from  his  parents.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  epithets  ap- 
plied by  just  these  children  to  each  other  and  to  the  neighbors,  or 
to  any  one  that  they  think  has  offended  them,  should  be  of  the 
same  character  as  the  language  they  have  heard  at  home?  Fre- 
quently, in  the  children's  court,  boys  and.  girls  are  brought  before 
the  court,  charged  with  using  bad  language  to  their  elders,  to  the 
police  or  even  to  their  own  parents,  and  the  court  is  called  upon 
to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  the  child  who  has  copied  his  parents, 
and  who,  I  am  satisfied,  believed  that  he  was  doing  nothing  more 
than  he  was  privileged  to  do  when  he  violated  the  law. 

Again,  the  child  hears  the  parent  recount  a  story  of  having 
obtained  something  through  an  improper  channel,  by  some  sharp 
practice  or  by  some  dishonest  act  or  action.  The  child  does  like- 
wise. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  boy,  under  such  circumstances, 
feels  that  the  only  reason  he  is  arrested  is  that  he  has  violated 
the  "Eleventh  Commandment,"  that  is,  not  that  he  has  taken 
something  that  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  that  his  great  fault 
was  that  he  was  caught? 

Another  instance, — the  father  of  the  family  comes  home  and 
dilates  upon  the  good  luck  he  had  the  night  before  in  playing 
a  game  of  pinochle  or  of  poker,  or  the  mother  tells  of  the  excit- 
ing time  she  had  at  Mrs.  fto-and-so's,  playing  bridge,  and  they 
show  how  bright  or  how  commendable  their  action  was,  by  show- 
ing that  they  had  won  some  amount  of  money.  The  child,  in 
his  street  games,  plays  4<  craps."  If  proper  for  the  parent,  why 
improper  for  the  child1?  If  to  win  money  at  any  game  of  chance 
is  commendable,  or,  if  you  like,  is  innocent  for  the  parent,  why  is 
it  otherwise  for  the  child? 

On  the  other  hand  (and  a  discussion  of  this  kind  permits  one 
only  to  touch  upon  the  points  for  thought,  which  is  my  excuse  for 
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not  enlarging  ujnm  any  of  the  subjects  I  have  presented),  the 
children  must  be  ready  for  school  in  the  morning;  during  sev- 
eral hours  they  are  kept  under  the  strict  discipline  of  the  school ; 
and  after  school  they  are  given  the  privileges  of  the  street.  In 
many  instances  what  they  do  and  where  they  go,  or  how  they 
spend  their  time,  is  apparently  of  no  interest  to  the  parent. 
True  it  is,  1  know,  that  the  man  and  father  is  away  at  his  busi- 
ness. True  it  is,  I  know,  that  the  mother,  with  probably  several 
other  small  children  and  her  household  duties  to  attend  to,  has 
her  hands  more  than  full,  to  look  after  the  matters  of  the  home, 
and,  consequently,  the  growing  boy  is  given  less  attention  than 
he  would  otherwise  get.  If  the  bad  boys  came  only  from  such 
families,  we  might  say  that  this  was  an  explanation  or  an  excuse, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  record  does  not  always  show  that  to  be 
the  case,  because  many  times  do  I  have  boys  brought  before  me 
who  are  the  only  children  in  their  respective  families. 

In  many  cases  parents  forget  that  their  duties  remain  toward 
their  children  after  night-fall,  and  whether  a  boy  is  at  home  or  in 
the  street,  or  what  time  he  arrives  home,  is  a  matter  apparently 
of  no  concern  to  the  parent,  who  feels  that  he  also  must  have 
his  recreation  and  that  in  the  evening.  The  result  is  that  large 
numbers  of  boys  visit  the  cheap  theatres  of  the  city  where,  under 
a  thin  veneering  of  moral  teaching,  there  lies  that  which  leads 
many  boys  to  excesses  and  which  finally  brings  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  more  than 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  plays  given  in  our  theatres  during  the 
present  year,  to  convince  you  of  this  point  for  your  thought. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  phases  to  view,  but  only  a  little 
time  is  given  us  to  consider  them  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  make  some  suggestions  that  will  help.  I  think,  to  correct 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Either  make  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  laws  relating  to 
gambling,  and  build  up  a  public  sentiment  against  public  and 
private  gambling,  or  else  do  not  prosecute  children  for  playing 
**  craps/-  In  one  of  the  leading  newspapers,  during  the  last 
month,  there  daily  appeared  a  statement  of  the  betting  on 
whether  Mr.  Mi-Clellan,  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr.  Ivins  would  be  elected 
mayor  of  this  city,  and  the  odds  were  given.    If  a  boy  reads  the 
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newspapers  at  all,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  from  such 
information  as  he  gets  from  the  newspapers,  he  will  think  that, 
after  all,  it  is  some  blue  law  that  is  being  enforced  against  him 
when  he  is  arrested  for  playing  "  craps?" 

As  one  of  the  inducements  to  dishonesty  and  stealing  is  the 
ease  with  which  boys  "and  girls  dispose  of  stolen  property,  I 
would  suggest  the  strict  enforcement  of  and  the  exemplary  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  violate  the  law  in  regard  to  junk  dealers 
and  pawnshops  that  receive  stolen  property  from  children,  and  I 
would  recommend  that  particular  attention  be  given  by  the 
License  Bureau,  to  see  that  such  places  as  had  charges  of  this 
kind  made  against  them,  should  not  be  relicensed. 

When  children  are  arrested,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  in  any 
way  the  children  have  disobeyed  the  law  with  the  connivance, 
consent,  or  through  the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  the  parents,  why- 
should  not  the  parents  be  held  accountable  for  the  child's  wrong- 
doing? If  the  child  was  neglected  or  abused  in  any  other  way, 
or  even  if  it  was  in  destitute  circumstances,  the  parent  would  be 
compelled  to  support  and  care  for  it.  Why  should  he  not  then  if, 
through  the  parent's  instrumentality,  the  child  has  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  criminal  law? 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  more  children  are  brought  to  the 
children's  court  during  the  vacation  season  of  the  public  schools 
than  at  other  times.  It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  children 
who  are  brought  before  the  children's  court  are  more  largely  those 
who  do  not  attend  any  school  than  any  others.  Consequently,  I 
would  suggest  for  consideration,  whether  more  attention  should 
not  be  paid  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 
and  also  whether  the  school  vacation  should  not  be  very  much 
curtailed  or  done  away  with  entirely.  I  would  not  favor  keep- 
ing the  over-worked  teachers  constantly  engaged  at  their  work, 
but  I  would  suggest  for  consideration  the  advisability  of  giving 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  their  vacations  at  various 
times  during  the  year,  so  that  the  schools  themselves  could  be 
kept  open  during  the  whole  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  the 
main  fault  is  with  the  parent,  our  greatest  effort  to  prevent  juve- 
nile delinquency  should  be  along  the  line  of  drawing  the  atten- 
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tion  of  parents  to  their  responsibility.  I  would  not  close  without 
saying  that  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  most  excellent  par- 
ents, good,  kind.  Christian,  interested  people,  who  have  children 
brought  befoi-e  the  children's  court.  Of  course  these  parents  are 
the  exception  lo  the  rule.  And  1  would  not  for  a  moment  have 
the  idea  go  out  that  I  did  not.  think  of  and  consider  the  unfortu- 
nate widow,  wilh  several  children  to  care  for  and  her  own  and 
their  living  to  make,  and  the  man  whose  wife  has  died  and  left 
him  with  .several  children  lo  be  both  father  and  mother  to,  and 
the  many  other  cases  where  the  parent's  care  and  love  has  been 
all  that  it  can  be,  and  still  the  unfortunate  boy  so  misunderstands 
his  duties  that  he  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  In  these 
cases,  also,  we  must  give  great  consideration,  but  it  seems  to  me 
to-day  that  the  great  cailse  needing  correction,  is  that  of  delin- 
quent parents. 

A  Mkmbkr:  I  wish  lo  take  exception  to  one  thing  in  Judge 
Wilkin's  paper,  the  abolition  of  the  vacation  period.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  man  in  the  fable  who  seeing  a  fly  on  his  friend's 
head  tried  to  strike  it  ofl'  with  an  axe. 

Many  children  who  are  not  able  to  go  into  the  country  during 
the  vacation  period,  are  by  the  opening  of  the  school  playgrounds 
and  parks,  given  opportunities  for  enjoyment  that  otherwise  they 
would  never  have  had. 

As  Judge  Wilkin  has  said,  for  only  a  few  hours  each  day  the 
teachers  are  itssponsible  for  a  boy  or  girl,  then  the  responsibility 
of  the  parents  of  the  child  begins.  And  how  often  is  this  entirely 
forgotten;  the  parents  of  the  child  do  not  know  where  he  is, 
or  under  what  influences  he  may  be  brought.  Again  as  Judge 
Wilkin  has  said,  the  teaching  of  the  boy  at  home  is  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  find  something  of  value.  It  may  be  that  he  finds  that  a 
piece  of  brass  can  be  marketed  at  a  certain  store  for  a  certain 
value,  and  he  finds  a  piece  of  brass  before  the  latch  of  the  front 
door,  and  then,  perhaps,  for  a  few  moments  he  devotes  himself 
to  burglar  work.  From  this  he  goes  on  until  the  entire  year 
is  devoted  to  that  vocation. 
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SIXTH  SESSION. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Sovember  16,   1905. 
President  Bijur:  We  will  now  hear  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Betterment,  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Betterment. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  discuss  with  you  any  of  the 
questions  properly  coming  before  such  a  conference  as  this,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  men  and  women  imbued  with  the  unselfish  ambi- 
tion of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  needy  and  suffering. 

The  experience  of  those  of  us  who  have  been  long  engaged  in 
philanthropic  effort  is  such  that  of  necessity  we  have  become 
practically  familiar  with  the  various  forms  of  human  want  and 
of  human  effort  to  relieve  it. 

It  is  no  trite  thing  for  me  to  say  that  the  philanthropic  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  great  function  needing  neither 
apology  nor  defence.  As  society  has  formed  and  its  govern- 
ment has  developed,  experience  has  taught  us  more  and  more  that 
what  is  covered  by  the  word  charities  is  primary  or  funda- 
mental. 

All  thinking  men,  philanthropists  and  legislators,  are  now  hav- 
ing the  thought  driven  home  to  their  hearts  and  consciences  that 
the  first  work  of  society  is  the  protection  of  itself  in  the  mass  by 
the  appropriate  care  of  the  weaker  individual.  • 

As  an  illustration  of  the  basic  character  of  the -purposes  under- 
lying this  Conference  1  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  the  city  of  London,  which  is  the  great 
civic  function  of  that  ancient  municipality,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  without  announcement  and  amidst  a  silence  as  im- 
pressive as  profound,  astonished  the  assembly  as  he  presented 
the  very  subject  we  are  discussing  now.  And  this  was  only  last 
week. 

The  Guild  Hall  was  garnished  in  the  splendors  of  its  state 
trappings.  The  royal  golden  service  of  the  city  of  London  bur- 
dened the  board.  There  was  present  a  great  and  distinguished 
company  magnificently  appareled.     It  was  time  for  cheer  and 
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wit  and  merriment.  But  Lord  Balfour,  the  Premier,  appealed 
to  the*splendid  throng  on  l>ehalf  of  the  unemployed  poor  and  the 
misery  abounding  in  all  London  from  their  lack  of  work,  and 
he  dwelt  upon  the  economic  problem,  how  to  lighten  present  want 
without  increasing  the  burden  of  suffering  in  the  future. 

I  quote  from  the  press  despatch  in  the  "  Sun: ,? 

"At  the  conclusion  of  his  careful,  sympathetic  statement  he 
told  his  audience  that  it  was  their  duty  to  help.  Oe  referred  to 
the  bill  the  government  recently  passed  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployed, which,  he  said,  was  based  upon  a  careful  system  of  select- 
ing deserving  cases  and  avoiding  the  abuse  of  charity.  He  urged 
every  man  and  woman  present  to  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  see  that 
adequate  assistance  is  given  through  the  channel  of  the  new  law 
to  those  who  by  timely  help  may  be  prevented  from  joining  the 
helpless  and  hopeless  class,  which  is  a  burden  on  the  community 
and  a  disgrace  to  civilization.-* 

Thus  you  see  that  the  subject  we  are  now  considering  and 
which  will  claim  the  attention  of  this  Conference  is  the  same  as 
that  receiving  the  attention  of  thinking  men  and  legislators  every- 
where, and  it  is  well  for  us  that  we  are  reading  rightly  these 
questions  of  the  hour. 

The  formation  of  the  committee  on  "  Social  Betterment ?*  was 
apparently  brought  about  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  State  Conference  to  have  one  committee  which  might  in- 
clude within  its  scoj>e  any  subject  or  subjects  not  discussed  by 
the  other  committees. 

But  after  all,  every  subject  brought  up  at  this  Conference  is 
related  and  has  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  social  betterment 
problems.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  comtaittee 
to  single  out  some  of  the  subjects  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
urgent  and  the  importance  of  which  may  not  have  been  fully 
appreciated. 

The  Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  Needy  Families  in  their 
Homes  has  very  properly  discussed  all  questions  relating  to  that 
subject;  while  our  committee  may  suggest  the  consideration  of 
such  features  of  charity  work  as  affect  the  various  members  of 
the  family  in)  their  relation  to  society ;  and  the  study  and  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  individuals  who  are  not  fortunate  enough ' 
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to  have  family  connections,  and  for  whom  agencies  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  will  have  to  be  created. 

With  regard  to  the  means  needed  to  meet  the  requirement**  of 
these  individuals  who  are  members  of  families  possessing  homes, 
there  is  a  large  field  for  observation.  This  question  offer*;  two 
phases ;  the  one  as  to  what  we  should  do  for  the  members  of  the 
family  outside  of  home  in  order  to  improve  their  condition  and 
thus  make*  the  family  self-sustaining;  the  other  as  to  what  we 
should  try  to  d^to  remove  conditions  which,  while  good  in  them- 
selves, tend  to  weaken  the  family  and  eventually  lead  to  its 
disruption. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  individual  who  lacks  family  connec- 
tion, the  matter  is  more  simple,  since  any  consideration  except 
that  relating  to  his  present  necessity  is  unnecessary. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  cases  under  consideration  affecting 
home  life,  we  have  presented  the  problem  as  to  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  maintain  social  institutions  outside  of  the  family  for 
the  development  of  character;  say  for  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment, and  for  support  and  sustenance,  when  the  same  effort  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  same  individuals  in  their  homes 
might  have  created  better  results,  of  a  more  lasting  character 
and  more  wide-spread  influence,  because  all  of  the  members  of 
the  family  would  thus  benefit  by  the  work  done  to  uplift  the 
home. 

This  question  will  bring  before  us  many  others  as  sub-divisions 
of  the  main  subject.  We  have  social  works  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  people  of  this  class,  such  as  settlements,  clubs  and  night 
schools  for  working  boys  and  girls,  day  nurseries,  visiting  nurses, 
employment  bureaus,  etc.,  etc.  Regarding  each  of  these  we  might 
very  well  ask  the  question :  "  How  much  of  our  work  should  be 
d*one  in  the  home  and  how  much  in  the  special  institutions  under 
these  several  headings?'' 

In  the  treatment  of  the  individual  and  his  necessities,  about 
the  only  questions  that  arise  an1  those  concerning  present  or 
immediate  want,  lack  of  employment,  illness,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  very  young  or  old,  institutional  care.  This  field  while  offer- 
ing unlimited  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  charitable 
impulse  and  labor,  requires  no  less  study  than  the  complex  one 
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affecting  the  home  life,  but  all  these  problem*  require  intelligent 
treatment  in  order  to  make  the  work  done  effective. 

The  committee  has  arranged  for  the  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  a  paper  upon  settlement  work,  by  those  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  this  form  of  effort,  and  who  will  no  doubt 
present  the  subject  to  you  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its  possibili- 
ties for  good  as  also  the  evils  of  misdirected  effort. 

We  have  also  arranged  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  a 
paper  upon  u  Some  Conditions  Affecting  the  Homes  of  the  Poor." 
This  is  a  timely  theme.  Some  of  our  poor  live  under  conditions 
no  longer  tolerable,  and  these  must  be  changed.  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  subject  is  of  prime  importance. 

We  feel  that  our  programme  as  outlined  will  offer  you  ample 
means  of  arriving  at  true  conclusions  as  to  how  far  we  should 
carry  on  the  work  of  aiding  the  individual  members  of  families 
outside  of  their  home  environment  and  what  useful  measures  may 
he  adopted  for  properly  caring  for  individuals  lacking  home 
connections. 

In  the  large  amount  of  correspondence  received  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Betterment,  the  dominant  idea  was  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  home  and  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  this  work  and  the  one  most 
certain  of  results  was  the  visiting  of  the  poor  in  their  homes. 
The  friendly  visit,  the  kindly  word  of  encouragement  and  the 
tactfulness  so  necessary  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  poor 
in  their  many  battles  with  adversity,  have  resulted  in  building 
up  the  courage  and  hopes  of  those  who  have  reached  the  point 
of  despair. 

The  day  nurseries  have  been  given  a  large  place  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  home  which  appeals  more  favorably  each  day  to 
those  who  work  among  the  poor.  The  mother  suddenly  bereft  of 
the  support  of  her  family  by  the  death  of  her  husband  and  with 
a  number  of  children  depending  upon  her,  with  a  devotion  to 
her  family  which  dreads  the  thought  of  separation,  is  often 
obliged  to  break  up  her  home  because  of  the  lack  of  a  day  nursery 
in  the  neighborhood. 

All  these  suggestions  of  our  correspondents  you  discover  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  home  and  its  maintenance.  Nor  is  any 
new  thought  or  method  offered. 
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Now  at  our  conventions  for  many  years  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  the  home  and  keeping  all  those  who  are  identi- 
fied with  it  has  been  threshed  out  so  that  it  would  seem  there  is 
nothing  left  to  be  done  or  said  on  the  subject,  and  yet  the  break- 
ing up  of  homes  continues.  And  who  shall  say  that  there  is  not 
a  spirit  abroad  suggesting  to  many  people  that  they  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  home  life? 

It  is  idle  indeed  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  round  of  subjects 
year  after  year  and  return  again  to  a  fresh  discussion  of  the 
same  themes  with  the  consciousness  that  nothing  by  way  of  prog- 
ress is  discernible. 

Perhaps  it  were  well  for  us  now  to  devote  some  attention  to 
the  development  of  institutional  affairs  and  discover  what  there 
remains  for  betterment. 

We  have  succeeded  in  developing  our  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions for  dependents  to  a  commendable  degree.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  its  admirable  supervision  has  produced 
excellent  results.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  can  round  out  our 
maintenance  and  watch-care  by  following  this  class  out  into  an 
established  position  in  life? 

Very  good  results  have  come  from  the  opening  of  such  institu- 
tions as  St.  Philip's  Home  and  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Indus- 
trious Boys  where  young  working  boys  graduating  from  our 
institutions  have  been  provided  for  and  safeguarded  until  such 
time  as  they  were  strong  enough  to  be  intrusted  to  make  way  for 
themselves. 

The  very  same  kind  of  idea  has  been  earned  out  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  on  the  Kensico  Farm,  adding  that  in  this  insti- 
tution they  have  done  much  toward  instructing  youth  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  There  is  an 
immense  field  for  development  here  and  one  that  should  be  very 
earnestly  considered. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  work  along  similar  lines  should  be 
done  for  dependent  girls  leaving  our  institutions,  both  by  way  of 
providing  homes  in  the  city  for  the  unguarded  and  by  way  also 
of  continuing  their  teaching  in  various  trades  as  well  as  horti- 
culture, and  so  providing  the  means  for  an  honorable  livelihood, 
and  then,  as  with  the  boys,  providing  homes  where  they  will  find 
protection  and  watch-care  as  long  as  needed. 
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These  are  indeed  large  problems  and  the  vision  holds  so  much 
as  one  surveys  the  field  of  what  there  yet  remains  to  do,  it  seems 
as  if  little  has  been  done. 

I  must  leave,  however,  the  cataloguing  of  such  subjects  as  I 
have  mentioned  and  the  great  welfare  work  carried  on  by  busi- 
ness establishments  for  later  discussion  or  some  other  occasion. 

May  I  not  say,  before  calling  for  the  papers,  that  I  am  with 
you  all,  in  heart  and  effort,  *'  to  strengthen  the  things  that  re- 
main," and  to  press  along  any  new  line  of  effort  which  offers 
only  so  much  as  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  if  by  so  doing  we  can 
bring  in  the  betterment  for  humanity  for  which  we  strive  and 
pray. 

President  Bijuk:  The  next  on  the  programme  is  a  pajier  by 
Mrs.  Melvin  P.  Porter  of  Neighborhood  House,  Buffalo,  entitled 
"The  Settlement  Movement — Tts  Purposes,  Benefits  and  Defects." 

The  Social  Settlement — Its  Purposes,  Benefits  ani» 

Defects. 

After  a  trial  of  nearly  twenty  years  during  which  the  social 
settlement  has  developed  in  this  country  from  a  faltering  experi- 
ment to  an  established  necessity  in  city  life,  it  would  seem  almost 
needless  to  discuss  its  purposes  or  its  benefits.  Miss  Addams,  Mr. 
Woods,  and  many  other  leaders  of  the  movement  have  set  forth 
its  aims  and  scope  in  admirable  manner.  But  lest  there  may  be 
some  of  us  younger  workers  who  are  so  absorbed  with  the  duties 
of  the  moment  that  we  forget  to  look  beyond  our  own  field,  let  us 
consider  at  the  risk  of  repetition  some  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples. 

To  catch  the  real  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  settlement  move- 
ment it  would  be  well  for  us  to  come  into  touch  with  that  master 
spirit  who  so  strikingly  both  saw  the  vision  and  embodied  its 
teaching  in  his  own  life- -Arnold  Toynbee.  Full  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  a  university  training  begets,  possessed  of  wealth  and 
power,  he  went  to  live  and  work  in  the  Whitechapel  district  of 
Ivondon  in  order  that  he  might  share  his  opportunities  with  those 
who  had  none  of  the  riches  of  life. 

In  America  we  take  particular  pride  in  our  democratic  form 
of  government.     We  proclaim  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  to 
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all;  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  a  democracy  based  largely  on  the  ballot  without  the 
solidarity  and  unity  of  the  masses  back  of  it  is  an  unstable 
government.  The  settlement  attempts  to  build  up  the  social  or- 
ganism of  our  large  cities  by  bringing  to  bear  on  its  neglected 
parts  the  iniluence  of  personal  touch  and  education.  The  spe- 
cialization of  all  sorts  of  industries  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  man  with  the  fine  home  and  large  bank  account  on  one  side 
of  the  city  to  say  it  matters  not  to  him  how  the  people  on  the 
other  side  live.  Let  there  be  a  strike  among  the  plumbers,  the 
electricians,  the  cab-drivers,  or  let  there  be  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  the  community  from  which  a  large  number  of  laundresses 
and  day-workers  come  and  how  suddenly  we  are  brought  to  see 
that  we  are  all  one  social  body  after  all  and  that  no  man  liveth 
or  can  live  unto  himself. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  has  been  the  creed  of  nations  for  cen- 
turies. The  social  settlement  has  forced  thoughtful  people  to  see 
that  a  creed  which  hold's  God  as  Father  must  of  necessity  recog- 
nize man  as  brother.  The  settlement  movement  has  helped  to 
interpret  religion  in  terms  of  life  and  has  thereby  quickened  and 
vitalized  it. 

The  problems  of  the  great  American  cities  are  fast  becoming 
colossal.  We  are  confronted  not  only  by  all  the  questions  which 
arise  when  a  great  mass  of  people  group  themselves  in  a  small 
area,  bu  by  the  even  more  difficult  ones  of  racial  difference.  Con- 
sider the  task  of  promoting  common  interest  and  a  common  aim 
in  a  district  inhabited  by  many  nationalities. 

One  who  has  not  entered  into  the  lives  and  surroundings  of  the 
laboring  people,  who  has  not  breathed  the  same  smoky  air,  looked 
out  upon  the  same  dull  and  monotonous  buildings,  endured  some 
of  the  inconveniences  of  cramped  quarters,  lack  of  bathing  facili- 
ties, insufficient  fuel  and  light  and  poorly  cooked  food,  cannot 
well  and  wisely  recommend  plans  for  betterment.  Much  of  the 
cant  and  many  of  the  fine  spun  theories  of  social  workers  are  dis- 
sipated when  they  come  to  know  life  as  it  really  is.  Coming  to  a 
girl's  club  direct  from  college,  I  was  anxious  to  teach  a  class 
in  Greek  literature.  Imagine  my  disappointment  when  I  found 
that  the  girls  could  read  only  the  simplest  English  in  a  stumMiag 
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manner  and  usually  went  to  sleep  before  the  evening  was  over, 
tired  out  after  ten  hours  work  in  shop  and  factory.  Such  an 
experience  was  necessary  to  show  me  why  our  girls  and  boys  did 
not  care  more  for  books  or  literary  classes. 

The  settlement  is  almost  the  only  agency  in  many  districts 
which  by  reason  of  its  intimate  acquaintance  is  able  to  report 
what  forces  are  most  potent  in  shaping  public  opinion,  why  the 
saloon-keeper  and  ward-politician  are  able  to  exercise  so  much 
power  and  the  preachers  so  little,  why  the  struggle  between  labor 
and  capital  grows  keener  as  each  succeeding  wave  of  immigrants 
sweeps  in  to  replace  the  established  workers.  Only  one  who  has 
lived  as  a  neighbor  can  gain  an  insight  into  the  host  of  needs  of 
families  who  are  struggling  under  heavy  odds  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
living.  Such  a  one  understands  why  the  only  possible  way  of 
securing  household  equipment,  anywhere  from  a  wringer  to  a 
piano,  seems  to  be  by  the  installment  plan  of  twenrty-five  to  fifty 
cents  per  week,  he  can  appreciate  why  chops  and  steaks  are  pur- 
chased rather  than  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  which  require  long, 
careful  cooking,  when  he  realizes  that  the  housekeeper  often 
returns  from  a  day's  work  at  the  last  moment  and  with  broken 
crates  or  boxes  as  fuel  must  prepare  supper  in  a  moment's  time. 
He  knows  also  why  life  seems  little  more  than  meat  and  drink, 
rent  and  shoes,  when  he  considers  the  environment  under  which 
his  neighbors  have  lived  and  toiled  since  they  were  young  children. 

The  only  real  democracy  which  our  working  girls  can  possess 
is  the  democracy  of  dress.  We  need  not  wonder  then  that  they 
attempt  by  means  of  showy  hats  and  dresses  and  cheap  jewelry 
to  mingle  on  the  streets,  at  the  theatres  and  in  public  places  as 
equals  with  girls  of  means. 

If  asked  in  a  general  way  to  state  the  main  benefit  which  the 
settlement  confers  upon  its  neighborhood,  I  would  say,  "  It  lets 
in  the  sunlight."  It  first  and  foremost  opens  the  blinds  and 
pushes  up  the  curtains.  It  calls  upon  the  board  of  health  to  see 
that  the  dark  hallways  and  alleys  are  lighted  up  and  cleaned.  It 
teaches  both  by  example  and  precept  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
are  essential  and  necessary  to  right  living.  But  it  also  lets  in 
another  kind  of  sunlight,  which  in  turn  reacts  upon  all  around  it, 
namely,  the  sunlight  of  hope,  and  beauty  and  joy.  What  settle- 
53 
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ment  worker  has  not  experienced  th£  rare  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
eyes  brighten,  the  manners  grow  more  gentle,  the  dress  become 
more  refined  in  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  hi* 
classes?  Pleasure  and  recreation  so  necessary  to  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  every  life  are  both  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
settlement.  Sympathy,  craved  by  every  soul,  and  an  opportunity 
to  tell  one's  troubles  which  sometimes  disappear  in  the  mere  tell- 
ing are  the  touchstones  which  bring  a  settlement  near  to  human 
hearts. 

Is  there  some  one  ill  or  in  need  of  nurse  or  hospital  care,  is 
there  an  unmanageable  boy  whom  the  overtired  mother  does  not 
know  how  to  get  along  with,  is  there  a  landlord  who  persistently 
neglects  to  repair  the  plumbing  or  roof,  is  there  a  deserted  wife 
left  to  support  her  little  children,  is  there  a  boy  or  girl  hoping 
against  hope  to  carry  out  a  cherished  plan  for  a  trade  or  educa- 
tion ?  Each  and  all  turn  to  the  settlement  as  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor. This  faith  on  the  part  of  the  neighbors  that  the  settlement 
is  there  to  serve  them  is  its  most  valuable  asset.  Miss  Adcfcams 
well  expresses  it — "  One  function  of  the  settlement  to  its  neigh- 
borhood somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  big  brother  whose  mere 
presence  on  the  playground  protects  the  little  ones  from  bullies." 

The  settlement  can  and  should  be  of  great  service  in  strength- 
ening the  organized  forces  for  betterment  operating  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. It  should  cooperate  with  the  schools  by  working  with 
principals  and  teachers.  Residents  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  homes  can  furnish  valuable  information  as  to 
reasons  for  truancy,  irregularity,  and  the  poor  records  of  pupils. 
The  churches  need  the  intimate  knowledge  of  their  people  whidi 
residents  alone  possess.  The  settlement  ought  to  be  a  feeder  to 
every  Sunday  school  in  its  neighborhood.  It  ought  to  hunt  out  the 
tomes  without  religious  influence  and  seek  to  establish  some 
church  connection,  realizing  that  religion  is  the  greatest  power 
for  uplift  in  the  world.  The  health  department  in  its  efforts  to 
safeguard  the  public  health  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  informa- 
tion and  cooperation  of  residents  who  both  see  and  know  the 
real  conditions.  Every  policeman  in  a  crowded,  neglected  dis- 
trict ought  to  be  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  settlement,  the 
earnest  efforts  to  prevent  boys  from  requiring  the  strong  arm  of 
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the  law.  The  charity  organization  agents  must  find  the  districts 
in  which  the  settlements  are  located  vastly  better  equipped  for 
helping  the  needy  families.  Their  aid  is  born  of  a  neighborly 
spirit  and  helps  the  recipient  to  help  himself.  To  quote  a  worker, 
"  The  settlement  carries  no  alms  to  varnish  pauperism  but  strikes 
at  the  root  of  pauperism  by  deepening  self-respect  and  self-reli- 
ance and  stands  as  a  door  of  hope  to  the  otherwise  hopeless  in 
the  opportunities  it  gives." 

The  work  of  the  social  settlement  is  truly  twice  blessed.  "  It 
blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."  Every  college,  church 
or  club  which  undertakes  this  form  of  social  work  finds  its  own 
life  renewed  through  the  broadened  and  deepened  lives  of  its  indi- 
vidual workers.  What  more  hopeful  sign  do  we  mark  to-day  than 
the  fact  that  so  many  young  college  people  come  to  the  settlement 
and  say,  "  What  can  I  do?  I  have  been  out  of  the  world  of  life 
and  action  for  four  years  and  I  long  to  do  something  for  some- 
body else."  They  feel  that  the  settlement  affords  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  ideals  in  terms  of  life.  Mr.  Robert  Woods  says : 
"  The  university  settlements  stand  for  a  double  sense  of  urgency 
on  the  part  of  the  universities — the  necessity  of  giving  what  they 
have  in  abundance  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  what  they  need 
in  order  to  be  true  to  themselves."  Uptown  churches  are  starting 
settlements  in  the  neglected  parts  of  their  cities,  realizing  that 
their  members  will  grow  only  as  they  share  their  blessings  with 
those  less  favored. 

The  defects  of  the  social  settlement  are  not  inherent,  for  it 
started  out  with  no  fixed  programme  and  no  prescribed  methods. 

The  defects  are  rather  the  results  of  a  narrow  vision  and  of  a 
natural  tendency  to  do  things  in  the  easiest  way.  The  idea  of 
simple  neighborliness  which  has  inspired  every  real  leader  of  set- 
tlement work  is  very  apt  to  become  obscured  when  the  residents 
live  in  a  large,  institutional  looking  house  with  fine  furnishings, 
have  their  work  done  by  hired  helpers  and  in  outward  appear- 
ance seem  to  live  an  entirely  different  life  from  that  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Many  a  mother  has  replied  when  urged  to  do  some- 
thing differently,  "Oh  you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  you 
don't  have  to  do  all  your  washing  and  cooking  and  sewing,  etc." 
u  Not  money — but  yourselves,"  were  the  watchwords  with  which 
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John  Richard  Green,  Edward  Denison  and  Arnold  Toynbee 
kindled  a  new  enthusiasm  for  humanity  in  the  hearts  of  the  Eng- 
lish students.  The  keynote  of  the  movement  is  the  unselfish  serv- 
ing of  one's  fellowmen.  Oh  how  much  easier  it  is  to  hand  out  a 
check  and  say,  "Hire  someone  to  do  it,  I  am  not  fitted  for  it" 
Canon  Barnet  beautifully  expressed  this  thought,  when  in  ad- 
dressing a  little  group  of  Oxford  student®  he  said:  "  Vain  will  be 
music,  art,  higher  education,  or  even  the  gospel  unless  they  come 
clothed  in  the  life  of  the  brother  men."  Society  will  never  be 
saved  by  machine  methods  but  by  the  strong  personal  touch  of 
kindred  spirits.  Settlements  tend  to  rely  too  much  upon  con- 
trivances, gymnastic  apparatus,  phonograph  and  stereopticon  en- 
tertainments, etc.  It  is  vastly  easier  to  spend  the  evening  in  the 
gymnasium  with  a  club  of  boys  than  to  keep  them  entertained  in 
the  house,  but  the  opportunity  of  personal  influence  is  much 
greater  when  seated  quietly  in  a  little  group  than  when  engaged 
in  a  noisy  game  of  basketball.  Games,  gymnastics,  stereopticon* 
pictures,  etc.,  are  all  of  great  value,  but  they  are  only  means  to 
the  end,  not  the  end  itself.  One  of  our  club  leaders  last  winter 
noticed  that  the  most  promising  boy  in  the  club  was  fast  becoming 
addicted  to  the  cigarette  habit.  He  spoke  to  the  boy  kindly  but 
firmly,  telling  him  how  injurious  it  was  and  how  much  he  per- 
sonally disliked  it.  Four  months  later  when  this  leader  ques- 
tioned the  boy  he  replied  that  he  had  not  smoked  a  cigarette  since 
that  night  and  had  no  intention  of  ever  doing  so  again.  That  was 
the  power  of  personal  influence  and  affection  developed  through 
three  winters  of  patient  work. 

The  apparent  need  of  publishing  striking  reports  in  order  to 
draw  forth  financial  support  often  sacrifices  the  real  spirit  of  the 
settlement  to  an  effort  to  make  a  showing  of  numerical  strength. 
An  attempt  to  report  the  number  of  calls  made  and  received,  the 
number  of  people  helped  must  tend  to  sacrifice  the  spirit  of 
neighborliness  to  that  of  business  ability  to  accomplish  a  certain 
amount  of  work. 

In  another  way  the  Settlement  seems  to  fail  to  realize  its  ideals 
through  what  may  be  called  shortsightedness  of  its  leaders. 
Busied  with  the  necessary  cares  connected  with  the  running  of  a 
considerable  plant,  the  organizing  of  clubs  and  classes  and  the 
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securing  of  workers,  many  settlements  consider  that  their  work  is 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  their  neighborhood  aud  they  allow 
the  routine  of  daily  duties  to  keep  them  from  aiding  in  the  larger 
field  of  civic  work  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  center  of 
social  service.  Some  one  has  said,  "We  hide  our  light  under 
bushels  of  little  boys."  Success  has  been  defined  as  "The  art 
of  never  spending  five  dollar  time  on  a  fifty  cent  job."  Many 
workers  of  ability  to  deal  with  large  questions  allow  their  time 
to  be  so  absorbed  with  small  matters  that  none  is  left  for  really 
constructive  work. 

The  migratory  habits  of  the  residents  is  another  serious  hin- 
drance to  the  realization  of  the  highest  ideal.  Settlements  are 
necessary  training  schools  and  fields  of  observation,  but  one's 
ability  to  serve  really  his  neighborhood  is  developed  only  after 
months  or  years  of  careful  study  and  patient  effort.  We  can 
expect  only  meager  results  when  we  realize  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  our  settlement  residents  leave  their  neighborhoods  at  the  time 
when  they  might  render  their  most  valuable  service. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  vital  shortcoming  of  the  settlement  is 
its  disregard  of  the  importance  of  spiritual  power  as  the  highest 
agent  in  transforming  character.  I  doubt  if  a  settlement  worker 
is  to  be  found  who  cannot  trace  his  longing  to  serve  society  back 
to  a  religious  conviction  of  his  duties  as  a  son  of  Ood.  Tet  how 
few  give  recognition  to  this  power  in  their  daily  conversation  with 
men.  What  wonderful  spiritual  lessons  we  all  learn  from  some 
poor  soul  struggling  beneath  an  almost  unbearable  load,  but  how 
few  we  as  workers  really  impart.  In  our  desire  to  be  wholly 
unsectarian  and  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  proselyting  we  almost 
ignore  the  power  which  alone  in  many  cases  can  brace  up  and 
sustain  faltering  character.  We  all  need  spiritual  uplift,  we  need 
a  higher  power  to  inspire  us  in  moments  of  depression  and  to  lead 
us  out  upon  the  mountain  top  where  we  may  catch  broader' 
visions.  But  how  much  more  do  those  who  are  compelled  day  in 
and  day  out  to  live  in  cramped  surroundings  and  to  toil  at  hard, 
unpleasant  tasks  need  to  know,  "  That  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 
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Aurora  Leigh  in  that  wonderful  poem  of  Mrs.  Browning's,  tell- 
ing of  the  dwarfing  life  which  she  was  at  one  time  compelled  to 
lead,  says: 

"I  was  not,  therefore,  sad; 

My  soul  was  singing  at  a  work  apart 

Behind  the  wall  of  sense,  as  safe  from  harm  j 

As  sings  the  lark  when  sucked  up  out  of  sight, 

In  vortices  of  glory  and  blue  air." 
And  again  she  says: 

"  I  had  relations  in  the  Unseen,    .    .    . 

I  kept  the  life,  thrust  on  me,  on  the  outside 

Of  the  inner  life,  with  all  its  ample  room 

For  heart  and  lungs,  for  will  and  intellect, 

Inviolable  by  conventions.    God, 

I  thank  Thee  for  that  grace  of  Thine! " 
This  faith  and  breadth  of  vision  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty 
of  the  social  settlement  to  carry  into  the  dark  corners  of  our 
great  cities. 

Prof.  Dutton:  The  settlement  work  has  done  nothing  better 
than  to  reveal  to  all  teachere,  civic  officers  and  citizens  the  proper 
attitude  which  men  and  women  should  sustain  to  each  other.  I 
am  glad  to  have  Mrs.  Porter  emphasize  the  highest  of  all  ideals 
suggested  by  the  words  "  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man."  I  am  sure  also  that  she  is  right  in  saying  that 
churches,  schools  and  other  organized  religious  and  ethical  factors 
have  been  instructed  and  inspired  through  the  settlement  move- 
ment, so  that  their  work  is  becoming  less  formal  and  more  human 
and  sympathetic.  We  all  remember  that  greatest  of  all  command- 
ments, and  that  greatest  of  all  answers  to  the  question  "  Who  is 
my  neighbor?"  in  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Settlement 
workers  all  over  the  country  are  following  the  standard  set  in 
that  story,  and  are  answering  that  question  in  a  concrete  way.  . 
As  to  the  faults  of  settlement  work,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  All 
high  effort  is  apt  to  be  faulty,  even  though  successful ;  but  the  best 
workers  are  those  who  can  recognize  their  defects  and  try  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  schools  of  the  country,  under  the  influence  of 
these  philanthropic  movements,  are  trying  to  do  many  things.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  undertaking  to  prepare  children  and  youth 
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for  life  and  for  vocation.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  becom- 
ing centers  of  interest  and  association  for  the  whole  community. 
Third,  they  are  relating  themselves  to  other  social  and  educational 
forces,  so  that  all  children,  through  the  means  of  culture  afforded 
by  the  community,  are  enriched  and  broadened.  Fourth,  city 
school  systems  are  doing  much  to  extend  education  to  adults 
through  night  schools  and  free  public  lectures,  of  which  we  have 
the  best  examples  here  in  the  city  of  New  York.  And  fifth, 
parents  and  citizens  are  organizing  themselves  into  groups  for  the 
sake  of  developing  a  better  educational  spirit  in  the  community. 
The  Speyer  school,  connected  with  the  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  which  exists  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer,  was  established  in  1899.  It  is  now 
located  in  a  new  building  at  94  Lawrence  street.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  a  five-story  structure,  equipped  with  all  the  accecssories  of 
a  modern  school,  including  a  kitchen,  sewing  rooms,  shop,  gym- 
nasium, library  and  reading  rooms  for  both  children  and  adults, 
also  rooms  especially  adapted  to  supplementary  classes  and  clubs 
with  an  apartment  for  accommodating  the  eight  social  workers 
and  resident  teachers,  and,  above  all,  a  roof  playground.  This 
school  is  free  and  is  utilized  for  experimental  and  practice  work 
in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  College.  The  extension  or 
neighborhood  work  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  school  can 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  a  larger  way  than 
simply  to  instruct  its  children.  The  locality  has  been  carefully 
studied,  and  the  people  whose  children  are  connected  with  the 
school  are  classified  and  to  a  certain  extent  organized  into  groups 
for  various  forms  of  self-improvement  and  club  work.  The  result 
has  been  a  very  strong  esprit  de  corps  and  a  real  neighborhood 
spirit.  The  young  people  graduated  from  the  school  are  kept 
under  the  watch  and  care  of  teachers  and  neighborhood  workers, 
and  special  effort  is  now  being  made  to  discover  ways  of  assist- 
ing them  to  find  the  right  vocation  and  to  be  successful  in  it. 
In  other  words,  it  is  believed  that  this  neighborhood  work  should 
be  of  an  educational  character,  and  that  suggests  the  idea  that 
schools  may  specially  confine  their  efforts  to  those  lines  of  work 
which  will  help  boys  and  girls  to  tide  over  the  dangerous  and 
critical  stagg*  when  they  are  finding  themselves  and  becoming 
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established  in  their  vocation.  This  means  that  the  school  should 
be  a  home  to  them  while  they  are  there,  that  teachers  should  have 
a  strong  personal  and  sympathetic  hold  upon  them,  and  that  the 
doors  of  the  schoolhouse  should  be  open  to  them  afterwards,  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  studies  and  pursue 
forms  of  culture  which  will  not  only  save  them  from  the  evils  ojf 
city  life  but  will  give  them  the  right  ambitions  and  eventually 
help  them  to  make  homes  of  happiness  and  thrift 

Mr.  Hamilton  :  The  thought  of  the  paper  has  been  drawn  out 
ahd  left  by  the  last  speaker  at  just  the  point  where  I  wish  to  take 
it  up.  He  has  referred  to  the  social  work  of  the  schools  and  I 
greatly  sympathize  with  this  tendency.  At  the  same  time  I  recog- 
nize difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing  the  altruistic  spirit,  or 
the  spirit  of  social  service,  through  the  agency  of  the  ordinary 
schools.  The  pupil  must,  and  very  properly,  be  moved  in  his 
academic  work  by  egoistic  motives — hope  of  better  social  position, 
or  larger  earning  power,  or  hgher  culture.  The  settlement  is 
better  qualified  to  quicken  and  develop  the  altruistic,  or  commu- 
nity-serving spirit.  It  may  be  so  situated  as  to  supply  the  requi- 
site training  as  an  incident  of  its  primary  function,  laboring  for 
the  improvement  of  neighborhood  conditions.  Groups  of  boys 
ar.d  girls  may  be  brought  into  active  and  effective  cooperation 
with  people  of  maturity  and  skill  in  such  matters  and  actually 
achieve  social  results  while  they  are  in  training  for  larger  future 
service.  Our  recent  fight  in  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York, 
under  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stover's  leadership,  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  an  elevated  road  along  Delancey  street  and  to  induce  the 
city  to  convert  this  wide  street  into  a  shaded  boulevard  was 
greatly  aided  by  our  settlement  groups,  by  the  older  girls  who 
raised  money  for  the  campaign  fund,  by  the  older  boys  who  helped 
to  secure  a  monster  petition,  by  the  little  boys  who  widely  adver- 
tised a  mass  meeting.  The  settlement  director,  or  the  group  di- 
rector, may  thus  frequently  employ  the  laboratory  method  in  an 
extremely  fascinating  form.  The  pupil  feels  that  he  is  doing 
something  that  is  worth  while,  and  he  is,  in  fact,  getting  educated 
in  this  best  of  ways  without  knowing  it  It  may  be  wise  for  the 
settlement  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  ordinary  school  teach- 
ing that  it  may  better  employ  its  energies  in  this  way.    As  a 
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general  principle  it  should  make  social  service  its  first  considera- 
tion, but  if  it  can,  without  interfering  with  this,  increase  the 
circle  of  consecrated  social  servants,  it  will  have  found  a  sec- 
ondary function  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  its  primary 
function. 

Henry  M.  Lbipzigbb,  Supervisor  of  Lectures,  New  York  City : 
I  want  to  take  a  slight  issue  with  my  dear  friend.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  not  the  duty  to  prepare  other  institutions  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  of  the  settlement,  but  to  inspire  them  with  the  proper  spirit, 
and  then  to  direct  their  energies  in  other  channels.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  democratic  school  has  for  its  purpose  the  development 
in  a  larger  sense  of  the  relation  to  the  civic  community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  object  of  the  settlement  is  not  to 
turn  the  schoolhouse  into  a  settlement,  but  to  teach  the  teacher 
to  become  a  social  worker.  This  is  my  idea,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
idea  of  every  settlement  worker.  The  day  and1  night  schools  are 
approximating  in  that  way  the  purpose  of  the  settlement  worker. 
With  their  provision  not  only  for  children  but  for  adult  education, 
with  gymnasiums  for  physical  development,  and  with  those  pleas- 
ure grounds  for  summer,  and  with  its  splendid  equipment  all 
through  the  congested  districts  of  the  city,  see  what  the  city  is 
doing  along  these  lines.  Hence  they  are  carrying  out  the  idea 
of  the  settlement  worker.  Formerly,  the  New  York  Kindergar- 
ten Association  sought  to  work  along  these  lines  among  these 
classes,  but  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  maintain 
such  schools,  as  there  are  five  hundred  maintained  throughout  the 
vacation  period.  The  finest  work  done  in  New  York  City  is  done 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  old  saying  is  still  true,  that  satan  finds  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do.  And  there  is  no  season  in  which  he  finds  as  good 
an  opportunity  to  do  this  as  in  the  summer. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  settlement  spirit  is  broaden- 
ing, and  that  it  \»  becoming  a  part  of  the  school  life  of  the  city. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Williams:  I  believe  that  the  settlement 
work  is  to  develop  until  every  home  is  essentially  a  settlement 
As  I  view  it,  the  progress  now  going  on  is  such  that  it  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  one  word,  socialization.  This  progress 
is  going  on  in  all  the  vocations  of  life,  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
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in  all  our  great  institutions  through  which  society  is  built  up; 
all  of  them  mean  social  work.  The  church  is  being  socialized. 
The  progress  is  going  on  there  as  elsewhere.  The  school  is»  being 
socialized.  The  settlement  spirit  will  develop  until  every  home 
is  actuated  by  its  spirit 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  the  reading  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  John  J.  FitzgeralkJ,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  on  "  Some  Conditions  Affecting  the  IJomes  of 
the  Poor." 

Some  Conditions  Affecting  the  Homes  of  the  Poor. 

The  word  "  Home "  needs  describing  in  these  days  of  artificial 
life,  especially  in  great  centers  of  population  such  as  this 
metropolis. 

The  wrord  "  Home  "  formerly  meant  the  house  where  one  was 
born,  probably  the  house  where  one's  father  was  born ;  the  place 
where  one's  childhood  was  spent,  and  clinging  to  it  in  memory 
was  the  old  schoolhouse  where  one  went  to  school;  the  church 
where  one  received  early  religious  training. 

That  a  house  could  be  loved  on  account  of  Mb  having  been  a 
father's  home,  may  seem  to  many  a  fanciful  assertion;  but  how- 
ever one  may  be  disposed  to  ipiake  light  of  it,  the  fact  ia  no  less 
certain  that  nature  wills  it  so.  Those  of  us  who  were  blessed  with, 
a  home  of  this  character  can  testify  to  the  love  that  clings  to  the 
house  where  we  were  born. 

Evolution  in  our  great  city,  in  its  buildings,  in  its  homes,  in 
its  methods  of  transportation,  in  its  methods  of  living,  has 
brought  about  conditions  which  do  not  all  tend  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people.  Our  very  lives  are 
artificial,  and  almost  directly  opposite  to  the  divine  and  natural 
order  of  things.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  there  are  many  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  in  this  city  who  rarely  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth  (I  mean  the  soil)  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Old  men,  young  men  and  young  women  in  the 
morning  rush  for  the  office  or  store  where  they  are  employed, 
traveling  by  rail  underground,  overground  or  on  the  surface, 
whichever  is  most  convenient,  and  stand  behind  the  counter,  sit 
at  a  desk,  or  work  in  the  factory  all  day,  and  return  at  night  by 
the  same  route,  thereby  seldom  indeed  actually  touching  the  soil. 
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Living  under  such  artificial  conditions  is  bound  to  bring  about 
artificial  results.  The  homes  are  artificial,  made  up  as  they  are 
of  three  or  four  rooms  anywhere  from  two  to  seven  stories  above 
the  street.  The  people  who  live  in  this  class  of  homes  make  up 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  this  city.  How  can  love  of 
home  be  fostered,  when  the  very  word)  " home"  is  a  misnomer? 
Many  houses  and  tenements  of  the  poor  are  mere  places  of  shelter, 
or  temporary  places  of  abode.  Families  move  so  frequently  that 
the  children  grow  up  without  associations  of  childhood.  Char- 
acter upbuilding  under  such  circumstances  would  seem  almost 
miraculous. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  so  broad,  and  there  are  so  many 
conditions  which  affect  the  home  life  of  the  poor,  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  discuss  all  of  them. 

"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  These  words  of  our 
Lord  show  that  we  are  dealing  with  conditions  that  have  always 
existed,  and  will  continue  to  exist. 

I  might  assign  as  the  first  cause  of  poverty  the  natural  inequal- 
ities of  man.  In  times  of  plenty  the  employer  cannot  be  chooser 
in  selecting  employees;  as  an  expediency  he  is  forced  to  accept 
those  who  are  seeking  work,  and  it  follows  that  during  industrial 
depressions  the  first  to  lose  work  are  the  physically  inefficient, 
or  I  might  better  describe  it,  as  those  less  able  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden  of  toil. 

In  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  it  seems  that  records 
are  very  in-complete.  This  applies  not  only  to  our  own  city 
and  State,  but  quite  generally  applies  to  every  state,  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  When  we  speak  of  the  poor,  it  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  to  what  portion  of  all  the  people  we  refer.  Prom 
the  best  data  obtainable,  which  is  not  authentic  (that  is,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  absolute  record),  more  than  6,250,000  falmilies, 
one-half  the  population  of  the  country,  have  no  share  in  the 
nation's  wealth,  and  have  practically  no  resources  whatsoever  ex- 
cept what  they  earn  at  their  daily  occupation.  Let  us  consider 
in  connection  with  this  statement,  figures  fttwn  the  census  of 
1900.  The  number  of  unemployed  at  some  time  druring  the  year 
was  6,468,964,  or  22  3-10  per  cent,  of  all  the  workers  ten  years  of 
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age,  or  over,  engaged  in  gainful  occupation;  and)  further  39  per 
cent,  of  the  male  workers  unemployed,  or  2,069,546.  persons,  were 
idle  from  four  to  six  months  of  the  year. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  let  us  consider  another  fact  The 
most  fortunate  of  the  laborers  with  families  to  support  are  not 
very  far  removed  from  want,  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  most.  From 
these  statements  you  can-  readily  grasp  the  vast  amount  of 
poverty  and  deprivation  we  always  have  in  this  great  city. 

Aside  from  the  loss  of  employment  from  the  natural  inequali- 
ties of  man,  there  is  one  other  cause  which  we  must  not  over- 
look; that  is,  loss  of  employment  by  accidents.  A  record  of  ac- 
cidents from  all  causes  cannot  be  had,  as  there  are  no  complete 
figures;  but  I  quote  from  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
regarding  railroad  accidents  in-  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1902:  | 

"Eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  railroad  em- 
ployees lost  their  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  64,662 
were  more  or  less  seriously  injured;  that  is,  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent,  were  killed,  4  per  cent  injured." 

Another  important  condition  which  affects  the  lives  of  the 
poor  is  the  separation  of  employer  and  employee,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  disadvantage  to  the  employee.  The  great  insti- 
tutions of  commerce  at  the  present  day  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible, if  not  absolutely  impossible,  for  employers  to  know  all 
their  employees.  This  is  a  condition  rather  difficult  to  regulate 
or  improve,  as  the  science  of  work  is  the  correct  distribution 
of  labor;  therefore  of  necessity  the  employer  must  distribute  his 
labors.  The  laborer  is  employed  and  dismissed  by  a  superin- 
tendent, foreman  or  assistant  foreman,  without  ever  knowing  his 
real  employer,  or  having  been  known  by  him.  This,  of  course, 
eliminates  all  personal  equation.  In  a  measure  the  employer  is 
relieved  of  personal  responsibility,  and  the  employee  is  deprived 
of  personality. 

Such  a  condition,  beyond  question,  works  to  the  detriment  of 
the  employee.  This  does  not  mean  that  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement no  longer  exist.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  business  in  this  country,  that  the  ambitious 
and  competent  employee  had  better  chances  of  advancement  than 
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at  the  present  time;  for  in  all  business  enterprises  of  great  mag- 
nitude it  is  difficult  to  find  men  capable  of  filling  the  responsible 
places. 

This,  however,  has  little  bearing  on  the  mass  of  employees 
who  have  not  the  capacity,  either  by  nature  or  training,  to  fill 
such  positions. 

A  generation  ago,  when  business  was  conducted  on  a  lesser 
scale,  the  employer  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  employees,  and  in  many  cases  was  ac- 
quainted with  their  home  life.  This  being  true,  in  times  of  de- 
pression he  was  able  to  exercise  some  discretion  as  to  those 
who  would  suffer  most  when  out  of  employment  The  exercise  of 
such  discretion,  in  a  measure  at  least,  removed  one  of  the  causes 
of  poverty. 

Now  that  we  have  shown  the  rather  unequal  struggle  of  the 
poor,  there  is  another  matter  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  it 
is  of  vital  importance;  that  is,  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  homes  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  are 
hired.  Professor  Alfred  Marshall,  in  speaking  of  the  necessaries 
for  the  efficiency  of  an  ordinary  unskilled  laborer  and  his  family, 
includes  a  well-drained  dwelling  with  several  rooms.  This  is 
truly  one  of  the  necessaries  denied  to  many  of  our  poor,  as  the 
high  rents  in  this  city  make  such  a  necessity  impossible  of  ob- 
taining. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  for  if  our  poor  have 
unsanitary  homes,  without  proper  light  and  air,  their  ability  for 
work  must  be  correspondingly  diminished.  Conditions  in  this 
respect  have  materially  improved  in  recent  years,  and  no  doubt 
discussions  such  as  are  had  at  conferences  of  this  character,  have 
no  small  part  in  bringing  about  such  improvement.  There  is 
still  much  opportunity  for  improvement,  and  no  doubt  the  new 
avenues  of  transportation  which  are  now  either  in  course  of  con- 
struction, or  being  planned,  will  relieve  the  congestion  of  the 
more  densely  populated  sections  of  our  city. 

The  furnished  room  evil  is  a  cause  which  I  cannot  pass  without 
comment  Thousands  of  young  people  commence  life  in  fur- 
nished rooms.  Living  in  this  way,  without  home  ties,  and  with 
nothing  material  to  bind  them  together,  is  not  for  social  better- 
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ment.  In  times  of  adversity  or  distress,  families  of  this  character 
drift  apart,  and  lives  that  under  other  circumstances  might  be 
useful,  are  wasted. 

Some  of  the  apartments  which  were  purposely  planned  by 
well-meaning  people  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  are 
not  able  to  maintain  homes  of  more  than  two  or  three  rooms,  fall 
far  short  of  fulfilling  the  mission  for  which  they  were  intended'; 
and  from  information  which  I  have  gathered  in  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  I  have  found  that  some  of  the 
apartments  of  this  character  furnish  shelter,  not  homes,  for  a 
class  of  people  for  whom  they  were  not  intended. 

Some  of  the  best  known  methods  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  poor  are  clubs  for  boys,  settlement  work,  summer  outings, 
and  lodging  houses  for  boys.  We  do  not  question  the  motive  or 
the  effort.  The  very  fact  that  good  men  and  women  give  the  best 
yeans  of  their  lives  to  such  work,  places  motives  amd  efforts  be- 
yond dispute.  The  only  matter  open  for  discussion  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  effort. 

There  is  need  for  settlement  work,  or  work  of  this  general 
character.  We  should  have  places  of  amusement  for  boys,  where 
they  may  engage  in  innocent  amusement  and  be  free  from  the 
evils  of  the  street.  In  clubs  and  settlement  houses  they  can  enjoy 
their  games  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others,  which 
is  almost  impossible  on  the  streets. 

In  admitting  boys  to  these  clubs,  etc.,  however,  we  should  be 
careful  to  learn  whether  it  meets  the  approval  of  the  parents, 
and  also  to  learn  whether  their  visits  to  the  club  interfere  with 
any  duty,  as  boys  sometimes  neglect  dlity  for  play.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  charitable  work  to  which  I  have  referred  seems  to  have 
a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  attract  the  young  from  their  homes ; 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  altogether  good.  It  is  rarely,  in- 
deed, that  a  boy  who  turns  his  back  on  his  parents'  home  because 
of  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  turns  out  as  well  as  if  he  had  re- 
mained under  his  parents'  roof.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  honest 
boy  who  is  compelled  to  leave  home  to  secure  employment,  but 
never  forgets  those  at  home.  It  is  true  that  places  should  be 
provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  boys  and  the  children;  twit 
the  home  is  the  place  where  the  greatest  effort  should*  be  spent. 
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Would  the  same  strong  motives  and  earnest  effort  directed  along 
other  lines  produce  better  results? 

The  home  is  regarded,  and)  must  always  be  regarded,  as  the  unit 
of  society,  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the  stability  and  per- 
manency of  a  nation  depends.  No  city,  state  or  nation  can  ever 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  homes  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Wealth, 
power,  and  all  that  both  can  produce,  may  not  make  a  good  home. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  open  question  if  homes  supported  by  such  attri- 
butes contribute  their  full  share  to  the  qualities  which  make  a 
nation  great. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  poor?  It  means  living  absolutely 
without  any  of  the  luxuries  of  life/ and  sometimes  without  the 
actual  necessities.  It  means  a  life  of  labor,  burden  and  suffering, 
with  not  much  brightness.  It  means  that  the  parents  ar<Tde- 
prived  of  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  but,  worse  still,  are  com- 
pelled to  deprive  their  children  of  the  comforts  as  well  as  the 
better  opportunities  of  life.  It  means  a  condition  which  has 
driven  many  from  higher  stations  in  life  to  suicide.  How  often 
have  we  read  of  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who,  because 
of  loss  of  property,*  which  would  not  reduce  them  to  poverty,  have 
destroyed  themselves  with  their  own  hand. 

Do  we  in  our  charity  sufficiently  consider  these  conditions? 
Do  we  not  sometimes  blame  the  poor  for  failings  which  we  our- 
selves possess?  And  could  we  bear  the  burdens  and  sufferings 
of  the  poor  without  complaint?  How  much  do  we  really  give  of 
our  own  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  which  we  know  to  be  so 
dreadful  ?  If  we  question  ourselves  deeply,  we  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  little  or  no  charity  at  all. 

If  we  could  make  the  home  life  brighter  and  more  attractive, 
we  would  accomplish  much.  There  is  plenty  in  this  great  city 
to  attract  the  young  from  their  homes.  What  can  we  do  to  at- 
tract them  to  their  homes  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  some  greater  effort 
should  be  spent  along  these  lines? 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  spend  too  much  time  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  results  of  mistakes,  whereas  we  should  commence  at  the 
root  and  try  to  correct  the  cause  of  the  mistakes. 

Wrhat  has  a  generation  done  for  the  poor?  I  will  not  raise  the 
err  of  the  demagogue  that  it  has  made  them  poorer,  for  I  do 
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not  believe  that  cry  is  true;  but  it  has  created  bitterness.  The 
gulf  between  the  rich  and  poor  has  widened  and  is  widening 
daily,  andf  the  feeling  of  bitterness  of  the  poor  toward  the  rich 
is  increasing.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  able  writers  for 
papers  and  periodicals  devote  their  talents  towards  creating  class 
hatred  by  pointing  out  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  without  offer- 
ing any  tangible  method  of  improvement.  What  does  this  lead 
to?  Socialism  and  anarchy.  What  will  prevent  it?  Charity. 
Not  the  giving  of  large  sums  of  money  for  charitable  purposes 
alone,  but  giving  one's  self,  one's  own  efforts  for  the  improving 
of  and  uplifting  of  the  poor. 

There  is  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  that  could  be  done  for  the 
poor  that  would  produce  better  results  than  visiting  them  in  their 
•hiomes  and  approaching  them  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  words 
of  kindness,  by  those  in  the  more  fortunate  walks  of  lite.  It 
would  be  elevating  to  the  poor,  and  it  would  be  for  the  moral 
and  social  betterment  of  the  visitors.  In  the  present  age  we  fre- 
quently read  of  fabulous  gifts  which  are  intended  for  the  good 
of  the  poor,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  sum,  a  far  better  result  would  be  obtained  if  the  donors 
could  give  a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  visiting  of  the  poor  in 
their  homes.  The  gulf  between  wealth  and  poverty  would  be 
bridged  if  all  the  wealthy  could  understand  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  poor  in  their  homes;  for  nothing  leaves  a  more 
lasting  impression  than  that  which  comes  under  our  personal  ob- 
servation. The  spirit  of  avarice  on  tiie  part  of  the  wealthy,  and 
the  spirit  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  poor  would  be  removed 
if  the  rich  would  grasp  the  privilege  (it  should  be  considered  a 
privilege)  of  visiting  the  poor  in  their  homes. 

Work  among  the  poor  should  always  be  based  on  a  spirit  of 
religion,  and  the  creed  of  the  poor  should  always  be  respected. 
Charitable  work  predicated  on  other  lines,  in  my  judgment,  will 
not  produce  the  same  lasting  results. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  true  religious  sentiment  is  the  root 
of  all  that  is  good,  and  in  these  days  of  strife  we  should  stand 
together  in  encouraging  those  sentiments*  The  time  is  coming, 
and.  it  is  not  so  far  away,  when  we  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
poor  whom  we  assist  are  strict  members  of  some  creed,  and  we 
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will  not  have  any  desire  to  see  them  change  their  faith,  lest  they 
lose  what  they  have  and  take  nothing  in  exchange. 

One  of  the  causes  which  affect  home  life  among  the  poor  and 
rich  alike,  is  lack  of  religious  sentiment.  An  able  writer  and 
student  of  the  home  and  economic  conditions>  states :  "  It  is  a 
matter  of  consternation  and  deep  concern  that  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  American  life  is  deteriorating.  In  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  every-day  business  activity,  we  have  astonished  the  world,  but 
morally  we  are  rapidly  going  astern/' 

This  is  truly  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  and  it  behooves  each 
and  all  of  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  stem  this  tide  of  indifference. 
Is  it  sound  logic  to  maintain  that  it  requires  constant  effort  to 
build  up  the  mental  and  physical  man,  but  that  the  religious  side 
will  prosper  without  care  or  training? 

History  of  all  the  nation®  of  the  world  proves  that  charity  and 
religion  travel  hand  in  hand,  and  the  decline  of  one  is  the  decline 
of  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  that  within  the  borders  of  our  own  State,  in  the 
rural  sections,  there  are  hundreds  of  hamlets,  in  each  of  which  a 
clergyman  was  supported  a  generation  ago,  where  services  were 
held  in  the  church  every  Sunday ;  and  now  there  are  no  clergy- 
men for  these  churches,  and  the  churches  are  tumbling  down. 
This  generation  will  neither  repair  the  church  nor  support  the 
clergyman.  The  spirit  of  irreligion,  or  atheism,  is  growing.  In- 
stead of  the  sturdy  old  type,  strong  in  its  devotion  to  Ood  and 
fervent  in  prayer,  we  have  the  new  generation  which  cares  little 
for  either. 

The  sentiments  which  I  have  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
decline  of  religious  sentiment,  also  the  inseparable  relations  of 
charity  and  religion,  are  matters  of  conviction  with  me.  There- 
fore I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  every  member  of  this  Con- 
ference carefully  study  these  two  subjects,  and  if  they  agree  with 
my  sentiments  these  matters  would  justly  be  subjects  for  greater 
.consideration  at  future  conferences  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  of  the  Seamen's  Institute,  New. 
York  City: 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  interestingly  discussed  the  lack  of  home  sur- 
roundings of  the  poor  on  land — how  much  more  can  be  said  in 
54 
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the  same  strain  concerning  the  life  of  the  sailor !  All  sailors  are 
poor,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  calling,  their  lives  are  spent 
almost  entirely  under  conditions  where  anything  approaching 
home  life  is  absolutely  impossible.  Almost  every  one  is  vicari- 
ously, familiar  with  the  sailor's  lot  on  board  ship  and  knows  that 
hie  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  captain,  who  is  legally  bound  only  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  (or  those  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel),  and  who  is  an- 
swerable only  to  her  owners.  For  Jack  afloat,  but  little  can  be 
done,  except  to  provide  him  with  certain  necessities  and  small 
creature  comforts  and  with  reading  matter.  When  he  comes  in 
port  he  has  no  home  to  which  he  may  go  (I  am  speaking  of  the 
vast  majority  of  seamen  who  come  to  a  large  port  like  that  of 
New  York),  and  unless  someone  stretches  out  a  helping  hand, 
he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  class  of  men  who  for  generations 
have  preyed  upon  his  kind.  Not  only  deep-sea  sailormen,  but 
those  who  live  on  coasters  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  fish  and 
oyster  trade,  and  on  canal  boats  are  peculiarly  homeless  on 
shore.  Every  other  class  of  laboring  men  has  at  least  a  hut  or' 
a  cabin  or  a  room  in  a  tenement  that  is,  at  all  events,  a  lodging, 
even  if  it  cannot  be  called  a  "  home."  Fortunately,  there  are  in 
the  city  of  New  York  at  least  three  societies  whose  efforts  are 
devoted  entirely  to  ameliorating  the  condition  of  sailormen,  and 
one,  which  has  adopted  such  help  and  modern  methods  that  sur- 
prising results  have  been  achieved. 

When  a  ship  comes  in  from  a  -three  or  four  months  voyage  and 
anchors  at  quarantine,  the  sailor's  work  is  over.  After  passing 
the  health  officer's  inspection,  the  vessel  is  towed  to  dock  as  soon 
as  may  be,  to  discharge  and  take  on  cargo,  and  longshoremen, 
watchmen  and  riggers  do  all  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  on  her. 
As  a  general  rale,  as  soon  as  the  health  officer's  boat  has  left  the 
side  of  the  ship,  the  boarding  house  runners  and  "  crimps " 
clamber  over  the  side  and  soon  have  the  sailors  and  their  luggage 
in  small  boats  on  the  way  to  the  city.  A  sailors'  boarding  house, 
with  plenty  to  drink  nntil  they  are  shipped  again  by  some  agent, 
is  the  best  that  they  can  hope  for.  Of  course,  the  wages  of  the 
voyage  are  spent  in  carousing  or  are  stolen  from  them,  and  they 
are  shipped  in  debt  for  a  month's  pay  in  advance,  which  they 
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have  assigned  to  some  "  crimp  "  or  liquor  dealer  and  without  a 
proper  outfit  of  clothing,  so  that  they  must  go  in  debt  to  the 
ship  and  be  supplied  from  the  "slop-chest."  Naturally,  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  city,  its  churches,  museums,  art  galler- 
ies or  libraries,  they  have  had  no  glimpse  of  home  life  and  prob- 
ably nothing  even  to  amuse  them,  unless  they  have  been  to  some 
theatre.  "The  Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  New  York"  has 
changed  all  this  for  the  sailor  who  takes  advantage  of  its  organi- 
zation. It  maintains  at  the  corner  of  West  and  Houston  streets, 
a  reading,  entertainment  room  and  church;  an  auditorium,  read- 
ing room,  etc.,  at  34  Pike  street  (not  far  from  the  Brooklyn 
bridge) ;  a  reading  room  at  21  Coenties  Slip  (near  the  winter 
station  of  the  canal  boats) ;  a  reading  room  and  shipping  office 
at  No.  1  State  street  (next  to  the  British  Consulate) ;  a  floating 
church  at  the  foot  of  Pike  street ;  a  Sailors'  Home,  where  sea- 
men can  board,  at  52  Market  street;  and  reading,  writing  and 
billiard  rooms  at  the  Bush  docks,  South  Brooklyn.  This  insti- 
tution was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1844,  and  has  quietly  prosecuted  and  enlarged  its 
scheme  of  work,  until  it  now  maintains  the  extensive  plant  which 
1  have  briefly  described,  as  well  as  the  steam  tug  "  Sentinel.*-' 
This  tug  meets  the  incoming  vessels  as  promptly  as  the  boats  of 
the  "  crimps  "  and  boarding-house  runners,  and  the  agent  of  the 
Institute  solicits  patronage  as  insistently  as  the  others,  but  with- 
out using  liquor  as  an  inducement,  for  the  work  is  entirely  along 
temperance  lines.  During  the  current  year  the  "  Sentinel,"  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  in  every  kind  of  weather,  has 
made  her  visits  to  ships  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  bay,  taking 
men  from  some  of  them  to  the  Sailors'  Home  and  State  street 
station,  and  carrying  crews  from  the  Institute  to  other  vessels. 
This  is  her  third  year  of  service,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had 
been  running  for  upwards  of  a  year  that,  for  the  first  time  prob- 
ably in  the  history  of  the  port,  an  entire  crew  of  seamen  was 
put  on  board  an  outward  bound  ocean-going  vessel,  all  sober,  fit- 
ted for  the  voyage,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  and  better  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically  for  their  stay  on  shore.  These  men 
spread  the  news  of  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  now  the  station 
at  No.  1  State  street  does  the  business  of  a  large  shipping  office, 
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adhering  to  the  law  that  no  fee  be  charged,  and  this  practically 
up-to-date  method  of  helping  the  sailor  is  finding  a  warm  and 
ready  response. 

During  the  current  year  there  has  been  deposited  by  seamen 
for  safe-keeping  and  transmission'  to  dependent  relatives,  wages 
amounting  to  $95,161.23,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  squandered  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Institute. 
In  twelve  months  5,357  sailors'  boxes,  chests,  &c.,  were  stored 
and  cared  for  while  they  were  ashore  and  given  back  to  them 
when  they  shipped;  1,453  men  were  shipped  for  voyages  and 
531  were  provided  with  temporary  employment  on  ships.  The 
number  of  ships  for  which  entire  crews  were  supplied  by  the 
Institute  was  107,  and  4,014  visits  were  paid  to  sailors  on  ships, 
small  vessels  and  in  boarding-houses  and  hospitals.  The  reading 
rooms  and  social  meeting  rooms  have  been  patronized  to  a  great 
extent,  the  records  showing  166,048  visits  of  seamen  and  4,663 
visits  of  officers  and  apprentices  at  all  the  stations,  and  the  facili- 
ties given  in  a  quiet  and  decent  place  for  writing  letters  holme 
have  resulted  in  the  handling  of  31,085  pieces  of  mail.  The  at- 
tendance at  entertainments  (smoking,  concerts,  &c,  given 
weekly)  was  10,018.  The  foregoing  figures  briefly  tell  the  story  of 
this  growing  work. 

London,  Liverpool,  Montreal  and  all  the  important  British  sea- 
coast  towns  have  Seamen's  Institutes,  or  buildings  where  work 
similar  to  that  of  the  New  York  organization  is  carried  on,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  to  consolidate  the  work  of  the  different  sta- 
tions in  a  building  to  be  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  South 
street  and  Coenties  slip.  In  this  building  will  be  a  free  shipping 
bureau  for  seamen,  where  captains  can  meet  men  looking  for 
work  and  be  provided  with  crews,  club  rooms  (provided  with 
games,  newspapers  and  other  reading  matter),  conveniences  for 
writing,  a  post-office,  a  savings  bank  department,  a  large  meet- 
ing hall  for  lectures  and  other  entertainments  and  rooftis  for  250 
or  300  seamen,  arranged  on  the  same  general  plan  as  in  the  Mills 
Hotels.  When  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  New  York  shall 
have  made  this  building  a  reality,  then  the  sailorman  will  have 
the  nearest  approach  to  home  life  which  can  be  provided  for  him, 
and  the  decency  and  comforts  of  the  surroundings  may  lead  him 
to  work  for  a  home  of  his  own. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Shulman:  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  an  official  institution  cannot  altogether  take  the  place  of 
a  personal  one.  I  cannot  conceive  a  work  like  that  of  the  settle- 
ment, dying  out;  it  may  find  new  channels  for  itself.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  machinery  created  by  the  State  cam  altogether  take 
the  place  of  that  which  is  being  done  in  the  spirit  of  personal 
sacrifice,  and  the  coming  in  of  personal  contact.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  public  schools  can  alto- 
gether take  the  place  of  the  settlement  worker.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  misconception  to  think  that  the  true  spirit  of  settle- 
ment work  can  be  carried  out  by  state  machinery. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  number  of  public  schools  the  settlement 
work  has  been  taken  up,  but  the  original  settlement  idea  was  that 
a  number  of  people  who  had  the  advantage  of  culture,  refinement, 
and  leisure,  should  simply  reside  in  a  neighborhood  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  had  none  of  these  advantages.  They 
became  a  part  of  the  neighborhood,  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ordinary  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  not  necessarily  by 
establishing  an  institution,  but  simply  and  naturally  taking  a 
part  in  the  public  life  of  the  neighborhood,  and  being  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  others  living  in  the  same  district.  Public  schools 
cannot  do  that  work. 

SEVENTH  SESSION. 
Thursday  Evening,  November  16,  1905. 
The  President  :  We  will  open  this  meeting  with  the  transac- 
tion of  unfinished  business,  if  any;  if  not,  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  of  Albany,  in 
the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Enforcement  of  Law  and  Elimi- 
nation of  Politics  in  Charitable  and  Correctional  Work." 

Enforcement  of  Law  and  Elimination  of  Politics  in  Chari- 
table and  Correctional  Work. 
While  the  party  slogan  of  "  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  " 
has  not  yet  become  obsolete,  while  the  test  of  party  service  is  still 
upheld  as  a  reliable  criterion  of  fitness  for  public  office,  while  the 
blighting  effects  of  these  conditions  on  the  efficiency,  purity  and 
progressiveness  of  such  service  is  still  not  universally  accepted, 
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it  is  eminently  proper  that  a  gathering  of  this  kind  should  give 
careful  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  elimination  of  politics  in 
charitable  and  correctional  work. 

Such  elimination  must,  in  ite  last  analysis,  be  considered  as 
but  a  side  issue  in  its  general  elimination  from  the  mechanism 
of  subordinate  governmental  administration.  In  the  interest  of  a 
high  grade  of  public  service  anid  to  insure  freedom  from  corrup- 
tion this  elimination  must  ultimately  be  accomplished.  But  how? 
How  shall  we  separate  politics,  which  is  the  medium  for  expres- 
sing public  policy,  from  the  control  of  the  institutions  of  which 
it  is  the  creator  and  director?  How  shall  we,  in  our  own  gov- 
ernment, divorce  power  from  the  abuses  of  patronage?  This  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  solved  to  insure  the  final  success  of  our 
so-called  governmental  "  experiment." 

With  the  current  unquestionably  setting  toward  public  owner- 
ship of  great  utilities  (both  municipal  and  national),  involving 
as  it  will  the  employment  of  vast  numbers  of  men  under  govern- 
mental control,  this  question  becomes  for  us  a  subject  of  rapidly 
increasing  and  pressing  importance.  The  danger  arising  from 
this  source  is,  in  the  opiniom  of  many  students  of  govern- 
mental functions,  the  greatest  objection  to  public  ownership. 
With  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled,  more  or  less  through  parti- 
san influence,  increased  many  fold,  the  difficulty  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  purely  graft  motive,  and  the  opposition  to  the  taking 
away  of  the  tremendous  power  over  large  masses  of  men,  which 
must  accrue  to  the  political  leaders  m  control  under  our  present 
system,  will  surely  be  increasingly  great. 

Another  side  to  this  complex  question  also  suggests  itself. 
Should  we  not  retain  the  intelligent  and  active  interest  in  govern- 
mental questions  of  these  large  numbers  of  men,  which  a  strin- 
gently enforced  modern  civil  service,  would  largely  prevent?  It 
is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  foundation  prin- 
ciples that  public  servants  should  be  deprived  of  their  political 
rights  or  privileges.  It  unquestionably  seems  a  poor  public 
policy,  as  well  as  an  intolerable  outrage,  to  demand  this.  The 
scheme  of  a  republic  does  not  contemplate  the  creation  of  political 
neutrals  in  order  to  eliminate  partisanship  from  the  lesser  func- 
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tions  of  government.  The  office-holder  also  has  his  rights.  The 
State  needs  his  services,  as  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  servant. 

A  nonpartisan  civil  service,  while  not  an  unqualified  success, 
may  be  safely  denominated  an  indication  of  aspirations  in  the 
right  direction  and  a  symbol  of  growing  political  righteousness. 
It  is  open  to  several  objections  in  spite  of  the  plaudits  of  its 
warmest  friends.  First:  Its  frequent  evasion  cannot  apparently 
,  be  stopped  or  punished.  Second :  The  civil  employee  is  fre- 
quently intimidated  so  as  to  cause  him  to  forsake  his  party  prin- 
ciples. Third:  It  causes  the  appointee  to,  at  times,  become  a 
hypocrite  and  a  coward!  by  concealing  bia  political  affiliations  for 
#ain.  Fourth:  By  removing  the  employee  from  active  politics 
it  lessens  his  interest  and  use  in  the  settlement  of  public  ques- 
tions. Fifth :  It  is  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  to  deprive  a 
normal  elector  of  the  fullest  and  freest  exercise  of  his  political 
rights  as  a  citizen. 

A  careful  student  of  this  subject,  a  recent  presidential  can- 
didate, has  said :  "  With  the  growth  of  public  ownership  the 
government  employees  will,  of  course,  increase,  not  only  in  actual 
numbers,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  and  no 
civil  service  system  can  be  permanently  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 
try which  does  not  leave  government  employees  free  to  perform 
their  civic  duties,  and  a  division  of  the  employees  between  two 
parties  in  proportion  to  their  voting  strength  offers  the  most  just 
basis  for  appointment  that  has  yet  been  suggested." 

This  system,  as  you  all  know,  is  called  bipartisan  civil  service, 
and  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  usual  system  of  selection 
on  merit  after  proper  examination.  The  plan  largely  removes 
the  chance  for  unfairness  as  each  party  can  be  relied  upon  to  look 
after  the  rights  of  its  adherents.  What  is  vastly  more  important, 
it  will  very  largely  prevent  that  wholesale  removal  from  office 
and  substitution  of  partisan  follower*  which  follows  a  political 
upheaval.  It  will,  as  a  rule,  avoid  the  great  changes  among  civil 
employees  which  is  the  bane  of  good  public  service.  In  other 
words,  spoils  will  be  less  valuable.  As  the  same  writer  has 
further  said :  "  Where  the  politics  of  an  applicant  is  concealed 
there  is  always  a  chamce  for  fraud  and  a  temptation  for  unfair- 
ness; where  the  political  affiliations  of  the  applicants  are  known 
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and  the  appointments  divided  among  the  various  parties  in  pro- 
portion to  their  voting  strength,  the  selection  being  open  and 
above  board,  there  is  no  chance  for  favoritism.  Where  the  right 
of  each  party  to  its  quota  is  recognized,  the  employees  can  per- 
form their  political  duties  without  fear,  and  the  activity  of  those 
of  one  party  offsets  the  activity  of  those  in  another  party, 
making  it  impossible  to  use  the  employee  as  a  part  of  a  partisan 
machine." 

While  it  will  naturally  be  contended  that  this  method  recog- 
nizes to  a  certain  extent  the  spoils  system,  it  would  apparently 
remove  the  worst  features  of  that  menace  to  good  government, 
and  is  entirely  compatible  with  an  honest,  stringent  and  capable 
civil  service.  It  also  presents  reasons  grounded  on  justice,  com- 
mon sense  and  an  enlightened  public  policy,  which  would  seem  to 
justify  the  plea  that  it  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  charitable  and  correctional  work 
is  a  kind  of  sacred  trust  which  should,  in  some  charmed*  way,  be 
so  managed  as  to  be  exempt  from  partisan  manipulation  for 
party  purposes;  that  such  public  employees  should  be  selected 
from  certain  classes  of  citizens  of  special  standards  of  education 
and  morals.  It  may  be  granted  that  this  principle  is  correct, 
but  is  it  not  premature?  Have  we  yet  arrived  at  the  point  where 
the  practical  political  cormorant  and  the  nonpartisan  civil  ser- 
vice dove  can  have  just,  proper  and  undisputed  portions,  at  the 
public  table,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  public  service? 
Those  objectors  fondly  believe  that  the  best  man  can  be  selected 
for  office  disinterestedly,  on  merit,  in  spite  of  painful  experiences 
to  the  contrary.  Can  a  local  political  organization,  the  main 
cohesive  and  animating  force  of  which  is  plunder,  be  made  to 
disregard  the  necessities  for  its  own  existence  and  philosophi- 
cally devote  itself  to  the  practice  of  pure  altruism?  Political 
machines  do  not  usually  deliberately  commit  suicide.  All  politi- 
cal organizations,  however,  are  not  always  bad  or  governed  by 
bad  motives,  any  more  than  all  great  corporations  are  neces- 
sarily bad  and  therefore  to  be  distrusted  and,  perhaps,  throttled. 

You  certainly  cannot  have  one  kind  of  civil  service  for  charita- 
ble and  correctional  work  and  another  kind  for  the  balance  of  tie 
public  service.     There   must   be   a   homogeneity  of  principle  in 
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augmenting  the  civil  lists  of  employees  which  shall  apply  equally 
to  all  departments.  We  should  ever  remember  that  this  service 
must  ultimately  deal  with  vast  numbers  of  public  servants  of 
the  humblest  description,  whose  selection  for  office  cannot  be 
based  on  any  special  moral  or  higher  intellectual  fitness.  Con- 
siderations such  as  these  make  it  seem  desirable  to  modify  our 
present  civil  service  program  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  system 
which  recognizes  personal  rights  and  existing  conditions,  which 
must  be  met  in  a  practical  way,  in  place  of  treating  thelm  with 
an  idealism  which  may  be  theoretically  right,  but  which  at  times 
approaches  the  transcendental  in  its  application  to  practical  poli- 
tics. In  any  event  should  we  not  promptly  adopt  the  principle 
that  the  attempt  to  deprive  -an  office-holder  of  political  interests 
and  activity,  because  of  his  office,  is  a  degradation  alike  of  public 
service  and  true  citizenship? 

It  is  not  intended  to  devote  this  report  to  an  academic  discus- 
sion of  principles  of  government.  Most  urgent  conditions  de- 
mand early  attention.  The  very  great  necessity  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  all  labor  laws,  particularly  those  relating  to  children, 
will  be  quite  fully  considered  by  other  speakers.  This  committee 
is  a  unit  in  asking  that  the  State  shall  see  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors  to 
make  the  labor  laws  relating  to  children  unquestionably  effective. 
Public  policy  is  so  manifestly  clear  in  regard  to  protecting  the 
very  young  from  the  greed  of  unscrupulous  parents  as  well  as  of 
employers,  and  in  seeing  that  the  health  and  education  of  child- 
hood shall  not  be  neglected  or  needlessly  sacrificed,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  these  well-accepted  principles.  Anything 
which  underdevelops  our  future  citizens  will  stunt  the  future  of 
our  Republic  and  is  full  of  menace  and  danger. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  shown  a  wise 
sense  of  duty  in  enacting  progressive  laws  for  the  betterment  of 
its  citizens  in  a  higher  as  well  as  a  material  sense.  It  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  in  the  future  be  the  same 
cordial  codperation  on  this  high  plane  between  all  departments 
of  the  law-making  and  law-executing  powers  of  the  State  and  the 
members  of  this  convention  that  there  has  been  in  the  past.  We 
are  all  working  for  the  common  good,  and  cross  purposes  can 
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result  only  from  misunderstandings  and  not  from  essential  dif- 
ferences. 

We  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
the  desirability  of  keeping  charitable,  educational  and  correc- 
tional institutions  out  of  politics  as  a  patriotic  and  humane  duty. 
New  York  State  has  miade  giant  strides  in  the  path  of  progress, 
and  is  frequently  followed  as  a  modtel  by  her  sister  common- 
wealths. A  great  responsibility  rests  with  our  lawmakers  to  set 
a  pure  and!  just  example  in  these  respects.  Free  our  charitable 
and  correctional  work  from  political  influences  which  deteriorate, 
whether  in  the  form  of  injecting  inferior  service  or  of  forced, 
injudicious  and  expensive  economies.  The  Empire  State  can 
well  afford  "  a  square  deal "  in  these  matters  and  to  protect  the 
true  interests  of  all  the  people  all  the  time.  We  feel  that  we 
have  the  sympathy  of  a  large  majority  of  our  legislators  in  this 
matter,  and  that  our  position  is  not  misunderstood. 

Members  of  this  committee  have  desired  to  draw  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  employment  bureaus  for  discharged  convicts ; 
also  to  their  being  profitably  employed  when  confined,  and,  if 
possible,  taught  self-supporting  trades  as  a  measure  for  future 
safety.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  wardens  and  principal 
keepers  should  be  chosen  from  students  of  penology.  These  sug- 
gestions are  respectfully  referred  to  the  committee  dealing  more 
directly  with  this  subject. 

In  considering  questions  of  enforcement  off  law,  which  is  part 
of  the  duty  of  this  committee,  we  are  met  by  two  conditions  of 
public  sentiment  which  are  diametrically  opposed,  and  yet  are 
each  largely  concerned  in  certain  laxities  of  law  enforcement 
The  first  is  represented  by  indifference  and  disregard  for  law  and 
governmental  principles;  the  second  by  a  conscientious  disbelief 
in  certain  laws  or  in  the  punishments  prescribed. 

A  deep  respect  for  law  is,  perhaps,  not  usually  found  among 
the  conspicuous  virtues  of  a  people  young  and  progressive  in  the 
experiment  of  self-government.  Possibly  this  is  the  reason  that 
its  rigid  enforcement  does  not  constantly  find  a  place  among  their 
ideals.  A  fundamental  reason  for  this  condition  may  also  be 
found  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which  new  laws  are  enacted 
and  in  the  usually  rapid  evolution  of  progressive  ideas  in  a 
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democracy.  Radicalism  has  been  very  conspicuous  in  the  world's 
history  for  more  than-  a  hundred  years,  and  it  has  commonly 
stood  for  the  progress  and  elevation  of  mankind.  It  has  made  its 
errors  and  missteps.  It  has  at  times  been  drunk  with  its  own 
power  and  affluence.  But  in  the  main  it  has  been  benign  in  its 
offices.  It  has  come  to  remain  and  the  world  will  undoubtedly 
be  forced  to  accept  it  and  its  mission.  It  is  to  education  that  we 
must  look  for  the  correction  of  this  too  common!  lack  of  respect 
for  law.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  have  this  portion  of  civic  duty 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country? 

A  just  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  law  in  all  its  departments 
is  a  paramount  necessity  with  all  governments  at  all  times  for 
the  proper  protection  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  If  this  rule  be 
generally  true,  even  in  monarchies,  how  much  heavier  must  be 
the  burden  of  obligation  in  a  republic  like  ours  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  rights  of  man,  where  faithfulness  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  must  ever  be  the  criterion  of  the  soundness  and  true 
success  of  our  institutions.  That  there  has  been,  with  us,  not  in- 
frequently a  laxity  in  public  morals  and  official  conscience,  in 
numerous  instances,  in  this  direction*,  few  will  eeriouBly  deny. 
Whether  it  is  a  growing  tendency  or  a  lessening  one  is  most  im- 
portant. If  it  grow  without  check  it  will  mean  failure  for 
democracy.  If  it  be  gradually  lessening  and  tending  toward  cure 
it  will  mean  triumph  for  our  moral  stamina  as  a  nation  and  for 
our  theorieis  of  government. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  the  nonenforcement  of  obnoxious 
laws  or  punishments,  we  must  on  the  other  hand  look  to  the  gov- 
erning powers  to  apply  the  remedy.  To  retain  laws  or  punish- 
ments not  backed  by  public  sentiment  is  to  weaken  respect  for 
our  whole  legial  system.  The  retention  of  capital  punishment 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  is  an  illustration)  in  point.  A 
public  writer  has  recently  declared  that:  "Public  sentiment  has 
grown  so  strong  against  capital  punishment  that  it  is  now  ten 
times  as  difficult  and  expensive  as  formerly  to  convict  a  man 
guilty  of  murder,  and  it  is  also  the  cause  of  many  criminals  being 
released  with  no  punishment  at  all."  Recent  statistics  seem  to 
sustain  this  view. 
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The  arguments  against  capital  punishment  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : 

First:  The  strongest  argument  is  that  it  prevents  enforce- 
ment of  and  therefore  produces  contempt  for  law.  Conviction 
is  rare  in  cases  of  murder.  During  the  last  22  years,  previous  to 
1903,  out  of  129,464  homicides  in  the  United  States,  but  2,611 
murderers  were  executed,  or  about  2  per  cent,  in  this  large  series. 

Second:  It  does  not  deter  from  the  commission  of  murder. 
In  1881  there  were  24.7  murders  to  each  million  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1903  the  number  had  reached  112.  There  are  fewer 
murders  in  states  where  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished, 
as  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  than  in  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  still  retain  it.  The  opinion  of  many  eminent  jurists 
is  that  it  does  not  deter. 

Third:  Innocent  individuals  are  occasionally  executed,  which 
makes  the  state  a  murderer  of  the  worst  kind.  Capital  punish- 
ment prevents  reparation  in  cases  of  subsequently  proven  inno- 
cence. 

Fourth:  Two  or  more  men,  organized  under  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, have  no  more  innate  right  to  take  life  than  one  man  has. 
It  is  murder  in  either  case  and  brutalizing  in  both. 

Fifth:  The  sanctioning  of  capital  punishment  degrades  and 
hardens  any  community,  collectively  and  individually,  which 
allows  it  to  stand  as  its  highest  ideal  and  accepted  standard  in 
dealing  with  any  crime. 

Sixth :  It  is  certainly  a  relic  of  barbarism.  To  abolish  it  would 
be  a  step  forward.  As  civilization  has  advanced,  punishment 
has  always  become  less  severe,  and  crime  has  also  become  less 
common.  The  old  law  of  retaliation  is  obsolete.  It  is  unneces- 
sary and  obnoxious  to  our  modern  feelings. 

Seventh :  Capital  punishment  usually  deprives  the  criminal 
of  the  one  due  which  civilized  society  owes  its  unfortunate  chil- 
dren of  this  class,  the  chance  for  spiritual  reformation  and  expia- 
tion to  prepare  for  the  hereafter. 

Eighth :  Life  imprisonment  is  a  severer  and  a  more  just  punish- 
ment for  a  murderer  than  to  be  given  early  his  earthly  quietus. 
Those  states  which  sanction  legal  murder  do  more;  they  murder 
civilization. 
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We  think  that  penologists  are  every  day  realizing  more 
strongly  the  futility  of  the  severe  treatment  of  prisoners.  The 
law  of  the  moral  world  is  like  that  of  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual. Like  begets  like.  Savagery  begets  savagery.  Legal  brutal- 
ity educates  a  brutal  populace.  Every  execution  is  an  object 
lesson  in  murder.  The  State  is  doing  what  it  forbids  its  citizens 
to  do;  an  impossible  inconsistency.  Capital  punishment  is  an 
example  of  the  primitive  law*of  retaliation,  of  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  a  relic  of  the  remote  past  when  talon  and 
claw  were  the  law  of  the  animal  world;  a  theory  in  our  enlight- 
ened times  as  indefensible  in  its  principles  as  it  is  useless  and 
debasing  in  its  practice.  The  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
which  is  practically  limited  to  homicides  in  civilized  countries, 
is  a  stain  on  our  civilization  and  should  be  abolished.  In  its 
place,  when  desperate  criminality  has  reached  the  limit  fixed  by 
a  wise  and  tolerant  society,  should  be  substituted  special  prisons 
which  should  become  permanent  repositories  for  these  lost  mem- 
bers of  mankind.  These  should  be  rendered  as  silent  and  inexor- 
able as  the  tomb.  Release  should  be  permitted  only  upon  action 
of  the  highest  court  upon  positive  proof  of  innocence.  The  in- 
mates should  forever  be  removed  from  a  continuance  of  their 
evil  practices,  but  not  beyond  the  opportunity  for  repentance 
and  spiritual}  expiation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  position  of  the  State  in  this  matter.  Is  not 
capital  punishment  an  unjustly  severe  treatment  for  most  mur- 
derers? Does  not  th*  State  do  deliberately  what  the  murderer 
has  usually  done  in  hot,  unreasoning  blood?  How  few -murderers 
are  apparently  actually  deliberate  ones?  For  a  moment  swept 
off  bis  feet  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  a  murderer  is,  in  an  in- 
stant, rendered,  by  one  heedless  act,  an  alien  and  an  outcast  for- 
ever. A  blind  jealousy,  an  insane  stupidity,  a  frenzy  of  want,  a 
misbegotten  lust,  or  the  climax  of  a  drunken  orgy,  places  him  in 
a  category  apart  from  his  fellows,  his  whole  life  to  be  always 
shrouded  in  gloom  and  hopelessness.  But  the  State,  it  kills  in 
cold  blood.  It  is  within  its  power  to  condemn  the  criminal  to 
permanent  confinement  alone  with  his  remorse.    Which  is  better? 

Legal  murder  is  so  unnecessary.  It  is  so  demoralizing  to 
the  weaker  elements  of  society.    It  presents  such  an  example  of 
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folly  and  wickedness  to  the  impressionable,  overwrought  degen- 
erates, who  make  the  great  bulk  of  the  recruits  for  the  terrible 
armies  of  crime.  Every  official  murder  hardens  and  incites  those 
whom  we  can  least  afford  to  have  so  affected. 

In  the  not  remote  past  there  were  over  two  hundred  capital 
offenses  and  crime  was  rampant.  Not  much  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  these  offenses  had  decreased  to  nearly  one  hundred,  and 
crime  had  likewise  diminished.  Now  there  is  practically  but  one 
offense  on  the  civil  calendar  punishable  by  death,  and  crime  htas 
grown  still  less.  Individual  crime  has  been  the  awful  shadow  of 
official  crime.  Both  have  lessened  as  civilization  has  advanced, 
and  furnish  a  very  fair  index  of  a  nation's  progress.  In  the  case 
of  capital  punishment  we  are  still  on  a  level  with  the  savage. 

Let  us  here  again  repeat  the  latest  verdict  of  civilization  against 
all  harsh  physical  punishment.  It  does  not  reform  or  deter.  It 
does  not  change  character  or  belief.  It  does  not  produce  that 
conviction  of  mind  which  is  essential  for  moral  elevation.  On 
the  contrary  it  excites  a  reaction,  a  reflex  hardening,  an  antago- 
nism, and  so  defeats  its  own  purpose.  Who  ever  heard  of  physical 
abuse  or  persecution,  however  extreme  and  rigorous,  stamping  out 
a  righteous  cause  or  an  evil  cabal.  Reformations,  political  or 
religious,  have  ever  flourished  best  on  the  blood  of  their  leaders 
and  vice  has  waxed  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  Each  age 
has  had  its  martyrs  to  the  wild  beast  in  the  spirit  of  man.  Blood 
and  flame  have  ever  been  impotent  against  that  impalpable  thing, 
a  condition  of  mind.  Progress,  purity  and  peace  must  come  from 
the  heart  and  intellect,  developed  in  conjunction.  Violenee  can- 
not reach  the  fountains  of  right  living. 

In  savage  states,  with  no  prisons  and  therefore  no  effective  re- 
straints for  murderers  but  death,  official  killing  was  justifiable 
as  a  protection  to  others.  In  semicivilized  conditions,  such 
actions  may  be  necessarily  tolerated,  but  with  us,  who  shall  truth- 
fully say  that  legal  murder  is  really  a  necessity?  As  a  deterrent 
it  has  been  a  disastrous  failure.  Public  sentiment  is  so  opposed 
to  capital  punishment  that  its  nonenforcement  has  made  justice 
a  mockery.  As  a  protection  it  is  not  needed- 
How  long  will  the  State  blunder  on  in  its  evil  way?  Doubtless 
until  the  press  and  the  pulpit  have  inflamed  the  consciences,  and 
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raised  the  courage  of  our  legislators,  until  some  one,  more  bold 
than  the  rest,  will  introduce  a  constitutional  amendment  and  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  people.  It  is  time  that  New  York  State 
should  again  head  the  procession  which  leads  the  van,  of  national 
enlightenment  and  civilization.  It  is  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  "  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
shall  not  be  inflicted."  Is  it  not  time  that  this  great  common- 
wealth should  enshrine  ia  its  constitution  the  provision  that 
legal  murder  shall  be  forever  banished  from  its  borders? 

We  believe  in  "  the  enforcement  of  law,"  but  let  it  be  done  with 
enlightenment  and  kindness,  and  also  with  a  wisdom  which  will 
rob  us  of  all  trace  of  the  stain  which  we  are  seeking  to  eradicate 
in  others.  Let  us  realize  our  errors  in  all  sanity  and  humility, 
and  let  us  temper  our  justice  with  that  mercy  which  we  all,  at 
times,  need-.  To  accept  other  guiding  principles  is  a  confession  of 
cowardice,  disloyalty  and  dishonor. 

William  O.  Stillman, 

Chairman. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  a  paper  by  Hon.  P.  Te- 
cumseh  Sherman,  on  the  "Enforcement  of  Factory  Laws  with 
Special  Reference  to  Child  Labor." 

Enforcement  of  Factory  Laws  with   Special  Reference  to 

Child  Labor. 

I  propose  to  limit  my  discussion  to  the  methods  and  means 
now  being  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  enforcing  these 
laws  in  factories  without  reference  to  their  application  to 
business  establishments  or  street  trades,  and  without  considering 
their  justice  or  expediency.  I  eliminate  the  provisions  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  young  people  around  dangerous  machin- 
ery, etc.,  as  falling  under  an  entirely  different  branch  of  the  gen- 
eral subject. 

There  remain  in  factories  four  forms  of  violations  of  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  law: 

1st.  The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2nd.  The  employment  of  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
without  proper  board  of  health  certificates. 
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3rd'.  The  employment  of  children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen over  nine  hours  a  day  or  at  night. 

4th.  The  employment  of  male  minors  and  women  oyer  ten  hours 
a  day  or  at  night. 

The  one  great  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  serious  obstacle  to 
enforcing  these  provisions  thoroughly,  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
inspecting  force.  The  necessary  procedure  of  factory  inspection 
requires  that  all  factories  and  tenements  to  be  inspected  should 
be  insfpected  once  annually,  that  those  which  thereupon  pre- 
sent any  serious  violation  of  the  law  should  be  frequently  rein- 
spected  at  unexpected  periods,  and  that  all  those  in  which  viola- 
tions are  thereupon  found  to  continue  should  be  prosecuted.  Our 
inspection  force  does  not  admit  of  this;  in  fact,  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble for  it  to  visit  all  establishments  once  without  doing  anything 
more,  and  if  the  whole  procedure  is  gone  through  with  in  any 
district,  then  other  neighborhoods  must  be  entirely  neglected. 
We  have  now  thirty-seven  inspectors,  only  thirty-four  of  whom 
are  available  for  factory  and  tenement  ^inspection.  This  is  less 
than  in  the  early  Ws  when  factories  were  fewer  and  smaller, 
before  the  immense  mass  of  tenement  work  had  been  added  to 
the  inspector's  duties,  and  before  the  great  problem  of  the  depart- 
ment-^the  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  in  what  I  may  term 
tenement  factories — had  assumed  its  present  overwhelming  pro- 
portion. 

Being,  therefore,  unable  to  deal  with  the  problem  thoroughly 
throughout  the  entire  State,  we  have  eliminated  certain  parts 
(which  parts  will  not  be  disclosed),  and  are  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  the  remainder  which  has  been  divided  into  districts, 
with  one  inspector  placed  permanently  in  each  of  such  districts. 
He  should,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  not  only  inspect  carefully 
all  important  establishments  in  his  district,  but  where,  for 
instance,  he  finds  child  labor  violations,  he  should  return  fre- 
quently and  at  different  hours  and  irregular  intervals  to  see 
that  the  violations  first  noted  are  discontinued  and  that  no  others 
follow.  This  plan  leaves  the  inspector  always  within  striking 
distance  of  the  establishments  which  need  watching,  and  avoids 
long  periods  of  immunity  from  supervision  between  the  regular 
annual  inspections. 
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M^ny  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  are  due  to  ignorance, 
others  to  carelessness,  and  others  in  the  past  have  been  due  to 
assured  immunity  during  the  period  between  the  regular 'inspec- 
tions. These  classes  of  offenders  can  be  taught  or  warned  into 
obedience  by  frequent  inspections  better  than  by  prosecutions, 
because  the  latter  are  hopelessly  time-consuming,  and  in  addition 
are  unjust  when  resorted  to  without  warning  in  cases  of  igno- 
rance or  remediable  carelessness.  Therefore,  whenever  a  violation 
is  now  found  for  the  first  time,  and  if  in  a  mild  form  or  some- 
what excusable  for  the  second  time,  the  offender,  as  an  alternative 
to  being  prosecuted,  is  allowed  to  execute  a  printed  form  of  con- 
fession and  excuse  which  is  so  worded  that  it  can  be  used  against 
him  with  effect  in  case  of  a  repeated  offense  and  consequent 
prosecution.  In  addition,  the  offenders'  name  is  placed  on  what 
is  practically  a  "black  list,"  which  assures  him  of  an  extra 
measure  of  inspections.  If  thereafter  he  continues  his  viola- 
tions, he  is  sure  of  detection  and  of  more  exemplary  punishment 
than  if  prosecuted  for  the  first  offense.  And  permanent  card 
indexes  of  child  labor  violations  will  be  kept  for  reference  to 
detect  frequent  offenders. 

To  take  up  the  different  classes  of  offenses  in  order: 

1st.  The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen.  In  large 
establishments  this  offense  is  rare,  compared  to  the  number  of 
employees.  When  it  occurs  it  is  treated  as  serious  and  is  seldom 
condoned  the  second  time.  Parents'  affidavits  of  proper  age  are 
sometimes  offered  as  excuses,  but  are  regarded  almost  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  bad  faith  and  are  therefore  given  no  weight  as 
excuses.  In  small  shops  and  hidden  places  this  offense  is  common 
and  is  sometimes  due  to  ignorance.  It  is  easy  of  discovery  in 
large  establishments  but  often  continues  undiscovered  in  the 
small  establishments  which  escape  observation  and  inspection. 
Signs  and  advertisements  for  youthful  workers  are  watched  to 
locate  it,  and  public  complaints  are  also  of  great  assistance. 
They  are  therefore  invited,  although  they  are  generally  un- 
founded, owing  to  the  deceptive  appearance  as  to  age  of  children 
of  foreign  races. 

2nd.  The  second  form  of  violation  of  the  law  is  the  employ- 
ment of  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  without  proper 
66 
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board  of  health  certificates.  This  is  the  most  troublesome  branch 
of  the  subject.  The  law  requires  that  these  certificates  shall  each 
bear  the  child's  signature  and  be  kept  on  file  in  the  factory, 
together  with  a  register  of  the  children  so  employed.  Inspectors 
are  always  required  to  check  off  on  the  register  and  to  identify 
the  children  with  the  certificates,  and  the  best  method  of  doing 
so  is  to  make  them  write  their  names  for  comparison  with  the 
certificates.  This  eliminates  practically  all  danger  of  substitu- 
tion. Violations  of  this  provision  were  common  during  the  last 
vacation,  employers  and  children  alike  asserting  that  they  were 
advised  by  the  school  authorities  that  certificates  were  not  re- 
quired in  vacation.  This  misinformation  was  dispelled  by  a  large 
number  of  summary  discharges  and  warnings,  but  without  prose- 
cutions. Certificates  issued  by  boards  of  health  are  often  invalid 
on  their  face,  and  are  then  taken  up  and  the  children  discharged. 
Such,  for  example,  are  certificates  for  children  under  fourteen, 
issued  through  carelessness,  and  special  certificates  for  factories 
during  vacation,  due  to  ignorance  of  the  repeal  of  a  former  law 
which  allowed  them.  Where,  however,  certificates  are  regular, 
the  Department  of  Labor  cannot  question  or  go  behind  them. 
We  have  been  urged  to  examine  into  the  methods  of  the  different 
boards  of  health  in  issuing  their  certificates,  but  we  have  neither 
the  force  nor  the  time  to  do  so. 

Hundreds  of  children  apparently  under  sixteen  are  found  em- 
ployed on  the  strength  of  parents'  affidavits  that  they  are  over 
that  age.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  such  affidavits  are 
almost  always  false,  and  the  appearances  generally  right,  but 
in  the  past  it  has  been  an  almost  impossible  task  for  the  inspect- 
ors to  prove  it  in  every  case.  Now  the  amendment  of  1905  to 
section  76  of  the  Labor  Law  empowers  the  Department  in  such 
cases  to  require  the  employer  to  produce  certain  specified  proofs 
of  a  child's  age  or  discharge  it.  Demands  for  such  proofs  under 
this  section  have  produced  a  large  number  of  forged  or  altered 
birth  and  baptismal  certificates,  which  has  led  to  investigations 
showing  in  every  instance  that  the  child  was,  in  fact,  not  only 
under  sixteen,  but  really  under  fourteen.  We  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  the  forgery  on  a  guilty  party;  but  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  children  to  whom  this  provision  has  been  ap- 
plied have  been  beyond  doubt  rightly  discharged.    This  amend- 
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ment,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  keynote  of  the  Child  Labor 
provisions,  and  has  changed  them  from  mere  expressions  of  moral 
aspirations  into  enforceable  laws. 

3rd.  The  third  form  of  violation  is  in  the  employment  of 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  over  nine  hours  a  day  or 
at  night.  It  is  not  common  and  presents  few  difficulties  in  its 
enforcement  in  fair  sized  factories  where  the  hours  of  labor  axe 
notorious  and  easily  observed  or  ascertained ;  but  in  small  shops 
where  only  one  or  two  children  are  employed,  it  is  difficult  and 
often  impossible  of  detection  with  our  present  methods  of  in- 
spection, or  with  any  methods  practicable  with  our  present  force. 
Here,  again,  we  are  largely  dependent  upon  public  complaints. 
This  provision  has  also  been  openly  evaded  by  keeping  children 
in  factories  ten  hours  or  more — when  not  employed  in  "play- 
rooms " — and  working  them  in  shifts  not  exceeding  nine  hours. 
This  can  be  prevented  only  by  amendment. 

4th.  The  fourth  form  of  violation  is  the  employment  of  males 
under  eighteen  and  of  women,  over  ten  hours  a  day  or  at  night. 
Inasmuch  as  it  includes*  many  young  women  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  it  borders  on  the  Child  Labor  problem.  This  offense 
is  common,  but  its  extent  is  unknown.  In  regard  to  over-hours, 
the  law  is,  however,  sufficiently  enforced  to  be  fairly  restrictive 
and  beneficial  in  its  effect,  but  no  successful  efforts  in  the  past 
have  been  made  to  prevent  night  work.  Hereafter  there  will 
be  more  regular  night  inspections  for  that  purpose,  but  with 
the  present  force  they  can  never  be  frequent  enough  to  be  ade- 
quate. This  law  makes  no  distinction  between  women  of  what- 
ever age,  provided  they  be  over  sixteen,  and  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  prohibition  of  night  work  by 
women  over  twenty-one.  There  is,  therefore,  a  serious  constitu- 
tional question  to  be  decided  before  it  can  be  generally  enforced. 
Public  complaints  of  this  offense  are  frequent,  but  they  are  an 
unsafe,  or  rather  an  unfair,  reliance  for  detecting  it;  for  they 
come  almost  altogether  from  trade  union  sources,  and  are  directed 
exclusively  against  nonunion  shops  or  factories,  or  those  in  which 
there  are  labor  disputes,  or  where  there  have  been  recent  dis- 
charges, and  they  leave  all  others  undisclosed. 
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Prosecutions,  a*  I  have  .said  before,  are  the  last  resort  to 
enforce  the  law.  They  should  never  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
excusable  ignorance,  mistake,  or  uncontinned  carelessness,  and 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  responsible  party  to  prose- 
cute, as  between  the  proprietor,  superintendent  and  foreman. 
The  proprietor  is  often  too  far  removed  from  his  factory  to  be 
morally  responsible,  and  often  a  severe  complaint  to  him  against 
the  negligence  of  a  foreman  to  whom  he  has  delegated  charge 
of  this  matter,  will  produce  results  equal  to  a  prosecution. 

In  our  prosecutions  judges  and  district  attorneys  are  gen- 
erally sympathetic.  We  have,  however,  been  hampered  in  $ome 
localities  by  a  different  spirit.  One  judge  has  once  openly  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  law.  In  Queens  County  the  magistrates 
have  uniformly  discharged  all  offenders  against  the  Labor  Law; 
and  another  judge,  while  he  has  always  convicted,  has  almost 
invariably  suspended  sentence.  Such  conduct  is  a  great  handi- 
cap to  the  Department,  as  it  encourages  a  general  contempt  and 
disregard  for  the  law  in  the  localities  affected  and  discourages 
the  inspectors.  No  cases  in  Queens  County  have  arisen  during 
my  administration,  but  strenuous  measures  have  been  taken  to 
counteract  the  evil  effects  of  the  cases  in  other  localities  and  to 
prevent  their  repetition. 

.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  over  3,000  children  were  discharged 
as  the  result  of  inspections.  Where  they  went  to  our  methods 
do  not  disclose.  With  practical  immunity  in  the  long  intervals 
between  annual  inspections,  many  may  have  returned  to  the 
factories  from  which  they  were  discharged,  or  have  gone  to  neigh- 
boring establishments.  Perhaps  some  went  to  business  estab- 
lishments where  their  employment  is  equally  forbidden,  but  where 
this  Department  has  no  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  every  dis- 
charge in  New  York  City,  however,  we  have  notified  the  proper 
truant  officers.  And  during  this  year  all  factories  (located  in 
our  "  covered  "  districts)  in  which  children  were  discharged  last 
year,  are  on  the  "  suspected  "  list,  and  will  be  so  frequently  in- 
spected that  all  children  will  be  driven  out  and  kept  out.  And 
if  the  Department  of  Labor  can  be  provided  with  a  few  more 
inspectors,  enough  to  cover  all  districts  in  the  State,  I  have  ao 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  problem  of  stamping  out  child  labor 
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in  factories  except   in  sporadic  instances,  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  easiest  that  confronts  the  Department. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  New  York  City. 

The  most  significant  statement  in  Mr.  Sherman's  valuable 
paper  seems  to  me  to  be  that  3,000  children  were  dismissed  from 
factories  and  workshops  in  which  they  were  illegally  employed, 
in  the  course  of  last  year.  Every  one  of  those  3,000  children,  if 
working  during  the  school  year,  accuses  of  incompetence  the 
local  health  authorities  and  the  local  school  authorities  of  the 
places  in  which  the  children  live.  Under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  no  child  can  begin  to  work  in  a  factory  or  workshop  with- 
out breaking  the  compulsory  education  law  which  the  local  board 
of  education  is  responsible  for  enforcing.  Over  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  every  child  at  work  illegally  by  means  of  a  defective 
certificate  accuses  both  the  board  of  education  and  the  board  of 
health.  For  the  issuance  of  certificates  is,  under  the  terms  of 
the  present  law,  a  joint  task  of  the  school  authorities  and  the 
health  authorities.  The  factory  inspectors  come  upon  the  scene 
only  after  the  harm  has  been  done  and  the  law  has  been  broken. 

In  New  York  City  no  one  knows  how  many  children  who 
should  be  in  school  are  illegally  working  in  the  tenements  un- 
discovered by  the  factory  inspectors.  We  have  no  school  census, 
though  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
education  to  make  one.  This  persistent  failure  of  the  board 
to  obey  the  law  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  of 
I^abor,  and  all  the  rest  of  us,  to  know  where  the  children  are. 

Finally  a  third  cause  of  wholesale  violation  of  the  child  labor 
law  is  the  omission  by  philanthropic  people  of  the  cooperation 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  entitled  to  expect  from  them. 
In  large  numbers  of  cases  relief  is  given  to  families  whose  chil- 
dren are  not  in  school.  The  givers  fatuously  take  the  word  of  the 
parents  who  both  get  relief  and  exploit  the  children.  In  a  case 
known  to  me  a  relief  society  gave  a  pension  for  four  years  to  the 
mother  of  six  children,  none  of  whom  attended  school  one  day  of 
the  whole  four  years. 

Now,  every  one  who  gives  relief,  either  directly  or  adminis- 
tratively, to  families  having  children,  and  fails  to  obtain  proof 
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from  week  to  week  (keeping  the  proof  on  ftle)  that  the  children 
are  continuously  in  school,  shares  the  guilt  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  its  grave  sins  of  omission. 

It  is  unfair  to  hold  the  factory  inspectors  responsible  for 
the  large  number  of  children  illegally  at  work,  while  the  local 
authorities  and  the  philanthropists  by  their  sins  of  omission  fail 
to  force  the  children  into  school  and  to  keep  them  there.  When 
we  really  want  the  children  in  dependent  families  to  stop  work- 
ing and  to  go  to  school,  the  giving  of  relief  can  be  made  to  turn 
upon  their  weekly  school  attendance  records.  And  when  the 
children  are  in  school,  they  are  obviously  out  of  the  factories  and 
workshops. 

Mr.  Hamubl  Mc(.<t;nk  Lindsay:  I  think  we  all  feel  grateful 
to  Commissioner  Sherman  for  the  excellent  and  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  leading  questions  concerning  the  enforcement  of 
factory  legislation.  But  I  feel  that  perhaps  it  is  too  soon  yet  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  optimistic  note  at  the  close  of 
the  paper,  contained  in  the  statement  that  the  addition  of  a  few 
inspectors  will  enable  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  to 
enforce  the  child  labor  laws  adequately.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  any  child  labor  law  is  that  part  which  is  enforced,  not 
that  part  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  enforce.  The 
great  difficulty  encountered  in  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  is 
not  peculiar  to  New  York.  In  many  other  states  the  violations 
of  the  law  are  more  numerous  and  noticeable  than  the  cases 
where  it  is  rigidly  enforced  and  substantially  obeyed.  The  ques- 
tion presents  itself  whether  any  state  factory  department  is 
adequately  equipped  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  enforcement  that 
is  demanded  in  good  child  labor  legislation. 

The  visitation  of  a  factory  once  a  year,  I  think  we  all  will 
admit,  will  hardly  bring  about  an  ideal  condition  of  enforce- 
ment. T  believe  our  labor  departments  must  work  out  some 
plan  by  which,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  agencies  in  the 
community,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  may  be  made  effective,! 
along  the  lines  just  suggested  by  Mrs.  Kelley.  The  far  more 
intelligent  and  effective  assistance  of  boards  of  education  and  of 
boards  of  health  must  be  cultivated  and  secured,  and  as  has  been 
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bo  well  suggested,  even  the  assistance  of  charitable  societies  in 
the  proper  use  of  the  giving  of  relief  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  really 
efficient  administration  of  social  legislation. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  will  have  to 
encourage  volunteer  inspection.  The  report  of  these  inspections 
would  enlarge  the  scope  of  observation  of  the  violations  of  the 
law. 

1  agree  with  Mr.  Sherman  that  those  who  offend  through  igno- 
rance of  the  law  should  be  enlightened  and  perhajra  be  dealt  with 
leniently  as  first  offenders;  but  when  a  flagrant  case  of  violation 
occurs,  and  when  the  offense  has  been  repeated  persistently,  and 
determinedly,  then  the  law  should  be  enforced  to  its  full  extent. 
Severity  in  all  cases  where  the  law  is  understood  will  make  one 
factory  inspector  as  effective  as  a  dozen  are  in  many  cases  now 
where  either  inspectors  or  prosecuting  officers  make  light  of  the 
offense. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Honorable  James 
T.  Rogers,  Member  of  Assembly,  of  Binghamton,  X.  Y.,  on  the 
subject  of  u  Legislation  for  Social  Betterment/' 

Legislation  for  Social  Betterment. 

I  am  a  bit  at  loss  as  to  the  precise  topic  which  I  am  expected 
to  discuss  here  to-night.  The  above,  if  memory  plays  me  not 
falsely,  is  the  one  originally  assigned  to  me.  Subsequently  our 
mutual  and  mueh  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Folks,  in  responding  to 
my  request  for  suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  treat  the  topic, 
denominated  it  upon  his  memorandum  as,  "  The  promotion  of 
Legislation  for  Social  Ends."  But,  like  the  caterpillar,  a  process 
of  metamorphosis  ha«  seemingly  taken  place,  and  now  your  pro- 
gram announces  the  theme  as  "  Legislation  for  Social  Better- 
ment." 

Possibly  that  has  led  some  of  you  to  think  that  you  are  to  be 
given  a  treatise  on  the  evolution  of  legislation  for  improved  social 
conditions,  and  a  dissertation  upon  the  precise  character  of  such 
legislation  which  the  future  should  bring  forth. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  "  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  "  by  essaying 
,fuch  a  task  before  this  cultured  audience  of  students  aqd  special- 
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ists  along  those  very  lines.  Be  it  understood,  then,  at  the  outset 
that  what  I  have  to  say  relate©  to  the  adjective  rather  than  to 
the  substantive,  if  it  may  be  so  differentiated ;  to  the  **  how  " 
rather  than  to  the  M  what "  of  the  class  of  legislation  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  other  words,  the  pleasant  task  assigned  to  ine  is,  in  a  some- 
what desultory  way,  which  I  fear  will  hardly  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  what  is  usually  designated  on  your  program  as  a  ".paper," 
to  give  you  a  few  practical  thoughts  born  of  an  experience  of 
seven  winters  spent  within  that  beleaguered  community  yclept 
the  State  Legislature,  as  to  how  best  to  storm  that  citadel  and 
victoriously  hoist  over  it  the  banner  of  the  militant  hosts  who 
are  battling  resolutely  for  social  betterment  throughout  our  be- 
loved Empire  State. 

Before  the  wise  soldier  makes  his  attack  he  first  carefully 
ascertains  the  inherent  qualities  of  his  adversary.  For  like  rea- 
son, it  may  perchance  be  to  our  profit  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  the  Legislature  really  is. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  very  popular  in  these  days  to 
denounce  all  legislative  bodies  as  wanton,  ignorant,  vicious,  cor- 
rupt, indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
with  many  people  the  most  entertaining  orator  is  the  one  who 
pours  forth  vituperative  invective  against  the  Legislature  akin 
in  flavor  to  the  expressions  of  disapproval  which  were  wont  to 
be  showered  upon  the  proverbial  bad  actor  in  the  old  barn-storm- 
ing days.  To  one  who  has  seen  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
this  spirit  is  as  lamentable  as  it  is  unfair  and  unjust.  Would 
time  permit,  I  would  vigorously  controvert  this  spirit  of  whole- 
sale denunciation,  but  there  is  only  opportunity  now  to  impart 
one  vital  thought  upon  this  score. 

The  Legislature  is  designed  to  be,  and,  in  fact  is,  a  representa- 
tive body.  The  unfailing  law  of  average  applies  here  as  well  as 
in  the  field  of  life  insurance,  where  the  writer  has  been  delving 
of  late,  and  the  average  of  mortality  in  life  insurance  finds  its 
well-defined  analogy  in  the  average  'intellectuality  and  morality 
in  legislatures.  In  other  words,  whether  in  its  intelligence  or 
its  ignorance,  its  goodness  or  its  badness,  the  Legislature  will 
always  be  found  by  the  close  and  analytical  student  of  men  and 
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conditions  to  be  a  strikingly  accurate  portrait  of  the  average 
intellect  and  conscience  of  the  great  body  politic  which  it 
represents.  Keep  this  thought  in  mind,  1  pray  you,  and  when 
you,  the  sovereign  people,  are  constrained  to  denounce  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  the  action  or  inaction  of  your  Legislature,  pause  for 
a  moment  to  reflect  that  that  self-same  Legislature,  howsoever 
ugly  and  distasteful  to  the  view,  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  you, 
but  is,  after  all,  only  a  composite  photograph  of  you,  the  self- 
same .sovereign  people;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  it  is 
most  peculiarly  a  body  "  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show 
virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure." 

Whatsoever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  fact  remains  that 
every  legislator  is  keenly  alive  to  the  real,  genuine  public  senti- 
ment of  hi*  constituents,  and  at  the  same  time  quick  to  detect 
that  which  is  merely  superficial,  or  artificially  ereated.  If  you 
find  a  legislator  who  is  cold  and  indifferent  to  some  proposition 
which  lies  very  close  to  your  heart,  you  may  be  sure  that  that 
indifference  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  predominant 
public  opinion  of  his  constituency  has  either  not  yet  awakened 
to  your  sense  of  what  should  be  done  in  that  particular  instance, 
or  else  has  not  advanced  as  far  as  you  have  in  the  onward  march, 
and  looks  upon  you  as  a  faddist  or  a  theorist.  If  you  find  him 
obtuse  or  almost  brutal  in  his  reception  of  you,  you  may  take  it 
for  granted  that,  though  his  constituency  may  embrace  many 
good  citizens  who  are  blazing  the  way  for  better  social  condi- 
tions, yet  they  are  but  as  a  few  hardy  pioneers,  while  the  average 
mass  of  his  constituents  are  either  so  wrapped  up  in  the  selfish 
pursuits  of  wealth  or  pleasure  as  to  be  oblivious  to  the  humani- 
tarian spirit  which  so  fires  you  and  your  associates,  or  else  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  crying  needs  which  so  appeal  to  you  and  are 
blissful  in  that  ignorance. 

Never  has  the  fact  been  so  emphasized  as  in  the  recent  elec- 
tions that  when  a  great  public  sentiment  is  really  aroused  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  it  will  find  a  way  to  choose 
public  servants  who  will  do  its  will. 
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The  fundamental  and  primary  duty,  then,  of  those  who  would 
successfully  promote  legislation  for  social  betterment  is  to  con- 
vince public  sentiment,  which  will  always  prove  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  right-minded,  that  their  cause  is  just  and  their  remedy 
for  existing  evils  is  rational  and  correct,  and  the  Legislature 
will  speedily  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

To  achieve  this  end,  you  must  first  and  last  make  sure  that 
you  are  right;  don't  be  too  opinionated;  don't  become  so  wedded 
to  your  own  individual  theory  that  you  cannot  modify  it  upon 
proper  occasion ;  remember  that  legislation  is  always  in  a  broad 
sense  a  matter  of  compromise;  that  that  idea  and  that  only  can 
be  enacted  into  a  vital  and  lasting  law,  and  not  a  dead  letter, 
which  has  a  strong  public  sentiment  back  of  it,  and  which  is 
therefore  located  at  that  middle  point  where  all  the  varying  rays 
of  intelligence  coming  from  our  diverse  population  can  find  a 
common  focus  upon  which  to  center. 

v  Not  only  the  newspapers,  but  the  churches,  the  schools,  and 
the  hundreds  of  societies  throughout  the  state  whose  structures 
are  built  upon  the  beneficent  principle  of  service  to  our  fellow 
man  and  the  betterment  of  humanity,  should  be  utilized  in  scat- 
tering the  seeds  of  true  reform  in  the  garden  of  public  opinion. 

But  you  will  perhaps  answer  here  that  while  all  these  things 
are  true,  advancement  must  be  made  step  by  step,  and  that  you 
would  like  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  best  to  bring 
concrete  applications  for  specific  legislation  to  the  attention  of 
your  legislators.  A  few  brief  thoughts  along  that  line  will,  I 
trust,  at  least  not  come  amiss. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  to  what  extent  the  use  of 
printed  matter  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  circulars  is  effec- 
tive. The  answer  is  that  if  properly  prepared,  it  can  do  much 
good.  If  not,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  life  of  a  legislator  during  the  session  is  very  strenuous 
and  active.  The  number  of  bills  introduced  has  approximated  in 
recent  years  2,000  or  3,000.  Assuming  the  length  of  the  session 
to  be  one  hundred  days,  that  means  that  the  legislator  must  con- 
sider an  average  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  bills  a  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  he  must  be  the  errand  boy  for  his  district  in  scores 
of  ways,  which  one  who  has  not  undertaken  the  work  can  hardly 
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realize.  He  must  give  much  time  each  day  to  correspondence 
with  his  constituents  and  others,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
if  you  want  to  present  ideas  to  him  so  that  they  will  stick,  you 
should  do  so  in  the  most  concise  way  that  you  can.  Your  printed 
matter  should  therefore  be  short,  sharp  and  always  to  the  point. 
It  will  then  get  attention,  where  the  long  elaborate  article  may 
be  cast  aside  with  only  a  meagre  scanning. 

It  is  also  asked  how  great  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  com- 
mittee hearings  as  a  means  of  informing  the  legislature,  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  printed  matter,  or  with  personal  interviews 
with  the  members,  or  with  getting  constituents  of  the  members 
to  see  or  write  to  them.  All  of  these  methods  are  useful.  The 
work  of  the  legislature  is  so  complex  that  it  must  necessarily 
delegate  much  authority  to  its  committees,  and  the  sharp,  force- 
ful presentation  of  facts  and  arguments,  rather  than  oratory, 
before  the  committees  is  bound  to  be  a  telling  factor. 

Personal  interviews  with  a  member  are  all  right,  but  you  must 
avoid  the  too  frequent  habit  of  boring  him.  If  he  is  hurrying, 
as  is  often  the  case,  to  get  before  some  committee  to  look  after 
some  bill  affecting  his  own  district,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  most 
inopportune  time  to  stop  him  in  the  corridor  and  talk  to  him 
about  your  pet  measure.  Even  though  he  soon  learns  to  receive 
you  with  a  smile  and  to  seem  to  be  interested,  the  chances  are 
that  while  you  are  talking  to  him  under  such  circumstances,  he 
is  wondering  whether  that  committee  will  adjourn  before  he 
reaches  it,  and  whether  he  will  have  to  write  unsatisfactory 
explanations  to  influential  constituents  as  to  why  he  did  not 
get  the  thing  done  which  they  felt  was  for  the  time  being  hia 
paramount  duty. 

Ff  yon  can  get  constituents  to  write  "or  see  members,  it  is 
always  a  pood  thing,  provided  the  constituent  is  actuated  by  a 
real  and  not  by  a  mere  perfunctory  spirit.  As  haa  been  pre- 
viously indicated,  there  is  no  influence  so  potent'  with  a  legislator 
as  the  voice  of  his  home  people,  but  he  learns  quickly  to  discern 
whether  it  is  an  earnest  or  an  artificial  one.  The  latter  is  of 
little  moment. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  at  public  hearings  before  commit- 
tees, it  is  better  to  have  the  arguments  presented  by  one  or  two 
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speakers,  presumably  those  best  informed,  or  to  have  a  number 
of  speakers  limited  to  a  few  minutes  each.  By  all  means  let  the 
number  be  few,  and  let  what  they  say  be  short,  snappy  and  right 
to  the  point.  Nothing  is  so  distressing  to  the  members  of  a  com- 
mittee, with  time  such  a  precious  commodity,  as  to  be  harangued 
and  talked  to  in  glittering  generalities  and  rhetorical  periods, 
which  lack  pointedness  and  close  adherence  to  the  question  under 
consideration.  .  A  dozen  speakers  who  limit  themselves  to  a  dozen 
terse  sentences  are  far  more  effective  than  the  most  gifted  orator 
who  takes  an  hour  to  say  what  ought  to  have  been  uttered  in  ten 
minutes. 

Another  question  asked  is  how  beet  to  reach  those  member* 
who  are  not  on  the  committee  having  the  particular  measure  in 
charge.  This  may  be  done  in  many  ways,  provided  the  method 
is  tactful,  the  time  opportune  and  the  matter  pithy.  The  one 
great  fault  is  that  the  average  man  is  apt  to  be  so  absorbed  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  particular  matter  which  interests  him  that 
he  comes  to  regard  it  as  the  most  important  thing  before  the 
Legislature,  and  forgets  that  from  the  legislator's  point  of  view, 
it  is  only  one  of  perhaps  an  hundred  matters  which  are  of  equal 
importance.  You  should  remember  also  that  as  a  general  rule 
legislators  are  disposed  to  rei>ose  much  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  work  of  the  committees,  and  when  a  committee  has  given  its 
approval  to  the  measure,  particularly  one  for  social  betterment, 
which  we  are  now  especially  considering,  your  battle  is  more 
than  half  won.  The  time,  the  place  and  the  length  of  the  inter- 
view must  depend  largely  upon  the  demands  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  each  particular  legislator.  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
bore  him,  and  remember  that  he  has  plenty  of  troubles  of  his 
own.  Perchance  some  Opportunity  may  present  itself  to  you  to 
do  him  a  good  turn.  Some  friend  of  yours  and  your  measure 
may  be  on  a  committee  which  may  have  some  meritorious  bill 
of  his  in  charge,  and  your  good  offices  in  getting  for  him  the 
same  kindly  coiisideration  which  you  want  him  to  give  to  you 
may  transform  him  from  an  indifferent  friend  into  an  active  ally. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  is  how  far  the  use  of  the 
press  is  effective  in  promoting  social  legislation.  Never  has  the 
press  been  so  great  a  molder  of  public  opinion  as  it  is  to-day. 
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It  may  be,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  influence  of  the  editorial 
has  diminished,  but  jf  that  is  so,  it  has  been  more  than  equaled 
by  the  increased  influence  of  the  news  articles  written  as  they  are 
by  the  wonderfully  forceful  wielders  of  the  pen  comprising  the 
newspaper  men  of  to-day.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  It  might  well  be  added  that 
the  pen  that  writes  the  headlines  molds  the  thought  of  a  nation. 
The  newspaper  article.  like  the  argument  before  the  committee 
and  the  letter  from  the  constituent,  is  of  little  use  if  stilted,  dry 
or  half-hearted,  but  if  it  rings  true  and  evinces  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, its  influence  with  the  legislator  will  be  far-reaching.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  all  read  the  great  dailies  of  New  York 
City  and  other  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  state,  and  keep 
close  watch  of  public  sentiment  as  expressed  through  that 
medium.  Many  of  them  subscribe  for  clippings  on  important 
legislative  topics,  and  most  of  them  examine  with  care  clippings 
sent  them  by  advocates  of  special  subjects,  provided  they  are  crisp 
and  apropos. 

Again,  it  is  asked  how  the  people  of  New  York  City  should 
proceed  to  inform  legislators  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  New  York  City  matters.  The  story  is  told 
that  a  man  from  Missouri  once  remarked  that  the  people  in 
Missouri  knew  a  good  deal  more  than  the  people  in  New  York 
City  because  the  Misrourians  knew  all  about  Missouri  and  New 
York  City,  too,  while  the  j>eople  of  New  York  City  did  not  know 
anything  about  Missouri.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the 
frequently  denounced  and  so-called  hayseed  legislators.  They 
all  quickly  come  to  realize  the  vast  importance  of  the  great 
Metropolis  to  the  State  and  to  the  nation,  and  they  all  study 
the  legislative  problems  which  New  York  City  annually  presents 
to  their  attention  far  more  than  most  of  you  probably  realize. 

The  old  but  oft-time  forgotten  truth,  which  is  such  a  vital 
doctrine  in  the  gospel  of  brotherly  love,  now  being  so  valiantly 
preached  by  the  first  citizen  of  the  world,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
that  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  individual  and  each  com- 
munity is  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  all.  is  taking  deep  root 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Selfishness  and  greed  as  the  prime 
motives  of  life  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  new  dispensation. 
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and  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when 
every  part  of  the  State,  however  remote  it  may  be,  will  realise 
that  everything  which  tends  to  upbuild  the  social  conditions  in 
this  splendid  city  by  the  sea,  contributes  to  the  betterment  of 
the  whole  State. 

Thp  demands  upon  the  writers  time  have  been  so  great  that 
he  has  undertaken  the  part  allotted  to  him  this  evening  with  far 
too  little  preparation,  and  the  thoughts  presented  are  offered 
with  regrets  that  they  are  not  more  gracefully  phrased. 

Should  further  questions  occur  to  any  of  you,  they  will  be 
most. gladly  answered  if  time  will  permit. 

Many  years  ago  when  a  student  at  Cornell  University,  it  was 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  listen  to  the  first  sermon  he  had 
ever  heard  preached  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi.  The  theme  was  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Tt  was  a  most 
soulful  discourse,  and  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
the  writer's  mind.  With  unsurpassed  beauty  of  diction  the 
preacher  urged  upon  the  followers  of  all  religions  the  great  duty 
of  ceasing  to  magnify  the  really  small  differences  which  sepa- 
rated them,  of  stopping  carping  criticisms  of  other  sects  and 
creeds,  and  of  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  great  fundamental 
principles  and  eternal  verities  upon  which  they  all  agreed,  and 
joining  in  sweet  accord  in  their  efforts  to  discover  and  develop 
the  best  there  is. in  us  all. 

In  that  same  spirit,  let  me  ask  of  you  who  have  sometimes 
arrayed  yourselves  as  severe  critics  of  the  Legislature,  to  look 
a  little  more  upon  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  try  to  dis- 
cern some  of  the  good  impulses  and  nobler  motives  which  I  can 
assure  you  are  generally  possessed  by  its  members.  Instead  of 
standing  aloof  and  frowning  at  one  another  in  distrust,  let  us 
regard  each  other  as  friends,  not  as  antagonists,  and  let  us  cul- 
tivate the  spirit  of  amity  and  good  will,  and  endeavor  to  work 
in  harmony  rather  than  at  cross  purposes. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  the  digression,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size this  thought  by  citing  a  concrete  example  and  paying  a  word 
of  high  personal  compliment  to  our  much  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Homer  Folks.  As  you  are  aware,  he  had  charge  of  the  amended 
Insanity  Law,  advocated  by  the  various  charitable  organizations 
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and  passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  He  went  about  the  work  so 
sensibly  and  with  such  fairness,  patience  and  tact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  soon  came  to  appreciate  his  reasonable- 
ness and  to  regard  him  with  a  most  friendly  spirit.  The  result 
was  that  with  virtually  no  irritation  or  friction  the  measure  was 
enacted  into  law,  and  while  it  perhaps  did  not  go  so  far  as  some 
might  have  wished,  and  on  the  other  hand,  went  farther  than 
others  desired,  it  was  nevertheless  the  accomplishment  of  a  dis- 
tinct step  in  the  right  direction  by  means  which  were  considerate 
and  fair  to  all. 

Finally,  be  not  discouraged  in  well  doing.  If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again.  Your  campaign  is  one  of  educa- 
tion. The  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  great  common  people 
are  turning  ever  upward  towards  better  and  more  wholesome 
conditions  in  our  social  life.  Complete  success  may  not  be  your 
portion  to-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow,  but  it  is  ultimately  sure  to 
come.  Tf  this  generation  does  not  witness  its  fruition,  we  can  at 
least  do  our  part  resolutely  and  sensibly,  with  complete  confi- 
dence that  the  day  of  perfect  social  conditions  will  finally  come, 
which  was  foretold  centuries  ago  in  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  when 

u  Even-  valley  shall  Ik?  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  made  low:  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and 
the  rough  places  plain; 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  it  together;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.'1 

Mr.  Julius  M.  Mayer:  In  attaining  results  we  all  know  that 
*it  is  of  very  little  importance  what  position  there  may  be  taken 
upon  a  particular  subject  of  social  betterment,  unless  that  posi- 
tion has  some  well-defined  issue  for  enactment  for  legislation, 
moving  toward  the  desired  end. 

All  those  here,  who,  like  myself,  have  been  at  Albany  in  refer- 
ence to  questions  of  this  character,  know  the  importance  of 
having  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

One  suggestion  which  has  not  been  made  is  that  any  measure 
should  be  introduced,  preferably  in  both  houses,  by  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Legislature,  who  will  get  the  close  attention 
which  is  needed  to  awake  enthusiasm  for  it. 
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The  Legislature,  within  ten  years,  has  improved  greatly  in  its 
peceptiveness  of  measures  of  importance  brought  before  it.  I 
think  this  is  owing  largely  to  the  growing  sensitiveness  of  the 
community  itself,  as  well  as  to  the  increased  intelligence  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding  the 
public  impression  in  some  quarters  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you  can  get  your  legislation 
through,  if  it  is  really  worthy  of  attention.  One  thing  is  very 
important,  and  that  is  the  proper  presentatipn  of  your  subject 
matter. 

This  is  a  country  of  law,  and  the  courts  have  established  the 
principles  of  law.  They  construe  what  words  mean,  and  we 
must  therefore  know  what  is  meant  before  we  can  draft  the  law 
with  the  reasonable  expectation  that  it  will  reach  anywhere,  so 
it  is  important  that  the  subject  matter  be  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible,  in 
order  to  show  forcibly  what  is  desired.  I  believe  that  if  we 
always  adopted  this  method,  we  should  have  substantial  success. 

Another  word,  and  I  have  finished.  This  is  as  to  legislation 
relating  to  social  betterment.  We  have  been  able  to  get  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  social  betterment  step  by  step,  and  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  to-day  only  by  a  gradual  process. 
Many  of  you  have  notions  well  grounded  and  perfectly  justifiable 
as  to  what  should  be  done  this  year  for  social  betterment.  But 
your  notion  may  be  considerably  ahead  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  may  be  in  advance  of  the  sentiment  of  members  of  the 
Legislature.  If  your  ideas  are  right,  ultimately  you  will  attain 
success.  But  take  it  up  step  by  step,  and  get  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  what  you  desire  the  law  to  accomplish.  The  people* 
will  then  become  ready  for  it,  and  the  people  at  Albany  will 
understand  that  it  is  proper  to  pass  it. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  excellent  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  paper  which  has  been  read.  They  are  exceedingly 
practicable,  and  if  followed,  with  others  along  the  same  line,  will 
lead  to  success. 

We  ought  to  be  content  with  making  reasonable  progress  rather 
than  to  take  everything  or  nothing  at  all. 

Mb.  Mornay  Williams:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily commit  myself  to  every  statement  set  forth  in  the  report. 
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It  is  entirely  too  late  to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  civil  service  is  best  fitted  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  in  the  administration  of  charitable  institutions. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  ques- 
tion' of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  This  is  a  subject 
which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  intelligent  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  One  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  law  is  the  great  number  of 
laws  we  have  on  our  statute  books  that  are  never  enforced.  It 
is  time  that  we  should  take  up  the  subject  and  study  it  carefully 
until  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  is  practically  unanimous. 
I  say  this  because  I  think  it  is  an  important  thought. 

Mb;  Frajstk  Tucker:  1  feel  that  this  night  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  history  of  this  Conference.  On  this  night  the 
legislator  and  the  charity  worker  have  gotten  together.  It  is 
notable  ^because  Assemblyman  Rogers  is  the  kind  of  legislator 
that  he  is.  During  the  last  five  years  he  has  become  one  of  the 
best  charity  workers,  one  of  the  best  sociologists  in  the  State. 
I  shall  look  upon  him  in  the  future  not  only  as  a  statesman, 
but  as  a  leader  of  the  social  workers  in  all  legislation  for  social 
betterment  in  this  State. 

Rbpobt  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  yesterday,  the  following  resolutions  were 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  action : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  ex-Presidents  and  President  of  this  Con- 
ference be  constituted  a  special  committee  to  frame  a  minute 
expressive  of  our  grief  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowell,  and  our 
sense  of  the  great  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  people  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  minute  which  this  committee  may  frame 
shall  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
ference, and  that  a  copy  of  it  suitably  engrossed  be  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  this  special  committee  and  sent  to  Miss  Lowell." 

Your  committee  heartily  concurs  in  the  sentiments  which 
prompted  these  resolutions,  and  presents  them  to  you  at  this 
time  in  order  that  they  may  receive  consideration. 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  New  York :  In  seconding  this  reso- 
lution which,  as  I  understand,  has  been  reported  back  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  is  now  before  the  Conference  for 
66 
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final  action,  I  find  myself  traveling  back  in  thought  over  many 
years,  to  the  time  when,  in  1872,  Mrs.  Lowell  first  took  part  iti 
public  charitable  work. 

It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Richmond  County  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  her  duty  being 
to  visit  the  poorhouse  not  far  from  her  home  on  Staten  Island, 
that  she  at  once  made  her  influence  felt  in  behalf  of  those  poor 
people.  And  there  her  wonderful  power  of  sympathy  showed 
itself,  a  sympathy  in  the  lives  of  those  people  as  individuals 
which  comprised  their  past,  their  present,  and  their  future.  Mrs. 
Lowell  at  once  asked  what,  in  their  lives,  had  brought  those  men 
and  women  there,  and  when  they  told  her,  she  felt  that  she  could 
help  them  better  for  this  knowledge ;  could  help  others,  too,  often 
saving  them  from  pauperism  by  a  helpful  hand  extended  at  a 
critical  moment.  And  this  she  did  then,  and  throughout  her 
life. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1876,  Mrs.  Lowell,  as  a  member  of  the 
central  body  of  the  Association,  made  one  of  the  first  of  those 
very  able  reports  with  which,  in  later  years,  we  have  all  become 
familiar.  It  was  upon  vagrancy  and  outdoor  relief,  and  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  at  which  Governor  Tilden 
was  present.  He  at  once  recognized  its  ability  and  determined, 
if  possible,  to  secure  the  services  of  Mrs.  Lowell  for  the  State. 
He  wished  to  appoint  her  a  Commissioner  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  At  that  time  in  this  State  no  woman  had  ever 
been  appointed  a  member  of  an  official  State  Board,  and  the 
very  proposition  was  a  new  departure.  I  remember  how  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, came  to  me  from  Governor  Tilden  to  talk  it  over.  (I  am 
speaking  of  the  father  of  our  President,  my  contemporary  *  and 
personal  friend.)  I  had  known  Mrs.  Lowell  from  her  girlhood; 
he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  her.  Well,  we  talked  it  over, 
with  the  result  that  I  was  to  ask  Mrs.  Lowell  if  she  would 
accept  and,  should  she  consent,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  to  see  the 
leading  State  senators  to  ask  if  the  nomination  of  a  woman  to 
such  a  position  would  be  confirmed.  I  remember  so  well  my 
interview  with  Mrs.  Lowell;  the  arguments  I  turned  over  in  my 
mind  on  the  Staten   Island  ferrv  boat  to   induce  her  to  look 
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favorably  upon  the  proposition,  the  sweet  smile  and  friendly 
greeting  of  the  young  widow  in  her  simple  black  dress.  I  stated 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  was  proceeding  to  argue  why  it  was 
no  important  that  she  should  consider  it,  when  she  said  quietly : 
"  If  the  Governor  and  the  Senate  wish  to  appoint  me,  I  will 
gladly  serve."  "  Do  you  wish  to  think  it  over?"  I  asked.  "  No," 
she  said,  "  I  know  what  the  work  of  the  Board  is.  I  shall  try 
to  do  it."  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  her  very  able  service 
of  over  thirteen  years  as  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities.  I  need  not  add  that  her  nomination  was 
confirmed  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  nor  that  she  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  served  together  most  efficiently  on  the  Board,  as  col- 
leagues and  friends,  until  his  death. 

Were  there  time,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Lowell  as  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society,  one  of 
her  greatest  achievements;  of  legislation  initiated  and  promoted 
by  her;  of  work  done  for  honest  municipal  administration  and 
the  reform  of  the  civil  service;  of  her  many  beneficent  activities 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  this  city.  And  there  is  much,  much 
more  to  be  said  of  this  exceptional  life,  given  without  count  of 
cost,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  the  suffering — consecrated  to  all  who  needed  her 
sympathy  and  help. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  five  minutes  allotted  to  me  are  already 
at  an  end.    I  ask  permission  to  add  but  a  few  words  more. 

At  the  memorial  meeting  of  this  week,  held  in  the  hall  we 
now  occupy,  our  best  citizens  gathered  to  do  honor,  by  voice 
and  presence,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lowell.  The  different 
phases  of  her  many-sided  life  were  then  dwelt  upon  by  those 
who  knew  them  best.  It  is  a  wonderful  record,  not  only  of 
achievement,  but  of  the  influence  of  her.  character  upon  her 
fellow-workers.  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  will  doubtless 
be  published  and  available  to  all  of  you  who  may  wish  to  see 
them. 

At  that  same  meeting  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Choate,  that  a 
permanent  memorial  of  Mrs.  Lowell  be  established  in  this  city, 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest 
is  the  chairman,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  ready  to  report. 
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What  form  this  memorial  will  take  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon,  but  nothing  will  be  adequate  which  does  not  express  Mrs. 
Lowell's  sympathy  with  the  poor  of  this  city  and  is  not  typical 
of  the  purity  and  nobility  of  her  character.  I  have  thought  that 
possibly  a  small  city  park,  as  a  playground  for  the  children  of 
one  of  the  congested  districts  of  our  city,  to  be  named  after  Mrs. 
Lowell,  might  be  considered;  and  within  it  a  fountain,  sym- 
bolical, in  its  clear,  leaping  waters,  of  purity  and  sweetness  and 
light,  of  aspiration  and  continuity  of  purpose. 

It  is  thus  I  think  of  our  friend — a  woman  one  cannot  describe, 
a  woman  to  be  loved  and  reverenced.  Her  influence  for  good 
left  an  impress  upon  our  city  and  State  which  no  other  woman 
has  ever  approached. 

Your  committee  desires  also  to  present  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  in  session  in  New  York 
City,  November  14th  to  17th,  and  now  about  to  close,  has  been 
throughout  most  profitable  and  inspiring  to  its  members  and 
delegates;  and, 

Whereas,  The  sympathetic  cooperation  and  cordial  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  Conference  deliberations  and  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  in  attendance;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  warm  appreciation  and  hearty 
thanks  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York;  especially  to  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee,  of 
which  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  Chairman;  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  Vice-Chairman;  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  R.  Bayard  Cutting  is  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Kruesi  is  Secretary;  the  members  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels  is  Chairman; 
and  the  members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  of  which  Prof. 
John  H.  Finley  is  Chairman;  to  Hon.  James  H.  Tully,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities;  Mr.  Paul  IT.  Kellogg;  the  boards 
of  managers  of  local  institutions;  the  Catholic  Club;  the  news- 
paper representatives  and  many  others  who  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  following  resolution,  which  waa  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee from  this  evening's  session,  has  not  been  acted  upon  for 
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the  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee together  to  give  it  the  consideration  necessary  before  its 
presentation  for  your  consideration,  and  we  would,  therefore, 
suggest  that  the  matter  of  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  next  Conference  for  such  action  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  concerning  the  same: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  there  exists 
a  most  urgent  need  for  a  State  reformatory  for  male  misde- 
meanants between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  that  they 
may  be  given  equal  chance  with  male  felons  of  similar  age  for 
reformation,  as  there  exists  in  this  State  no  places  of  commit- 
ment for  such  misdemeanants  except  county  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries outside  of  the  city  of  New  York." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

EDMOND  J.  BUTLBB, 

Chairman. 
Joseph  P.  Brans, 
Solomon  Lowbnstbin, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Adopted. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Organization. 

The  Committee  on  Organisation  desires  to  report  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

First:  That  the  opening  meeting  in  future  should  begin  with 
the  President's  address,  that  there  shall  be  but  one  address  of 
welcome,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  evening  shall  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  topics  pertinent  to  the  Conference. 

Second:  That  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Organisation 
be,  if  possible,  notified  of  their  appointment  at  least  one  week 
before  the  opening  of  the  Conference. 

Third:  That  an  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $250  for  the  condiuet  of  the  offices 
of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Third :  That  after  this  year  the  Conference  should  elect  a  perma- 
nent Secretary. 

The  Committee  has  the  following  nominations  to  offer  to  the 
Conference : 

President,  Hon.  William  Mabon,  M.  DM  Albany. 

Vice-Presidents,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickey,  Rochester; 
Adolph  Lewisohn,  New  York;  Ansley  Wilcox,  Buffalo. 

Secretary,  William  Bradford  Buck,  Albany. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  Arthur  W.  Towne,  Syracuse;  Walter  E. 
Eruesi,  New  York ;  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Israels,  New  York. 

Treasurer.  Prank  Tucker.  New  York. 

Executive  Committee. 

Hon.  William  Mabon,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  ex  officio,  Albany. 

Hon.  William  P.  Letchworth,  Portage. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New  York. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  New  York. 

Nathan  Bijur,  New  York. 

Rev.  Max  Landsberg,  D.  D.,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  John  Davenport,  Bath. 

Hon.  Daniel  B.  Murphy,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Bergen,  Brooklyn. 

Dt.  Arthur  W.  Hurd,  Buffalo. 
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Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes. 

Chairman,  William  H.  Allen,  New  York. 

Julius  L.  Snperston,  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Almon  H.  Cooke,  Buffalo. 

Alexander  Lamb,  New  York. 

Robert  G.  Paterson,  New  Rochelle. 

Mrs.  F.  Delano  Hitch,  Newburgh. 

Thomas  C.  Smith,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Walter  Shaw  Brewster,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  K.  Solomon,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Elias  Meyers,  New  York. 

Martin  L.  Whelan,  Troy. 

Leonard  E.  Opdycke,  New  York. 

Dr.  Silas  P.  Hallock,  New  York. 

Rev.  Ward  Piatt,  Buffalo. 

Abram  J.  Katz,  Rochester. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  Rochester. 


Committee  on  Standard  of  Living. 

Chairman,  Frank  Tucker,  New  York. 
Rev.  Dr.  William  J.  White,  Brooklyn. 
Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo. 
George  W.  Gillette,  Buffalo. 
Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York. 
Prof.  Morris  Loeb,  New  York. 
Francis  H.  McLean,  Brooklyn. 
M.  F.  McDermott,  Brooklyn. 
Thomas  F.  Delaney,  Syracuse. 
Professor  Frank  A.  Fetter,  Ithaca. 
Rt.  Rev.  Nelson  H.  Baker,  West  Seneca. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  New  York. 
Gates  Barnet,  Albany. 
William  I.  Nichols,  Brooklyn. 
Mrs.  August  Falker,  Syracuse. 
Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York. 
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Committee  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Sick. 

Chairman,  Arthur  J.  O'Leary,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Arthur  EL  Harrington,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Louis  P.  Gfroerer,  Brooklyn. 

John  W.  Brannan,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Benwick  A.  Ross,  M.  I).,  Buffalo. 

Adele  Gleason,  M.  D.,  Buffalo. 

Annie  Damer,  New  York. 

Malcolm  G.  Foster,  New  York. 

William  J.  McClusky,  Syracuse. 

M.  Warley  Platzek,  New  York. 

Edward  J.  Hussey,  Albany. 

James  S.  Cooley,  Glen  Cove. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  Syracuse. 

Samuel  B.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Albany. 

Abraham  Abrahams,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Craig,  Rochester. 


Committee  on  the  Care  of  Children. 

Chairman,  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  New  York. 

Joseph  P.  Byers,  New  York. 

Miss  Carolena  M.  Wood,  Mount  Kisco. 

William  J.  Wallis,  Albany. 

John  Klein,  Hawthorne. 

Mrs.  Joseph  J.  O'Donohue,  New  York. 

Arthur  E.  Wakeman,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Isaac  Gibbard,  D.  D.,  Rochester. 

Miss  Marion  I.  Moore,  Buffalo. 

Porter  R.  Lee,  Buffalo. 

John  J.  Manion,  Buffalo. 

Henry  Clay  Preston,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  F.  McEenna,  New  York. 

Edward  Lauterbach,  New  York. 

Solomon  Lowenstein,  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Osborne,  Auburn. 
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Committee  on  the  Defective. 

Chairman,  William  L.  Russell,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  New  York. 

William  P.  Spratling,  M.  D.,  Sonyea. 

Hon.  James  A.  Douglass,  Oriskany  Palls. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Dunphy,  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell,  New  York. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Conroy,  Ogdensburg. 

Mrs.  Milo  M.  Acker,  Hornellsville. 

Adolph  Meyer,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Ely,  Binghamton. 

E,  P.  Morford,  Brooklyn. 

Hon.  M.  J.  Scanlan,  New  York. 

Hon.  Edmond  J.  Butler,  New  York. 

John  C.  Heughes,  Rochester. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Levenson,  New  York. 

Menar  S.  Gregory,  M.  D..  New  York. 


Committee  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal. 

Chairman,  Col.  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Elmira. 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Griffin,  White  Plains. 
Mrs.  William  W.  Armstrong,  Rochester. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Welshe,  Auburn. 
Miss  Alice  E.  Curtin,  Albion. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Wilkin,  Brooklyn. 
George  B.  Robinson.  New  York. 
Hortense  V.  Bruce,  M.  D.,  Hudson. 
Richard  C.  Baker,  New  York. 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Axman,  New  York. 
Hon.  George  A.  Lewis,  Buffalo. 
Hon.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  New  York. 
Alexander  M.  Hadden,  New  York. 
Rev.  Herman  J.  Maeckel,  Buffalo. 
Charles  Oauley,  Rochester. 
Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Troy. 
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Committee  on  Public  Institutions. 

Chairman,  George  E.  Dunham,  Utica. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Wilkie,  New  York. 
Miss  Anna  B.  Evans,  New  York. 
Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw,  Lowville. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Griffith,  Troy. 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Mayer,  Buffalo. 
Hon.  Dennis  McCarthy,  Syracuse. 
James  P.  B.  Duffy,  Rochester. 
George  S.  Buck,  Buffalo. 
Hon.  Myles  Tierney,  New  York. 
Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser,  New  York. 
John  J.  Barry,  New  York. 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  New  York. 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  New  York.- 
Clarence  V.  Lodge,  Rochester. 
Alden  C.  Tompkins,  Yonkers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lee  K.  Frankbl, 

Chairman. 
Adopted. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

Your  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  met  pursuant  to  instruc- 
tions and,  after  considering  invitations  from  several  cities,  recom- 
mends the  following: 

That  the  time  of  holding  the  next  Conference  be  November 
13,  14  and  15,  1906,  and  that  the  place  be  the  city  of  Rochester. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  William  W.  Armstrong, 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  August  Falkbr, 
James  H.  Loom  is, 
John  J.  FitzGerald,  M.  D. 
Michael  J.  Scanlan, 

Committee. 
Adopted. 
The  Conference  then   adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  By-LaWS  OF  THE  NEW  YOBK  StA,TK  CONFERENCE 

of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Constitution. 

The  objects  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in 
charitable  and  reform  work  to  confer  respecting  their  methods, 
principles  of  administration,  and  results  accomplished;  to  diffuse 
reliable  information  respecting  charitable  and  correctional  work, 
and  encourage  cooperation  in  humanitarian  efforts,  with  the  aim 
of  further  improving  the  system  of  charity  and  correction  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Conference  will 
hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  State  of  Newr  York,  at  the  time 
and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  preceding  annual  session,  af 
which  addresses  shall  be  made,  papers  read,  discussions  carried 
on,  and  general  business  transacted  in  accordance  with  the  by- 
laws of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  shall  not,  however,  formulate  any  platform  nor 
adopt  resolutions  or  memorials  having  a  like  effect. 

By-Laws. 

I. 

Membership  of  the  Conference. 

All  who  have  an  active  interest  in  the  public  or  the  private 
charitable  or  correctional  work  in  New  York  State  are  invited 
to  enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the  Conference.  No  other 
tests  of  membership  shall  be  applied  and  no  membership  fee 
charged,  the  expenses  of  the  Conference  being  met  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

II. 

Officers  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  shall  have  the  following  officers,  to  be  elected 
at  the  preceding  annual  session,  with  the  duties  herein  respec- 
tively assigned  to  them: 

1.  A  President,  who  shall  preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  Comr 
ference,  except  when  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Topics  has 
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charge  of  the  meeting,  or  some  other  officer  is  temporarily  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  President  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Chairman  ex  officio  thereof,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  the  said  committee  when  his  term  as  President 
has  expired. 

He  shall  have  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  officers  and 
of  the  various  committees  in  preparing  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  and  shall  have  authority  to  accept  resignations  and 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Committees  on  Topics  of  the  Conference. 

The  President  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  shall  also 
supervise  the  editing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

2.  Three  vice-presidents,  who  shall,  at  tie  request  of  the 
President,  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  case 
of  his  inability  to  serve,  shall  succeed  him  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named. 

3.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  who  shall  keep  the  records,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence and  distribute  the  papers  and  documents  of  the  Con- 
ference, under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  assist  the  President  in  editing  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference and  direct  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 

4.  Three  Assistant  Secretaries,  who  shall  assist  the  Secretary 
of  the  Conference,  at  his  request,  and  work  under  his  direction. 

5.  A  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  disburse  the  same  upon  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the 
Secretary,  and  audited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

III. 

Committees  of  the  Conference. 
The  Conference  shall  have  the  following  Committees,  with  tiie 
duties  herein  respectively  assigned  to  them : 

To  be  elected  by  the  Conference. 
1.  An  Executive  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  the  Piesir 
dent  and  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Conference  ex  officio,  and  of 
five  members  of  the  Conference  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  pre- 
ceding session  of  the  Conference.  Three  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 
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The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  Conference,  during  the  interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  shall  give  attention  to  any  matters  referred-  to  it  by  the 
Conference  or  these  by-laws.  The  program  of  the  Conference  as 
arranged  by  the  Committees  on  Topics,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

2.  The  Committees  on  Topics,  which  shall  each  consist  of  not 
less  than  eight  nor  more  than  sixteen  members,  to  be  elected  an- 
nually at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

These  Committees  shall  have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  that 
]K>rtion  of  the  program  of  the  Conference  which  is  assigned  to 
them  respectively,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws  and 
to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  which  they  shall 
severally  report  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment. 

They  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
respectively  assigned  to  them. 

To  be  appointed  by  th-e  President  of  the  Conference  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 

tt.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  Conference,  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  All  resolutions,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
dhall  be  referred  to  this  committee  without  debate,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall,  before  the  Conference  adjourns,  present  such  a  re- 
port as  seems  to  it  desirable. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Organization,  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  of  the  Conference,  four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  To  this  committee  shall  be  referred  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  organization  of  the  succeeding  Conference,  and  the 
Committee  shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference. 

5.  A  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  which  shall  consist  of  five 
members  of  the  Conference,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  This  Committee  shall  hear  and  consider  any  invita- 
tions that  may  be  received  from  the  various  cities  of  the  State, 
and  shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
jnrior  to  the  adjournment  of  tiie  Conference. 
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IV. 

Program  of  the  Conference. 

The  order  of  business  at  each  separate  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  transaction  of  general  business. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  topic  of  the  session. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

3.  First  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

5.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each  and  no  one  to  speak 
twice  on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 

6.  Second  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

7.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected1  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

8.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each  and  no  one  to  speak 

twice  on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 

V. 

The  by-laws  shall  continue  in  force  unless  amended  by  die 
Conference,  after  proposed  additions  or  amendments  have  bee* 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANBTJAL  CONVENTION 
JUNE  20,  21  AND  22  1905, 


The  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Superintendents  of 
the  Poor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Lake  Placid,  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.,  was  opened  Tuesday  morning,  June  20th,  1905,  by  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Dike. 

The  address  of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  convention 
was  then  given  by  Judge  Francis  A.  Smith,  of  Essex  County, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Convention  : — and  let 
me  include  in  my  respectful  salutation,  the  ladies,  your  wives, 
and  all  representatives  of  other  charitable  bodies : 

The  very  pleasant  duty  is  assigned  to  me  of  bidding  you  welcome 
to  Essex  County.  I  need  not  say,  and  yet  I  want  to  say,  that  it 
is  a  signal  honor  to  receive  this  invitation  to  address  you,  be- 
cause you  represent  a  great  State  in  its  effort  to  help  those  who, 
from  misfortune  or  poverty,  can  no  longer  help  themselves,  and 
I  accept  it  the  more  gladly,  and  this  great  county  offers  you  wel- 
come the  more  heartily,  because  yours  is  a  voluntary  association, 
beyond  the  scope  of  official  work,  for  the  discussion  of  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  important  of  public  questions. 

Emerson  says,  in  one  of  his  matchless  essays:  "  Give  me  health 
and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous." 
Emerson's  conditions  are  yours:  health  is  yours,  personal,  politi- 
cal,  social.  Political  rings  may  flourish  for  a  day  and  steal  the 
revenues  of  cities,  but  at  last  Tweed  swabs  the  deck  of  the  ship 
on  which  he  flies  from  justice;  a  district  attorney  in  St.  Louis 
relentlessly  prosecutes  a  gang  of  corrupt  officials,  and  for  his 
reward,  at  the  hands  of  a  same  public,  is  made  governor  of  a 
State;  Weaver  defies  the  Philadelphia  bosses  and  compels  them 
to  seek  safety  in  ignominious  resignation  and  retirement.  Social 
unrest  or  private  greed  may  now  and  then  disturb  our  peace,  and 
raise  the  price  of  coal,  of  butter  or  of  beef;  the  leveling  doctrine 
of  the  communist  may  threaten  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  all 
government,  but  so  far,  down  to  the  open  door  of  this  twentieth 
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century,  individual   character  and  effort   have  led  our  Nation, 

until  it  has  no  equal  or  rival,  and  "  Government  of  the  people,  for 

the  people  and  by  the  people,"  has  not  yet  perished  from  the 

earth. 

The  day  is  yours  and  aJl  the  joy  it  bring**.    Poets  may  sing  of 

the  beaut}'  of  Italian  skies;  none  are  more  beautiful  than  those 

tliat  make  the  dome  u  fretted  with  golden  fire "  of  this  great 

temple  of  Nature.     The  tired  citizen  may  seek  vest  under  the 

cool  shadow  of  the  Alps;  he  can  find  none  sweeter  than  here;  no 

valleys  of  more  entrancing  charm,  no   lakes  that   shine  more 

brightly,  no  mountains  of  serener  majesty. 

"  What  royal  pomp  can  equal  this? 
What  gallery  of  highest  art? 
Here  living  beauty  thralls  the  heart 
And  gives  her  lover  rest  and  bliss/' 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the  cradle  of  great 
thoughts  and  great  deeds.  Here,  in  this  valley,  from  the  brain  of 
a  simple  God-fearing  man,  was  born  the  political  creed  that  had 
but  one  article  of  faith  and  practice — human  slavery  is  wrong, 
and  must  be  exterminated  by  force.  That  creed  established  here 
an  asylum  and  sanctuary  where  the  slavedriver's  whip  could  not 
reach,  and  its  chief  apostle  went  forth  from  here  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  regeneration  from  sin  by  those  most  persuasive  of  argu- 
ments, cannon  and  rifle,  powder  and  ball.  He  was  called  fanatic 
and  lunatic,  and  his  was  thought  to  be  the  ignominious  death  of 
a  criminal  and  a  traitor,  but  it  made  ]>ossible  the  Emancipation 
and  the  final  triumph  of  national  unity  at  Appomattox,  and 
now  about  his  house  the  forest  lifts  its  thousand  plumes  to  caat 
at  sunset  a  protecting  shadow  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  race. 

And  while  we  welcome  you  to  these  mountains  and  lakes,  let 

xm  ask  you  to  share  our  pride  in  the  earlier  history-  of  Essex 

county,  for  here,  as  the  philosophic  historian  Fiake  has  shown, 

was  fought  the  first  decisive  battle  in  America,  a  battle  in  which 

the  victors  lost  and  the  defeated  won  a  continent. 

"There's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  onds. 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

"There's  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow." 
Here  Champlain,  with  her  few  matchlocks,  sent  the  savage  Mo- 
hawks flying  in  terror  to  the  Hudson,  and  established  the  French 
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frontier  at  Ticonderoga;  but  terror  grew  into  deadly  hate,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Iroquois  with  Sir  William  Johnson  broke 
tlie  power  of  France  in  Canada,  and  trained  the  Colonial  armies 
that  finally  defeated  England  at  Yorktown.  Here  Abercrombie 
sacrificed  almost  two  thousand  men  ''who  went  to  their  graves 
like  beds"  in  the  futile  attempt  (o  capture  a  French  fort;  here 
Allen  took  it  without  firing  a  shot,  by  foregoing  a  morning  nap, 
and  by  swift  energy  and  courage;  and  here  Burgoyne  marched  to 
Mount  Defiance  and  reclaimed  the  prize  that  Allen  had  taken, 
only  to  meet  defeat  and  capture  at  Saratoga. 

And  with  our  welcome  we  offer  a  congratulation.  Time  was 
when  public  charity  for  the  relief  of  need  was  confined  only  to 
shelter  from  the  storm,  and  a  scanty  dole  of  food  and  raiment; 
when  filth  was  tolerated,  disease  neglected,  vice  permitted :  Now, 
by  the  administration  of  rational  principles  and  wientific 
methods,  your  county  homes  are  free  from  filth,  disease  is  prop- 
erly treated  and  the  poorest  is  betiter  housed,  better  fed,  better 
lodged  than  the  highest  noble  in  England  a  few  centuries  ago. 
Time  was  when  a  county  poor  house  was  the  refuge  and  safe 
asylum  of  criminals  who  had  escaped  just  punishment,  and  of 
those  social  shirks  who  were  ik  born  tired  "  and  brought  up  under 
the  cowardly  doctrine  that  "  the  world  owes  everybody  a  living." 
As  your  President  of  last  year  has  tersely  and  forcibly  said, 
"  charity  no  longer  gives  for  the  mere  sake  of  giving,  but  rather  it 
assists  in  order  that  the  recipient  may  ksu-n  self-help."  Now, 
the  ravenous  tramp  and  the  lazy  inmate  are  taught  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture — ki  If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  be  eat." 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  marvellous  change  and  progress?  Let 
me  answer  by  a  brief  analogy.  The  world  of  humanity  has  got 
ahead  more  within  the  last  century  than  during  all  previous 
recorded  time.  Questions  thought  for  ages  insoluble  have  been 
studied  by  patient  man  and  conclusively  answered.  Whole 
realms  of  knowledge  have  been  revealed  to  the  steady  gaze  of 
investigation,  until,  at  last,  the  nineteenth  century  seems  the 
real  age  of  miracles.  Astronomy  has  searched  the  heavens  with 
the  spectroscope,  and  proven  that  this  measureless  universe  is 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  this  little  earth;  Geology  has  investi- 
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gated  the  earth  and  its  waters,  and  shown  that  these  very  moun- 
tains about  us  were  the  very  first  to  lift  their  heads  above  the 
primeval  seas,  and  so  given  us  reason  to  boast  of  our  antiquity ; 
electrical  science  has  bound  the  whole  world  together  in  one  com- 
mon brotherhood,  as  it  were  with  hooks  of  steel ;  produced  the  • 
telephone  by  which  the  busy  man  saves  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
drawing  his  contracts,  of  paying  railroad  fares,  of  calling  upon 
his  friends  and  visiting  his  lawyer;  invented  the  marvelous 
phonograph  by  which  every  note  of  music,  every  tone  of  speech 
heard  to-day,  may  be  heard  again  a  thousand  years  from  now; 
and  finally  completed  and  adopted  that  more  miraculous  teleg- 
raphy, by  which  we  make  an  ocean  steamer  or  the  lightning  ex- 
press a  station  and  the  viewless  air  the  wire. 

The  chemist  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  alchemist,  who  not 
many  centuries  ago  was  thought  to  be  the  particular  friend  of 
satan,  has  entered  the  laboratory,  analyzed  the  earth,  the  air, 
the  sea,  weighed  atoms,  combined  molecules,  found  the  laws  that 
govern  all  combinations  of  matter,  learned  the  secrets  of  cell 
and  tissue,  approached  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  and  come 
forth  from  his  retirement  to  give  medicine,  specifics  for  almost 
all  forms  of  disease,  to  banish  pain  from  surgery,  and  increase 
the  average  length  of  human  life  by  many  years. 

And  so,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  with  all  this  increase 
of  knowledge  and  melioration  of  conditions,  the  administration 
of  public  charity  has  brought  cleanliness  out  of  dirt,  industry 
out  of  laziness,  some  measure  of  prudence  and  foresight  out  of 
shiftlessness  and  indifference;  and,  more  than  all,  rescued  sweet 
childhood  from  the  leprosy  of  vice. 

I  must  not  take  your  time  to  talk  of  government  in  general, 
#f  the  futile  legislation  to  control  business  by  statute,  of  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  socialism,  communism,  State  ownership 
of  public  utilities;  but  shall  it  be  said  that  u  Poor  Laws"  and 
their  administration  cannot  be  put  on  a  rational  and  scientific 
basis? 

I  venture,  with  some  confidence,  to  answer  this  question  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  negative,  for  you  are  at  work  in  a 
social  laboratory,  where  no  theorist  is  admitted;  you  are  daily 
and  hourly  making  experiments  upon  the  character,  temper  and 
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conditions  of  the  human  unit,  as  it  wen?  social  molecules,  and 
better  than  Other  mm  u>u  can  team  what  laws  work  well  or  ill* 
what  methods  are  good  and  beneficent >  what  are  worthless  or 
harmful,  and  \uiir  ■  \\|ici-imenls  thus  far  have  produm!  much 
of  the  improvement  already  accomplished,  anil  will  surely  lead  to 
a  happy  solution  of  the  problem  which  confronts  every  commun- 
ity,—  how  shall  litis  social  disease — pauperism— be  most  success- 
fully treated"/ 

To  this  end  this  convention  meets;  to  this  high  purpose  the 
sessions  of  this  convention  will  be  devoted;  and  your  records 
of  last  \<;ir  are  'Sufficient  assurance  ilmt  the  results  will  be  highly 
instructive  and  fruitful  of  good. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen;  I  must  not  ask  your  indulgence  longer 
for  mom  important  matters  await  your  attention  than  these 
words  of  greeting. 

Let  me  add  to  this;  experience  and  proven  ability  are  the 
safest  guides  in  the  selection  of  public  officers.  Essex  county 
has  wisely  followed  that  rule  in  the  third  nomination  of  our 
p  {nvsentative  tore.  I  trust  that  many  other  counties  have  shown 
equally  good  senee.  And  let  me  repeat  but  one  word — the  most 
cheerful  in  our  English  speech — to  this  pure  air,  to  theee  valleys, 
to  these  lakes  that  shine  in  the  light  of  the  perfect  summer,  to 
these  mountains  on  whose  tops  the  sunset  glow  stays  longest, 
to  the  generous  hospitality  of  this  house  and  the  delightful  rest 
it  brings  from  work  and  care,  Essex  county  and  all  its  citizens 
offer  you  the  warmest,  heartiest  welcome. 

Mr*  John  J.  Kikkpathick,  of  Suffolk,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  his  response,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  will  express  my  thanks  in  a  very  few  worde;  to  say  that  we 
thank  you  heartily  for  these  very  cordial  words  of  welcome,  and 
hoi>e  that,  when  our  labors  shall  have  ended  here,  the  citizens 
of  Essex  county  will  come  to  tite  conclusion  that  our  work  has 
been  of  some  advantage,  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  unfortu- 
nates who  are  placed  in  our  care. 

After  music  hy  the  Fifth  Avenue  Orchestra,  the  convention  was 
declared  open  for  business.     The  President  then  delivered  his 
annual  address. 
59 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Ladies  ami  gentlemen :  It  has  been  tie  custom  in  the  past,  for 
our  President  to  deliver  at  the  beginning  of  each  convention  an 
address,  which  refers  to  the  work  of  the  association  during 
the  past  year,  and  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  convention  such 
important  matters  as  should  receive  the  benefit  of  its  delibera- 
tions during  the  coming  session. 

Coming  from  one  of  the  lesser  counties  in  the  State,  where  the 
problems  of  relief  have  not  yet  assumed  the  large  proportions 
they  have  attained  in  some  of  the  other  counties,  I  feel  somewhat 
diffident  in  addressing  you. 

However,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  reflection  that  the  county 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  was  settled  by  the  children  of  those 
brave  men  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  who,  after  travers- 
ing the  wilderness  of  Connecticut,  embarked  in  whale  boats  for 
the  shores  of  Long  Island,  and  whatever  may  be  my  lack  of  quali- 
fications for  the  honorable  position  in  which  you  have  placed  me, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  high  standards  of  the  people 
I  represent,  and  so  to  conduct  and  guide  the  deliberations  of 
this  assembly  as  to  bring  credit  to  the  common  cause  of  charity. 

I  congratulate  you  my  brother  Superintendents  of  the  Poor, 
and  the  representatives  of  charitable  societies  and  institutions 
on  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  association. 

Our  first  convention '  was  held  in  1871,  four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Board1  of  Charities  by  the  Legislature, 
and  annually  since  that  time  for  35  years  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  have  discussed  the  problems  of  practical  charity. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  one  discovers 
that  they  have  devoted  but  little  time  to  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions of  academic  or  scientific  charity.  Such  matters  they  have 
wisely  left  to  the  college  professor  and  the  summer  school.  Be- 
lieving in  the  New  Testament,  and  accepting  the  dictum  of 
Christianity  that  "  the  poor  ye  havef  always  with  you,"  they  have 
attempted  not  so  much  to  abolish  poverty,  as  to  relieve  their  un- 
fortunate neighbor  with  the  least  loss  of  his  self-respect. 

I .  congratulate  this  association  on  the  adoption,  at  the  last 
convention,   of  a  constitution,   and   the   determination   of   the 
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qualifications  for  full  membership,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
our  by-laws  provide  for  the  continuance  of  membership  for  every 
Superintendent  of  the  Foor  as  long  as  his  interest  in  charitable 
work  continues. 

The  business  of  the  association  has  so  enlarged  during  recent 
years  that  it  might  be  thought  advisable  to  relieve  the  secretary 
to  some  extent  by  electing  a  separate  treasurer.  In  any^case, 
I  would  advise  that  an  annual  compensation  be  voted  the  secre- 
tary. 

The  association  is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  permanent  committees  have  executed  the  duties 
devolving  upon  .them. 

In  furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  this  organization,  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  called  a  conference  of  the  different 
superintendents  at  Albany  last  winter.  This  conference  was 
productive  of  much  good.  It  ended  with  a  banquet  at  the  New 
Kenmore,  and  a  call  on  the  Governor,  who  received  the  Super- 
intendents with  every  courtesy. 

We  thank  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  its  consideration 
in  printing  in  full,  in  its  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report,  the 
proceedings  of  our  Convention  at  Thousand  Island  Park.  We 
feel  that  it  is  fitting  to  place  the  proceedings  of  an  elective  body 
of  charity  workers  by  the  side  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

At  this  time  it  also  becomes  my  sorrowful  duty  to  officially 
announce  to  the  convention  the  sad  death  of  one  who  was  with 
us  last  year  at  Patchogue. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Byron  M.  Child,  Superintendent  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  every  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  felt  that  he 
had  lost  a  friend,  and  the  poor  a  constant  sympathizer  and  use- 
ful helper. 

Like  his  predecessor,  the  late  lamented1  Dr.  Hoyt,  It  was  the 
aim  of  Supt.  Child  to  brush  aside  technicalities  and  red  tape, 
and  offer  to  the  deserving  poor  all  the  relief  the  law  intended. 
Your  chairman  would  respectfully  suggest  that  he  be  directed  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Child. 
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Relations  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  State 
Charitable  Institutions. 

Under  this  head1  your  president  is  pleased  to  report  that  oar 
relations  with  the  Commissioner®  of  the  State  Board  are  cordial 
and  friendly. 

The  practice  of  the  Commissioners  in  some  districts,  of  visit- 
ing the  almshouses  with  greater  frequency  is  warmly  commended. 
The  visits  of  the  Commissioners  are  always  welcome  and  their 
suggestions  received  with  pleasure. 

Our  relations  with  the  superintendents  and  managers  of  the 
various  State  charitable  institutions  are  in  every  way  satis- 
factory, and  the  work  of  removing  the  feeble-minded,  the  idiotic, 
and  epileptic  is  proceeding  with  greater  regularity  than  ever 
before,  although  the  accommodations  provided  by  the  State  are 
still  insufficient. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  with  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
business  from  the  sixty-one  counties  of  this  State,  which  must 
needs  be  transacted  at  Albany,  with  the  representatives  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  it  will  be  necessary  before  long  to 
provide  a  paid  executive  for  that  Board.  This  does  not  imply 
the  need  of  any  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  its  membfers, 
but  there  are  times  when  every  superintendent  feels  the  need 
of  dealing  with  a  responsible  head  of  this  important  department. 

An  unpaid  executive  would  not  care  to  remain  in  Albany  and 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work.  At  present,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  Board's  meetings,  the  officers  at  Albany  must  either 
defer  the  consideration  of  many  important  matters  until  a 
future  meeting  of  the  Board,  or  settle  important  questions  with- 
out consultation  with  the  full  Board1. 

I  am  also  able  to  report  satisfactory  progress  in  the  matter  of 
eliminating  what  many  of  the  superintendents  considered  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  red  tape,  in  the  acceptance  and  removal 
of  nonresident  poor  persons  and  aliens  from  the  different  counties. 

An  unintelligible  foreigner  or  tramp  from  another  state  rarely 
carries  a  certified  pedigree  with  him,  and  unless  something  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  County  Superintendent,  dependent 
aliens  and  nonresidents  will   tend   to   accumulate  within  our 
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counties,  and  after  residing  within  the  State  a  year,  will  legally 
claim  the  right  to  demand  admittance  to  our  State  and  County 
institutions. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  matter  of  the  construction  put  upon 
the  sixty  days'  limit  of  residence  is  settled  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  superin  ten  dents. 

The  construction  put  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Poor  Law  by 
the  Board  was  disputed  by  some  of  the  superintendents,  who  held 
that  the-  sentence  "  sixty  days  in  any  county  preceding  the  time 
of  an  application  by  him  for  aid"  did  not  mean  sixty  days 
preceding  the  date  of  his  "  commitment." 

The  Tendency  of  Charity  Legislation. 

Your  President  regrets  the  prevailing  tendency  toward  cen- 
tralization in  Charity  Legislation.  The  interests  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  are  best  cared  for  by  those  who  know  and  see  them, 
and  are  in  personal  contact  with  them.  The  legitimate  effect 
of  undue  centralization  is  a  bureaucratic  system  which  sacrifices 
the  interest  of  the  unfortunate  and  dependent  to  its  own  welfare 
and  aggrandizement.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  pleasure 
that  we  note  the  action  of  the  Governor  of  this  State  in  signing 
the  bill  restoring  to  the  State  Charitable  Institutions  and  the 
State  Hospitals  their  local  Boards  of  Managers.  For  this  action 
Governor  Higgins  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  chari- 
table work. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  requiring  monthly  reports  from  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  that  making  transfers  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  other  direction. 

That  policy  which  places  in  the  same  hands  the  power  to  in- 
spect and  power  to  administer,  removes  at  once  one  of  the  great- 
est safeguards  to  good  management. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  measures  be  taken  for 
the  permanent  preservation  of  our  annual  proceedings,  and  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  deposit  of  bound  volumes  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  convention  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
In  the  library  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  in  the  public 
libraries  at  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  i 
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TTESDAY  AFTERXOOX  SESSION. 

TW  afserxi-x*:  s«e5oq  was  calied  to  ocoer  it  f  o'clock  by  Presi- 
dent dt£«;ra£.  who  inundated  M29&.  MiuSe  R  Wade.  Parole 
Agent  <rf  tie  Xew  Tore  St*»  Trailing  Sci**?  for  Girtsw  at 
Hudson,  who  read  lie  f ol]owiiig  P*J« : 

Before  commencing  ber  ;a:«r.  Miss  Wade  said :  •  Permit 
it*  to  say.  br  way  of  inrrod^ccxic  tiat  I  am  vk  prepared  to 
advance  to  too  a  work!  of  nrnw  concerning  tie  training  of 
wayward  giris:  I  am  just  gving  to  «L1  anm  aiwzi  tie  work  of 
nwr  State  Training  Scfcoot  is  Hudsc«.  I  hof*  you  all  have  a 
heartfelt  interest  in  that  work.  I  stall  he  giad  at  any  nine  dar- 
ing tLe  convention  to  answer  questions  concerning  tie 


Thi  TnATNixo  or  WATwjLtr  G:»-,s 

Tie  New  York  Training  ScnouL  for  Girl*  at  H?dst>a  is  viae  its 
nan*  implies — a  training  sch<x4  for  yvnmg  girX 

All  giiT*  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  convicted 
of  any  form  of  juvenile  deLiEsjeocy.  mj  be  committed  to  this 
institution  wizLk-iz  regard  to  race,  color,  or  rendition,  from 
any  county  wi:hin  the  State.— the  institution  t«eiug  supported 
wholly  by  zhe  State,  without  any  exxecse  to  county,  city,  town 
or  village  for  transportation,  clothing,  maintenance  or  education. 
Hence  to  its  protecting  care  come  all  classes  and  varying  ages. 

There  is  the  real  littl*  girL  young  In  mind  as  well  as  years* 
who  on  her  ;*>irney  to  the  new  home,  has  asked  all  manner  of 
questions  from  those  of  a  personal  nature  concerning  the  sise 
of  my  sh*:*s>  an»i  cost  of  clothing  to  every  strange  or  new  object 
aeen  from  the  car  windows.  Then  there  is  the  more  mature  girl, 
whose  flirtation  with  the  newsboy,  or  perhaps  the  traveling  man. 
needs  correction,  and  her  training  has  begun  before  reaching 
the  school.  One  little  girL  noting  the  beauty  of  the  dining-room 
in  the  station  at  Albany,  exclaimed :  ~  My.  but  these  people  1 
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be  rich  to  live  in  such  a  place  as  this ;  it's  like  a  marble  palace." 
Another  shy  and  observing  girl  watched  me  take  my  napkin 
from  the  table  and  then  taking  hers,  said :  "I'm  going  to  do  just 
as  you  do;  then  I  won't  make  any  mistakes."  With  the  im- 
pressionable child  or  young  girl,  these  first  lessons  are  of  great 
value  and  it  is  quite  important  that  a  trained1  officer  from  the 
school  should  take  her  to  the  new  home  and  thus,  in  a  measure, 
during  the  journey  prepare  her  for  the  life  she  is  about  to  enter. 

Upon  reaching  the  school,  the  newcomer  is  at  once  taken  to 
the  Reception  Ilouse,  where  a  bath  is  given  and  clean  clothing 
is  provided.  From  there  she  goes  to  a  cottage  to  spend  the  two 
weeks  in  quarantine  required  by  law.  During  this  period  she 
is  interviewed  by  the  Superintendent,  assistant  superintendent 
and  resident  physician;  her  characteristics  are  also  carefully 
studied  by  the  matron  under  whose  direct  care  she  comes  and 
the  teachers  who  take  her  out  for  work  and  exercise.  Thus,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks  the  Superintendent  is  able  to 
decide  to  what  class  of  girls  she  properly  belongs,  and  she 
then  enters  the  regular  cottage  life. 

In  this  cottage  life,  the  aim  is  to  develop  healthy  physical, 
mental  and  moral  activities,  and  to  do  this  with  as  little  re- 
pression as  possible,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  good 
discipline.  Each  cottage  is  a  separate  housekeeping  establish- 
ment, with  its  own  kitchen,  dining  room  and  sitting  room,  and 
separate  bedroom  for  each  girl,  which  she  can  adorn  with  her 
own  bits  of  fancy  work,  and  where  her  own  individuality  is  ex- 
pressed; most  of  these  rooms  are  very  attractive  and  homelike. 

Each  girl  is  assigned  to  household  duties,  which  are  changed 
often  enough  to  give  her  practical  instruction  and  exi>erience 
in  many  kinds  of  household  work.  At  a  quarter  of  nine  the  last 
schoolbell  rings  and  each  cottage  matron  takes  to  the  industrial 
school  building  those  members  of  her  family  who  have  studies 
there  for  the  morning. 

There  are  two  regularly  licensed  school  teachers,  graduates 
from  normal  schools.  The  class  work  is  graded  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  our  public  schools  and  the  promotions  from  class  to 
class  are  made  after  examinations;  most  of  the  girls  are  back- 
ward and  can  scarcely  read  or  write  when  received. 
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There  are  also  two  teachers  of  sewing,  whose  classes  begin 
with  model-work  and  finish  with  dressmaking  and  tailor-work. 
Many  of  the  girls  come  from  homes  where  mending  and  sewing 
are  seldom  done  and  upon  leaving  the  school  there  are  few  who 
cannot  do  their  own  plain  sewing. 

In  the  laundry  school  the  girl  is  taught  all  kinds  of  laundry 
work,  being  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another  as  she  becomes 
more  efficient. 

The  cooking  school  lessons  include  cooking,  serving  and  wait- 
ing, as  well  as  some  lessons  in  table  etiquette.  (A  gentleman 
once  said  to  me  of  a  girl  working  in  their  family,  "  If  she  was 
taught  nothing  else  in  the  school,  she  learned  how  to  handle  her 
knife  and  fork  properly  and  to  eat  well.")  The  teachers  in  this 
building  have  classes  again  in  the  afternoon,  each  girl  having 
different  class-work  in  the  afternoon  from  what  she  had  in  the 
morning. 

There  is  also  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  in  the  basement  of 
the  Chapel,  where  the  girls  from  each  cottage,  separately,  go  for 
three  three-quarter-hour  lessons  in  class  during  the  week. 

Each  girl  also  has  two  lessons  a  week,  of  one  hour  each,  in 
singing. 

The  flowers  and  lawns  about  each  cottage  are  cared  for  by 
the  girls  of  each  cottage.  A  woman  gardener  has  supervision 
over  all,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  girls  raises  and  cares  for  the 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  on  the  place.  Men  are  hired  fop 
the  purpose  of  doing  the  heavy  gardening. 

Thfere  are  daily  evening  prayers  and  the  singing  of  hymns  in  each 
cottage.  On  Sunday  a  regular  service  in  the  chapel  is  conducted 
by  the  clergymen  of  the  various  denominations  in  turn.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  girls  each  receive  special  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  religion,  and  by  practice,  as  well  as  precept, 
general  moral  instruction  is  enforced. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  dietary,  and  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness. The  quality,  suitability  and  condition  of  the  clothing  is 
also  carefully  observed  from  day  to  day.  A  new  hospital,  with 
modern  equipment,  in  charge  of  a  resident  physician,  and  trained 
nurses,  insures  scientific  care  in  case  of  sickness.  No  deaths 
have  occurred  in  over  two  years. 
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All  holidays  are  observed  in  some  appropriate  manner*  Pic* 
nics  in  summer  and  amateur  theatricals  in  winter  hud  variety 
to  the  cvery-day  life*  No  girl  is  laughed  at  for  playing  with  dolls 
or  riding  down  bill.  Visits  to  the  girls  by  parents  and  relatives 
are  encouraged  and  there  are  no  restriction©  as  to  the  number  of 
letters  from  parents.  The  girls  are  permitted  to  write  once  a 
month. 

A  daily  record  of  each  girl's  conduct  is  kept  in  a  book  and 
she  is  rated  according  to  her  behavior,  knowing  from  her  en- 
trance into  the  school  that  her  advancement  and  release  on  parole 
rests  within  herself. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  managers  to  have  a  real  home  as  well 
as  school  life  provided  for  these  unfortunate,  or  perhaps  more 
fortunate,  girls  intrusted  to  their  care,  Many  uf  them  have 
never  known  the  happiness,  comforts  and  loving  care  which 
should  have  been  their  birth  right,  Others  have  degraded  parents 
who  have  been  their  instructors  in  vice*  Others  still  have  been 
brought  up  or  allowed  to  come  up  by  unwise  parents  with  no 
control  or  proper  guardianship  at  times  when  it  was  most  needed* 
With  their  early  lives  warped  and  a  failure  at  a  most  critical 
age,  they  are  given  to  Die  Slate*  Too  much  must  not  be  expected 
from  the  training  of  these  girls  who  have  so  much  to  overcome 
from  their  heredity,  environment  and  education  of  early  life, 
but  they  may  be  sent  out  into  the  world  better  fitted  to  become 
good  wives  and  mothers,  giving  to  the  next  generation?  what  they 
so  lacked  in  their  own  home  lives. 

Mr,  Path i <  k  Redmond  was  then  called  upon  by  the  President 
to  open  the  discussion  of  Miss  Wade's  paper*  Mr.  Redmond^ 
discussion  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  At  the  opening  of  the  few  remarks  which  I 
shall  make  upon  this  occasion,  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  the  able  nianmer  in  which  Miss  Wade  has  treated 
this  most  timely  subject,  and  I  will  only  add  that  I  most  ear- 
nestly approve  the  views  she  has  presented.  Without  taking 
your  time  in  discussing  her  paper  at  length,  I  shall  rather  take 
advantage,  as  an  excuse,  of  the  fact  that  the  short  time  that 
hae  elapeed  since  the  chairman  of  the  Topic  Committee  notified 
me  that  I  was  expected  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
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question  precluded  my  obtaining  any  outline  of  Miss  Wade's  pa- 
per, and  the  further  fact  that,  in  my  city,  jurisdiction  of  way- 
ward girls  rests  with  the  Society  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  is  so  far  removed  from  my  duties  as  father  of 
the  poor,  that  I  have  no  very  fixed  ideas  upon  the  manner  of 
their  treatment.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  whole  discussion 
of  this  subject  to  others  more  intimately  connected  with  it,  and 
take  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  upon  what  seems  to  me 
the  way  to  remedy  or  prevent  the  evil. 

It  has 'been  truly  said  that  the  training  of  a  child  begins  fifty 
years  before  its  birth,  and  this  is  eminently  true  in  the  case  of 
the  wayward  girl.  She  is  not  the  one  in  fault  She  is  the 
creature  of  carelessness  and  imposition,  and  the  ones  really 
guilty  for  her  condition  are  passed  by  without  fault. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  wayward  girl  ?  The  first  place  where 
I  lay  the  blame  is  the  home;  the  home  where  the  parents  are 
careless  of  the  associates  of  their  girls ;  the  hotme  which  permitB 
the  daughters  to  be  upon  the  streets  away  from  proper  care  and 
protection,  open  to  enticements  and  allurements  and  vicious  in- 
fluences of  those  already  tainted.  And  the  first  step  in  the  sal- 
vation of  the  wayward  girl  is  the  arousing  of  parents,  by  force 
if  necessary,  to  the  proper  training  and  care  of  their  daughters. 
And  this  is  not  confined  to  vicious  or  depraved  parents  alone. 
The  evil  is  widespread.  The  old-time  family  is  becoming  ex- 
tinct. In  the  later  modern  trend  of  things,  which  demands  that 
children  be  given  greater  liberty,  the  barriers  have  too  often 
been  taken  entirely  away,  to  the  destruction  of  all  modesty,  at 
least,  if  not  to  the  moral  contamination  of  the  child*  The  sec- 
ond place  where  I  lay  the  blame  of  the  wayward  girl  is  the 
church.  Time  was  when  the  Sunday  school  was  filled  with  boys 
and  girls  receiving  instruction  in  right  thinking  and  right  living, 
where  they  were  given  a  start  to  lives  of  honesty  and*  uprightness. 

But  that  is  out  of  date  now.  The  Sunday  school  is  no  longer 
the  forceful  influence  it  once  was.  And  the  pitiable  congrega- 
tions which  meet  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  church  of 
the  present  day  are  a  woeful  demonstration  of  the  weakening 
hold  which  the'church  has.  In  my  own  town,  and  I  presume  the 
saime  is  true  elsewhere,  Sunday  is  no  longer  a  day  of  worship  and 
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consideration  of  serious  matters.  It  has  become  a  day  of  recrea- 
tion and  games  in  which  the  youth,  following  the  example  of 
their  elders,  seek  frivolous  enjoyment  in  questionable  surround- 
ings, and  in  the  consequent  search  for  pleasure  obtain  lax  ideas 
of  morality  and  right  living. 

The  second  step  in  the  salvation  of  a  wayward  girl  is  for 
the  church  to  revive  its  activity  to  interest  her  in  her  purity, 
rather  than  to  brand  her  as  a  Magdalen  in  her  weakness  and 
disgrace. 

The  third  place  where  I  lay  the  blame  for  the  wayward  girl 
is  the  city  or  municipality.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  protect 
itself  against  evils  which  the  parent  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
prevent.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  our  city  streets  are  the 
breeding  places  from  which  many  an  innocent  child  is  sent  to 
a  life  of  shame  and  ignominy. 

Youth  seeks  amusement  utterly  careless  of  the  consequences 
which  lie  hididen  behind  a  smile  or  the  pleasant  greeting  of  a 
chance  acquaintance.  How  many  cities  in  the  State  are  seeing 
to  it  honestly  and  methodically  that  its  streets  and  public  places 
are  not  used  as  meeting  places  for  designing  men  and  the  inno- 
cent victims? 

The  third  step  in  the  salvation  of  the  wayward  girl  is  a  strict 
enforcement  by  municipalities  of  the  curfew  law,  which  will  keep 
children  where  at  least  the  presence  of  others  will  protect  them 
from  temptation. 

And,  lastly,  I  lay  the  blame  for  the  wayward  girl  at  the  door 
of  society  in  general;  society  which  winks  at  social  drinking, 
society  which  tolerates  divorces  with  all  their  consequences,  so- 
ciety which  makes  marriage  a  convenience,  society  which  makes 
light  of  the  family  and  which  has  so  discouraged  the  marriage 
relation  that  the  wild-oat  period  of  youth- is  now  well  extended 
towards  middle  life,  leaving  untramjmeled  hosts  of  unmarried 
men,  conscienceless  and  careless,  save  for  their  own  safety,  to 
prey  upon  and  ruin  whatsoever  and  whomsoever  they  touch. 

The  wayward  girl  is  the  product  of  all  these  causes  and  we 
may  discuss  her  reformation  till  the  end1  of  time;  she  will  exist 
so  long  as  the  causes  continue.  For  the  wayward  girl  I  have 
only  the  greatest  sympathy;  she  is  a  victim,  unwarned,   un- 
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watched,  unprotected;  in  her  innocence  she  is  entrapped,  and 
the  stain  of  her  fall  never  leaves  her. 

The  wayward  girl  is  with  ns.  What  would  I  do?  I  would 
give  the  proper  officers  jurisdiction  over  her  until  she  is  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  which  would  extend  the  power  for  two 
years  more,  years  most  critical  in  her  life.  In  my  own  town, 
Mrs.  Walker  is  accomplishing  great  good1  with  girls  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen,  but  at  that  time  her  power  ends.  And  this  your  own 
experience  has  shown  to  be  true  elsewhere. 

I  would  treat  the  wayward  girl  kindly,  sympathetically, 
humanly;  I  would  teach  her  self-respect;  I  would  place  her  in 
surroundings,  healthful,  clean  and  uplifting,  in  the  charge  of 
broad-minded  women  where  she  can  be  taught  the  simple  duties 
and  truths  of  life.  I  would  not  make  her  a  criminal ;  I  would  not 
let  her  lose  confidence  in  herself  and  her  ability  to  lead  an 
honest  life. 

And,  finally,  I  would  punish  her  destroyer,  the  mani  or  woman 
who  gave  her  drink  or  took  her  honor,  for  after  all,  there's  the 
criminal. 

Mr.  Redmond's  discussion  was  followed  by  a  general  discus- 
sion, as  follows: 

Mr.  Folks,  of  New  York:  There  is  just  one  feature  of  this 
Hudson  institution  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Superintendents,  lest,  i>ossibly,  some  one  of  you  might 
not  be  familiar  with  it;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  differ- 
ent from  any  of  our  modern  State  institutions  that  I  know  any- 
thing about,  by  not  being  filled  up,  overcrowded  and  has  plenty 
of  room.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  superintendents  and  the  local 
justices,  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  committing  of  people, 
have  got  discouraged  because,  practically,  all  the  State  institu- 
tions are  so  overcrowded  that  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  get  your 
party  on  the  waiting  list.  But  the  institution  at  Hudson  has, 
as  I  understand,  accommodations  for  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  inmates,  and  has  at  present  only  about  fifty.  Now  there  is 
a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  the  young  girls  all 
over  the  State.  It  gives  them  better  training  than  any  institution  I 
know  of  in  Ihe  State.  It  is  a  strictly  well-managed,  well-con- 
ducted institution,  and,  being  built  on  the  cottage  system,  it 
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provides  for  a  very  careful  classification  of  the  girls  so  that  the 
better  girls  will  not  be  mixed  up  with  worse  ones.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  an  institution  like  that  should  not  be  taken  advantage 
of,  as  it  should  be  filled  up  by  those  who  need  that  kind  o£  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Lodge,  of  Monroe :  I  want  to  go  home  with  a  clearer  idea 
in  my  mind  of  the  causes  that  make  a  girl  a  subject  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Training  School.  If  I  could  have  it  explained  a  little 
clearer; — must  they  actually  commit  some  crime?  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  is  clear  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  just  what  causes 
would  make  a  girl  a  subject  for  admission  to  Hudson. 

Miss  Wade:  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  commit  a  real 
crime,  and  we  do  not  really  consider  the  girls  a©  criminals. 
Many  of  them  come  to  us,  whose  commitment  reads,  "  in  danger 
of  becoming  depraved."  They  are  in  surroundings  where  the  per- 
son making  the  complaint  knows  they  cannot  remain  long  in  such 
surroundings  in  safety.  Either  they  are  not  old  enough  to  earn 
their  own  living,  or  there  is  no  one  to  control  them,  and  some 
person  who  is  known  in  the  town  or  county,  or  some  official 
will  come  before  a  magistrate,  and  make  the  statement  that 
these  girls  are  in  danger  of  becoming  depraved. 

I  wish  to  correct  one  statement  of  Mr.  Folks:  The  Training 
School  for  Girls  was  opened  June  1st,  a*  year  ago,  and  the  last 
of  May  they  lacked  only  three  girls  of  a  hundred  commitments 
during  the  year,  and  these  commitments  were  from  Erie  to 
Suffolk — one  from  Suffolk,  I  believe — and  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  have  had  any  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

A  Gentleman  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Of  what  does 
the  commitment  have  to  be;  of  what  form?  And  what  is  the  age 
limit? 

Miss  Wade  :  The  commitments  are  made  by  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  or  a  committing  magistrate  from  any  town  or  city.  The 
blank  forms  of  the  commitments  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
county  clerk.  The  county  clerks  in  turn  are  supposed  to  sup- 
ply to  the  committing  magistrates.  However,  if  any  justice  is 
without  the  papers  and  will  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  they  will  be  sent  to  him  direct. 
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And,  in  answer  to  your  other  question— -the  age  limit  is  six- 
teen years  at  the  Training  School.  There  are  two  reformatories 
in  the  State  to  which  girls  older  than  sixteen  can  be  sent, 
and  from  your  district  it  would  be  Albion. 

Mb.  Lodge:  What  I  wanted  to  bring  out  befoije  this  conven- 
tion was  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  place  in  the  State  for 
these  young  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  these 
girls  who  slip  away  from  home  aijd  run  around  the  street  and 
are  uncontrollable  by  their  parents,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  no 
one  knows  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  them.  Here  is  a  train- 
ing school,  which  is  not  in  any  way  a  place  for  criminals,  but 
a  training  school  for  these  young  women  and  is  a  chance  to  do 
them  good. 

Mr.  Brown  :  There  is  perhaps  a  class  of  girls  who  have  never 
committed  any  crime  so  that  you  can  arrest  them  for  it,  and  bring 
them  before  a  magistrate;  these,  I  understand,  could  be  brought 
there.    I  think  it  would  be  very  well  if  that  could  be  done. 

Miss  Wade  :  They  would  come  under  the  head  of  being  "  in 
danger  of  becoming  morally  depraved." 

Mr.  Crosman:  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  the  rules  and 
regulations  are  about  retaining  these  girls.  How  long  are  they 
under  your  care? 

Miss  Wade  :  The  law  reads,  "  until  they  are  eighteen  years 
old."  This  does  not  mean  that  they  will  remain,  in  the  institu- 
tion until  they  are  eighteen,  but  that  they  will  be  in  the  care  of 
the  State,  and  if  they  are  out  on  parole  and  fall  back  into 
their  old  ways,  they  can  be  brought  back  under  our  control  and 
care.  The  girl  who  is  sixteen  when  committed  will  be  under 
the  care  of  the  State  for  three  years,  which  makes  the  time  one 
year  more.    After  that  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

Delegate  :  I  cannot  believe  that  any  magistrate  would  commit 
a  person  for  fear  they  might  commit  a  crime,  or  would  be  led 
to  commit  a  crime.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  magistrate  could  not 
commit  any  person  unless  the  crime  had  already  been  committed 
and  he  or  she  had  been  convicted  and  then  sentenced.  I  also 
assume  that  a  child  or  little  girl  can  be  convicted  of  any  crime. 
I  can  see  how  any  officer  of  the  poor  or  supervisor  can  take  any 
little  girl  and  send  her  there,  but  I  cannot  see  how  a  magistrate 
>uld  sentence  a  girl. 
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Da.  Hill;  This  institution  is  not  a  penal  institution,  but  it 
is  a  training  school,  and  the  law  contemplates  caring  for  young 
girls  in  danger  of  becoming  morally  depraved,  and  particularly 
by  putting  them  under  influences  which  will  preserve  them  from 
degra dat ion.  Girls  are  not  sent  there  for  punishment.  The 
girls  may  have  committed  a  crime,  but  they  are  not  to  go  to  that 
school  because  they  are  to  be  punished.  We  want  to  eliminate 
the  idea  that  they  are  going  there  to  be  punished.  They  are 
to  be  sent  to  that  institution  to  be  so  trained  that  they  will  not 
commit  a  crime,  Now  that  will  take  care  of  the  girl  who  has 
been  guilty,  actually,  of  certain  specified  offenses,  which  here- 
tofore, as  under  the  law,  subjected  such  girls  to  commitment 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  Rochester;  to  the  other  reformatories 
for  women  in  the  State;  the  House  of  Refuge  in  New  York,  There 
are  a  large  number  of  girls  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  de- 
graded^ and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  the  commit- 
ting magistrate  cognizance  of  such  girls,  to  permit  them  to  be 
sent  by  due  process  of  law  to  the  care  audi  guardianship  of  the 
State  Training  School  until  they  have  reached  their  majority. 
Parents  may  have  girls  who  are  beyond  their  control;  the  girls 
have  not  committed  a  crime ;  the  girls  may  be  bo  minded  as  to  be 
disobedient  and  unwilling  to  j)erform  the  natural  duties  of  a 
child  toward  her  parents.  Now  the  magistrate  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  cases  like  that  and  upon  the  complaint  of  the  parents 
or  guardian,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  a  proper  person  will  order 
such  girls  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Btate  Training 
School  for  Girls  until  they  have  reached  their  majority*  This  is 
a  humane  idea.  It  is  not  a  penal  institution,  and  its  purpose 
would  be  perverted  were  it  to  be  made  into  a  penal  institution. 
Hence,  when  we  say  that  a  girl  is  convicted  of  a  crime  we  do  not 
wish  to  have  added  to  that  statement,  therefore,  she  must  be 
punished  by  being  imprisoned  in  the  State  Training  School,  but 
that  rather  she  should  be  protected  from  evil  influences  and  be 
started  by  such  training  and  teachers  so  that  she  will  be  started 
anew  in  the  path  of  life. 

E,  B.  Long  :  Ami  to  understand  from  that  that  a  girl  could 
be  arrested  because  someone — anyone  that  was  competent  to 
moke  the  complaint— has  complained  that  the  parents  were  not 
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fit  to  bring  the  girl  up,  that  she  was  under  bad  influences,  and 
that  that  evidence  before  a  justice  would  allow  him  to  commit  her 
to  this  training  school  for  protection? 

Dr.  Hill:  If  that  is  proven,  they  could  be  committed  to  this 
institution. 

Mr.  Long:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  how  the  children 
have  been  committed  there,  but  I  venture  this  assertion  that  the 
majority  who  have  been  sent  to  that  institution  have  been  sent 
there  for  some  crime  committed  under  the  act  specified  by  Dr. 
Hill,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  the  question  and  raise  the 
point,  because  I  thoroughly  believe  that  that  institution  should 
be  kept  clear  of  criminals.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  that  those 
who  are  caught  stealing,  etc.,  should  be  kept  apart  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose.  I  also  think  the  same  thing  of  all  the  institutions. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  to-day  existing  is  the  per- 
mitting of  little  children  to  go  to  the  bad  by  being  sent  to  the 
same  institution  and  there  mingle  together.  And  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  raise  the  question:  can  these  little  children  you  speak  of 
here  be  sent  there  without  having  committed  some  crime? 

A  Delegate  :  I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  a  nufnber  of  years  and  have  had  children  appear  before 
me,  boys  and  girls,  and  I  thought  if  I  committed  any  one  of  these 
children  to  a  criminal  institution  that  their  lives  would  be 
spoiled.  My  plan  has  been  this :  not  to  commit  them  to  an  in- 
stitution, but  to  get  them  to  consent  to.  go  on  trial  in  some  home 
or  some  place  where  they  would  be  well  used.  You  cannot  com- 
mit them  to  criminal  institutions  without  taking  away  their  self- 
respect.  I  know  from  experience.  I  can  take  you  now  to  respect- 
able people  that  have  been  before  me,  and  who  are  respectable  peo- 
ple today.  If  I  had  committed  them  to  an  institution  where  their 
parents  wanted  them  committed,  they  would  have  been  ruined. 
We  must  give  the  little  children  or  the  little  girl  the  self-respect 
that  they  should  have  and  make  them  believe  that  we  believe  in 
them  and  then  we  can  do  something  with  them. 

Dr.  Hill  :  I  do  not  think  that  the  full  meaning  of  Miss  Wade's 
paper  was  understood,  that  girls  are  indiscriminately  mingled  in 
this  institution.  I  believe  that  her  paper  stated  that  this  insti- 
tution is  planned  upon  the  cottage  system  and  the  girls  who  are 
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put  in  there  are  as  carefully  studied  W  children  in  the  family 
and  are  associated  or  classified  in  a  way  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion. If  one  could  only  go  into  these  cottages  where  these  girls 
are  now;  if  one  could  see  them  day  by  day  in  their  classes,  as 
they  are  about  their  work,  they  would  see  that  these  children  are 
as  carefully  graded  as  it  is  possible  for  any  group  of  children 
to  be  graded  in  any  institution  in  the  world.  It  19  impossible  to 
plan  an  institution  of  such  proportions  in  all  of  its  details  that 
somewhere  in  it  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  everything  being  ac- 
oomp-liated,  but  so  far  as  human  wisdom  h-ae  been  able*  the 
ir'i -U  who  have  been  sent  to  this  new  in* lit  11  turn  have  been  classi- 
fied so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  of  them  being  con- 
taminated by  girls  who  are  old  in  vice,  who  were  naturally  de- 
moralized, and  thus  injure  the  comparatively  innocent  child. 
A  while  ago  I  asked  the  Matron  of  the  Rochester  State  Indus- 
trial School  what  percentage  of  the  girls  who  had  been  sent 
to  that  institution,  had  gone  out  into  life,  and  thenceforth  had 
mil  been  under  police  supervision,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  law. 
I  asked  the  same  question  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  institu- 
tion that  we  are  speaking  of,  and  I  was  told  at  Albany;  I  was 
told  at  the  State  Industrial  School ;  at  the  State  Training  School 
that  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  girls  who  were 
put  in  that  course  of  training  had  gone  out  into  the  world  and 
led  respectable  lives.  Now,  if  it  is  possible  for  any  institution 
to  take  hold  of  delinquent  young  girls  and  save  more  than 
seventy  per  cent  under  conditions  which  have  existed  heretofore, 
I  believe  that  under  the  new  regime,  with  the  new  courses  of 
training  there  will  be  a  greater  saving  of  the  character  of  these 
girls  in  these  institutions  than  has  ever  before  been  accomplished 
by  any  institutions  devoted  to  reformation  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr*  Weisz;— Mr,  President;  On  leaving  the  city  of  New  York 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  I  met  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  he  informed  me  then  that  one  who  had 
been  a  counselor  in  these  conventions  for  years  past,  one  who  is 
known  to  you  all,  one  who  is  known  to  the  children  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  and  especially  to  the  institutions  in  the  city 
of  Peekskill,  one  who  in  past  years  has  advised  with  all,  rendered 
60 
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such  assistance  as  would  further  the  best  interests  of  this  or- 
ganization, is  at  death's  door.  I  have  in  mind  the  Rev.  Father 
Kinkead. 

I  feel  that  a  message  from  this  organization,  or  from  this 
convention,  would  prove  of  medicinal  effect;  a  word  of  good 
cheer,  that  he  was  remembered1  kindly  in  the  minds  of  the  Super- 
intendents and  the  members  of  this  convention.  I  know  that 
he  would  like  to  be  here;  I  know  that  he  has  expressed  time 
and  time  again  a  desire  to  be  always  with  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor,  and  I  would  suggest  that  some  good  friend  make  a 
motion  that  a  telegram  of  good  cheer  and  wishes  for  his  restor- 
ation to  good-  health  be  sent.  It  would  have  that  good  medicinal 
effect,  better  than  that  of  a  doctor's  care. 

Mr.  Redmond: — Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  motion  as  Mr. 
Weisz  suggests,  that  such  a  telegram  be  sent  from  this  conven- 
tion.   Motion  seconded  and  carried1. 

President: — The  Secretary  will  write  and  send'  such  a  tele- 
gram as  suggested  by  Mr.  Weisz. 

The  discussion  of  Miss  Wade's  paper  was  followed  by  a  paper 
by  D.  C.  Smith  on  "  Practical  Aid  to  Deserted  Families." 

Prior  to  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Smith  said :  "  Some  time  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Topics, 
requesting  me  to  write  a  paper,  and  it  is  entirely  new  to  me; 
something  I  never  did  in  my  life,  but  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
never  to  shirk  a  duty,  and  I  therefore  prepared  a  paper  and  if 
you  will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes,  I  will  read  you  what  I  have 
prepared.    It  is  my  first  effort." 

Practical  Aid  to  Deserted  Families. 

To  those  who,  by  reason  of  holding  official  station,  come  in 
contact  with  deserted  families,  the  first  thought  is  that  the  crown- 
ing act  of  Governor  Biggins'  first  year  of  State  administration 
has  been  the  passing  and  signing  of  a  statute  which  makes  de- 
sertion of  family,  under  certain  conditions,  a  felony.  TSia/t  the 
State,  in  the  past,  has  been)  too  lax  ini  such  matters  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  every  one  of  us  for  many  years.  Legislators  ever 
stood  ready  to  pass  restrictive  acts  affecting  the  breeding  of 
horses  and  cattle,  yet  but  few  thoughts  were  ever  directed  toward 
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humankind.  Those  who  may  be  classed  as  mentally  and1  morally, 
whether  physically  or  not,  blind,  halt,  lame  and  decrepit,  may 
mate  at  will  and  bring  forth  broods  of  paupers)  and  criminals, 
whose  very  presence  upon  the  earth  cause  infection  and  whose 
perpetuation  taints  and  pollutes  the  entire  body  politic. 

"  The  survival  of  the  fittest "  is  a  doctrine  of  the  strenuous 
life,  old  as  human  law  itself,  and  yet  we  see  it  contradicted  when 
useful  lives  every  day  end,  alas,  too  soon;  and  those  absolutely 
useless  specimens  to  be  found  among  the  public  charges  live  fre- 
quently beyond  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten.  To  this,  like  all 
other  mysteries  of  Nature  and  Mother  Earth,  we  must  bow  in 
silent  submission,  recognizing  that  in  all  things  it  is  not  man's 
but  God's  will  that  must  be  obeyed'. 

Why  should  there  be  so  many  causes  of  desertion?  Probably 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  which  once  debated  "  The 
Thusness  of  the  Wherefore  "  might  find  sufficient  answers  to  this 
problem  to  satisfy  all  present,  but  each  in  his  individual  experi- 
ence will  acknowledge  that  the  causes  are  many  and  varied,  and 
that  he  runs  across  new  specimens  and  causes  every  year. 

If  traced  down  accurately,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  proven  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  charged  up  to  the  lack  of  proper  early  home- 
training.  Many  of  the  mothers  of  the  past,  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations  are  busily  engaged  in  solving  problems  away  be- 
yond their  ken>  leaving  their  children  to  starve  morally  and 
spiritually,  if  not  actually  in  the  physical  sense.  The  conscien- 
tious school  teacher  of  today,  poor  overburdened,  overworked 
and  underpaid  angel  that  she  in  so  many  cases  proves  herself  to 
be,  will  tell  you  that  the  average  child  coming  under  her  dominion 
has  never  received  even  a  word  of  instruction  at  home  as  to 
morals,  etiquette  or  even,  common  manners.  The  child  is  un- 
loaded upon  the  school  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  orphan  is 
delivered  to  the  asylum,  and  manners,  morals  and  learning  are 
expected  to  be  drilled  into  the  child  in  the  few  hours  allotted  each 
day  for  the  meagre  compensation  received*  by  the  school  ma'am. 
What  is  the  result? 

In  the  cities  and'  villages  it  means  that  more  lessons  will  be 
picked  up  in  the  streets  than  learned  at  home  or  at  school.  The 
moulding  of  the  character  of  the  youth  is  too  often  left  for  his 
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guttersnipe  senior  of  a  few  years,  and  the  effect  can  only  be 
gauged  by  the  standard  produced  in  succeeding  generations. 

The  foreign-born  are  too  prone  to  put  their  children  at  work 
in  the  factories  at  an  early  age,  dull,  grinding,  soul-shriveling 
work,  and  the  contact  and  associations  rarely  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  child  in  the  formative  state.  It  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  that  all  are  creatures  of  heredity,  environ- 
ment, condition  and  circumstances.  How  true  the  statement! 
Many  times  heredity  has  stamped  its  curse  upon  some  who  could 
have  been,  by  reason  of  other  gifts,  bright  and  shining  lights, 
and  dragged  them  down  to  the  depths.  Of  course,  the  reverse  of 
each  proposition  is  also  true,  and  those  who  might  ordinarily  be 
classed  as  commonplace  by  reason  of  some  inherited  trait,  suc- 
ceed beyond  the  direams  of  any  of  their  friends.  To  rise  above  the 
.environlment  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  given  mankind.  The  en- 
vironment of  the  crowded,  ill-smelling  factory  is  such  as  to  dwarf 
the  minds  and  souls  of  the  young. 

The  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when  she  should  be  building  up 
her  frame  and  constitution,  as  well  as  mind,  for  a  proper  fight  in 
the  world's  battle,  is  too  often  wearing  out  her  frail  body  at  work 
far  beyond  her  strength.  Sundays  and  holidays  mean  to  her  a 
chance  to  go  to  parks  and  places  of  recreation.  She  throws  her- 
self into  their  delights  with  perfect  abandon;  meets  strange 
young  men,  of  whom  she  knows  nothing,  and  does  not  care  to 
learn.  A  few  sights  of  each  other,  and  one  day  there  is  a  mar- 
riage into  which  she  plunges  boldly  and  unthinkingly,  as  an 
avenue  of  escape  fro(m  the  drudgery  of  work.  Alas,  poor  thing, 
her  troubles  have  only  begun.  Soon  the  little  ones  begin  to  ap- 
pear; there  are  no  parks  or  recreation)  places  for  her  now — but 
the  husband  nine  times  out  of  ten  continues  along  the  same  path, 
or  seeks  other  enjoyment  more  sinful  and  degraded.  He  never 
had  proper  home  training;  no  one  instilled  love  of  home  and 
family  into  his  mind.  Home  means  to  him  but  a  place  to  eat  and 
sleep. 

The  wife,  a  woman  before  her  time,  nervous,  fagged1  and  jaded, 
complains.  First  his  answer  is  a  grouchy  one;  soon  it  becomes  a 
curse  and  then  a  blow.  A  police  court* scene  follows  and  the 
patching  up  of  a  temporary  peace.    But  this  soon  blows  over. 
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Her  at  I  nut  iveness  is  gone.  Other  fields  are  Inviting  and  one  day 
the  husband  turns  up  missing.  The  State  must  step  in  and  pro- 
tect and  maintain  his  offspring.  Quite  often  the  mother's  heart 
is  as  calloused  as  that  of  the  missing  father's  although  the  reverse 
is  frequently  true.  Sometimes  she  will  struggle  against  fearful 
odds,  and  endeavor  to  bring  up  her  children  bo  that  l  hey  shall  be 
a  credit  to  herself  and  community,  and  with  little  help  from 
any  source.  In  fact,  in  these  cold  matter-of-fact  days,  struggling 
humanity  need  expect  very  little  assistance  from  any  except  the 
State. 

There  are,  now  and  then,  evidences  of  charity  visible  here  and 
there,  but  too  often  charity  means  but  advertisement,  and  the 
deserving  poor  who  may  be  the  recipients  of  such  bounty  are  held 
up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  Too  often,  the  mother  succumbs, 
a  pfey  to  the  unequal  burden  she  felt  compelled  to  hear,  and.  the 
children  become  public  charges.  Sometimes  the  mother,  too,  is 
included.  What  to  do  to  best  aid  them  and  the  community  is 
certainly  a  serious  problem. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  children  becoming  "  institu- 
tion! zed,,*"  a  word  of  recent  coinage.  And  yet  is  there  not  much 
of  the  truth  in  the  term  and  the  saying?  In  the  schools  of  today 
the  efforts  of  the  ambitious  to  shine  lead  others  to  vie  and  strive 
for  favorable  comparison  with  them,  but  in  most  cases  this  spirit 
seem**  to  be  wholly  lacking  in  the  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children.  In  many  such  institutions,  those  placed  over  them  have 
no  special  adaptability  for  the  position-  held.  Pull  and  influence 
are  to  be  found  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  sins  are  not  a®  much 
against  the  children  who  fail  of  proper  care  and  treatment,  as 
against  the  general  public,  which  will  soon  have  to  receive  and 
assimilate  those  people  into  that  strangely  welded  mass  which  we 
call  *  *  the  coinmu  n  i  ty  / ! 

Ambition  lacking,  proper  spurs  not  given  by  those  in  charge, 
no  effort  made  at  producing  individuality,  brings  to  man's  estate 
a  weakling,  plodding  average  lot,  whose  every  thought  and  action 
must  be  directed  by  some  stronger  mind.  Those  who  by  proper 
guidance  might  have  been  led  into  individual  action,  and  event- 
ually distinction,  are  lost  among  the  commonplace,  because  of 
the  dreaded  u  institutionizing"  which  has  dragged  the  nobler  and 
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better  specimens  to  a  common  level,  instead  of  uplifting  to  the 
heights  of  weaklings,  the  debased  and  the  degenerate.  Those 
charged  with  the  guidance  of  the  helpless  young  have  a  fearful 
obligation  to  discharge,  and  a  failure  to  discharge  that  obligation 
properly  may  mean  serious  results  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined,"  is  a  maxim  ap- 
plied so  often  to  children  that  it  no  doubt  is  tiresome  to  some 
to  hear,  but  no  other  expression  seems  to  fit  so  aptly. 

Families  are  very  rare,  nowadays,  which  wish  to  be  burdened 
with  the  offspring  of  others.  And;  yet,  if  a  good  family  can  be 
found,  the  members  of  which  will  give  proper  care  and  treatment 
to  an  abandoned  child,  whose  children  will  not  ever  be  casting 
up  that  the  one  cared  for  is  not  to  be  considered  as  their  equal 
because  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  surrounding  the 
child,  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  young  one  has  been  pro- 
vided. Among  such  surroundings  a  boy  or  girl  could  be  brought 
up,  as  many  have  been,  to  be  a  credit  to  the  community.  The 
little  sum  paid  out  to  provide  for  care  and  maintenance  can  well 
be  said  to  have  been  invested  in  such  a  manner  as  in  the  future 
to  repay  the  government  with  compound  interest. 

The  causes  of  family  separation  which  entail  burdens  upon  the 
general  public  cannot  always  be  laid  upon  the  male  bird,  how- 
ever. Hardworking  men,  striving  to  make  an  honest  living,  rear 
an  honest  family  and  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  community,  have 
been  dragged  into  the  depths  of  despair  by  drunken  and  dissolute 
women.  Without  the  fostering  care  at  least  to  some  extent,  of 
womankind,  children  are  apt  to  lack  the  refinements  and  finer 
sentiments  brought  out  so  often  by  the  deft  touch  of  a  mother's 
hand.  A  harshness  of  speech  is  begotten,  strenuous  thought  and 
action  sometimes  follow,  and  quite  often-  all  the  finer  feelings 
become  atrophied  through  failure  to  use  or  arouse  them.  Children 
in  this  condition  certainly  need  a  more  careful  looking  after  than 
those  in  the  other  cases  cited. 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn" 
has  been  hurled  at  us  so  often  that  we  have  come  to  feel  that  the 
greatest  deed  that  we  can  execute  for  the  countless  thousands  is 
to  remove  the  fangs  of  inhumanity  from  all  mankind. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  possible  toward  human- 
izing mankind,  and  humanity  is  at  its  best  when  traces  resem- 
bling the  acts  of  Divinity  are  the  most  closely  followed  by  the 
race. 

Bach  case  of  family  desertion  presents  some  peculiarity  entirely 
its  own,  and  quite  often  the  causes  are  too  remote  to  permit  of 
careful  analysis  at  the  time  the  long-contemplated  act  occurs. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  children.  As  with  diseases,  the  cure  for  one 
afflicted  proves  of  no  avail  whatever  when  applied  to  another  ap- 
parently similar  case.  Environment,  heredity,  condition,  circum- 
stances, should  be  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  that  course  which  appears  to  the  party  charged 
with  the  responsibility  as  most  likely  to  produce  a  proper  fruitage 
should  be  followed. 

We  cannot  expect  the  millennium  at  once,  but  by  constant  and 
careful  improvement  in  the  methods  employed,  by  watchfulness 
over  and  upon  the  charges  placed  beneath  our  oversight,  by  treat- 
ing each  case  as  an  individual,  we  may  arrive  at  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  that  the  ward  of  the  county  of  the  future  may  be  able 
to  truthfully  repeat  the  words  of  that  little  poem  many  of  us 
learned  in  childhood: 

"  I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true ; 
For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit,  too. 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 

For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do." 

Those  who  work  for  unexpected  thanks  or  public  recognition 
or  approval  can  hardly  realize  much  in  the  line  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  thanks  of  the  benefited  are  rarely  forthcoming  and 
one  who  stops  too  often  to  detect  a  show  of  applause  will  have 
wasted  too  much  time  to  accomplish  much  in  the  matter  of  re- 
sults. Do  your  duty  as  you  see  the  light  and  accept  your  reward 
in  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  and  in  the  just  pride 
Which  shall  come  to  you  in  later  life  at  the  successes  on  life's 
highway  of  those  who  were  started  along  the  proper  path  mainly 
through  your  instrumentality  as  an  official. 
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Mr.  Lodge  then  handed  in  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
read  and  accepted  by  a  standing  vote : 

Mr.  Lodge — Mr.  President,  Byron  M.  Child,  a  member  of  this 
State  Association  of  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  died  at  his 
home  in  Albany,  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1904. 

His  death  brought  a  sense  of  personal  loss  to  all  those  who 
enjoyed  his  acquaintance,  and  he  will  be  missed  in  the  charity 
work  of  the  State  which  gave  him  birth. 

His  opinion  and  judgment  in  the  complicated  and.  delicate 
duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor,  were  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all.  To  him,  duty 
was  always  a  delight,  and  he  was  ever  keenly  alive  to  the  mis- 
fortunes and  needs  of  the  worthy  poor,  while  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Child  was  a  most  charming  personality. 
He  was  educated  and  cultured  in  the  broad  sense  of  these  words. 
He  knew  the  best  literature,  and  loved  it.  Only  those  who  lived 
with  him  in  the  intimacy  of  domestic  life,  know  how  his  strong, 
steadfast  affection  made  him  the  stay  and  support  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Resolved — That  in  the  death  of  Byron  M.  Child,  we  have  lost 
a  most  faithful  and  able  coworker,  who,  with  a  kindly  heart  and 
sympathetic  nature,  was  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
the  destitute  and  afflicted. 

Resolved — That  we  extend  to  his  family  the  assurance  of  our 
warmest  sympathy  in  this  their  bereavement. 

Resolved — That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  directed 
to  make  a  suitable  record  of  this  memorial  in  the  minutes,  and  to 
forward  a  copy  to  the  family  of  our  late  associate. 

The  President — I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sup- 
erintendents to  the  first  subject  in  the  morning,  as  it  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  them  than  any  other,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
a  large  attendance;  I  want  every  Superintendent  here.  Kindly 
let  your  recreation  go  tomorrow  morning  and  be  here  and  meet 
with  us  and1  hear  this  paper  of  Dr.  Hill's. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Yates. — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  following  resolution : 
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Resolved — That  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  instructed 
to  prepare  and  report  to  this  Convention  a  suitable  resolution 
in  commendation  of  the  acts  of  Governor  Higgins,  by  his  liberal 
and  kindly  approval  of  appropriations  for  the  improvements  and 
enlargement  of  the  several  State  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded, unteachable  and  epileptic  State  charges. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  this  resolution  be  adopted-.    Carried. 

Mr.  Lodge  : — I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  : — That  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  directed  to 
make  suitable  request,  in  behalf  of  this  association,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  State  Board  of  Charities,  for  timely  notice  to  the  res- 
pective Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  of  the  several  counties,  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  whenever  application  is  made  or  it  is  intended  to 
transfer  patients  from  one  State  institution  to  another  State 
institution,  as  provided  by  the  law  enacted-  by  the  Legislature 
of  1905.  The  request  is  that  the  community  official  shall  be  heard 
and  give  his  reasons  for  the  objection  to  such  transfer.  Received 
and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  was  received  and 
adopted  at  this  time.    It  is  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Lake  Placid,  June  22,  1905. 
Receipts. 
Balance  as  per  last  report,  less  salary  of 

secretary  and  treasurer f37  06 

Contributions  received    263  00 


Disbursements. 
1904 

Aug      8.  Paid  Mrs.  Muncie  stenographer.  $35  00 

Sept.    26.  Paid  J.  A.  Canfield,  printer 176  00 

Stamps  and  express 2  71 

Salary  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  1904  and,  1905 75  00 

Balance  in  treasury 11  35 


|300  06 


300  06 


Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Ives,  Treasurer. 
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Mr.  Weisz: — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to 
read  the 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Your  Committee  on  Legislation  begs  leave  to  make  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  several  meetings  held  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Early  in  the  month  of  November,  1904,  President  Kirkpatrick 
made  a  request  to  have  the  Committee  on  Organization  and  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  meet  jointly  at  some  central  point  most 
convenient  for  the  members  of  the  two  committees.  They  met 
during  the  month,  of  December  at  Utica,  considered  a  line  of 
procedure,  and  the  future  work  most  beneficial  to  the  as- 
sociation's success^  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  uniformity 
of  action  in  all  matters  affecting  the  office  of  County  Superinten- 
dents and  other  charity  officers.  At  this  nfeeting  it  was  agreed 
that  a  mid-winter  conference  of  this  association  and  other  local 
official  charity  workers  should  be  held  at  Albany  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  when  that  body,  or  its  proper  committees 
could  be  informed-  of  the  needs  of  the  respective  localities  directly 
from  the  officials  performing  the  work  of  their  office,  as  the  law 
directs.  This  was  considered  a  wise,  proper  and  beneficial  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  the  meeting,  which  was  called  for  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1905,  proved  a  success.  A  well-attended  meeting  took 
place,  and  the  exchange  of  opinions  and  discussions  of  the  several 
questions  was  freely  and  frankly  expressed,  which  have  since 
proven  fruitful  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  official  charity 
workers  throughout  the  State.  At  the  Albany  meeting  it  was 
decided  to  call  on  the  Governor,  the  Honorable  Frank  W.  Hig- 
gins,  and  an  hour  was  arranged  for,  through  his  private  secre- 
tary, Col.  Frank  E.  Perley.  The  body  called  on  the  Governor  and 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  and1  the  call  were  very  clearly 
stated  to  him  by  the  Hon.  C.  V.  Lodge,  Superintendent  of  Monroe 
County,  who  also  madie  an  earnest  appeal  to  His  Excellency  for 
favorable  action  and  for  liberal  appropriations  to  all  State  in- 
stitutions, especially  for  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Syra- 
cuse State  Institution  For  Feeble-Minded  Children,  the  Newark 
State  Custodial  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  and  the 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics.  Your  committee  is  gratified  with 
the  result  of  the  Governor's  actions.    Your  committee  is  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  mid-winter  conferences  of 
the  official  cUarity  workers  in  the  City  of  Albany,  at  a  time  when 
the  Legislature  is  in  session  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  Superin- 
tendents, the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  to  the  people  and  an 
excellent  help  to  the  legislator  who  is  interested  in  legislation 
beneficial  to  the  people  and  the  poor.  In  conclusion  this  committee 
recommends  to  this  convention  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  mid-winter  conferences  of  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  and  the  Commissioners  of  Charities  be  continued  at 
Albany. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Weisz, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  Lodge: — I  move  that  the  report  of  this  committee  be  re- 
ceived and  that  the  recommendations  be  adopted.    Seconded  and 
carried. 

-  Mr.  Weisz  : — I  ask  permission!  to  make  a  partial  report  from 
the  Committee  on  the  National  Convention  of  County  and  Muni- 
cipal Poor  Officials  on  the  restriction  of  the  present  evils  of  im- 
migration. I  will  state  that  the  committee,  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Patchogue  convention,  proceeded  to  do 
its  work.  It  issued  1,000  letters  throughout  the  country,  from 
which  they  received  728  replies  out  of  1,000,  which  was  very 
favorable.  Especially,  we  find  a  greater  willimgnees  on  the  part 
of  the  cities  throughout  the  country  to  assist  the  committee.  It 
is  a  cause  that  will  require  the  attention  of  the  cities,  and,  in  fact, 
does  at  this  time.  We  have  labored  successfully  in  securing  the 
ablest  minds  who  are  willing  to  assist  us  in  the  undertaking,  and 
the  committee  has  about  decided  to  call  the  convention  some 
time  in  November,  the  latter  part  of  November,  in  which  we  are 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  purpose  to  call  it  in  Washington  and  at  a  day  most 
suitable  for  him  to  make  the  opening  address.  We  have  deferred 
going  to  visit  him  for  the  reason  that  on  one  occasion  our  arrange- 
ment was  on  the  day  when  one  of  our  delegation  could  not  attend 
on  account  of  his  wife's  illness.  The  next  arrangement  was  due 
to  some  other  unpleasant  circumstance  arising  just  prior  to  the 
departure  of  the  committee,  so  we  have  deferred  our  visit  to  the 
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President  for  a  final  reply  until  he  arrives  in  Oyster  Bay  during 
the  summer  moniths.  # 

We  have  every  prospect  for  a  successful  convention,  and  we 
ask  one  and  all  of  you,  as  you  go  home,  to  allow  your  local  papers 
to  express  such  sentiments  on  the  subject,  which  is  really  capti- 
vating the  country,  the  President  and  the  present  Congress 
of  the  United  States— the  question  of  IMMIGRATION.  I  trust 
that  this  will  be  received  with  some  favor.  What  progress  we 
have  made  has  been  made  with  considerable  hardship. 

The  President  : — From  personal  knowledge,  while  I  have  not 
done  as  much  on  this  committee  as  the  chairman  generally  does, 
I  can  bear  out  his  statement  that  the  committee  has  worked  hard 
on  this  matter.  They  seem  to  have  met  with  a  hearty  response 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  a  subject  that  this  country 
should  look  into  carefully,  the  restriction  of  immigration,  to  some 
extent,  to  a  large  extent  carried  on,  and  I  think  it  wise  that  this 
association  should  still  continue  this  committee  in  operation 
until  they  have  attained  their  aim — the  successful  launching  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Conventions  of  Immigration  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  convention  is  now  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  9 :3D  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING   SESSION. 

Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9  o'clock. 

President  Kirkpatrick  : — I  would  like  to  say,  first,  that  if  any 
of  the  delegates  who  have  railroad  certificates  will  kindly  hand 
them  to  our  secretary,  they  will  be  countersigned,  so  that  they 
can  get  their  rebates.  Lunch  will  be  ready  at  12  o'clock  to-diay, 
so  as  to  give  everybody  time  to  get  the  2 :10  train  to  Dr.  Pryoi^s 
institution.  We  hope  everyone  will  join  us  on  that  trip  as  we 
think  it  will  repay  everybody. 

The  secretary  will  now  read  a  letter  inviting  us  to  hold  our 
next  meeting  at  Cooperstown. 
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Secretary  Ives  then  read  the  following  letter: 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1905. 
John  Brown>  Esq., 

County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor, 
Phoenix  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:    At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cooperstown  Board  of 
Trade,  held  at  the  board  rooms  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Cooperstown  Board*  of  Trade  request  Super- 
intendent Brown  of  Otsego  County  to  extend  an  invitation  on  be- 
half of  the  Village  of  Cooperstown  to  have  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  for  the  year  1906  held  in 
Cooperstown ;  that  the  Board  of  Trade  assures  the  Association  of 
the  customary  entertainment,  and'  that  a  committee  will  be 
appointed  to  assist  in  making  arrangements  for  this  Convention 
and  to  do  all  they  can  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  S.  Campbell,. 
Sec'y  Cooperstown  Board  of  Trade. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  invitation  be  referred  to  the 
committee.    Carried. 

Mr.  Ives: — I  will  also  state  here  that  the  tickets  for  the  ex- 
cursion to  Dr.  Pryoi^s  will  be  at  the  office  after  the  adjournment 
this  morning. 

President  Kirkpatrick: — The  President  will  read  the  names 
of  the  different  committees  for  the  ensuing  year  appointed  by 
him: 

COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION. 

D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Poughkeepsie. 
J.  Baker,  Suffolk.  O.  B.  Westover,  Schenectady. 

A.  J.  Trimble,  Cayuga.  B.  O.  Quinn,  Chenango. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

E.  B.  Long,  Westchester. 
Ralph  S.  Wisner,  Ontario.         Wm.  C.  Acker,  Steuben. 
•    A.  C.  Sutherland,  Orange.  D.  C.  Brooks,  Tioga. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

C.  E.  Weisz,  New  York. 
A.  C.  Smith,  Oneida.  P.  Redmond,  Jefferson. 

J.  Smith,  Broome.  J.  H.  Mallory,  Chemung. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

A.  D.  Smith,  Essex 
J.  W.  Brown,  Otsego.  W.  H.  Townsend,  Yates. 

C.  E.  Dodge,  Chautauqua.  Wm.  J.  Wallis,  Albany. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TOPICS. 

C.  V.  Lodge,  Monroe. 
Miss  E.  W.  Guy,  New  York.        L.  L.  Long,  Erie. 

Cyrus  C.  Lathrop,  Albany.  Smith  Rice,  Onondaga. 


President  Kirkpatrick  : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  will  com- 
mence our  proceedings  this-  morning  by  listening  to  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  on 

"STATE,  ALIEN  AND  NONRESIDENT  POOR." 

Dr.  Hill  : — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Instead  of  listening  to  a  paper,  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  am 
sure,  if  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  few  observations  upon  the  law  of 
this  State  and  the  methods  of  its  working  in  regard  to  the  State 
nonresident  and  alien  poor.  Sometimes  we  are  so  busy  that  we  find 
it  impossible  to  get  time  to  set  down  on  paper  the  things  we  would 
like  to  say.  We  are  sometimes,  therefore,  compelled  to  speak  from 
general  knowledge  and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  which  may 
not  be  so  conducive  to  brevity,  but  it  may  have  other  compensa- 
tion. As  a  general  remark,  I  may  say  that  the  poor  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  based  upon  two  principles: 

First:  The  responsibility  of  the  Republic  for  the  care  of  its 
weaker  and  helpless  members. 

Second:  The  responsibility  of  the  localities  for  the  care  of 
their  dependents. 

The  recognition  of  these  two  principals  is  found  in  the  poor 
laws  of  all  the  States,  and  are  also  embodied  in  the  poor  laws  of 
other  countries,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  new  when  we  say  that 
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localities  are  expected  to  provide  f on  their  own  dependents.  But 
localities  are  only  minor  parts  of  the  great  whole,  and  the  State, 
recognizing  in  settlement-law  the  responsibilities,  also  aids  to 
relieve  localities  whenever  the  settlement  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

A  definition  of  a  poor  person  is  one  who  is  unable  to  care  for 
himself,  and  the  relation  of  that  poor  person  to  the  public  is 
defined  by  his  residence.  There  are  three  classes,  a  town  poor 
person,  a  county  poor  person  and  a  State  poor  person. 

A  town  poor  person  is  one  who  has  gained  a  settlement  in  the 
town  by  a  residence  therein  for  a  year. 

A  county  poor  person  is  one  who  has  not  gained  a  town  resi- 
dence, but  has  resided  in  the  county  so  long  that  he  has 
lost  his  residence  in  some  other  county,  and1  yet  has  lived  too 
long  in  the  county  to  be  a  charge  Upon  the  State. 

A  State  poor  person  is  one  who  has  not  resided  in  any  county 
of  the  State  for  sixty  days  preceding  his  application  for  relief 
to  an  officer  of  the  poor  or  other  public  officer  charged  with  ad- 
ministration of  public  relief.  But  it  happens  that  a  State  poor 
person  may  fall  into  the  category  of  a  nonresident  of  the  State, 
or  an  alien ;  and  it  also  happens  that  a  town  poor  person  may  fall 
into  the  category  of  an  alien  and  may  properly,  also,  be  classed 
as  a  citizen  of  another  state  who  should  be  removed  to  that 
state.  The  same  is  true  of  a  county  poor  person.  He  may  be 
an  alien  or  he  may  be  one  who  properly  belongs  to  another  State. 
Now,  then,  if  we  can  bear  in  mind  clearly  the  correct  definition 
which  is  made  in  regard  to  the  State  poor  person,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  for  maintenance  is  only  when  a  person 
has  not  lived  for  more  than  sixty  days  in  the  county  prior 
to  his  application  for  relief,  we  can  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  means  of  disposal.  Sometimes  it  is  asked,  does 
sixty  days  mean  up  to  the  day  of  his  commitment?  It  means 
just  what  the  law  says;  no  more  or  less;  that  he  must  not  have 
resided  for  sixty  days  in  any  one  county  of  the  State  prior  to 
the  date  of  his  application  for  relief.  Now,  his  commitment  may 
take  place  a  month  later;  it  may  take  place  a  week  later;  it 
may  take  place  a  day  later  or  upon  the  same  diay,  but  he  is  a 
State  poor  person  only  when  his  application  for  relief  is  made 
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before,  he  has  completed  sixty  days  of  residence  in  any  county. 
It  is  sometimes  said  we  ought  so  to  consider  the  law  in  this  mat- 
ter as  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  several  counties  by  the  State 
assuming  the  eare  of  all  persons  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
county,  but  who  may  have  resided  in  the  county,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  a  few  days  more  than  the  sixty.  But,  unfortunately 
for  us,  the  law  of  the  State  is  determined  by  the  Legislature 
and  the  Executive,  and  none  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
State,  who  are  charged  with  duties  under  the  law,  have  the  right 
to  add  to,  or  take  from,  its  exact  meaning;  hence  wre  are  com- 
pelled by  the  law  to  follow  it  in  its  literal  sense,  when  it  says 
sixty  days,  and  if,  unfortunately,  the  delay  in  asking  for  relief 
carries  the  individual  into  a  residence  of  sixty-two  days  or  sixty- 
one  days  it  makes  the  case  not  that  of  a  State  poor  person. 
But  there  is  another  element  of  relief  which  has  been  wisely  in- 
serted in  the  State  poor  law.  The  State  not  only  takes  care  of 
all  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  State  poor  and  pro- 
vides for  their  return  to  their  proper  residential  locality  when- 
ever that  can  be  determined,  but  it  also  provides  that  nonresi- 
dent poor,  whether  they  are  State  poor  or  not  State  poor;  that 
is  whether  they  be  State  poor  or  county  poor  or  town  poor,  who 
have  a  proper  residence  in  some  other  state  may  be  removed  by 
the  State  and  sent  to  their  homes  and  friends  elsewhere.  That 
is  a  provision  of  the  law  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  a  great  many  instances,  and  counties  have  been  burdened  with 
the  care  of  nonresidents,  who  might  have  been  removed  to  other 
states  if  the  matter  of  their  commitment  to  the  almshouse  had 
been  within  the  cognizance  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  State  anid  Alien  Poor,  who  would  have 
made  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  case  and  determined'  as  to  their 
removability. 

Now,  having  disposed  of  the  definitions  of  State  poor,  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  poor,  and  also 
having  spoken  of  nonresidents,  we  will  consider  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  secure  their  removal.  In  many  counties  of  the  State 
it  has  been  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor,  applicants  for  relief  are  able  to  conceal 
their  identity,  and  are  also  able  to  hide  their  movements  for 
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some  time,  so  that  when  they  aj£ly  for  relief  they  are  accepted 
upon  their  statements,  and  remain  in  the  almshouse  for  some 
time  before  the  fact  is  discovered  that  they  should  be  removed 
elsewhere,  but  when  it  is  found  that  a  person  has  a  home  and 
friends  elsewhere;  when  it  is  found  that  he  belongs  to  another 
state,  or  has  friends  there,  who  are  willing  to  provide  for  him, 
if  that  fact  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent 
of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  it  becomes  his  duty,  under  the  law,  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  removal  of  that  person  to  his  friends.  In 
order  to  secure  the  proper  application  of  the  law,  there  is  em- 
bodied in  the  poor  law  itself  a  provision  requiring  that  duplicate 
records  of  admissions  of  all  poor  i>ersons  be  sent  promptly  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities/ 

I  hope  that  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  will  not  think 
that  in  what  1  am  about  to  say  that  I  am  reflecting  at  all  upon 
their  ability,  but  1  want  now  to  impress  upon  them,  if  possible, 
the  importance  of  these  duplicate  records  being  sent  promptly 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  Albany.  There  are  some 
counties  from  which  the  duplicates  have  not  been  sent  in  a  long 
time.  Some  counties  have  made  a  practice  of  sending  such  dupli- 
cates once  a  year,  and  it  has  happened  lately  that  a  county  su- 
perintendent, entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  examining  the  register  of  admissions,  found  that  for 
the  full  time  of  three  years  of  his  predecessor  no  such  duplicates 
had  been  forwarded,  and  he  felt  that  he  should  supply  the  omis- 
sion. He  compiled  and  forwarded  all  of  the  admission  records, 
extending  over  a  period  of.  three  years,  during  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  held  office.  Now,  if  I  can  impress  upon  you  the  impor- 
tance of  promptness  in  this  matter,  1  am  sure  it  will  result  in 
good,  and  in  the  end  be  of  value  to  the  State  itself.  If  these 
records  are  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  immediately  upon 
the  admission  of  an  inmate,  they  will  be  examined  carefully 
and  if  they  disclose  the  fact  that  the  new  inmate  is  a  resident 
of  another  state,  or  if  that  particular  point  tends  to  show  that 
the  inmate  is  an  alien,  inquiry  will  be  made  at  once  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  removal  of  that  person  from  the  institution ; 
while,  if  the  admission  duplicate  be  not  forwarded  promptly  the 
person  may  rejnain  in  the  institution  for  one  month,  two  or  three 
61 
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months,  or  a  year,  receiving  all  the  benefits  and  costing  Hie 
e#unty  considerable  money,  then  be  discharged,  when  he  could 
have  been  removed  from  the  State  and  county;  so  that  by- 
promptness  in  this  matter  -the  county  itself  will  save  money; 
the  State  will  be  relieved,  perhaps,  of  the  burden  due  to  the  per- 
manent settlement  in  its  limits,  of  the  paui>er,  and  perhaps  all 
of  the  progeny  of  such  a  paujier  for  generations  to  come.  Now, 
as  illustrative  of  the  desirability  of  the  promptness  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  of  making  the  records  as  complete  as  possible, ' 
I  have  brought  with  me  and  have  in  my  hand  a  number  of 
duplicates  which  I  received  a  few  days  before  I  started  for  this 
convention,  and  several  of  these  came  from  one  county,  and 
show  by  their  forms  either  that  the  person  is  a  nonresident, 
therefore  removable,  or  an  alien,  therefore  deportable,  in  all 
probability,  or  in  both  cases  persons  whose  history  should  be  in- 
quired into  in  order  that  the  State  may  be  relieved  of  their  sup- 
port. Unfortunately,  however,  these  duplicates  all  have  one 
defect,  and  if  the  Superintendent  is  present,  I  hope  that  what 
I  say  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  the  Superintendent 
who  prepared  these  papers,  because  he  did  the  very  best  he 
could  probably  under  the  circumstances,  but  if  he  had  been  able 
to  complete  them  it  would  have  saved  considerable  correspond- 
ence and  it  might  have  resulted  in  a  quicker  removal  from  the 
State  of  these  aliens  and  nonresidents.  Now,  I  will  illustrate: 
First  we  have  the  name  of  a  man  whose  age  is  sixty-six  years 
and  whose  birthplace  is  Germany;  the  only  remark  in  regard  to 
this  man  is  that  he  was  committed  for  old  age.  Now  a  man  who 
is  sixty-six  years  of  age  is  old,  but,  according  to  the  tables  of 
mortality  that  we  rely  upon  in  determining  the  length  of  time 
of  pauper  commitment  remaining  in  almshouses,  this  man  has  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  dependence  upon  the  county  before  him, 
during  which  time  the  county  will  have  to  support  him,  and 
make  all  provisions  for  his  needs,  so  that  if  we  could  remove 
him,  having  the  facts  sufficient  to  prove  it.  the  county  would  be 
saved  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Now  our  next  one  contains  the  name  of  a  man  who  is  only 
forty  years  of  age,  and  the  only  remark  about  him  up  that  he 
belongs  to  the  community,  and  is  committed  because  of  sickness. 
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lie  also  falls  under  the  alien  class.  It  may  be  possible  he  may 
have  lived  in  the  United  States  too  long  to  remove  him,  but,  at 
least,  the  case  deserves  our  inquiry,  and  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 
county  superintendent  if  we  are  able  by  additional  facts  to  get 
him  returned  to  his  native  country.  And  so  I  go  through  the 
others.  J  have  a  man  forty -five  years  old,  from  Norway;  one 
forty-five  years  old  from  Ireland;  I  have  a  man  of  fifty  from 
England.  These  all  came  from  one  county  and  within  the  last 
week.  I  have  another  of  thirty -seven  from  Poland;  I  have  an- 
other man  of  thirty -eight  from  Poland;  these  came  on  Monday. 
Now  we  have  a  number  of  eases  like  the  following:  A  young 
woman  eighteen  years  of  age  from  Germany,  pregnant,  unmar- 
ried. 1  have  here  about  half  a  dozen  cases  of  about  the  same 
age  and  about  the  same  condition.  These  cases  should  be 
especially  inquired  into  as  promptly  as  possible,  because  upon 
the  birth  of  a  child  the  alien  is  no  longer  removable  by  the 
United  States  authorities,  and  the  State  must  bear  the  bur- 
den. So  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  impress  upon  you  the  im- 
portance of  compiling  as  much  of  the  history  as  possible  and 
giving  us  all  the  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  locate  the  homes 
to  which  such  persons  belong,  who  are  thus  nonresidents  or 
aliens  in  your  almshouses. 

Aliens. 

Now  about  aliens.  What  is  an  alien?  Not  a  foreign-born 
person,  because  at  the  present  time  I  suppose  about  one-fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  is  actually  foreign-born,  and 
of  that  number  a  large  majority  have  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may,  of  course, 
have  been  born  in  a  foreign  land,  and  the  naturalization  laws 
of  the  United  States  provide  for  the  transfer  of  allegiance  and 
the  confirmation  of  citizenship.  Hence,  in  determining  who  is 
an  alien  we  must  not  conclude,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  that 
all  foreign-born  people  in  our  institutions  are  necessarily  aliens. 
An  alien  is  one  born  in  a  foreign  country,  who  has  not  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  way  to  become  a 
citizen  is  to  receive  citizenship  after  a  residence  of  five  years, 
through  the  courts,  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  United 
States  law  provides  that  certain  classes  of  aliens  shall  not.be 
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admitted  to  the  United  States,  and  if  such  aliens  gain  entrance 
they  gain  entrance  unlawfully,  and  if  discovered  within  a  certain 
period  may  be  deported  by  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
the  steamship  company  upon  whose  vessel  they  were  brought 
to  this  country.  The  United  States  law  also  provides  that 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  lawfully,  who  become  depend- 
ents from  causes  existing  prior  to  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
may  be  deported  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  company,  if  the 
case  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Hureau  within  one  year  of  the  time  after  their  arrival. 

If  for  causes  arising  subsequent  to  their  landing  in  the  United 
States  an  alien  becomes  a  public  dei>eudent,  he  may  be  deported 
at  the  exj>ense  of  the  United  States,  if  the  case  is  brought  to  its 
attention  within  two  years,  but  unfortunately  it  happens  that 
the  United  States  law  requires  in  that  case  the. consent  of  the 
party  to  go.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  referring  to  the  case  of  an  alien  who 
landed  in  the  United  States  from  a  vessel  on  the  24th,  and  four 
days  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  made  application  for 
public  relief,  and  was  committed  to  an  almshouse,  his  settlement 
in  the  almshouse  taking  place  within  eleven  diays  from  the  date 
he  was  discharged  from  the  vessel;  \ety  because  the  physician 
stated  the  cause  of  his  dependence  arose  subsequent  to  his  landing, 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  says  that  he  cannot  be  deported 
unless  he  gives  his  consent.  Now,  you  will  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  consent  of  an  alien  who  has  saved  money 
to  come  to  this  country,  to  return  to  his  country. 

You  will  understand  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred  the  alien  does  not  want  to  go  back,  knowing  that 
if  he  goes  back  he  will  be  compelled  to  beg  in  his  native  land, 
while  in  this  country  he  can  be  lodged  and  cared  for  in  one  of 
our  public  institutions  and  lead  a  life  of  comfort  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  absurdity  in  the  provision  of 
the  law,  or  the  rules  adopted  in  its  enforcement,  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  dependent  alien  is  required  before  he  can  be  returned 
to  his  country,  when  he  has  hardly  shaken  the  dust  of  his  native 
land  off  the  soles  of  his  feet,  before  he  is  committed'  to  one  of 
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oar  institutions.  In  one  week  over  one  hundred  thousand  aliens 
passed  through  the  Elli*  Island  Immigration  Station  and  were 
discharged  upon  the  United  States  to  be  assimilated ;  of  that 
number  I  think  it  is  stated  that  during  the  same  time  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-live  persons  who  attempted  to  unlawfully 
enter  the  county,  being  of  the  excluded  class,  were  detected  by 
the  examiner  on  Ellis  Island  and  returned  to  their  native  land. 
Jf  725,  or  if  1,000  were  promptly  detected  on  Ellis  Island,  think 
of  the  large  niimber  of  others  who  succeed  in  entering  the 
country,  having  only  means  to.  enable  them  to  subsist  for  a 
week  or  two,  during  which  time  they  must  obtain  work  and  be 
able  thereafter  to  care  for  themselves,  or  become  dependent. 

It  is  for  us  then,  to  cope  promptly  with  the  problem  of  the 
alien  who  finds  himself  unable  to  provide  for  himself,  and  who 
applies  for  relief,  and  who  may  become  a  permanent  inmate  of  an 
institution.  It  is  for  the  county  superintendent  to  report  that 
matter  promptly.  It  is  for  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor  to  look  up  the  case  immediately,  in  order  that  the  State  may 
be  relieved  of  any  undesirable  ones. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  during  the  year  that  haa  passed  a  large 
number  of  aliens  have  been  removed  from  our  several  counties 
and  county  institutions.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  from  week  to 
week  detachments  of  the  undesirable  i>ersons  are  being  forwarded 
to  their  old  homes  in  Europe,  and  thus  the  country  is  being 
relieved  of  their  support. 

Hut  while  this  is  true,  there  remains  the  problem  of  those  who 
are  not  deportable  under  the  law.  You  will  recall  that  some 
time  ago  statements  were  made  in  the  papers  that  sixteen  thou- 
sand alien  inmates  were  reported  to  be  found  in  the  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  an 
appalling  statement  and  one  which  demanded  prompt  inquiry. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  sent  at  once  to  Washington  a  re- 
quest that  a  list  of  all  such  aliens  reported  by  the  United  States 
Immigration  Inspectors  be  sent  to  it,  that  it  might  make  an 
examination  into  each  case,  and  determine  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  remove  any  of  them  from  the  State.  It  was  found  that 
the  United  States  authorities  were  not  prepared  to  furnish  the 
clerical  help,  and  give  the  list  to  furnish  the  State  Board  of 
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Charities  the  desired  information.  And  J  was  there  for  a  week 
and  we  secured  a  list  of  every  alien  who  has  been  reported  as  in 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  found 
that  there  were  instead  of  sixteen  thousand,  a  very  great  number 
less,  and  that  only  four  thousand  of  every  class  and  condition 
were  registered  as  being  in  charitable  institutions  of  the  State, — 
a  great  difference  between  the  reported  sixteen  thousand  and 
the  actual  number.  Of  this  four  thousand  there  were  small 
children  who  had  been  left  orphans;  there  were  the  temporarily 
sick,  who,  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  disease,  were  in- 
capacitated for  a  few  days,  then  discharged  cured  and  able 
to  go  about  their  work.  There  were  those  suffering  from  an 
accident,  a  broken  leg  or  arm,  but  all  registered  as  pauper  aliens 
in  a  charitable  institution.  Then  there  were  a  large  number 
of  old  men  and  women,  who  had  lived  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  or  the  United  States  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  putting 
forth  all  their  energy  in  building  up  the  country,  being  left 
destitute  in  their  old  age,  and  compelled  to  apply  for  public  re- 
lief. It  was  found  that  not  one  case  in  over  one  hundired  was 
properly  in  the  deportable  class,  and  such  as  could  be,  under  the 
law,  or  in  the  exercise  of  a  humane  administration  of  charity, 
were  sent  out  of  the  United  States. 

We  had  lists  sent  to  every  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  in  the 
different  counties  containing  those  who  were  alleged  to  be  in 
the  institution  under  his  charge,  and, he,  himself,  returned  the 
answers  whether  they  were  deportable  or  not,  whether  there  was 
any  good  reason  why  they  should  be  sent  out  or  not,  and  follow- 
ing that,  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  has  gone  from  almshouse 
to  almshouse  and  inspected  the  charitable  institutions  and  has 
taken  up  each  case,  made  inquiry  with  diligence  and,  as  a  result, 
is  able  to  show  that  he  has  not  found  that  any  one  person  out 
of  over  a  hundred,  reported  as  an  alien,  in  the  State  charitable 
institutions  of  New  York,  could  or  should  be  deported. 

But  now,  in  order  that  we  may  prevent  the  overloading  and 
overcrowding  of  our  institutions  with  aliens,  if  the  county  super- 
intendents will  take  up  this  matter  of  reporting  promptly  every 
application  for  relief  we  will  see  to  it  that  every  removable  case 
is  dealt  with  promptly,  and  the  counties  will  be  relieved  of  all 
unnecessary  expense. 
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Mr.  Lodge:  There  is  one  point  in  this*  paper  that  1  should  like 
to  bring  out  and  that  is  the  handling  of  a  sick  person,  a  person 
disabled  through  accident  or  other  means,  and  taken  by  an 
ambulance  to  the  general  hospital;  on  a  visit  we  find  that  if 
he  were  in  the  almshouse  he  would  have  been  considered  a  State 
case.  We  ought  to  be,  in  the  larger  cities,  wide  awake  to  the 
fact  that  we  can  commit  these  cases  and  get  their  testimony 
forwarded  to  Albany  by  doing  it  while  they  are  in  the  general 
hospital  instead  of  waiting  until  they  are  removed. 

The  President:  1  think  Dr.  Hill  stated  that  point  very  plainly; 
that  the  moment  that  the  applicant  made  application  to  you, 
and  if  he  applies  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  relief,  that  is  the  date 
of  the  application,  and  you  can  date  your  paper  that  day  and 
not  wait  until  he  is  removed  from  the  hospital. 

1  think  this  paper  of  Dr.  mil's  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
1  would  like  to  have  the  superintendents  discuss  this  matter. 
1  think  they  would  gain  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  each  and.  every  one  of  us.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  Superintendents  generally.  (Prolonged  silence.)  I 
do  not  want  to  call  out  any  names.  I  think  that  some  of  my 
brother  superintendents  are  very  lax  in  getting  up  to  speak. 
1  would  like  to  have  you  get  up  yourselves,  every  one  of  you,  if 
you  will;  1  do  not  call  it  an  order.  As  I  said  to-day,  we  have 
to  live  and  grow;  and,  to  recall  a  paper  that  was  read  here, 
1  think  that  pa]>er  was  a  great  surprise  to  us.  If  Mr.  Smith 
can  get  up  an  article  like  that  on  his  first  attempt,  I  do  not 
know  what  his  second,  third  or  fourth  attempt  would  be. 

The  secretary  has  a  telegram  from  Father  Kinkead,  in  reply 
to  the  telegram  of  sympathy,  sent  him  by  vote  of  the  Convention. 

Secretary  reads: 

Pekkskill,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1905. 
J.  W.  Ives, 

Sec*y  Convention  Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 
Many  thanks  for  sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  Superinten- 
dents and  my  friends  at  the  convention.     I  greatly  appreciate 
their  kindness  and  regret  I  cannot  be  with  them. 

(Signed.)         L.  L.  Kinkead. 
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Mr.  Ives:  Dr.  Pryor  has  sent  word  thai  he  is  ill  and  cannot 
be  here  this  morning.  He  desires  the  Convention  to  meet  with 
him  this  afternoon  and  he  will  there  give  his  address,  if  desired. 

Mr.  Lodge:    Mr.  President,  may  1  offer  this  resolution?- 

The  President:    You  may. 

Mr.  Lodge:  1  offer  this  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
we  have  in  the  State  a  number  of  available  coworkers,  who  have 
passed  out  of  office;  a  number  that  we  could  mention  but  do 
not  feel  as  though  they  are  members  with  us.  We  would  like  to 
have  them  come  and  have  them  with  us.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolution:  (reads) 

4<  Resolved:  That  all  Superintendents  of  Poor,  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of  the  counties, 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  office,  are,  or  have  been  members  of  this  association,  shall 
hold  such  membership  i>ermanewtly.  But  the  absence  of  any 
permanent  member  from  three  consecutive  regular  conventions, 
shall  be  sufficient  cause  to  forfeit  such  permanent  membership, 
unless  he  shall  render  satisfactory  reasons  why  he  should  not 
forfeit  such  permanent  membership,  which  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Credentials." 

Resolution  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President:  1  would  like  to  hear  from  Brother  Crosman 
of  Genesee. 

Mr.  Crosman  :  In  Dr.  Hill's  remarks  there  are  many  interest- 
ing facts  to  be  remembered  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  us. 
In  this  case  of  the  State  poor  making  application,  at  about  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  say  iifty-nine,  who  are  unable  to  be  re- 
moved, and  for  some  other  reason  do  not  want  to  be  removed, 
the  expense,  as  I  have  always  understood  it  would  fall  upon  the 
State;  that  is  frequently  quite  an  advantage.  I  do  not  think  of 
anything  that  I  could  say  which  would  throw  any  further  light 
on  the  subject. 

A  Delegate:  We  have  occasionally  accepted  in  the  city  a 
family,  more  often  a  woman  with  some  dependent  small  child, 
the  husband  has  deserted  them  or  died — died,  to  make  the  case 
perfect, — and  it  is  an  impractical  tiling  to  tear  this  child  awaj 
from  the  mother,  and  put  it  in  an  orphan  asylum,  and  put  the 
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mother  in  nn  almshouse;  bin  make  them  <i  State  ease  so  that  they 
can  be  returned  "to  the  country  from  whence  they  came.  Now, 
it  is  contended  by  a  number  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor 
that  the  section  of  the  law  which  says — "  An  almshouse  is  any 
place  where  a  j>erson  is  supported  at  public  expense  "  covers  the 
caw  of  this  woman  and  child.  This  is  the  point  we  would  like  to 
hear  discussed. 

Dr.  Hill:  Now,  in  regard  to  the  commitment  of  the  state 
poor  person ;  a  state  poor  person  or  a  poor  person  is  to  be  com- 
mitted to  an  almshouse,  but  the  law  defines  an  almshouse  as  "a 
{►lace  where  the  poor  are  sup}H>rted  at  public  expense."  And  the 
act  authorizes  the  ftujierintendent  as  regards  what  is  best  for  the 
interest  of  the  public  after  that  person  shall- be  committed.  He 
determines  what  is  necessary  in  the  particular  case  and  the  law 
provides  that  the  child  shall  have  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse 
building  itself,  so  that  it  is  within  his  discretion,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  and  her  child,  to  put  her  for  public  support  where  she 
can  be  cared  for  best.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  trouble . 
about  that  child.  When  we  come  to  find  the  facts  in  the  case, 
we  find  that  she  has  actually  been  committed^ 

Mr.  Folks:  I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  injustice  in  the 
law  which  provides  that  people  must  be  committed  to  any  institu- 
tion t>efore  they  can  be  committed  as  State  paupers,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  transportation.  Now  given  a  person  who  is  disabled 
and  whom  it  is  proper  to  deport  or  send  away  to  some  other 
place,  the  law  provides  that  that  person  must  first  go  to  an  alms- 
house. Why  shouldn't  we  amend  the  law?  Could  there  be  any 
amendment  to  such  a  law? 

Dr.  Hill:  1  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  enactment 
of  the  law  or  its  si  mend  men  t.  I  can,  however,  perceive  the  wide 
door,  which  may  be  opened  if  the  actual  test  of  poverty  before 
commitment  were  not  made.  Now,  it  happens  that  in  the  State 
of  New  York  a  great  many  cases  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Sate  Hoard  of  Charities  of  families  and  others  who  are 
nonresidents,  or  whose  parents,  in  the  case  of  children,  are 
nonresidents;  they  are  not  in  actual  almshouses,  as,  for  instance, 
Hlack  well's  Island;  they  may  be  in  one  of  the  asylums,  but 
they  are  supported  at  public  expense.     They  must  be  committed 
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by  the  public  authorities  to  cause  any  authority  to  take  hold 
of  their  cases.  As  for  the  amendment,  1  think  I  did  not  express 
an  opinion  as  to  how  the  law  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Sutherland:  You  have  stated  what  were  town  and  state 
poor;  will  you  explain  what  are  county  poor? 

Dr.  Hill:  If  a  person  has  not  gained  a  residence  in  a  town, 
and  yet  has  resided  in  the  county  more  than  sixty  days,  he  is 
chargeable  to  the  county. 

Mr.  Folks  :  I  think  a  person  who  is  supported  by  outdoor  relief, 
even  though,  for  the  time  being,  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the 
authorities,  is  a  just  and  proper  subject  for  deportation  by  the 
State  Board.  Therefore,  I  should  heartily  favor  the  law  that 
any  person  who  has  been  supported  by  the  local  authorities  may 
be  committed  as  such. 

Dr.  Hill:  That  is  the  present  provision  of  the  law;  if  anyone 
who  has  not  resided  for  sixty  days  in  any  county  of  the  State 
should  make  application  for  relief  to  a  public  officer  he  should 
be  made  a  State  poor  person. 

Mr.  Folks  :  And  thereby  follows  that  he  should  be  committed. 

A  Gentleman  :  Mr.  President,  a  member  of  Dr.  Pryoi^s  staff 
at  the  State  Hospital  is  present  and  would  like  to  make  a  few 
announcements  in  regard  to  the  State  Hospital  and  the  meeting 
to  be  held  there  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  Devins  : — I  wish  to  convey  the  regrets  of  Dr.  Pryor,  who 
had  planned  to  be  here  this  morning.  .He  has  not  been  well.  But 
he  wishes  very  much  that  every  member  of  the  convention 
should  come  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  the  very  best  day  in  the 
year  to  see  Ray  Brook,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  see 
how  we  care  for  our  patients.  Dr.  Pryor  expects  to  meet  you 
and  give  the  address  that  he  has  prepared. 

We  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  the  hospital  cannot  succeed 
without  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every  superintendent  through- 
out the  State.  Furthermore,  many  of  those  who  are  there  today 
have  expressed  the  desire  that  *  his  superintendent '  or  '  her  sup- 
erintendent '  will  be  there  today. 

The  President  :  It  has  been  requested  that  the  Superinten- 
dents and  delegates  and  others  among  us  try  to  make  it  a  point 
to  go  this  afternoon. 
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.  Mr.  Weisz:  Iu  support  of  Commissioner  Folks  I  believe  I  can 
readily  say  that  the  authorities  iu  New  York  City  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  support  an  amendment.  For  now,  under  the 
present  conditions,  the  county  is  unnecessarily  burdened  with 
the  care  of  the  ]>er8on  awaiting  the  justification  or  adjustment 
of  the  State  poor  case.  Where  applications  are  made  for  the 
care,  as  is  the  case  many  times  in  New  York  City,  friends  de- 
sire to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  indigent  persons  until  such  time 
as  they  can  be  removed  or  deported.  It  is  our  experience  in  tbe 
pa«t  at  the  city  home  or  city  poorhouse,  until  a  large  bill  is  run 
up:  and  then  it  also  accumulates  an  expense  so  far  as  the  city 
is  concerned  because  it  is  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers.  I  am 
confident  that  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York  would 
sup|K)rf  any  amendment  of  that  character  at  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  President:  This  convention  now  stands  adjourned,  and 
we  lio|>e  to  see  every  one  of  you  at  Dr.  Prior's  this  afternoon. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON— (At  Ray  Brook  Hospital.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  convention  took  advan- 
tage of  the  trip  to  Dr.  Pryor's,  and  were  there  most  courteously 
treated  by  Dr.  Pryor  and  his  associates. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  and  friends,  they 
were  assembled  in  the  large  auditorium  where  they  were  ad- 
dress^] by  Dr.  Pryoiv  who  spoke  as  follows  on  the  subject 

Tub  Pkopkr  (.-ark  ok  Consumptive  Poor. 

In  the  tirst  place  I  wish  to  apologize  to  you  for  not  being 
present  this  morning,  and  I  regret  that  my  illness  made  a  break 
in  your  program.  But,  in  one  way,  it  is  not  thoroughly  unfortu- 
nate because  1  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  tell  you  about  something 
here  and  then  show  you  about. 

Now,  I  notice  by  the  program  that  the  topic  of  the  paper 
which  I  was  to  present  was  "The  Proper  Care  of  the  Poor  Con- 
sumptive." I  have  spoken  upon  that  subject  a  great  many  times, 
and  after  thinking  the  matter  over  I  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
instead  of  devoting  too  much  time  to  that  phase  of  the  subject. 
it  would  be  wiser  to  talk  upon  the  work  of  thw  institution  in  a 
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practical  way  because  there  are  assembled  here  men  who  send 
cases  to  the  institution,  and  I  think,  from  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  them,  they  are  pretty  anxious  to  know  about  ttie 
work  here,  the  plans,  admission  and  cost,  so  that  I  shall  dwell 
upon  those  matters  as  much  as  possible. 

The  care  really  means  the  battle  against  tuberculosis.  Now, 
in  considering  this  question  there  are  two  methods  to  be  con- 
sidered :  the  care  of  the  early  case,  and  the  care  of  the  advanced 
case.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  this  subject  because 
others  have  studied  it  more  than  I. 

About  seven  years  ago,  in  Albany,  the  remark  was  re|>eatedly 
heard  "  Give  us  full  scope,  give  us  power,  and  with  our  new  idea* 
of  prevention  we  can  wijie  it  out  in  ten  years."  That  was  seven 
years  ago.  New  York  City  undoubtedly  leads  the  world  in  the 
methods  of  prevention.  It  is  said  that  it  has  decreased  very 
materially  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  have  always  believed,  and 
now  I  have  the  positive  conviction,  that  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  follows  the  general  death  rate;  and  that  if  you 
have  a  low  general  death  rate  you  will  have  a  low  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis.  The  reason  that  we  have  had  the  great- 
est decrease  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  that  we  have  had 
the  greatest  number  of  consumptives  there  to  deal  with.  The 
death  rate  in  many  cities  has  decreased  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  And  that  is  due  clearly  to  the  reformations  in  the  tene- 
ment houses,  and  many  others  which  I  do  not  need  to  mention. 
Look  at  this  one  fact:  year  before  last  the  death  rate  in  New 
York  dropped  to  13,000  and  the  death  rate  has  remained  at  that 
figure;  but  this  last  year  it  jumped  to  14.500,  an  increase  of  1,500 
in  one  year.    These  are  things  that  you  cannot  account  for. 

So  much  for  the  prevention.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we 
have  the  right  of  the  battle.  But  the  principal  thing  that 
has  to  be  accomplished  is  getting  the  poor  consumptive  out 
of  his  home  where  he  endangers  the  whole  family,  that  you  may 
educate  the  body  as  we  have  done, — and  we  have  educated  them 
so  far  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  we  have  added  hardship 
to  the  affliction  of  tuberculosis.  I  mean  by  that  that  many  and 
many  a  man  has  been  discharged  from  employment  because  the 
person  working  with  him  feared  he  might  take  the  disease.    And 
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in  that  way  education  has  done  harm.  We  must  be  careful  what 
we  say  to  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  proper  methods  of 
prevention  are  used  there  is,  practically,  no  danger  of  infection. 
Now  as  proof  of  that,  not  a  single  person  working  here  has  been 
known  to  have  developed  the  disease. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  care,  because  that  is  one 
you  are  greatly  interested  in;  1  claim  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  get  the  poor  consumptive  out  of  his  home.  In  the  first 
place,  he  may  be  an  ignorant  person;  he  is  not  going  to  admit 
that  he  is  sick;  he  is  not  going  to  a  physician  or  anywhere  for 
relief  as  a  rule  until  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  remains*  in  his  home  and  brings  danger  to  his  family 
unless  properly  taken  care  of. 

But,  where  shall  we  spend  the  money;  shall  we  spend  it  in  the 
care  of  the  early  case,  or  the  advanced  case?  We  could  spend  it 
for  both.  But,  if  there  has  to  be  a  preference  as  to  where  to 
spend  the  money,  1  say,  by  all  means,  spend  it  for  the  care  of  the 
early  case,  and  do  so  for  the  following  reasons :  in  the  first  place, 
I  claim  that  the  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis  is  always  the 
neglected  early  case,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  in  New  York 
State  anywhere*  from  50,000  to  60,000  consumptives  is  simply 
that  no  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  it.  And  the  strange  thing 
to-day  is  the  fact  that  the  consumptive  is  the  only  person  suffer- 
ing from  any  form  of  illness  known  to  humanity  that  receives  no 
care  whatever,  and  no  provision  for  his  care.  That  is  an  absolute 
fact.  You  take  it  in  any  city  or  village  and  if  a  person  there  de- 
velops any  form  of  disease,  except  tuberculosis,  he  can  be  im- 
mediately given  the  very  best  care  we  know  of  for  the  cure  of  that 
disease.  If  a  person  in  any  city  or  village  develops  tuberculosis, 
where  can  he  go?  WTiat  shall  he  do?  There  te  absolutely  nothing 
for  him  to  do.  There  is  no  place  for  him  to  go;  no  money  to 
send  him;  that  disease  is  incurable,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  he  will  never  get  well.  That  was  the  condition  until  this 
institution  was  built. 

Now.  the  advanced  case  must  be  cared  for,  and  it  must  be 
cared  for  until  the  person  dies,  because  he  cannot  possibly  be 
cured  of  it  in  his  home,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  hatred  of  the 
disease  that  has  been  developed,  the  general  hospitals  all  through 
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the  State  have  refused  to  accept  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
and  I  know  that  it  is  absolutely  true;  they  die  in  the  streets  and 
on*  doorsteps  because  the  hospital  has  been  denied  them.  There 
is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  that  feeling  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  advanced  case  cannot  be  cared  for  in  the  cities  or  vil- 
lages where  they  live.  That  time  is  not  far  distant;  it  is  coming 
fast.  The  advanced  cases  are  not  sent  here  through  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  superintendents.  These  men  are  not  supposed  to  be 
experts.  They  rely  upon  the  diagnosis  of  some  physician,  and 
the  ignorance  shown  by  the  profession  is  simply  appalling.  This 
I  can  illustrate  to  you :  Thus  far  we  have  received  950  applica- 
tions' for  admission  to  this  institution  and  of  these  950  about 
180  were  accepted.  Of  these  180  accepted,  not  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  were  properly  incipient  cases;  and  still  in  the  State  of 
New  York  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  can  be  con- 
sidered incipient  cases,  and  if  they  were  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  which  was  prepared  in  this  institution, 
and  recently  adopted  by  the  National  Association,  T  do 
not  believe  over  forty  jier  cent,  would  be  incipients.  While  on 
this  point  let  me  go  a  little  further  because  it  is  interesting. 
For  live  years,  at  Albany,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate  took  the  position  that  if  this  institution 
were  built,  it  would  ruin  the  State  financially  and  that  if  built, 
it  would  cost  the  State  $  10,000,000  a  year.  Our  only  answer  to 
this  argument  was:  "All  right,  let  it  cost  $  10,000,000  and  let  the 
State  spend  it  and  get  rid  of  this  di8ease.,,  The  institution  was 
created,  it  has  been  running  for  almost  a  year  and  it  has  never 
been  full.  That  is  the  most  striking  thing  about  this  institution. 
We  can  accommodate  only  120  people  and  yet  the  institution  has 
never  been  full.  And  with  50,000  cases  in  New  York  never  h&ve 
we  hadl  120  cases  in  the  institution,  and  there  evidently  won't  be 
any  danger  of  ruining  the  State  for  years  to  come. 

Now  the  reasons  for  taking  care  of  the  early  case  are  these : 
You  take  the  case  out  of  the  home  before  there  is  danger  of  infec- 
tion, before  the  person  has  reached  the  advanced  stage.  And  if 
you  send  the  early  case  away  at  the  right  time  the  average  co«t 
of  that  patient,  as  nearly  as  I  can  figure  it  out,  if  the  patient 
stays  here  six  months,  will  be  $130.    It  costs  the  county  (5  and 
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the  State  |9  a  week.    It  would  cost  about  |130  to  care  for  that 
case  until  a  recovery  has  been  made  or  until  an  opportunity  has 
been  had  to  be  cured.    Now,  figure  up  what  it  would  cost  to  take 
care  of  that  case  if  a  recovery  is  not  made.     The  nearest  we 
can  approach  to  it  is  this.    At  the  present  time  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  fixes  the  value 
of  the  human  life.    There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
human  life.    In  Germany  they  say  a  person's  life  is  worth  $1,500, 
to  the  government,  because  it  costs  that  much  to  educate  the 
person.     The  American  is  worth  at  least  as  much,  because  he 
produces  more  wealth,  and  if  we  assume  that  he  is  worth  to  the 
State  $1,500  and  practically  all  consumptives  take  the  disease  and 
die  during  the  greatest  earning  period, — anywhere  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  years,  it  costs  you  a  great  deal  more  to  take  care  of  it 
for  from   one   to   five   years.    Then   you   have  to  support   the 
family;  then  you  have  to    bury    him,  and    then,  again,  is    the 
fact  that  you  cannot  figure  up  the  loss  to  the  family  and  to  the 
children,  without  their  being  compelled  to  attend  school,  and  get 
an  education.     And,  in  the  rough,  any  advanced  case  of  tuber- 
culosis means  a  loss  to  the  State  of  at  least  $3,000,  so  that  the 
State  loses  more  every  year  from  tuberculosis  than  it  costs  to  run 
the  State  government.    In  other  words,  we  had  last  year  14,500 
deaths.    That  equals  fourteen  and  one-half  regiments,  and  if  in 
one  battle  14,500  men  from  the  State  of  New  York  should  be 
killed  it  would  be  considered  a  horrible  thing;  the  whole  State 
would  t>e  interested.    It  is  equivalent  to  wiping  out  the  popula- 
tion of  a  large  town,  and  it  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  done  for  the  consumptive  at  the  right  time.    Germany 
is  so  far  ahead  of  us  that  we  are  distanced.  Germany  has  at  the 
present  time  sixty  large  sanitariums  besides  the  private  ones. 
Of  course  Germany  does  not  lead  us  in  everything.    To  sum  up 
the 'whole  thing,  I  believe  in  the  care  of  the  early  case:  and  to  say 
it  in  a  few  words;  take  care  of  the  consumptive  at  the  right  time 
and  right  place  until  he  is  well,  and  not  at  the  wrong  place  and  at 
the  wrong  time,  until  he  is  dead. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  institution  and  its  practical  working. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  latter. 
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In  the  first  place:  Any  official  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the 
State  of  New  York  can  commit  a  person  to  this  institution,  As 
noon  as  the  application  is  received,  immediately  word  is  sent  to 
the  examining  physician  nearest  him.  There  are  examining  phy- 
sicians appointed  in  each  city  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes. 
Now,  I  can  say,  that  in  some  of  the  cases  it  is  a  hardship  not  to 
have  more  examines.  They  are  often  compelled  to  send  the 
patients  from  their  county,  into  another  to  have  them  examined. 
This  was  deliberately  done  by  the  seuate,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  feared  if  men  sufficiently  expert  in  the  examination  of 
the  disease,  men  of  sufficient  experience  in  the  treatment  of  lung 
diseases  could  not  be  found  in  every  county,  there  would  be  danger 
of  receiving  cases  not  thoroughly  incipient.  The  case  must  be  in- 
cipient, and  the  hospital  has  beeu  called  the  New  York  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.  The 
case  when  found  is  sent  to  the  examining  physician, — there  are 
at  least  two  in  every  rity — the  examining  physician  makes 
the  examination  and  sends  his  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  this  institution.  Thai  report  is  carefully  scrutinized.  If  the 
report  is  accepted  as  a  proper  case  for  admission  I  immediately 
notify  the  superintendent,  or  whatever  officer  he  may  be,  to  send 
on  his  case  at  once.  The  law  also  says  that  "  the  superintendent, 
or  iK>or  official  shall  pay  any  necessary  expense  for  transportation 
and  five  dollars  a  week  for  the  care  of  the  patient."  After  the 
case  has  been  discharged,  the  officer  in  care  of  the  poor  is  notified 
that  on  such  a  date  that  case  left  the  institution,  and  then  the  bill 
for  the  care  of  that  case  is  sent  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  collects  the  bill.  This  institu- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  it.  This  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  at  cer- 
tain times  he  sends  word  to  the  poor  official  and  asks  for  money  to 
pay  the  bill.    And  this  would  be  about  twice  a  year. 

Now,  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  form  of  gaining  admission  to 
this  institution.  As  soon  as  the  case  is  accepted  it  should  be 
sent.  In  some  of  the  counties  the  cases  have  been  accepted  and 
not  sent  for  a  month.  Therefore  you  will  realize  tiie  importance 
of  sending  the  case  promptly. 
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We  consider  the  case  as  apparently  recovered,  when  that  person 
has  had  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  for  three  months.  In  other 
words  the  patient  comes  in  here  with  tuberculosis;  that  case  is 
under  treatment  for  tuberculosis  for  a  certain  period.  Finally 
the  person  has  no  cough  or  expectoration;  there  are  no  bacilli 
present,  no  fever,  no  sweating.  We  then  say  that  the  disease  has 
been  arrested ;  that  is,  if  they  continue  so  for  three  months.  They 
are  apparently  recovered.  The  longer  we  keep  them  the  surer  are 
we  that  the  cure  is  made.  The  early  cases  will  average  from  five 
to  six  months  in  the  institution.  Apparently  they  are  quite  fat; 
they  are  soft,  and  then  they  have  no  energy ;  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing, and  if  they  go  home  that  way  they  simply  live  on  the 
county,  and  the  first  thing  they  know  are  developing  the  disease 
again.  The  rule  has  been  in  a  great  many  institutions  to  have  the 
patient  sit  perfectly  still  and  stuff  him  and  send  him  out  fat, 
w>ft  and  flabby  and  no  good,  but  without  any  symptoms.  Now, 
we  do  not  adopt  that  plan  here.  Before  the  man  goes  out  of  here, 
and  is  discharged,  apparently  cured,  he  is  required  to  perform 
from  four  to  eight  hours'  work  daily,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to 
work  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  send  him  home;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  I  will  never  get  a  letter  from  a  superintendent  com- 
plaining of  sending  a  case  home  because  he  did  not  want  to  work. 
Tf  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  work,  we  have  climbing  hills  and  in 
that  way  we  send  them  home  hard.  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  in 
our  institution  to  have  a  case  gain  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds, 
and  gain  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  pounds  a  week.  I  will  show 
you  this  afternoon  a  tent  camp,  where  every  bit  of  work  was 
done  by  patients,  the  painting  and  carpenter  work  and  everything 
about  it  was  done  by  the  men  patients,  and  yet  you  will  often 
read  that  you  must  never  work  consumptives.  Where  they  really 
feel  tired,  then  they  are  not  doing  well  under  work.  Our  patients 
have  six  meals  a  day.  Three  big  meals,  and  a  lunch  of  milk  and 
eggs  in  between,  so  they  really  get  six  meals  a  day.  I  dwell  upon 
this  subject  of  work  because  I  know  that  some  of  these  people  are 
going  home  to  you  some  day.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  work  before 
they  leave  this  institution  and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why,  if 
the  county  is  paying  five  dollars  a  week,  and  the  State  nine,  or 
four  dollars  from  the  State  and  five  from  the  county  that  they 
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should  not  work  a  little.  The  average  State  institution  costs  only 
about  |1.50  a  week,  and  here  it  costs  nine  dollars,  and  so  you  can 
see  the  difference.  Some  of  them  when  they  get  home  may  say  to 
you,  "  I  was  treated  very  badly;  and  I  was  made  to  get  out  of  the 
institution  because  I  wouldn't  work,"  and  if  they  do  tell  you  that, 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  that  it  is  a  fact,  but  that  it  is  done  to 
be  fair  and  square  to  you  and  to  send  them  home  in  a  condition  so 
that  they  can  do  something.  Some  of  the  patients  who  leave  here 
without  our  consent  write  back,  "  I  have  not  done  any  work  at 
all;"  and  that  is  one  of  the  humbugs  about  trying  to  treat  tuber- 
culosis. 

Now.  to  go  back,  because  I  got  interested  and  drifted  away. 
I  said  to  you  that  we  heard  from  these  patients  after  they  leave 
the  institution.  We  send  them  a  circular  and  ask  them  to  reply 
to  it,  and  thus  far  they  have  done  it,  and  we  know  every  month  how 
that  patient  is  getting  along.  We  have  reports  stating — no  cough, 
no  fever,  etc.  We  know  whether  they  have  their  windows  open ; 
we  know  how  many  hours  a  day  they  are  in  the  open  air.  Really, 
that  is  about  the  most  important  part  of  their  treatment.  If  a 
case  does  not  recover  and  remains  there  then  there  is  no  question 
about  the  result.  Now  of  forty  that  we  have  discharged  as  appar- 
ently recovered  thirty-seven  are  perfectly  well,  and  have  had  no 
relapse.  One  relapsed  and  returned  to  the  hospital.  That  was  a 
case  of  a  stubborn  fellow  who  did  exactly  what  he  was  told  not  to 
do.  Of  the  forty  cases  one  has  a  relapse  and  one  is  not  doing  well, 
which  justifies  the  diagnosis  thus  far.  The  cases  arrested  were 
seventeen ;  of  these  cases,  five  were  still  doing  well,  nine  had  no 
relapse  and  three  were  out  too  short  a  time  to  report.  Of  the 
cases  that  left  here,  those  include  cases  that  were  not  really  incip- 
ient cases  at  all.  They  were  rather  advanced  and  stayed  for  a 
time,  and  of  those  thirteen  were  improved;  and  of  these  eight 
were  fully  improved;  one  doing  poorly.  Of  the  unimproved  cases 
three  have  died;  one,  one  week;  one,  two  months,  and  one,  one 
month  after  leaving  the  institution.  There  have  been  no  deaths  in 
the  hospital,  which  may  strike  you  as  rather  strange,  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  we  do  not  take  cases  of  advanced  character. 
But  thus  far  there  have  been  no  deaths.  We  accepted  183  cases 
and  there  were  over  950  -applications,  so  that  the  difference  be- 
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tween  183  and  950  cases  were  cases  declined  as  cases  not  proper 
for  this  institution.    So  much  for  statistics. 

Now  about  the  method  of  care  before  we  go  about  the  buildings. 
I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  you  too  long.  Often  when  I  get  started 
to  talk. about  tuberculosis,  I  keep  right  on  talking. 

In  the  first  place,  the  case  when  admitted  here,  if  he  has  a  fever, 
a  weakness  of  the  heart,  or  is  very  weak,  is  given  absolute  rest, 
and  this  is  continued  until  the  temperature  drops  to  normal,  and 
then  he  is  allowed  to  move  about  a  little.  Of  the  one  hundred  pa- 
tients, I  don't  suppose  we  have  over  five  that  ought  to  be  in  bed.  It 
shows  you  the  importance  of  recognizing  the' disease  early.  Then, 
if  the  case  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  he  is  allowed  to  sit  in  his  chair, 
and  take  a  very  little  exercise,  and  then,  immediately,  the  process 
of  stuffing  begins.  He  is  urged  to  eat  all  he  can.  He  is  kept  under 
one  order  all  the  time.  I  mean  by  that  that  he  sits  outdoors  all 
day,  so  that  there  is  never  a  time  when  he  is  not  in  the  open  air. 
Of  course,  we  work  under  the  assumption  that  if  the  case  is  in 
the  open  air,  all  the  time,  he  is  warm  and  comfortable.  Some  of 
them  are  living  in  tents  and  some  of  them  in  shacks.  But  we 
always  find  that  we  must  have  a  place  for  them  to  eat  and 
where  their  clothing  can  be  washed — an  administration  building, 
and  if  they  get  cold  they  must  have  a  place  to  come  in  and 
get  warm.  That  will  take  care  of  itself.  When  they  get  chilled 
they  come  in  and  get  warm  and  then  we  have  them  go  out  again. 
There  are  always  rooms  warm,  so  that  they  can  come  in.  Last 
winter  I  had  patients  in  tents  until  the  5th  of  November,  when  it 
was  five  below  zero.  They  have  a  regular  regime:  there  is  a 
bugle-call  at  a  quarter  of  seven ;  at  seven-thirty  they  have  their 
breakfast;  they  are  immediately  out  of  doors;  they  come  in  at 
one  o'clock  for  dinner  and  are  immediately  out  of  doors  again; 
at  six  o'clock  they  have  their  supper,  and  are  out  of  doors  again. 
Ten  minutes  before  they  come  in  to  their  meals  they  take  breath- 
ing exercises.  We  have  men  and  women  here,  and  we  never  let 
them  go  out  walking  by  twos;  we  make  them  go  in  groups  and 
never  allow  any  flirtation.  We  take  tie  ground  that  they  are  not 
here  for  that  purpose — that  will  come  soon  enough.  We  simply 
take  the  position  that  they  are  here  in  our  care  mentally  and  phys- 
ically.   Then  at  nine  o'clock  they  go  to  bed,  and  that  is  the  end 
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of  the  riay'ti  routine.  We  do  not  bother  with  a  whole  lot  of  printed 
rules:  there  are  so  many  things  coming  up  all  the  time.  They  are 
few  and  simple.  I  don't  believe  you  can  control  a  patient  with 
a  whole  lot  of  rliles;  he  cannot  keep  track  of  them.  We  simply 
tell  him  what  to  do,  and  see  to  it  that  the  instructions  are  car- 
ried out. 

But  there  must  be  room  for  those  who  can  get  well;  room 
where  they  can  be  taken  care  of,  better  than  expect  them  to  gain 
right  away  after  they  come  in  here.  We  have  only  two  nurses 
here.  We  cannot  take  care  of  a  large  number  of  advanced  cases. 
I  think  this  covers  pretty  well  the  method  of  treatment  here  and 
all  the  points  that  will  interest  you.  If  you  care  to  ask  me  any 
questions,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  them. 

A  Gentleman:  Will  you  please  explain  again  witii  regard  to 
admissions  here?  With  regard  to  the  examination  previous  to 
the  patient  being  committed  here? 

Dr.  Pryor:  The  officer  of  the  poor,  whoever  he  may  be,  simply 
writes  to  me,  if  he  has  no  application  blank.  Let  me  say  right 
here  that  I  have  sent  copies  of  the  letter  to  every  poor  official  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  that  I  have  repeatedly  had  letters 
saying  they  had  never  been  received.  But  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  letter  pertaining  to  the  admission  of  cases  any  time  any  one 
desires  it,  giving  full  instructions.  As  soon  as  I  get  a  letter 
asking  for  admission,  1  immediately  mail  back  to  the  officer  a  blank 
saying  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  this  case  at  five  dollars  a 
week.    As  soon  as  I  receive  the  application,  I  then  send  word  to 

the  officer,  and  say,  "  Have  this  case  examined  by  Dr. ,  who 

is  the  nearest  State  examiner  to  you.v  I  mail  him  a  blank  and  he 
fills  in  that  blank  and  signs  his  name.  1  then  look  that  over  and 
see  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  incipient  case;  I  notify  you  about  as 

follows:  "Case  accepted  upon  examination  of  Dr. — . 

Bend  case  at  once."     That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

A  Gentleman  from  Suffolk  :  Where  would  we  have  our  ex- 
aminations made? 

Dr.  Pryor.  Your  nearest  place  would  be  New  York  Oity,  and 
there  you  would  have  five  doctors  to  select  from. 

Dr.  Seaman  :    Do  you  cut  out  the  medicine  entirely? 
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Dr.  Pryor  :  No ;  we  cut  out  the  medicine  entirely  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  but  we  do  give  medicine  for  headache,  or  to 
relievo  Rome  temporary  illness.  We  depend  upon  the  open  air  for 
the  rest. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  Dr.  Pryor  for  his  very  in- 
structing address.  After  the  address  the  guests  were  shown  all 
through  the  buildings  and  before  leaving  were  served  with  a 
dainty  lunch. 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING   SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
8 :30  o'clock. 

The  President  :  The  principal  subject  for  the  evening  is  "  The 
Children."  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  R.  House,  County  Agent  for  Erie  County. 

Mrs.  House  then  read  the  following  paper : 

Some  Hindrances. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  law  has  no  terrors  for  the  right- 
eous man,  but  in  these  cjays  of  much  legislation,  old  maxims  have 
lost  their  force. 

It  was  the  law  in  ancient  Egypt  that  each  captive  Hebrew  must 
suffer  severe  penalty  if  he  failed  to  complete  his  tale  of  bricks, 
even  when  no  straw  was  allowed. 

Heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne  are  laid  upon  the  un- 
conscious shoulders  of  the  dependent  child  by  the  very  effort  to 
safeguard  and  develop  him.  The  eagle  eye  of  the  law  is  upon  all 
who  have  dealings  with  him  for  fear  the  hand  of  violence  should 
be  uplifted  against  him.  The  superintendent  of  the  institution 
brings  down  upon  himself  and  his  staff  the  anathemas  of  an  out- 
raged public  if  he  tries  to  correct  the  child's  faults  with  a  birch 
twig.  The  law  brings  him  before  the  bar  of  justice,  the  yellow 
glow  of  the  newspapers  lights  up  his  crime  with  a  lurid  glare, 
and  he  is  branded  for  life  as  a  cruel  monster. 

The  county  agent,  watched  over  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  the  board  of  super- 
visors, the  superintendent  of  the  poor  and  a  suspicious  public, 
is  in  a  chronic  state  of  anxiety  -for  fear  of  transgressing.    She  is 
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human  and  has  the  heart  of  a  mother;  the  children  are  dear  to 
her  and  she  glories  in  the  privilege  of  being  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  circumstances  which  leads  to  giving  them  a  start  in  life.  She 
dreads  pauperism  for  them,  she  knows  the  children;  she  knows 
the  foster  people,  and  how  she  would  like  to  have  her  own  way  in 
regard  to  both.  The  lovely  ones,  the  bright  ones,  the  pretty  ones, 
are  easy  problems ;  but  there  are  the  dull,  the  uninteresting,  the 
naughty,  the  big  adolescent.  There  are  good  people  who  need 
help;  there  are  poor  people  who  are  good.  Alas,  there  are  few, 
who  out  of  pure  philanthropy  will  take  a  dull,  unattractive  child 
into  his  family  with  no  prospect  of  any  good  to  come  out  of  it. 

A  man  of  excellent  standing,  whose  home  is  ideal  for  a  depend 
ent  child,wsaid :  "  I  can't  keep  Len,  if  I  must  send  him  to  school 
all  of  the  time.  I  need  him  more  in  September  and  October  than 
at  any  other  time.  He  is  too  little  to  be  worth  much,  and  he 
nearly  drives  me  crazy  with  his  tongue,  but  we  like  him  and  he 
can  help  with  the  fruit.  I  have  bought  him  clothes  and  will  send 
him  to  school  after  the  hurry  is  over." 

The  attendance  officer  may  wink  at  the  absence  from  school  of 
the  mayor's  son,  but  never  the  dependent  child,  whom  his  neigh- 
bor has  taken  for  help.  So  Len>  has  to  £o;  he  loses  the  constant 
influence  of  refined  Christian  people,  the  wise  teaching  of  most 
worthy  example.  His  new  home  is  far  inferior,  but  he  can  go  to 
school. 

Mary  is  a  big,  ill-shaped,  plain-looking  girl,  dull  but  good 
natured ;  she  is  fourteen,  can  read  a  little  in,  the  third  reader — 
has  been  kept  from  school  by  careless  parents,  scarlet  fever,  a 
broken  leg  and  various  other  calamities.  A  minister's  wife  who 
has  two  small  children,  will  take  her  for  help.  She  is  placed  in 
the  family.  Her  clothing  must  all  be  made,  as  nothing  can  be 
bought  to  fit  her.  She  is  pleased  with  her  home,  has  a  neat  little 
room  and  the  children  love  her.  The  attendance  officer  finds 
out  she  is  not  in  school.  The  town — a  part  of  it — is  moved  to 
indignation  because  the  minister  is  a  lawbreaker.  In  vain  he 
promises  to  instruct  the  child;  nothing  will  answer  and  Mary 
loses  her  home. 

Large  children  are  not  wanted  in  the  orphan  asylum  and  only 
the  reformatory  is  open  to  them.    It  is  much  easier  to  dispose  of 
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a  bad  child  than  a  good  one.  The  man  may  have  been  inelegant 
who  said  he  was  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  bine  sea,  but 
he  expressed  the  perplexities  of  some  situations  most  emphati- 
cally. 

Joe,  a  large  boy  of  fifteen,  objected  to  a  farmhouse  in  which 
he  was  placed  and  took  French  leave.  His  mother,  living  in  a 
miserable  room  supported  by  the  public,  tried  to  find:  a  place  for 
him.  but  the  certificate  required  by  the  school  law  could  not  be 
obtained  and  no  one  would  hire  him.  It  is  hard  to  care  for 
him  now,  but  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  the  jail,  the  State's 
prison  and  the  electrocutioner's  chair.  The  tale  of  bricks  is 
great  and  there  is  no  straw. 

One  of  our  Catholic  agents  was  obliged  to  remove  a  boy  from 
his  home  and  place  him  in  a  reformatory  as  soon  as  the  new 
school  law  went  into  effect. 

Our  ancestors,  many  of  them,  were  self-supporting  at  fourteen. 
A  teacher  in  one  of  our  public  schools  went  out  to  service  when 
fourteen;  saving  her  wages  a  dollar  a  week,  she  bought  with 
them  a  sewing  machine,  an  organ,  and  an  interest  in  a  carriage. 
She  afterwards  gave  herself  a  normal  course  and  is  now  a  success- 
ful teacher. 

Is  schooling-7-mark  me,  I  do  not  say  education,  education  is 
not  confined  to  schools — is  schooling  better  for  the  dull,  back- 
ward child,  than  independence?  Must  we  condemn  children  to 
the  reformatory  in  order  to  have  them  in  school?  Of  what  use 
in  the  world  is  the  learned  pauper? 

I  know  the  arguments  that  will  be  brought  up.  The  stony- 
hearted farmer  wants  a  boy  to  make  a  slave  of  him.  The  selfish 
woman  taking  a  girl  from  the  home  wants  a  maid  for  nothing, 
etc. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  you  on  all  these  threadbare  paths. 
Actual  experience,  with  people  who  are  willing  for  a  little  help 
or  for  company  to  take  these  unfortunate  victims  of  vice,  has 
proven  to  us  that  there  are  still  a  few  Lots  to  save  the  cities  of 
the  plains  from  destruction.  I  am  here  simply  to  present  to  you 
for  discussion  this  hindrance  to  our  usefulness.  There  are  many 
perplexities,  but  for  fear  of  attempting  too  much  we  will  not 
mention  others.    We  wish  to  give  our  children  a  chance  to  rub 
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against  the  world,  to  get  strength  by  combating  difficulties — we 
do  not  wish  them  to  be  s]K>iied  by  privileges  or  injured  by  neglect 
ami  abuse.  The  bright  ones  to  whom  schooling  is  worth  some- 
thing can  always  be  placed  wfhere  they  can  have  advantages. 

The  President:  The  next  subject  "The  Bights  of  Parents," 
will  be  given  by  Mary  K.  Orwen,  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  Weisz:  Mr.  President,  1  would  like  to  apologise  for  my 
absence  in  the  owning  of  this  evening's  session,  in  order  that  I 
may  state  the  reason  of  Mr.  Doherty's  absence. 

On  Saturday,  as  I  left  home,  I  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Doherty, 
who  asked  me,  if  it  were  possible  if  he  prepared  a  paper,  to  send 
it  to  me  and1  I  would  read  it.  1  told  him  I  would  do  it.  He  also 
asked  me  that  if  it  were  impossible  for  him  to  write  the  paper,  to 
ask  your  pardon  and  that  of  the  committee  for  his  failing  to  do 
so.  This  is  due  to  his  prolonged  absence  in  the  west  during 
the  past  five  weeks,  and  on  his  return  to  the  office  he  found;  it 
was  necessary  to  stay  at  the  office,  because  the  head  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Department  was  called-  to  leave  the  city  to 
attend  to  business  with  which  he  is  connected.  I  therefore  ask 
that  pardon  for  his  absence  be  granted. 

The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  Miss  Orwen's  paper. 

Miss  Orwen  then  read  the  following  paper:    • 

The  Rights  of  Parents. 

Jn  these  days  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children,  children's  aid  societies,  placing-out  societies,  truant 
schools  and  reformatories  for  delinquent  and  criminal  children, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  for  a  brief  time  the  rights  of 
parents  over  their  children. 

The  degree  of  power  given  to  the  parent,  in  ancient  civiliaed 
nations,  was  immensely  greater  than  that  exercised  in  later  times. 
The  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Gauls  allowed  the  fathers 
an  absolutely  unlimited  dominion  over  the  life  and  liberty  of 
their  children.  In  ancient  Rome  the  pater  familias  had  supreme 
authority  over  his  household,  even  in  the  matter  of  life  and  death. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not  an  absolute  license  of  power 
to  be  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  but  rather  a  regular  do- 
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niestic  jurisdiction;  tliough  this  parental  power  wan  often  in- 
voked without  the  forms  of  justice. 

The  severity  of  these  Koman  laws  was  modified  under  later 
constitutions.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  a  father 
was  banished  for  killing  his  son,  though  the  son  had  been  guilty 
of  an  atrocious  crime.  Oonstantine  made  it  a  capital  offense  in 
the  case  of  adult  children,  aikl,  under  subsequent  rules,  exposing 
infanta  was  also  made  a  capital  crime,  and  the  practice  wae 
abandoned.  Nevertheless,  parents  still  exercised  an  almost 
complete  control  over  the  conduct  of  their  children,  which  was 
terminated  only  by  death,  except  in  times  of  war,  when  the 
father's  power  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  8tate.  Without 
the  consent  of  the  father,  the  son  could  not  marry,  nor  bring  an 
action  at  law,  and  all  that  he  acquired  belonged  to  hie  father, 
and  he,  himself,  was,  in  a  way,  the  property  of  his  father. 

The  civil  and  municipal  law  of  the  Koman  Empire  was  adopted 
by  England  as  a  part  of  her  own  unwritten  law;  but  no  such 
arbitrary  jK>wer  was  given  to  parents,  at  amy  time,  under  the 
English  constitution^.  The  parental  right  ceased  when  the  child 
became  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  until  that  time  the  parent 
had  the  right  to  administer  correction,  in  a  reasonable  manner; 
was  entitled  to  receive  the  wages  of  the  child  and  his  consent 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  a 
minor.  A  father  had,  however,  no  right  to  the  estate  of  his  son, 
except  as  guardian  or  trustee;  and  while  he  might  receive  the 
profits  of  such  estate,  he  must  account  for  them  when  the  son 
Teached  his  majority,  but  until  that  time  arrived  the  father's 
power  continued,  even  after  his  own  death,  for  he  might,  by  will, 
appoint  a  guardian  for  his  minor  children. 

The  word  parent  as  used  hei«tofore,  must  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  father  only;  for,  under  the  early  laws  of  England, 
a  mother,  as  such,  was  entitled  to  no  power  over  her  children — 
her  legal  existence,  by  her  marriage,  being  incorporated  into  that 
of  her  husband,  and  he  might,  at  his  pleasure,  exclude  her  from 
all  access  to  them.  Even  the  court  of  chancery,  in  such  cases, 
"  never  interfered  with  the  legal  right  of  a  father  to  the  absolute 
dominion  over  his  infant  children,  being  the  wards  of  the  court, 
unless  upon  direct  proof  that  the  father  was  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious, and  the  children  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  him," 
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The  United  States  generally  adopted  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
which  had  been  in  force  during  the  colonial  period,  and  these, 
modified  by  our  constitution  and  statutes  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  justice  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  form  the  basis  of 
our  common  law. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  the  honor  of  being  the  leader  in 
recognizing  and  granting  to  mothers  the  right  to  the  custody  of 
their  children.  "As  early  as  1830,  a  statute  was  passed  which 
allowed  a  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband,  and  not  divorced,, 
to  sue  out  a  habeas  corpus  to  have  a  minor  child  brought  before 
the  supreme  court,  and  the  court  was  empowered  in  its  discre- 
tion to  award  the  custody  of  the  child  to  the  mother,  under  such 
regulations  and  for  such  time  as  it  might  prescribe.,,  This 
statute  almost  unchanged  is  the  law  of  the  State  to-day. 

Tinder  the  present  law  "A  married  woman  is  the  joint  guardian 
of  her  children  with  her  husband,  with  equal  powers,  rights  and 
duties  in  regard  to  them." 

In  the  Rtatutes  and  decisions  of  the  court  pertaining  to  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  reference  is  had  only  to  the  lawful 
children  of  legally  married  persons,  except  where  the  contrary 
is  expressly  stated,  the  rights  and  disabilities  of  illegitimate 
children  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  general  rule.  Under 
the  common  law  an  illegitimate  child  was  nullius  filiu* — nobody's 
son — he  had  no  inheritable  blood,  he  was  not  the  heir  of  either  his 
mother  or  his  putative  father,  nor  had  he  any  heirs  other  than 
his  own  descendants.  The  father  was  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  maintain  an  illegitimate  child,  though  the  mother  was  liaWe 
for  its  support. 

While  many  of  these  disabilities  still  exist,  some  of  the  rules 
operating  unjustly  against  tin's  class  are  no  longer  in  force.  An 
illegitimate  child  is  made  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  the  two  parents.  In  the  absence  of  the  lawful  children  of  his 
mother,  he  inherits  from  her.  The  mother  is  liable  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  children  and  is  entitled  to  their  custody  and  control. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  enactment  the  father  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  support  an  illegitimate  offspring.  But  the 
statutes  provide  for  a  proceeding  to  establish  his  liability,  and 
such  action  taken,  he  is  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  until 
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be  gives  security   to  indemnify   the  town  chargeable  with  the 
maintenance  of  such  child. 

From  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  arises  various  rights, 
duties  and  liabilities  which  are  recognized  by  law  and  which 
have  been  at  different  times  modified  and  defined'  by  statutes. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  parents  from  this  relation  are  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  the  protection,  education  and  maintenance 
of  their  children ;  and  as  these  duties  are  imposed  by  law,  the  law 
also  provides  penalties  for  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  j>erform  such  duties. 

The  duty  to  protect  the  child  does  not  seem  to  be  especially 
enjoined  by  any  municipal  law;  Nature,  as  Blackstone  puts  it, 
"  working  so  strongly  as  to  need  a  check  rather  than  a  spur." 

The  public  school  law  of  the  State  practically  relieves  the 
parent  of  the  education  of  his  children,  requiring  only  that  they 
l>e  sent  to  school  until  they  attain*  a  certain  age.  The  religious 
education  of  the  child  has  not  been  made  a  subject  of  statutory 
law  with  us.  But  the  right  of  the  parent  to  have  his  children 
educated  in  his  own  religious  belief  is  upheld  by  our  courts;  and 
in  the  Domestic  Relations  Law  it  is  provided  that  "where  an 
orphan  asylum  or  a  charitable  institution  is  authorized1  to  place 
children  for  adoption,  the  adoption  of  every  such  child  shall, 
when  practicable,  be  given  to  persons  of  the  same  religious  belief 
as  the  parents  of  said  child." 

The  obligation  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  was  recognized  among  the  earliest  civilized  nations. 
They  not  only  required  the  support  of  the  child  during  his  helpless 
years,  but  the  Athenian  and  Roman  laws  were  so  strict  in  en- 
forcing this  duty  that  they  would  not  allow  a  father  to  disinherit 
his  child,  except  for  substantial  reasons  to  be  approved  by  a 
court  of  justice. 

The  duty  of  maintenance  continues  until  the  child  is  in  a 
condition  to  provide  for  himself,  and  extends  to  all  necessary 
snp}K>rt ;  and  the  general  rule  in  American  cases  seems  to  be  that 
"As  the  parent  is  under  natural  obligation  to  support  his  infant 
children,  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  any  person  who  supplies  them 
with  necessaries  is  deemed  to  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  the 
father,  for  which  the  law  raises  an  implied  promise  on  the  part 
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of  the  parent  to  pay ;  but  in  order  to  authorize  a  person  to  provide 
for  a  child  so  as  to  charge  the  parent,  there  must  be  a  clear  omis- 
sion of  such  duty  on  the  part  of  the  parent." 

The  right*  of  parents  over  their  minor  children  result  from 
these  duties  towards  them,  and  are  said  to  be  given  them  partly 
as  a  recompense  for  such  duties,  and  partly  as  an  aid  to  their 
fulfillment. 

They  are  generally  defined  as  the  right  to  the  custody  and  con- 
trol of  the  child,  and  a  right  to  receive  his  wages. 

As  the  parent  is  bound  to  support  his  children,  he  has  a  right 
to  their  services  and  wages,  unless  that  right  has  been  voluntarily 
relinquished,  and  may  maintain  an  action  for  tiieir  recovery- 
A  minor  child  may,  however,  be  emancipated  from  the  control  of 
the  parent,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  which  he  may  enforce, 
but  rather  as  a  privilege  allowed  by  the  father.  Emancipation 
may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  and  as  an  effect,  the  father's 
right  to  the  service  and  wages  ceases. 

The  father  has  no  right  to  the  property  of  the  child,  nor  to  its 
management,  without  having  first  been  appointed  guardian  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  Nor  can  he  recover  in  an  action 
brought  by  him  for  an  injury  received  by  the  child,  the  right  to 
an  action  for  a  personal  injury  being  in  the  child  himself.  The 
I^arent  may,  however,  recover  for  loss  of  services  of  the  child. 

The  right  to  the  control  of  the  child  implies  a  right  to  moderate 
correction,  and  the  courts  are  reluctant  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  parental  discipline;  but  will  do  so  when  the  protection  and 
safety  of  the  child  require  it;  and  a  parent  may  be  indicted  and 
punished  for  cruelty  to  a  child. 

The  right  of  parents  to  the  custody  of  their  children  is  not 
absolute,  and  may  be  forfeited  by  their  misconduct,  or  voluntarily 
surrendered,  or  even  lost  through  some  unfortunate  combination 
of  circumstances  for  which  they  are  not  morally,  at  least,  re- 
sfK>nsible. 

As  we  have  seen,  under  the  common  law,  the  father  possessed 
the  supreme  right  to  the  control  of  his  children;  but  the  court 
of  chancery  early  assumed  a  jurisdiction  over  the  person  and 
estates  of  infants,  making  the  claim  of  justice  and  the  interests 
of  the  child  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  parent.    • 
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The  courts  of  this  country  have  generally  followed  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  English  equity  courts.  The  rights  of  the  father  and 
mother  to  the  custody  of  their  child  is  admitted,  but  not  because 
of  any  inherent  right,  but  because  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  child  to  leave  it  with  those  who  are  its  natural  protectors. 

To  quote  from  the  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of 
Law,  "  If  seems  that  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  has  any 
right  that  can  be  allowed  to  militate  against  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  The  right  of  the  father  is.  however,  recognized,  subject 
to  the  limitatious  just  mentioned,  and  in  some  cases  with  an 
approach  to  the  strictness  of  the  old  common  law,  but  the  court* 
will  promptly  declare  the  right  forfeited  for  any  misconduct  of 
the  father,  and  the  tendency  is  to  give  very  young  children  to  the 
mother." 

Hocheimer,  in  his  work  on  the  "Oustody  of  Infants,"  says: 
"  The  general  result  of  the  American  cases  may  be  characterized 
as  an  inter  repudiation  of  the  notion  that  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  proprietary  right  or  interest  in  or  to  the  custody  of  an 
infant,  or  that  a  claim  to  such  custody  can  be  asserted'  merely  as 
a  claim ;  and  the  general  drift  of  opinion  is  in  the  direction  of 
ti eating  the  idea  of  trust  as  the  controlling  principle  in  all 
controversies  in  relation  to  such  custody." 

The  real  question  in  deciding  the  custody  of  a  child  seems  to  be, 
not  what  are  the  rights  of  the  parent,  but  what  is  the  right  of 
the  child;  and  courts,  in  deciding  cases,  consider  what  will  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  child,  and  if  the  child  has  reached  the 
age  of  discretion,  his  wishes  will  be  consulted. 

As  the  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child  is  held  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust,  in  the  absence  of  statutes  expressly  authorizing 
them,  contracts  for  the  surrender  of  the  parental  rights  are  held 
to  be  against  public  policy,  and  are  no  bar  to  the  parent  seeking 
to  recover  custody.  But  the  courts  have  refused  to  restore 
children,  not  by  force  of  contract,  but  on  equitable  grounds,  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  child  being  the  guiding  principle.  The 
I>omestic  Relations  Law,  however,  expressly  provides  for  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  a  minor  child,  and  the  consent  of  the  ]>ar- 
ents  or  surviving  parent  of  a  legitimate  child,  and  the  mother  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  is  necessary  to  such  adoption;    but  the 
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consent  of  a  parent  who  has  abandoned  the  child,  or  is  deprived 
of  civil  rights,  or  divorced  because  of  his  or  her  fault,  or  ad- 
judged to  be  insane,  or  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  judicially 
deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  child  on  account  of  cruelty  or 
neglect,  is  unnecessary. 

Chapter  438  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  reads  as  follows:  "The 
guardianship  of  the  person  and  custody  of  any  indigent  child  may 
be  committed  to  any  incorporated  orphan  asylum  or  other  in- 
stitution incorporated  for  the  care  of  orphan,  friendless,  or  des- 
titute children,  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
parents  of  such  child,  if  both  such  parents  shall  be  living,  or  by 
the  surviving  parent,  if  either  parent  of  such  child  be  dead,  or  if 
either  one  of  such  parents  shall  have,  for  the  period  of  six 
months  then  next  preceding,  abandoned  such  child,  by  the  other 
of  such  parents,  or  if  the  father  of  such  child  shall  have  neglected 
to  provide  for  his  family  during  the  six  months  then  next  pre- 
ceding, or  if  such  child  be  a  bastard  by  the  mother  of  such  child; 
#  *  *  or  if  the  parents  of  such  child  shall  have  abandoned 
such  child  for  the  period  of  six  months  then  next  preceding,  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  or  by  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  such  asylum  or  such  other  institution  shall  be  located,  *  *  * 
And  such  written  instrument  may  provide  for  the  absolute  sur- 
render of  such  child  to  such  corporation." 

Under  the  Penal  Code,  UA  parent,  or  other  person  having  the 
care  or  custody,  for  nurture  or  education  of  a  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  who  deserts  the  child  in  any  place,  with 
intent  wholly  to  abandon  it,  is  punishable  with  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  seven  years.'-  And  "A  person  who  wilfully 
omits,  without  legal  excuse,  to  perform  a  duty  by  law  imposed 
upon  him  to  furnish  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  medical  attend- 
ance to  a  minor  or  to  make  such  payment  towards  its  mainte- 
nance as  may  have  been  required  by  the  order  of  a  court  or 
magistrate  when  such  minor  has  been  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion    *     *     *     *     is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Section  291  of  the  Penal  Code  provides  than  any  child  actually 
or  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  years,  who  is  found 
44  Not  having  any  home  or  other  place  of  abode  or  proper  guar- 
dianship; or  who  has  been  abandoned  or  improperly  exposed  or 
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neglected  by  its  parents  or  other  person  or  persons  having  it  in 
charge,  or  being  in  a  state  of  want  or  suffering;  or  *  *  * 
living  or  having  lived  with  or  in  the  custody  of  a  parent  or 
guardian  who  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  crime, 
or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  against  the  person  of  such 
child,  or  who  has  been  adjudged  an  habitual  criminal  #  *  * 
must  be  arrested  and  brought  before  a  proper  court  or  magistrate, 
who  may  commit  the  child  to  any  incorporated  reformatory  or 
other  institution."  *  *  *  *  "Whenever  any  child  shall  be 
committed  to  an  institution  under  the  code,  and  the  warrant  of 
commitment  shall  so  state,  and)  it  shall  appear  therefrom  that 
either  parent,  or  any  guadian  or  custodian  of  such  child  was 
present  at  the  examination  before  such  Court  or  magistrate,  or 
had  such  notice  thereof  as  was  by  such  Court  or  magistrate 
deemed  and  adjudged  sufficient,  no  further  or  other  notice  re- 
quired by  any  local  or  special  statute,  in  regard  to  the  committal 
of  children  to  such  institution,  shall  be  necessary,  and  such 
commitment  shall  in  all  respects  be  sufficient  to  authorize  such 
institution  to  receive  and  retain  such  child  in  its  custody  as 
therein  directed." 

.    The  statute  and  the  code,  therefore,  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  abandoned  children  and  children  without  proper  guardianship.. 
But  what  constitutes  abandonment  and  improper  guardianship 
under  the  statute? 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Rochester  received  a  child,  on 
the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correction  of 
that  city,  and  retained  her  as  a  city  charge  for  more  than  eleven 
months.  The  parents,  both  disreputable,  were  living  apart. 
During  the  first  two  months  that  the  child  was  in  the  society 
the  father  visited  her,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  surrender 
her  if  a  suitable  home  for  adoption  could  be  found,  but  left  the 
city  without  executing  such  surrender,  and  was  said  to  have  gone 
to  Canada.  The  mother,  with  knowledge  of  the  disposition  made 
of  her  child,  and  living  in  the  city,  never  visited  her  nor  inquired 
after  her,  nor  contributed  anything  to  her  support.  A  proceed- 
ing was  brought  in  the  county  court  for  the  commitment  of  the 
child  on  the  ground  of  abandonment,  and  the  mother  appeared 
and  defended.     The  court  denied  the  motion  of  the  society  on 
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the  ground  that  the  mother  could  not  be  held  to  have  abandoned 
the  child,  inasmuch  as  the  father  was  living  and  was  liable  for 
its  support,  and  the  mother  (as  she  testified  on  the  trial)  having 
no  knowledge  that  he  was  not  in  fact  so  supporting  it. 

Another  point  which  seems  to  contain  possibilities  for  trouble, 
is  that  of  the  notice  required  by  the  court  or  magistrate  in  com- 
mitment of  children,  authorized  by  the  section  of  the  code  jut 
cited;  and  which  is  illustrated  by  another  case  in  which  tiie 
Rochester  society  was  interested  and  which  also  resulted  disas- 
trously to  them. 

A  proceeding  was  begun  in  the  police  court,  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  against  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child  on  the  ground  of  improper  guardianship.  Oral 
notice  of  the  proceeding  and  the  date  of  the  trial  was  given  the 
mother,  who  was  in  jail  at  the  time  on  another  charge.  The 
police  justice,  on  that  notice,  committed  the  child  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society.  The  county  court,*  in  a  proceeding  brought 
by  the  mother  for  the  restoration  of  the  child,  held  that  such 
notice  was  insufficient,  and  awarded  the  custody  to  her. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  that  in  depriving  parents  of  the  custody 
of  their  children,  the  utmost  care  and  discretion,  should  be  used, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  legal  formalities  to  be  observed,  but  also 
to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  parents  are  protected.  Such  action 
should  be  taken  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  when  the  welfare  of  the 
child  absolutely  demands  it.  Nor  should  parents  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  their  children,  except  for  good 
reason. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  phys- 
ically strong  parents  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
their  children,  and  they  ask  to  have  them  placed  for  adoption, 
giving  as  an  excuse  that  someone  else  can  give  the  child  a  better 
home  and  better  educational  and  social  advantages.  Sometimes 
the  parents  are  living  apart,  or  the  father  drinks,  or  some  other 
fact  is  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct. 

Perhaps  stricter  legislation  against  delinquent  parents  is 
needed,  but  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  laws  would  go 
far  towards  relieving  the  public  of  this  class  of  charges. 
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The  President  then  called  upon  Miss  E.  W.  Guy  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  speech,  but  I 
will  try  to  tell  you  about  our  work  in  New  York  in  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association. 

We  began  placing  children  in  other  homes  in  June,  1898,  and 
up  to  June  1st,  of  this  year,  we  have  placed  five  hundred  children. 
I  think,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  know  the  sources  from  which 
these  children  are  received.  Some,  we  take  from  public  institutions 
in  the  city,  from  orphan  asylums,  through  cooperation  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  institutions;  about  two- thirds  of  those 
placed  out  are  foundlings,  boys  who  are  abandoned  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  trace  them.  These  are  abandoned  in 
hallways,  public  places,  in  churches,  and  even  in  theatres;  they 
are  fust  found.  These  are  generally  very  young,  sometimes  only 
a  week'or  ten  days'  old.  But  nearly  all  are  under  two  years  of 
age. 

It  is  very  interesting  work  finding  homes  for  these  little  babies. 
Of  the  five  hundred  placed  out,  two-thirds  of  the  number  were 
foundlings  under  two  years  of  age.  and  of  this  number  we  have  had 
only  eleven  deaths.  Our  homes  are  nearly  all  in  New  York  State. 
We  have  placed  a  few  in  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  but  the  ma- 
jority are  all  placed  in  our  own  State. 

About  the  investigation  of  the  homes  before  we  place  the  chil- 
dren in  them,  we  have  told  you  a  number  of  times.  We  receive 
applications,  and  we  investigate  them  as  much  as  possible 
through  correspondence,  requiring  three  good  references,  and 
we  generally  write  to  the  postmaster,  if  in  the  country,  as  he 
generally  knows  the  family,  and  all  about  thfm.  We  send  an 
agent,  personally  to  investigate  the  homes,  and  also  to  call  upon 
the  references  to  find  out  whether  they  are  reliable,  or  not. 

I  will  go  back  a  little — about  the  care  of  the  foundlings :  the 
babies,  before  this  work  was  begun,  were  sent  to  Randall's  Island, 
and  the  Infants'  Hospital,  where  nearly  all  of  them  died;  only 
three  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  lived.  This  was  a  dreadful 
state  of  affairs,  and  public  sentiment  was  aroused.  So  a  careful 
study  was  made  for  methods  of  caring  for  them  in  other  places, 
and  it  was  found  that  by  placing  them  in  boarding  homes,  the 
63 
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lives  of  the  children  might  be  saved.  The  success  of  the  plan  was 
presented  to  the  commissioner  of  public  charities,  and  he 
allowed  the  committee  to  take  a  few  from  the  institutions,  who 
had  been  really  selected,  and  those  marked  hopeless.  They  were 
placed  in  boarding  homes,  one  in  each  family,  and  in  the  first 
year  the  death  rate  was  reduced  from .  ninety -nine  to  fifty -five, 
and  during  the  seven  years  gradually  reduced  to  eight  per  cen*.r 
and  a  fraction.  We  find  that  those  who  are  placed'  in  boarding 
homes  can  be  saved,  and  when  possible  we  place  them  with  wet- 
nurses.  The  death  rate,  as  I  said,  has  been  reduced  from  ninety- 
nine  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  is  a  very  great  reduction.  The  plan 
is  such  a  success,  of  course,  that  it  is  being  carried  on  at  the 
present  time,  and  we  have  been  able  to  fill  all  the  homes  with 
nearly  all  the  children  this  year. 

Of  the  500  children  placed  out,  just  100  have  been  legally 
adopted.  The  society  does  not  approve  of  the  legal  adoption  of 
the  children  until  the  family  has  had  the  child  at  least  a  year, 
as  we  like  to  know  that  the  child  is  in  the  right  home,  and  also 
in  that  family  which  will  give  it  the  proper  protection.  So  that 
only  100  have  been  legally  adopted  up  to  June  1st,  but  a  great 
many  more  are  being  adopted  this  month,  and  we  have  muter 
supervision  333  children,  the  remaining  number  having  been 
legally  adopted;  eleven  deaths  have  occurred',  and  some  of  the 
children  have  been  returned  to  their  parents  or  to  relatives,  they 
having  been  found  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  think  of  anything  else.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  if  any  one  wishes  to  ask  them. 

A  Lady:    What  is  done  with  the  older  children? 

We  place  them,  but  we  do  not  place  very  many  over  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  We  have  had  one  or  two  boys  who  have  gone  off 
when  they  were  eighteen. 

A  Lady  :  You  do  not  have  them  come  to  you  when  they  are  12 
or  13? 

Not  many;  we  place  very  few  of  that  age. 

Mr.  Long:  I  think  it  is  different  in  Westchester  county;  this 
work  has  not  been  going  on  there  but  for  a  few  months.  Of 
course,  the  work  there  is  for  temporary  homes,  and  Mr.  Pierce 
places  a  great  many  children.     We  find  out  the  children,  find 
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the  reason  they  are  in  the  homes,  and  if  the  people  are  not  aible 
to  take  their  children,  we  try  and  make  them  pay  just  as  much 
as  they  are  able,  to  the  institution.  In  that  way  we  have  cleared 
over  f  900,  in  the  past  few  months,  just  from  the  parents. 

Mr.  Folks  :  One  or  two  of  the  matters  which  were  mentioned 
in  the  paf>er,  I  thought  were  of  very  unusual  interest  and  which 
entered  deeply  into  the  subject  of  "  The  Care  of  Children."  The 
paper  on  "  Hindrances  in  Placing  Out "  was  delivered  with  an 
aspect  of  the  question  in  regard  to  which  I  shall  have  to  differ 
quite  decidedly,  I  think,  from  the  writer  of  the  paper. 

At  least,  I  infer  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  rather  regretted 
that  the  '*  Compulsory  Education*  Law "  applied  to  destitute 
children,  as  well  as  to  other  children,  and  that  it  dloes,  thereby, 
make  our  work  the  more  difficult.  Now,  that  does  make  the  work 
of  the  placing-out  society  more  difficult,  but  I  should  be  very 
sorry,  indeed,  to  see  any  general  law  of  that  kind  in  any  way 
modified  in  regard  to  any  particular  class  of  children,  and  I 
should  also  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  failure  to  enforce  the  "  Com- 
pulsory Education  Law,"  or  any  other  law  for  the  good  of  the 
children,  and  in  regard  to  this  particular  class  of  children.  There 
has  always  been  a  tendency  towards  utilizing  the  labor  of  orphan 
and  destitute  and  friendless  children.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
orphan  child,  the  homeless  child,  made  up  the  class  of  chimney- 
sweeps in  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  There  are  in  more 
recent  times  some  certain  factories  where  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  is  dkrne  by  the  poor  children.  Their  education  and  physical 
conditions  suffer  greatly.  Even  in  our  own  time  there  are  cer- 
tain industries  in  some  of  our  big  cities  which  feel  the  restricting 
hands  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  child,  and  who  rather 
welcome  and  try  to  secure  orphan  children  for  their  ojieratives, 
because  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  their  pro- 
tection. 

I  should  be  sorry,  therefore,  to  see  any  modification  of  the 
compulsory  education  law,  even  though  it  makes  the  work  of 
the  placing-out  society  more  difficult,  and  may  even,  in  some 
instances,  keep  the  child  from  what  would  perhaps  be  a  good 
home.  Now  there  are  several  things  to  be  done  other  than  the 
alternative  of  getting  a  home  which  will  let  the  child  go  to  school. 
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The  community  is  becoming  educated  on  this  subject.  It  takes 
time  for  a  new  law  to  become  generally  accepted  by  the  people* 
and  I  think  the  number  of  families  who  are  unwilling  to  send 
the  children  to  school,  as  is  required  by  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  is  getting  smaller  all  the  time,  and  we  must  give  more 
time  to  the  finding  of  good  families  who  will  be  willing  to  send 
the  child  to  school.  In  most  cases  it  means  that  we,  as  a  com- 
munity standing  as  the  parents  of  these  children-,  must  do  exactly 
what  parents  of  other  children  do ;  that  is,  meet  the  expense  our- 
selves a  little  longer.  When*  a  child  is  obliged  to  go  to  school, 
his  father  has  to  earn  a  little  more,  or  spend  a  little  less  in  some 
other  way. 

In  regard  to  the  second  paper,  whkh  alluded  to  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  rights  of  children,  I  should  like  to  suggest  for 
consideration  whether  the  law  pertaining  to  the  adoption  of 
children  ought  not  to  be  amended  in  one  particular.  The  reader 
of  the  paper  will  remember  that  the  formal  consent  of  the  parente 
is  required  to  the  legal  adoption  of  the  child,  unless  the  parent 
has  been  judicially  adjudged  at  some  previous  time  as  an  incom- 
petent guardian  or  has  abandoned  the  child.  Now,  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  child  is  placed  ini  the  institution  or  charitable 
society  because  of  destitution,  the  parent  at  the  same  time  being 
of  bad  character.  The  child  is  placed  out  in  a  family ;  the  faniily 
wishes  to  adopt  it;  wish  to  give  it  their  name  and  make  it  an  heir 
to  their  property,  but,  because  the  parent  has  never  been  legally- 
adjudged  an  improper  guardian  in  the  past,  that  parent  must 
still  be  called  upon  to  give  his  consent,  and  in  order  to  give  hte 
consent  he  must  know  where  the  child  is  placed,  and  he  is  apt 
to  refuse  his  consent.  Now,  why  would  it  not  be  in  keeping  with 
the  purport  of  the  general  laws,  that  the  judge  who  is  granting 
the  adoption,  may,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  him,  waive  the 
requirement  of  the  consent  of  the  parent;  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the  parent,  making  the  matter  not 
upon  the  past  record  of  the  parent,  but  upon  the  present  opinion 
of  the  judge  as  to  whether  the  parent's  consent  be  had.  I  think 
that  would  improve  the  facilities  for  securing  the  adoption  of  a 
child  who  ought  to  be  legally  adopted. 
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Only  one  other  point  should  be  emphasized;  and  that  is- the 
very  great  importance  of  extending  our  placing-out  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  little  child.  Placing-out  work  meets  the  great- 
est dangers  in  dealing  with  the  older  boys  and  girls,  especially 
the  girls.  The  home  that  can  be  found  for  the  child  who  is  half- 
grown  is  distinctly  better  than  that  that  can  be  found  for  the 
little  child;  the  little  children  fit  into  homes  more  readily;  they 
adjust  themselves  more  readily  than  do  the  older  ones.  Then 
is  when  the  best  homes  can  be  found ;  then  is  when  the  greatest 
expense  is  saved  to  the  public;  and  then  is  when  the  child  is  most 
apt  to  realize  to  the  full,  the  joys  of  home  life.  Therefore,  in 
our  cooperation  with  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  officers 
of  the  poor,  commissioners  of  charities,  we  desire  if  possible,  to 
secure  for  placing-out,  children  under  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years.  To  my  mind,  the  great  problem  before  the  State  institu- 
tions is  the  improvement  of  their  educational  facilities  in  the 
caTe  of  their  older  children. 

Mrs.  House:  I  am  very  much  disappointed:  I  hoped  to  have 
help  from  Mr.  Folks.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
undervalue  the  school.  We  ought  to  know  what  an  education  of 
that  kind  is  worth  to  a  child,  and  to  our  children.  A  child,  a 
large  child,  who  is  grown,  fully  grown,  and  who  has  had  no  chance 
to  go  to  school,  and  if  put  into  a  school  would  be  put  in  the 
second  or  third  grade,  can  be  pla<?ed  in  a  home,  a  good  home  where 
the  people  are  willing  to  use  her  well  for  what  she  can  do.  Now 
this  child — I  suppose  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  send  her  to  school, 
to  an  ordinary  school,  but  she  is  not  quick,  she  is  not  a  fool,  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  her  to  learn,  but  she  is  old  and  large  and  the 
law  requires  that  no  child  can  be  employed  without  showing  a 
certificate  of  130  days'  attendance  in  school,  and  prefers  a  person 
who  can  read  and  write  and  do  simple  problems  in  arithmetic. 
Now,  it  seems  unjust  to  keep  them  in  correctional  institutions. 
And  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  the  reformatory  if  they  are  kept 
in  school.  Now  people  who  have  children  and  want  them  to  go 
out  to  work,  can  lie  about  their  ages.  We  cannot  do  that,  because 
county  agents  must  be  truthful. 

Mr.  Folks:  I  sympathize  with  the  practical  difficulties  that 
arise  in  certain  cases,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  that  particular 
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case  if  there  were  no  family  to  be  found,  after  searching  diligently, 
who  would  take  the  girl  and  send  her  to  school,  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  asylum  and  that  institution  ought  to  be  reformed. 
To  send  her  to  a  reformatory  would  be  a  crime,  and  any  magis- 
trate who  would  send  such  a  girl  to  a  reformatory  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  bench,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  compulsory  education  law,  but  with  the 
present  duties  of  the  institutions  toward  their  older  children. 

Mbs.  House:  These  children  are  not  in  an  institution  for  any 
length  of  time.  These  children  are  in  institutions  only  for  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  Folks  :   But  they  are  there  until  you  take  them  out. 

Mrs.  House  :  This  girl  I  speak  of  came  to  me  for  adoption,  and 
remained  only  for  a  short  time  in  the  orphan  asylum. 

Mr.  Folks  :  Why  not  keep  her  in  the  orphan1  asylum?  The  law 
says  they  are  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Any 
child  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  may  be  committed  to  an  orphan 
asylum.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  that  the  county  should 
continue  to  pay  for  that  girl  in  the  asylum  if  they  will  give  her 
proper  education  while  she  is  there.  In  some  of  the  cities  they 
are  now  organizing  special  classes  in  the  public  education  depart- 
ment for  children,  so  that  the  larger  number  of  these  backward 
children  can  be  gotten  up  somewhere  near  the  rest  of  the  proces- 
sion. In  other  words,  we  must  adjust  our  orphan  asylums,  and 
our  educational  departments,  and  our  placing-out  machinery, 
to  the  needfe  of  exceptional  children,  rather  than  admit  that  we 
are  going  to  let  the  children  go  through  life  without  having  an 
education. 

The  President:  The  convention  now  stands  adjourned  until 
9 :30  to-morrow  morning. 

THURSDAY   MORNING   SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  9:30  A.  M., 
by  the  President,  who  said  at  the  opening: 

I  will  say,  that  while  our  program  calls  for  a  session  here  to- 
morrow, in  justice  to  a  great  many  who  live  a  distance  from 
Lake  Placid,  I  think  we  can  get  through  our  business  today,  and 
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let  the  banquet  that  the  citizens  of  Essex  county  will  give  us  to- 
night, wind  up  the  convention. 

The  chairmen  of  the  different  committees  will  now  hand  in 
their  reports. 

Mr.  Weisz:  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  convention  in  permit- 
ting me  to  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall 
be  seventy-five  dollar®  per  annum. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  moved,  seconded  and  car- 
ried unanimously. 

The  President:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  that  part  of 
my  address  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  some  of  the  commissioners,  and  which  might  be  mis- 
understood by  some  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  board  work; 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  possible  and  often  does  occur  that  a 
commissioner  may  spend  a  whole  week  inspecting  almshouses  and 
charitable  institutions  without  any  compensation,  while  another 
commissioner,  whose  dutfes  require  him  to  act  on  committee, 
may  attend  five  or  six  committee  meetings,  and  under  the  law 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  meeting.  This 
being  the  case,  I  have  omitted  this  paragraph  from  the  address  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  matter. 

The  chairmen  of  the  different  committees  will  now  hand  their 
reports  to  the  secretary,  who  will  read  them: 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  1905-1906. 

President,  John  J.  Kirkpatrick,  Suffolk. 

First  Y ice-President,  R.  S.  Wisner,  Ontario. 

Second  Vice-President,  E.  B.  Nichols,  Jefferson. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Ives,  Wyoming. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
above  named  officers  and  that  their  election  be  unanimous. 
Carried. 

The  ballot  was  cast  by  the  secretary. 

The  President: — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  don't  know 
how  to  express  my  feelings  in  this  matter.  I  don't  know,  really, 
what  I  have  done  to  receive  this  high  honor.  When  the  subject 
of  accepting  a  second  term  was  first  broached  to  me,  I  flatly  re- 
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fused,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  received  all  the  courtesy 
and  honor  I  could  naturally  receive  from  this  convention,  and  I 
finally  told  my  coworkers  that  my  heart  was  in  this  work  just 
as  much  if  I  held  no  position.  1  do  not  know  why — whether  I 
was  cut  out  for  this  work,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that.  I  have 
had  chances  for  receiving  honors  officially  which  would  pay  me  a 
great  deal  more,  but,  since  I  have  been  at  this  work  it  has  been 
so  agreeable  to  me  that  it  seems>  as  if  I  was  cut  out  for  this  line 
of  business.  I  must  thank  you  very  highly  for  this  honor,  which 
I  consider  a  very  high  honor,  and  I  assure  you  that  during  this 
coming  year  it  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  success  of  this  convention,  so  that  all  our  meetings  and 
all  our  proceedings  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  ourselves  and  those 
who  are  placed  in  our  charge.  Again  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  confidence  in  me. 

We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place. 

*    REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE.' 

Your  committee  on  time  and  place  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report:  That,  from  best  in- 
formation which  your  committee  has  been  able  to  obtain  it  seems 
wise  to  select  Lake  Chautauqua ;  time  to  be  determined  later. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  I).  Smith, 
W.  H.  Townsend, 
John  W.  Brown, 
C.  E.  Dodge, 
W.  J.  Wallis. 

Mr.  Weisz:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  desires  to  ask 
further  time  to  report. 

A  Gentleman  :  I  would  move  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  on  time  and  place  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Parish  : — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  When 
we  came  here  it  was  understood  that  some  people,  a  few  people 
at  least,  were  known  to  desire  that  the  next  meeting  of  this  con- 
vention be  held  at  Cooperstown.  The  people  of  Otsego  county, 
through  their  representatives,  Mr.  Brown  and  myself,  desire  to 
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extend  to  this  convention  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Otsego. 
The  Committee  has  deemed  it  right  and  proper  to  select  Chautau- 
qua. We  are,  indeed,  sincerely  sorry  that  you  will  miss  the  beau- 
ties and  hospitality  of  Otsego.  We  are,  indeed,  sorry  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  see  the  beautiful  hills  and  the  drives  and  the 
woods  of  central  New  York  State.  Regretting  all  this,  we  hope 
that,  in  the  future,  your  minds  may  turn  towards  this  old  historic 
county,  and  that  y<m  will  give  us  your  presence  there  some  time. 
The  committee  made  no  mistake  whatever  in  selecting  Chautau- 
qua, for  Chautauqua  is  a  household  word ;  Chautauqua  is  just  as 
familiar  to  everyone  in  New  York  State,  and  to  New  York  State 
people  because  it  has  been  the  Chautauqua  School  that  has  ena- 
bled many  people  to  get  a  higher  education  who*would  have  had 
no  other  means  whatever  to  acquire  it.  I  therefore  second  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Raker:  I  might  add  a  word  or  two.  I  would  like  to  sec- 
ond the  motion  appointing  Chautauqua  as  the  next  meeting  place, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  I  had  the  pleasure, — the 
honor  of  attending  a  convention  that  was  held  in  that  county 
twenty-two  years  ago.  I  think,  the  only  two  who  are  present  at 
this  convention  who  were  present  at  that,  are  Mr.  Crosman  and 
myself.  You  may  think  we  are  sort  of  out  of  date  talking  about 
conventions  held  twenty-two  years  ago,  but  the  fact  is  we  started 
in  young;  you  will  find  you  have  made  no  mistake  in  choosing 
Chautauqua,  with  all  respect  to  Cooperstown,  and  let  us  live  in 
hoj>es  that  we  can  vfsit  that  place  later.  We  are  going  to  keep 
right  on  having  these  conventions  every  year. 

There  is  another  point  which  Mr.  Crosman  will  remember 
well.  A  great  many  of  the  prominent  members  who  took  part  at 
that  convention  aie  gone;  they  do  not  hold  office;  they  may  be 
living,  but  a  good  many  are  not  living.  Dr.  Taylor  was  for  a  good 
many  years  the  superintendent. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  con- 
ventions. I  have  not  attended  all  from  Chautauqua  down,  to  this, 
but  I  have  attended  a  few  of  them.  They  are  growing  in  interest. 
They  have  the  practical  carrying  on  of  all  this  great  charitable 
work.  They  have  to  solve  their  problems  themselves.  That  is  my 
opinion,  and  I  have  had  quite  a  term  of  experience,  and  I  believe 
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the  superintendents  are  the  ones  who  have  to  solve  it  and  know 
all  about  this  question. 

There  is  another  point  and  that  is  the  board  of  supervisors.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  them.  I  think  the  convention  would. 
It  is  quite  important  that  they  should  be  interested  and  hear  the 
work  of  this  convention ;  they  are  "  the  power  behind  the  throne," 
and  I  think  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the  supervisors  are  with  the 
conventions  as  much  as  they  are.  I  thank  you  for  listening  to 
my  remarks. 

A  Supervisor:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  moment:  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  complimenting  the  board  of  supervisors.  We  are 
glad  to  be  present  and  it  makes  us  feel  as  though  we  were  having 
the  credit  due  u^and  getting  all  the  pleasure  while  we  are  living, 
and  it  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  the  great  temperance 
reformer  Francis  Murphy  tell  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Just  as  he 
was  about  to  speak,  to  open  his  address,  a  little  child,  ragged,  in  a 
very  old  dress,  came  down  with  a  sunflower  and  reaching  up  to 
him,  said  :  "  Mr.  Murphy  will  you  smell  of  that?"  They  all 
laughed  as  you  have  done.  That  great  reformer,  who  had  done 
a  whole  world  of  good,  and  had  actually  raised  men  from  the 
depths  of  hell,  raised  his  hand  and  said,  "  Donft  laugh ;  I  tell  you 
my  friends  I  would  rather  have  that  little  boquet  laid  at  my  feet 
now,  than  to  have  my  friends  gather  around  my  coffin  when  I  am 
dfead  and  heap  it  with  flowers  and  say,  '  Murphy,  smell  of  that/  " 

The  President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  time  and  place  be  received  and  adopted.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Collins: 

Resolved,  That  all  superintendents  of  the  poor,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  commissioners  of  public  charities  of  the  counties, 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  are,  or  have  been  members  of  this,  association,  shall  hold 
such  membership  permanently.  But  the  absence  of  any  perma- 
nent member  from  three  consecutive  regular  conventions  shall  be 
sufficient  cause  to  forfeit  such  permanent  membership,  unless  he 
shall  render  satisfactory  reasons  why  he  should  not  forfeit  such 
permanent  membership,  which  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  credentials. 
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Mr.  Porter  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary,  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo,  was  then  called  upon  by  the  president  to  read 
his  paper,  on 

Constructive  Philanthropy. 

A  lessening  faith  in  systems  and  an  increasing  faith  in  men 
has  come  to  be  characteristic  of  the  common  attitude  toward 
problems  of  civic  welfare.  Without  interpreting  this  feeling  as 
a  step  toward  the  abolition  of  systems,  the  reasons  for  its  growth 
are  apparent.  A  system  designed1  for  general  application  repre- 
sents the  thought  of  many  men.  If  it  be  based  upon  vital  princi- 
ples, it  must  necessarily  contain  element®  of  deep  convictions, 
many  of  which  may  differ  radically,  and  to  this  extent  it  takes 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  A  compromise  must  always  have  for 
each  party  to  it,  a  suggestion  of  incomplete  success.  Further- 
more, however  excellent  a  system  may  be  devised,  if  administered 
by  indifferent  or  evil  men,  it  produces  indifferent  or  evil  results. 
It  is  also  certain  that  sysitems,  which  necessarily  require  time 
to  mature,  are  difficult  of  change.  In  the  adtainistration  of  any 
system,  this  must  be  a  serious  barrier  against  progress.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  in  a  time  when  improved  methods  of  research, 
widened  opportunities  for  education,  and  improved  facilities  for 
using  the  fruits  of  past  and  present  experience  are  multiplying 
as  rapidly  as  today.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
in  the  difficulty  of  changing  systems  lies  the  safeguard  of  society 
against  fanatical  radicalism. 

Nevertheless  for  these  various  reasons,  we  seem  to  be  transfer- 
ring our  allegiance  from  systems  to  men.  If  an  administrator 
be  honest,  courageous,  and  intelligent,  and  not  bereft  of  common 
sense,  we  are  prone  to  feel  safe  in  his  hands.  A  man  whose  work 
is  unhampered  by  legislative  limitations  need  yield  to  no  com- 
promise, may  be  assured  that  the  results  of  his  work  will  be  as 
good  as  he  chooses  to  make  them,  and  may  profit  by  whatever 
lessons  that  science,  culture,  and  experience  are  giving  to  the 
world. 

These  observations,  if  they  be  sound,  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
different  atmospheres  which  surround  public  and.'  private  charity- 
With  the  administrator  of  the  poor  law  must  always  be  the 
legislator's  dictum  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further;" 
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while  the  mandate  which  drives  the  worker  in  private  charity 
may  be  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might."  .History  teaches  that  however  enlightened  may  be  our 
lawmaking  bodies,  legislation  cannot  keep  pace  with  the'  discover- 
ies of  science  or  the  lessons  of  experience.  Whether  we  attribute 
this  to  conservatism,  selfishness,  or  apathy,  it  is  a  fact  inherent 
in  the  system.  Hence  our  poor  law  rarely  presents  the  most 
advanced  conclusions  regarding  the  care  of  the  poor.  Just  in 
so  far  as  an  officer  of  the  poor  law  is  limited  in  his  work  to  cer- 
tain sj)ecified  problems,  and  circumscribed  methods  of  solving 
them,  is  his  usefulness  curtailed. 

On  the  other  hand  a  private  charity,  representing  a  group  of 
men,  though  appealing  for  indorsement  to  the  entire  community, 
may  disregard  a  forbidding  conservatism  in  its  search  for  truth. 
Experiment  and  research,  denied  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law  and  what  is  still  more  important,  classifi- 
cation and  analysis  of  the  results  of  experiment  and  research, 
become  telling  weapons  in  the  hands  of  private  charity  for  con- 
structive social  work.  It  follows  naturally,  that  adaptability  to 
new  truth  and  to  changing  conditions,  is  an  important  character- 
istic of  private  charity. 

Before  it  becomes  possible  to  interpret  these  observations  as 
an  indictment  of  public  charity,  and  blind  praise  of  private 
charity,  we  may  look  for  a  moment  at  their  common  features. 
First  of  all,  there  is  no  necessary  difference  in  the  men  identified 
with  both.  In  the  ranks  of  both  are  found  the  men  who  have 
contributed  most  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  claim 
attention.  In  the  calibre  of  the  officials  of  the  poor  law  may  re- 
side all  the  qualities  which  in  these  days  make  an  efficient  man 
a  greater  power  than  an  excellent  system.  Furthermore  the 
worker  in  private  charity  is,  in  important  crises,  no  less  dependent 
upon  the  authority  of  the  law  than  the  public  official.  Until  the 
richest  results  of  private  study  and  research  are  incorporated 
into  the  law  of  the  State,  its  advocates  are  powerless  to  enforce 
their  recognition.  Finally,  the  problems  whose  solution  is  sought 
by  l)oth  public  and  private  charity,  are  the  same.  The  extinction 
of  pauperism,  the  cleansing  of  unsanitary  localities,  the  checking 
of  disease,  the  elevation  of  conditions  of  living,  are  alike  the  aim 
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of  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  the  effort  of  private  societies.  The 
difference,  if  there  be  any  vital  difference,  lies  solely  in  method  and 
scope. 

No  reasonable  social  worker  would  seek  to  have  newborn  dis- 
<x>veries  immediately  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  land.  A 
new  principle  must  always  assert  its  worth  before  it  can  reason- 
ably claim  our  indorsement.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  in 
the  inertia  of  lawmakers  lies  the  safeguard  against  radicalism. 
Until  new  methods  and  new  principles  have  secured  an  endorse- 
ment from  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  and  are  assured 
of  general  acceptance,  it  is  unsafe  to  give  them  the  power  of 
decrees  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Until  the  common  sense 
of  the  community  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  theory 
of  contagion  in  disease,  our  present  quarantine  laws  would  have 
been  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty,  against  which  public 
opinion  would  have  risen  in  revolt.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  strong  advocates  of  enforced  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  detention  of  vagrants  and  inebriates.  Strong  and  telling 
arguments  supported  by  indisputable  facts,  are  put  forward  to 
maintain  their  position ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  enactment 
of  these  theories  into  laws  now  would  be  a  positive  danger  to 
society.  Those  who  urge  this  and  similar  action  most  strongly, 
.  as  well  as  those  whose  investigations  have  led  to  the  results 
which  call  for  it,  are  for  the  most  part  men  and  women  working 
under  private  auspices.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  public  officials 
have  given  their  unqualified  approval  to  these  proposals;  but  it  is 
oqually  true  that  in  effecting  the  working  out  of  them,  they  can 
do  no  more  than  this,  nor  can  they  render  further  service  except 
as  private  workers.  As  officers  of  the  law  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  no  more. 

The  crux  of  the  discussion  then  is  found  in  a  recent  utterance 
of  Mr.  Robert  Woods  of  Boston :  "  Under  private  auspices  is  going 
on  the  development  of  experiments  towards  social  betterment 
which  may  in  due  time  prove  worthy  of  being  made  part  of  the 
public  administration." 

The  field  of  constructive  social  work  as  modern  study  has  devel- 
oped it  is  a  broad  (me,  covering  almost  every  phase  of  human  life. 
For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  in  this  convention,  however, 
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we  are  to  limit  our  subject,  somewhat,  and  touch  merely  upon  the 
broad  principles  underlying  th5  care  of  the  poor  in  their  homes. 
A  discussion  of  constructive  work  with  families,  may  be  made 
concrete  by  a  glance  at  the  work  of  the  charity  organization 
societies  and  some  phases  of  the  work  of  social  settlements.  In 
a  certain  sense  these  two  agencies  do  not  lend  themselves  to  dis- 
cussion upon  the  same  points.  The  distinctive  work  of  a  charity 
organization  society  is  with  families  below  the  line  of  independ- 
ence. A  settlement  does  not  recognize  this  line,  but  works  best 
with  families  still  above  it.  A  charity  organization  society  aims 
to  restore  dependent  families  to  self-support  by  developing  latent 
possibilities,  and,  when  safe,  by  adding  to  them.  Without  making 
dependence  a  condition  of  its  connection  with  a  family,  the  set- 
tlement uses  precisely  the  same  means  of  developing  latent  pos- 
sibilities, for  the  larger  end  of  broadening  and  enriching  the 
family  life. 

From  the  activity  of  both  may  be  deduced  certain  principles* 
capable  of  very  broad  application.  Those  which  will  be  discussed 
here  are  full  knowledge  of  facts  as  a  prerequisite  of  any  work 
whatever;  a  comprehensive  workable  plan  with  the  means  for 
working  it  out;  and  the  vital  importance  of  personal  work  as  a 
factor  in  constructive  social  effort. 

A  full  knowledge  of  facts  as  a  prerequisite  for  any  work  is 
as  important  when  dealing  with  a  dependent  family  as  when  the 
problem  is  a  wider  one.  For  the  narrower  problem  of  the  de- 
pendent family,  it  presents  at  least  three  aspects. 

First  of  all,  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  person  who  aids  to  give 
the  proper  aid.  To  give  a  destitute  family  only  continuous  mate- 
rial relief  in  their  homes,  when  the  results  of  a  close  investigation 
would  demand  the  transportation  of  a  sick  member  to  another 
locality  where  climate  and  expert  care  would  restore  him  to 
health,  while  relieving  a  possible  wage-earner  from  the  work  of 
nursing  at  home,  is  quite  as  much  to  be  condemned  as  the  trans- 
portation to  another  locality  of  a  family  or  an  individual  whom 
close  investigation  would  point  out  as  proper  candidates  for 
penitentiary  or  almshouse.  Until  the  case  is  diagnosed  and  the 
facts  known,  the  relieving  officer  cannot  be  sure  that  his  treat- 
ment is  either  correct  or  humane. 
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If  it  be  a  moral  duty  on  the  part  of  a  person  who  aids  to  give 
the  proper  aid>  it  is  no  less  a  moral  duty  to  insure  that  the  aid 
comes  from  the  proper  source.  Too  large  a  number  of  families 
are  receiving  aid  from  the  public  treasuries,  and  private  funds, 
whose  resources  in  independent  relatives  or  benefactors  have  been 
undiscovered',  or  are  openly  refusing  to  carry  a  natural  burden 
which  a  law,  whose  aid  is  unevoked,  has  placed  upon  them.  Just 
how  much  injustice  and  evil  may  be  traced  to  evaded  responsi- 
bility is  perhaps  not  computable.  But  at  its  door  may  be  laid  the 
evils  of  wife-desertion  and  nonsupport  and  the  presence  of  many 
aged  couples  in  the  almshouse.  As  a  deterring  influence  upon 
men  whose  sense  of  responsibility  is  dull,  the  charity  officer  owes 
it  to  those  who  suffer  by  their  shortcomings  to  force  by  legal 
steps,  if  necessary,  the  care  of  dependents  by  their  own  kin.  If 
such  a  policy  were  pursued  by  all  relieving  agencies,  particularly 
by  public  officials  in  large  cities,  the  material  relief  required 
would  be  noticeably  lessened.  The  first  duty  is  to  learn  the  facts. 
Every  relative,  every  employer,  every  friend,  every  organization 
with  which  the  family  is  connected,  should  be  consulted  and 
properly  exempted  before  the  responsibility  for  the  family's  care 
can  be  rightly  placed  elsewhere. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  of  learning  the  facts  is  a 
financial  one.  Knowledge  of  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor 
lends  an  unmistakable  realism  to  the  statement  that  "  there  is 
never  enough  charity  to  go  around."  If  full  investigation  will 
reveal  unsuspected  natural  sources  of  aid,  relief  to  the  family 
from  the  public  treasury  or  private  funds  becomes  an  unwar- 
ranted waste.  A  case  has  come  to  my  notice  recently  in  which 
an  aged  couple  had  received  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
continuous  aid  from  the  city  overseer  and  at  least  $150  from  a 
private  society.  They  were  wholly  dependent;  and  persons  giving 
the  relief  last  winter  had  taken  literally  the  words  of  the  record 
in  the  case,  written  sometime  before,  stating  there  were  no  rela- 
tives able  to  assist.  When  a  more  complete  investigation  was 
inspired,  a  brother  of  independent  means  was  found  and  a  son 
who,  when  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  provided  a  home  for  his 
father  and  mother.  In  this  instance,  relief  amounting  to  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  had  been  given  from  the  public  funds  when 
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the  family's  own 'resources,  revealed  after  careful  investigation^ 
were  ample  for  carrying  the  burden.  The  amount  of  monejr 
available  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  so  large  that  ajiy  private- 
society  or  public  poormaster  can  afford  to  omit  a  diligent  search 
for  natural  sources  of  aid.  Nor  can  any  agency  afford  to  foster 
the  evasion  of  responsibility  for  care  by  an-  employer  for  his 
workman  or  a  relative  for  his  kindred. 

This  principal  of  learning  all  the  facts  possible  regarding 
a  given  case  of  distress  has  still  another  aspect  in  the  statistical 
value  of  the  individual  case.  Every  dependent  family  may  well 
be  studied  with  reference  to  every^other  dependent  family.  Ii* 
the  end  classification  and  analysis  of  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  and  fostered  their  dependence  will  throw  much  needed 
light  upon  the  general  problems  of  poverty  and  social  disease^ 
New  York  State  has  recently  enacted  a  more  stringent  law  for 
the  punishment  of  wife-desertion.  In  the  passing  of  this  law,, 
the  influence  of  social  workers,  public  and  private,  all  over  the 
State  was  of  paramount  importance.  Their  efforts  received  tell- 
ing reenforeement  however  from  the  tabulated  facts  in  a 
large  number  of  individual  cases  compiled  by  the  New  York 
City  Charity  Organization  Society.  We  might  almost  say 
that  in  the  case  of  a  given  family  the  relief  of  ite 
suffering  is  hardly  so  important  as  the  light  which  that 
operation  will  throw  upon  effectual  methods  of  preventing  other 
suffering.  Statistics  are  heartless  and1  not  always  reliable.  They 
form  nevertheless  the  chart  which  must  guide  in  drawing  closer 
the  circle  around  poverty,  sickness  and  degradation.  Granting 
then  their  utility,  the  individual  case  becomes  of  prime  import- 
ance, since  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  all  facts  pertaining  to  it, 
depends  the  value  of  the  whole  mass  of  information  upon  which 
we  base  our  theories  of  social  betterment. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Robert  Woods.  "  No  mistake  could  be 
greater  than  to  think  that  social  work  has  to  do  merely  with 
sporadic  labors  of  compassion,  with  the  drudgery  of  endeavoring 
to  uplift  a  few  individuals  out  of  a  hopeless  social  residuum,  while 
the  great  forces  of  society  continue,  all  undisturbed,  to  develop 
directly,  or  as  by-products,  their  train*  of  social  evils." 
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The  second  principle  deducible  from  work  with  dependent 
families  is  that  a  comprehensive  workable  plan  is  indispen- 
sable. To  condemn  the  ancient  practice  of  relieving  present 
emergencies  only,  with  no  thought  of  the  future,  is  to  speak  in 
worn-out  platitudes.  The  aid  which  m  the  long  run,  after  years 
perhaps,  will  prove  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  dependent  family, 
is  the  aid  which  should  be  given.  To  give  relief  or  even  attention 
from  day  to  day  with  no  thought  beyond  the  present,  is  too  likely 
to  result  in  weakening  the  family.  To  work  out  a  plan  to  be 
faithfully  followed  may  be  in  the  end  to  recruit  substantial  citi- 
zenship from  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  A  case  which  illustrates 
the  value  of  a  working  plan  came  recently  to  my  notice.  The 
family  consisted  of  a  bedridden  man,  a  woman  able-bodied,  a  son 
of  twenty-three  not  strong,  and  an  infant  child.  The  son  had  been 
a  hotel  waiter  but  found  the  indoor  work  too  exacting,  as  his 
lungs  were  weak.  At  a  time  when*  work  was  scarce,  the  woman 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family  able  to  earn ;  and  the  care  re- 
quired by  the  bedridden  man  and  the  child  kept  her  at  home. 
When  the  son  was  out  of  work  relief  had  been-  given  by  a  private 
society  and  from  the  funds  of  a  local  newspaper.  Work  was 
secured  for  the  young  man,  but  he  did  not  continue  at  it.  In 
this  way  the  matter  dragged  for  several  weeks.  Finally,  a  plan 
evolved  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  assumed  the  respons'bility. 
The  son  was  examined  for  tuberculosis,  was  found  to  be  infected, 
and  was  sent  to  a  sanitarium,  requiring  an  outlay  of  money  inci- 
dentally which  would  have  seenied  wanton  extravagance  to  those 
who  first  took  the  case.  A  pension  was  provided  to  be  given  the 
woman  in  installments  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
she  was  able  to  do.  Outdoor  work  might  have  been  provided  for 
the  son  which  would  have  kept  the  family  out  of  need  for  a  time; 
but  in  the  end  the  white  plague  would  have  conquered.  His  family 
would  then  have  had  the  burden  of  his  sickness  and  would  have 
been  deprived  of  his  later  support,  when  discharged  as  cured 
from  the  hospital. 

Besides  giving  the  relieving  agency  the  advantage  of  working 
with  a  purpose,  the  adoption  and  execution  of  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment has  both  a  humanitarian  and  an  economic  aspect.  The  care 
which  in  the  long  run  will  make  a  family  surest  in  self-support, 
K4 
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with  the  least  possible  suffering,  is  the  humane  care.  Likewise 
the  treatment  of  dependent  families  which  will  ultimately,  rather 
than  immediately,  result  in  giving  to  the  State  the  largest  num- 
ber of  substantial  citizens  to  replace  weaklings  and)  dependents, 
is  the  treatment  which  has  the  greatest  economic  justification. 
Such  care  involves  careful  study  of  social  forces  and  intelligent 
planning  for  their  guidance. 

There  is  only  one  rule  that  needs  be  borne  in-  mind  by  the  dis- 
penser pf  charity  who  seeks  to  carry  out  his  carefully  prepared 
plan  of  treatment :  his  treatment  of  whatever  kind  must  be  ade- 
quate. Whether  the  prescription  call  for  material  relief,  for  edu- 
cation, for  medical  or  other  expert  care,  or  for  the  devoted  inter- 
est of  a  friend,  it  should  be  in  quantity  and  quality,  sufficient  for 
the  need.  v 

There  is  but  little  time  left  to  touch  upon  the  force  which  has 
come  to  have  the  place  of  paramount  importance  in  constructive 
social  work,  consecutive  personal  service.  This  is  the  ground- 
work of  settlement  life,  and  is  coming  to  be  the  test  of  an  efficient 
charity  organization  society.  It  is  a  vital  feature  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  two  principles  we  have  discussed.  The  complete 
knowledge  of  facts  in  cases  of  distress,  necessary  alike  to  their 
proper  relief  and  a  correct  understanding  of  their  significance, " 
can  be  gained  only  by  personal  search.  The  execution  of  a  well- 
defined  plan  of  treatment  hinges  inevitably  upon  the  personal 
oversight  of  a  consecrated  visitor.  In  the  work  of  building 
character,  personal  influence  has  no  peer.  Our  present-day  in- 
sistence upon  individual  treatment  of  public  school  pupils  as  well 
as  of  dependent  families;  has, another  value  than  the  increased 
opportunity  it  affords  for  closer  study  of  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  relief.  The  relation  formed  between  pupil  and  teacher, 
between  family  and  friendi,  becomes  itself  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  development  of  character. 

A  consideration  of  the  power  of  personal  service  in  social  work 
must  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  effective  personal  work  is 
unpaid.  We  have  a  small  army  of  volunteer  workers  enrolled  in 
the  boards  of  managers  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  as 
members  of  the  charities  aid  associations  and  as  visitors 
for  private  societies.     Here  then  we  may  recall  the  observation 
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with  which  we  began  this  discussion,  for  we  have  seen  that  the 
various  systems  we  have  devised  for  giving  and  supervising  care 
to  the  unfortunate  are  most  effective  when  they  have  been  gal- 
vanized into  sympathetic  life  by  the  current  of  personal  effort, 
personal  effort  for  the  most  part  which  is  unpaid.  Sin>ce  private 
charity  has  found  the  volunteer  indispensable,  may  not  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  poor  law  do  likewise?  In  Germany  the  Elber- 
feld  system  of  compulsory  visiting  among  the  poor,  places  at 
the  service  of  the  authorities  a  body  of  unpaid  visitors  whose 
personal  efforts,  even  allowing  for  a  proportion  of  unwilling  ser- 
vice, must  be  a  weapon  which  American  official  charity  lacks  in  its 
fight  against  pauperism.  It  would  seem  that  the  opportunity 
could  hardly  be  richer.  The  law  of  the  land  has  made  the 
State  the  natural  guardian  of  the  poor.  A  call  to  service  from 
the  State  will  sometimes  be  heeded  when  private  initiative  can 
secure  no  response.  The  use  of  volunteers  by  public  poor  officials 
in  America  is  inconsiderable.  Doubtless,  the  absence  of  any  legal 
provision  for  their  use  is  responsible  for  part  of  the  lack,  which 
may  be  due  also  to  an  unwillingness  to  add  to  the  duties  of  the 
position  as  defined  by  law  the  task  of  regulating  volunteers.  This 
is  admittedly  a  considerable  task.  And  yet  the  education  of  its 
citizens  is  one  of  the  State's  cherished  functions.  Even  though 
the  system  does  not  require  it,  the  public  officer  will  be  well 
within  the  justification  of  precedent  when  he  addis  to  the  State's 
resources  the  services  of  an  efficient  corps  of  volunteer  workers, 
made  efficient  perhaps  by  his  own  efforts.  In  two  distinct  direc- 
tions might  such  a  purpose  be  realized ;  in  the  work  of  the  volun- 
teer visitor  to  needy  families  receiving  public  relief,  and  in  the 
development  in  rural  communities,  especially,  of  social  circles, 
analogous  to  the  settlements  of  large  cities.  The  principles  which 
underlie  both  these  forms  of  constructive  work  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  In  the  care  of  dependent  families,  so  long  as  we 
confine  our  efforts  to  giving  or  withholding  relief,  or  even  to 
supplying  the  expert  care  required  by  the  sick  and  defective — 
however  wise  and  humane  our  treatment — we  are  merely  draw- 
ing a  little  closer  the  circle  around  pauperism  and  dependence. 
Constructive  philanthropy  means  something  more  than  that.  It 
is  not  enough  that  social  disease  be  checked  in  its  spread,  it 
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must  be  eradicated.  Many  of  those  within  the  circle,  weak  for 
lack  of  moral  nourishment,  ignorant  for  lack  of  opportunity,  er- 
ring for  lack  of  guidance,  may  be  lifted  out  beyond  its  bounds. 
The  personal  service  of  the  volunteer,  guided  by  the  professional 
wrorker,  must  be  a  telling  weapon  in  the  work.  To  keep  men 
from  dependence  is,  to  be  sure,  the  greater  problem,  a  problem 
which  the  preventive  movements  for  good  housing,  for  play- 
grounds, for  the  wider  use  of  public  schools,  and;  against  the 
ravages  of  preventable  disease  are  doing  much  to  solve.  But  pre- 
ventive work  is  still  in  its  infancy;  and  the  time  is  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  no  field  for  constructive  work  with  dependent 
families.  Just  how  effectual  a  means  for  uplifting  families  to 
independence  is  offered  by  devoted  and  expert  volunteer  visitors 
only  those  relief  officers  know  who  have  tried  them. 

The  development  of  some  phases  of  settlement  work  in  rural 
communities  is  perhaps  too  new  to  be  justified1  by  an  appeal  to 
experience.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  same  sort  of 
service  which  is  transforming  neighborhoods  in  our  large  cities 
could  exert  its  broadening  influence  in  smaller  places.  A  group 
of  intelligent,  broad-minded  men  and  women,  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience and  training  of  a  county  poor  officer,  might  accomplish 
much  in  implanting  the  tastes  and  ambitions  which  are  essential 
to  assured  self-support  and  its  hand  maid,  self-control.  The  de- 
tails of  such  a  plan  are  a  matter  for  careful  development;  but 
the  suggestion  seems  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

New  York  State  has  led  the  way  in  many  fields  of  social  work. 
In  some,  where  she  holds  the  place  of  pioneer,  she  has  been  out- 
stripped by  her  imitators.  The  system  which  her  citizens  have 
devised  for  social  betterment  may  not  be  complete  in  all  its  de- 
tails, but  it  contains  possibilities  which  have  not  been  wholly 
developed.  They  will  be  when  the  system  itself  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  achievements  of  the  men  who  work  under  it. 

The  President  :  The  discussion  on  this  able  paper  by  Mr.  Lee 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary,  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Folks:  Mr.  President;  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Lee's  paper 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  think  it  is,  in  very  many  ways, 
very   suggestive.     One  of  the  main   thoughts,  however,   in   the 
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opening  portion  of  the  paper,  and  one  thought  that  seemed  to 
underlie  a  good  deal  of  it,  is  one  to  which,  perhaps,  a  few  years 
ago  I  would  have  given  ray  assent,  but  to  which  at  present  I  find 
myself  entirely  opposed.  It  is  the  assumption  expressed  or  in- 
ferred that  in  some  way  the  administration  of  public  charity 
must  be,  more  or  less,  hampered  by  the  statutes*  and  by  other 
regulations  so  that  public  charity  administration  has  not  the 
same  free  hand  and  the  same  pride  to  do  constructive  work;  the 
same  pride  to  do  personal  work.  In  the  work  there  is-  the  same 
pride  to  do  the  very  best  work  for  private  charities.  I  think  I 
{■■^wself  saying  things;  like  that  sometimes,  and  if  I  have  I 
slQ^^)w  take  them  back.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  true  at  all. 
I  think  we  as  a  group  of  private  charity  workers — and  I  in- 
clude myself  in  the  number — are  ofttimes  misnamed.  I  am  ready 
to  say  now  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  purpose  or  plan  that  tends  to  hamper  the  administration 
of  private  charity  that  I  would  be  willing  to  excuse  public  charity 
from.  Our  statutes  are  pretty  "broadly  drawn.  The  poor  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  wisely  drawn  in  very  general  terms. 
We  have  adopted  the  wrong  constitution  for  the  growing  needs 
of  this  great  country,  and  we  have  done  nothing  to  legally  promote 
things  that  we  never  dreamed  of  when  the  Constitution  was 
written.  Now,  the  same  isi  true  of  every  statute  on  our  books 
to-day.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  of  distinction 
between  private  administration  and  public  administration  of 
eharity  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  laws;  that  public  charity 
is  to  be  less  efficient,  or  less  aggressive,  or  less  enlightened  or 
less  human.  I  think  they  must  be  just  as  good,  one  as  the  other, 
and  that  they  are  more  friendly  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  In 
other  words,  all  philanthropy  should  be  constructive.  Every 
particle  of  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  recipient  on  the  basis  of  self-support  as  soon  as>  possible. 
There  is  no  room  for  any  charity,  public  or  private,  that  is  not 
constructive,  progressive,  educational. 

Another  mistake  which  we  often  make,  I  think,  is  that  of  con- 
trasting personal  service  and  official  service  as  though  official 
service  were  not  personal.  Now  our  officials  are  persons  and  they 
do  not  cease  to  be  persons  when  they  become  officials;  they  do 
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not  lay  aside  their  elements  of  kindness.  Their  element  of  sym- 
pathy and  desire  to  help  and  elevate  when  they  take  a  public 
position  are  the  same.  Therefore  we  should  expect  the  same  per- 
sonal service,  the  same  helpfulness  of  spirit  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  public  office,  in  the  work  of  a  salaried  force  of  the 
public  department,  and  of  institutions.  I  do  not  think  the  line 
of  distinction  is  to  be  found  there.  They  should  expect  to  re- 
ceive, and  should  receive,  just  a®  much  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
in  the  administration  of  their  duties  from  every  person  as  should 
any  representative  of  private  charity  and  any  theory  of  charity 
administration,  any  theory  of  cooperation  between  the  pub^j 
private  administration  of  charity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  already  have  on  our  statute  books  laws 
in  regard  to  all  these  classes  of  people  which  lend  no  practical 
administration  to  their  compulsory  duties.  We  commit  the 
inebriate,  not  as  such,  but  for  public  intoxication,  to  the  work- 
house or  some  other  corrective  institution,  and  they  have  to  stay 
there.  In  dealing  with  the  inebriate,  the  line  of  legislative  need 
is  not  for  their  detention,  but  a  curative  treatment.  If  we  could 
discover  some  way  of  doing  something  for  the  inebriate  instead 
of  merely  detaining  him,  then  we  should  have  accomplished  some 
general  result.  We  should  all  work  together  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life.  We  should  hold  in  check,  and  tend  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  disease  and  dependency;  and  I  have  come  to  believe  very 
strongly  that  we  can  make  very  great  and  substantial  progress 
in  that  direction.  It  is  not  simply  for  us  to  take  care  of  the 
natural  results  of  these  causes  that  are  at  work  in  society;  it  is 
for  us  to  get  hold  of  them  and  counteract  their  work. 

Now,  the  mospt  notable  instance  of  that,  is  in  our  treatment  of 
consumption.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
detention;  the  orphan  asylums  are  full  of  the  children  of  con- 
sumptive parents.  And  yet,  in  our  large  cities  we  have  already 
lopped  off  about  a  third  of  this  disease.  We  have  reduced  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  New  York  City  by  at  least  a  third, 
and  if  we  keep  on  with  what  we  are  doing  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  we  shall  be  able  to  report  greater  gains  in  cures. 
And  so,  I  think,  that,  one  by  one,  we  should  reach  out  into  a 
community  and  gt't  hold  of  a  check  and  restrain  these  social 
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and  personal  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  year  by 
year  are  filling  our  orphan  asylums,  that  year  by  year  are  bring- 
ing forth  this  tremendous  crop  of  feeble-minded,  epileptics  and  the 
insane;  and  I  think  it  should  be  a  privilege  for  every  representa- 
tive of  public  and  private  charity  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
this  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  with  the  same  purposes 
and  same  ideals. 

The  President  :  The  discussion  is  now  open  to  the  general  meet- 
ing, if  any  of  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Bennett  :  I  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  paper, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  ideas  are  that  we  should  practice  truthful- 
ness in  this  charitable  and  personal  work ;  that  we  should  strive 
to  put  the  person  or  family  in  a  way  to  be  self-supporting  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  right  In  my  vocation  many  times  I  see 
a  chance  to  do  good  in  this  way.  I  see  opportunities  where  a 
little  help  and  a  little  assistance  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I 
live  in  a  seafaring  town,  and  a  case  comes  to  my  mind  like  this 
— of  a  family  that  is  sort  of  half-way  supported  by  a  man  who 
need®  lots  of  encouragement,  and  recently  all  that  prevented  this 
man  from  supporting  his  family  was  the  need  of  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots,  and  after  he  had  been  furnished  with  a  pair  of  boots  he 
went  to  work  and  supported  his  family. 

The  question  I  rose  to  ask  was  this:  I  understood  from  the 
gentleman's  remarks  that  one  could  be  sent  to  an  inebriate  asylum 
for  inebriety,  and  I  wish  to  ask  if  an  inebriate  can  be  sent  against 
his  will  to  such  an  institution:  I  have  understood  that  he 
could  not. 

Mr.  Folks:  I  am  sorry:  we  commit  a  case  of  public  intoxica- 
tion as  a  convict.  We  have  no  inebriate  asylum,  either  as  a  State 
or  as  a  city,  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  securing 
a  commitment  for  inebriety  to  an  asylum  where  we  can  do  them 
some  good.    That,  however,  remains  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Lodge  :  It  was  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  to  the  com- 
mittee on  topics  when  Mr.  Watchorn  consented  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Immigration  as  it  Affected  Our  Public 
and  Private  Charities."  I  regret  very  much  that  yesterday  after- 
noon I  received  this  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  which,  al- 
though personal,  I  will  now  read: 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR. 

immigration  service. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Personal. 

June  20,  1905. 

C.  V.  Lodge,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Convention  Committee,  County 
Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  A  continued  pressure  of  official  business,  in  fact 
an  increased  pressure  of  official  busine«si,  will  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  my  coming  to  Lake  Placid,  as  per  arrangements  already 
made.  I  do  not  know  how  to  adequately  express  my  regret  to 
you  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  avail  myself  of  the  coveted  oppor- 
tunity you  have  so  generously  afforded  me  of  meeting  yourself 
and  coworkers  in  convention. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  indeed  to  me  if  I  could 
have  met  face  to  face  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  specific 
work  which  brings  them  into  close  proximity  with  that  element 
of  our  immigration  which  it  is  our  hope,  desire  and  determination 
to  exclude  from  our  shores. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  you  and  your  colaborers  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
authorities  in  their  attempts  to  enforce  the  immigration  laws; 
and,  while  you  are  no  doubt  frequently  called  upon  to  minister 
to  foreign-born  dependents  or  destitutes,  you  will,  no  doubt, 
realize  that  the  administrative  officers  would  have  to  be  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  infallible  in  their  respective  and  collective  judg- 
ments, if  none  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  admitted  here  were 
to  require  ministrations  of  others  subsequent  to  their  landing. 

Congress  must  certainly  have  had  this  view  of  it  in  mind  when 
it  incorporated  in  the  law  the  elasticity  which  makes  possible  the 
deportation  of  those  who  thus  become  dependent  within  two  and 
three  years  subsequent  to  landing.  The  spirit,  a»  well  as  the  let- 
ter of  the  legislation  on  this  particular  point  seems  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  Congress  aimed  to  accomplish  two  very  im- 
portant things  in  making  these  provisions.  You  will  observe 
that  one  half  of  the  entire  cost  of  deporting  such  dependents  ha« 
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been  made  a  debt  against  the  steamship  companies  bringing  such 
jjersons  to  the  United  States.  This  feature  of  the  law  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  operate  as  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the 
steamship  companies  from  bringing  such  persons  here.  Per- 
sonally, 1  do  not  know  of  any  way  better  calculated  to  restrain 
the  transportation  to  our  shores  of  persons  not  desired  here, 
than  to  make  it  unquestionably  unprofitable  to  bring  them. 

The  other  feature  of  this  particular  legislation  provides  for 
the  riddance  of  these  burdens  after  they  have  been  properly 
verified.  It  is  surely  a  very  gratifying  matter  that  Congress  has 
made  such  wise  provisions.  Were  it  not  for  these  provisions  it 
is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether  the  work  in  which  you  and  your 
associates  are  engaged  would  not  be  increased  manifold,  and 
burdens  imposed  upon  our  several  communities  that  would  be  a 
severe  strain  upon  our  capacity  to  minister  to  and  provide  for 
them. 

I  am  writing  you  at  considerable  length  on  this  matter,  in 
addition  to  expressing  my  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  with  you, 
in  order  that  you  may,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  convey  my 
sentiments  to  your  coworkers. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  at  this  time  to  allude  to  a 
feature  of  this  particular  work  which  has  been  more  or  less  the 
subject  of  corresrpondence  between  this  office  and  several  of  the 
charity  organizations  and  county  institutions  since  I  have  been 
Commissioner  of  Immigration.  I  refer  to  the  method  of  dis- 
posing of  dependent  aliens  by  way  of  deportation.  Section  20 
and  Section  21  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1903,  so  clearly  define 
the  "modus  operandi "  that  it  has  been  no  small  cause  for  marvel 
on  my  part  that  there  should  have  been  any  degree  of  insistence 
upon  disposing  of  alien  paupers  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
provided  by  law. 

It  is  not  sufficient  cause  to  deport  an  alien  that  he  should  be 
found  begging,  or  soliciting  alms  or  supplies  of  any  kind.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  desirous  of  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Europe  who  would  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  free  ride,  if  by  making  their  solicitations  for  sustenance  in 
certain  quarters  they  could  be  insured  of  deportation.  To  de- 
I>ort  such  people  on  the  representation  that  they  have  been  apply- 
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ing  for  help,  I  am  quite  sure  you  agree  with  me,  would  open  the 
way  for  such  an  abuse  of  the  deporting  power  of  the  Government 
that  mature  consideration  of  the  subject  will  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  intelligently  insisted  upon. 

I  wish  you  would  state  to  your  associates  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible manner  that  all  deportable  cases  brought  to  my  official 
notice  in  the  proper  way  will  receive  my  prompt  and  earnest 
attention,  and  deportations  will  unquestionably  be  effected  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  after  such  representations  have  been 
made. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  whereas 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States 
through  this  station  seek  and  find  employment  at  trades  and 
callings  where  they  are  subject  to  more  or  less  severe  tests  of 
physical  endurance,  that  there  must  necessarily  always  be  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  them  who  will  fall  by  the  wayside  when  sub- 
jected to  these  tests  and  exposed  to  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
various  occupations  which  they  pursue.  So  that  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  because  some  fall  a  charge  upon  the  public 
within  two  or  three  years,  a  want  of  care  is  implied  on  the  part 
of  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  none  but  the  lawful 
kind  of  immigrants  are  permitted  to  land.  The  care  exercised  here 
and  the  power  lodged  in  the  government  for  two  or  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  landing  of  aliens,  ought,  in  a  very  great  meas- 
ure, to  keep  your  various  institutions  free  from  the  presence  of 
alien  dependents. 

If  the  law  under  which  we  now  operate  had  been  in  force  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years,  it  is  a  mor^l  certainty  that  a  very  large 
number,  who  are  now  in  your  charge  and  the  source  of  care  and 
cost  to  the  State,  would  have  been  deported.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  the  accumulations  of  past  years  will  diminish,, 
and  an  intelligent  cooperation  between  your  respective  officers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  ought  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  experiences  you  have  had  along  these  lines. 

Wishing  you  a  successful  convention,  the  results  of  which  may 
be  beneficial  to  your  State,  and  exert  a  helpful  influence  through- 
out the  land,  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Watchorn. 
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The  President  :  The  discussion  on  this  paper  is  to  be  opened 
by  Mr.  Weisz. 

Mr.  Weisz:  I  should  like  to  talk  at  some  length  upon  this 
subject,  but  it  is  only  the  lack  of  time  which  prevented  my  proper 
preparation  for  discussing  the  question. 

I  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  matter;  have  felt  an  interest  in 
the  subject  for  many  years  back,  and  I  feel  gratified  at  this  time 
to  be  encouraged  in  my  work  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Hon. 
James  H.  Tully,  and  prior  to  his  administration  I  was  encouraged 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Homer  Folks. 

I  can  say  that  the  work  in  the  city  of  New  York  so  far  as 
immigration  and  its  power  of  exclusion  is  concerned  is  carried 
•on  with  a  great  degree  of  energy  and  that  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce  through  Mr. 
Watchorn.  I  regret  very  much  his  absence,  and  you,  like  myself, 
would  have  only  surprise  and  regret  at  his  absence.  He  is  a 
matter-of-fact  man;  a  man  who  is  willing  to  benefit  the  poor 
unfortunate  who  may  land  in  this  country  and  should  have  to  be 
excluded.  He  is,  however,  in  favor  of  American  customs  to  clear 
and  keep  clear  the  society  of  every  person  of  this  kind.  He  ha» 
proved  himself  so.  His  position  in  the  past,  I  believe,  and  the 
administration  of  the  city  of  New  York  can  vouch  for  his  efforts 
to  clear  our  shores  of  that  rubbish  of  foreign  lands  which  they 
are  so  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of,  and  burden  us  with. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  have  not  prepared  any  lengthy 
discussion  on  the  matter.  I  believe  that  I  may  have  the  time  in 
the  future  to  go  into  further  details  and  aspect  of  the  matter 
so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  concerned,  a  city*  now  number- 
ing close  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  that  population  has 
grown  generally  because  of  this  immigration  to  our  shores.  You 
all  know,  and  I  know  you  have  all  read  that  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  incoming  immigrants  land  in  our  larger  cities,  especially 
in  New  York  City,  and  we  are  there  helping  the  country  do  much 
to  clear  itself  of  that  which  we  do  not  want.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
further  into  the  matter  and  trust  that  the  discussion  may  be 
carried  on  by  some  other  gentleman.  However,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  supplement :  that  I  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
agitation  and  interest  taken  by  the  several  charity  organizations 
and  State  boards  has  been  done  bv  the  State  of  New  York. 
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The  President  :  As  this  seems  to  end  the  final  work  as  outlined 
upon  our  program,  which  was  so  ably  planned  by  our  co-super- 
intendent of  the  poor,  Mr.  Lodge  of  Rochester,  I  think  that  the 
many  papers  that  have  been  written  and  read  before  us  and  dis- 
cussed have  been  productive  of  much  good. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor  to  the  fact  that  their  attendance  at  our 
semi-annual  midwinter  meeting  at  Albany  is  very  desirable,  as 
our  meetings  there  begin  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  midwinter 
meetings  when  we  are  more  apt  to  receive  benefits  from  the  legis- 
lature. Our  presence  there  will  be  a  great  help  to  our  committee 
on  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  personally  thank  the  delegates  and  our 
guests  here  for  their  presence,  their  attention^  and  for  the  papers 
that  have  been  read  and  discussed;  and  I  think  they  cannot  have 
failed  to  be  productive  of  some  good  and  help  to  us  as  we  start 
forth  in  our  labors  again  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  ends  the 
practical  part  of  the  work,  but  we  still  have  the  social  part.  The 
Stevens  House  has  provided  a  steamboat  ride,  and  the  citizens 
of  Essex  county  have  tendered  us  a  banquet  to  take  place  here 
this  evening.  I  would  like  to  see  a  full  attendance.  I  wish  you 
all  success. 

Mr.  Lodge:  Will  it  not  be  necessary  later  in  the  afternoon,  to 
have  a  final  meeting  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions? 

Mr.  Weisz:  We  will  try  to  get  the  committee  together  and  re- 
port at  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Lodge  :  That  will  be  very  satisfactory.  There  is  one  thing 
more;  last  year  the  meeting  was  put  ahead  to  the  last  week  in 
June,  and  this  year  it  was  dropped  back  a  week.  It  was  done  for 
the  reason  that  we  could  not  have  the  hotel  next  week.  If  we  had 
had  it  earlier  the  hotel  would  not  have  been  open,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  it  this  week.  Now,  a  good  many  persons  have 
spoken  to  me  of  the  graduation  exercises,  and'  would  it  not  be 
better  to  settle  on  our  quarters  and  try  and  have  the  meeting 
the  last  week  in  June? 

Mr.  Smith  :  We  discussed  that  yesterday,  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  Chautauqua  county  says  that  the  hotel  there  will  be  open, 
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Mr.  Lodge:  I  understand  that:  if  we  could  engage  the  hotel, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  hold  it  the  last  week  in  June?  And  if 
the  superintendent  commences  early  enough  in  the  year,  we  will 
probably  be  able  to  secure  quarters  for  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Dodge;  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  question  about  ar- 
ranging for  Chautauqua  Lake  the  last  week  in  June,  and  I  would 
like  to  report  later  on  that  matter. 

The  President  :  Then  we  all  understand  that  our  next  annual 
meeting  will  take  place  the  last  week  in  June;  that  will  give  those 
who  have  children-  time  to  attend  the  graduation  exercises'. 

ADDENDA. 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Dodge  of  Chautauqua  county,  writes  the 
Secretary,  under  date  of  July  28,  1905,  that  as  it  was  left  for  him 
to  select  the  place  of  holding  the  next  convention,  he  would  desig- 
nate the  Kent  House,  Lakewood,  N.  Y.,  and  the  time  as  above, 
commencing  June  28,  1906. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  by  the  superintendents,  dele- 
gates and  their  friends,  to  recreation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
boatride  on  Lake  Placid,  which  was  tendered  them  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Stevens  House. 

LIST  OF  TOASTS. 
At  Banquet  on  Thursday  Evening. 
First.    Introductory  remarks  by  the  Toast-master. 
Second.    "  Benefits  to  be  derived  by  these  meetings.,, 

J.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  President,  Patchogue* 
Third.    "  Welcome  to  our  Visitors." 

T.  Edward  Kromholz,  Lake  Placid. 
Fourth.    "  Why  Supervisors  Should  Attend  these  Convention®." 

John  M.  Fitzgerald. 
Fifth.    "  Our  Supervisors."  Samuel  Hildreth,  Suffolk  Co. 

Sixth.    "  Essex  County — The  Switzerland  of  America." 

Ed.  Stokes,  Port  Henry. 
Seventh.    "Tribulations  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee." C.  V.  Lodge,  Sup't  of  Poor,  Monroe  Co* 
Eighth.    Hon.  Homer  Folks. 
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The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  read, 
received  and  adopted  at  the  banquet  Thursday  evening: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Your  committee  congratulates  the  members  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Poor  on  the 
large  attendance  and  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  governing  its 
proceedings,  and  they  note  with  pleasure  the  presence  of  the 
•commissioners  of  charities  and  ex-superintendents  of  the  ^oor 
who,  together  with  a  large  number  of  supervisors  from  the 
various  counties,  have  honored  u»  with  their  attendance. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
to  Mr.  A.  D.  Smith,  the  Superintendent,  and  to  the  local  com- 
mittee of  Essex  County,  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  this 
meeting  not  only  a  success,  but  a  great  pleasure  to  all  concerned. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to 
Dr.  John  H.  Pryor,  Superintendent  of  the  State  institution  at 
Ray  brook,  whose  interesting  and  instructive  address  to  the  visit- 
ing delegate^  was  highly  appreciated.  The  reception  later  ten- 
dered the  delegates  and  their  wives  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  extended  to  the 
Hon.  Francis  A.  Smith  of  Essex  county,  whose  address  of  wel- 
come was  highly  appreciated  and  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  also  extended 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Stevens  House  for  his  courtesy  and  efforts 
to  add  to  our  comfort,  special  mention  being  made  of  the  enjoy- 
able trip  over  the  waters  of  Lake  Placid. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  hereby  tendered  to  the  Rev.  O.  A. 
Dike,  to  the  citizens  of  Essex  county,  to  the  press,  and  the  D.  & 
H.  R.  R.,  whose  courtesies  are  highly  appreciated. 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  convention  desire  to  place  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  late  Byron  M. 
Child,  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  who  up  to  his 
untimely  death,  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  will- 
ing and  faithful  assistant  of  the  superintendents  in  every  county 
in  their  efforts  to  relieve  distress : 
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Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  State  has  lost  a  faithful  servants 
and  the  poor,  a  sympathizing  friend. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  resolutions  already  adopted  com- 
mending the  action  of  the  Hon.  Frank  W.  Higgins,  Governor  of 
this  State,  for  his  action  in  favoring  liberal  appropriations  for 
the  several  State  institutions,  which  care  for  the  defective  classes. 
.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention promoting  the  security  and  permanency  of  this  associa- 
tion, through  the  regulation  of  its  membership. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Weisz, 

D.  C.  Smith, 
P.  Redmond, 

Committee. 

LETTERS  OF  REGRET. 
[Copy.] 

State  of  New  York 

office  of  the  commissioner  of  the  state  board  of  charities,. 

first  judicial  di8trict. 

31  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  June  14,  1905. 
Hon.  C.  V.  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee,  County  Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.: 

Dear  Mr.  Lodge. — I  lately  received  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  County  Superintendents 
of  the  Poor  on  the  20th  instant  at  Lake  Placid.  It  has  long  been 
my  intention  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  annual  meetings,  the 
value  of  which  I  have  long  recognized.  But  for  one  reason  or 
another  up  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  possible.  I  am  prevented 
from  being  with  you  again  this  year  for  the  reason  that  my 
brother  Lispenard  will  attain  his  fiftieth  birthday  on  the  19th 
and  I  have  promised  to  be  with  him  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  will,  however,  be  well  represented 
and  you  do  not  need  to  be  persuaded  of  the  continued  interest 
which  every  member  of  the  board  feels  in  the  success  of  your 
convention. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

WM.  R.  STEWART. 
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ICopy.] 

State  of  New  York 
STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

62  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1905. 
Mr.  Clarence  V.  Lodge, 

Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Lodge. — 1  am  in  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  County 
.Superintendents  of  Poor,  to  be  held  at  Lake  Placid  during  the 
week  commencing  June  20.  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
be  present,  could  I  arrange  to  do  so,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  the  convention  this  year,  as  the  demands  upon  my 
time  and  absence  from  home,  during  the  coming  two  or  three 
weeks,  are  in  other  directions  and  will  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  visit  Lake  Placid. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
and  other  officers  of  the  board  have  been  designated  to  represent 
the  board  at  this  convention,  and  will  be  present. 

May  I,  through  you,  tender  my  thanks  to  the  convention  for 
their  courteous  invitation  and  express  my  regret  in  my  inability 
to  accept  the  same? 

I  feel  that  these  gatherings  are  of  much  use  and  importance  in 
bringing  together  those  who  are  so  directly  connected  with  the 
charitable  administration  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
and  prove  a  very  important  source  of  educational  diffusion. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  the  invitation,  I  remain 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  V.  STODDARD, 

President 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 

Acker,  Wm.  C.  (and  wife),  Supt.  Steuben  County,  Bath. 

Baker,  Jonathan  (and  wife),  Keeper  and  Matron,  Yaphank. 

Bashford,  Lester  J.,  Columbia  County, 

Bennett,  Dr.  W.  S.  (and  wife),  Supervisor,  Suffolk  County. 

Bond,  Wm.  H.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Bradley,  J.  J.,  Middletown. 
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Brooks,  D.  0.  (and  wife),  Supt.  Tioga  County,  Spencer. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  B.  E.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Brown,  John  W.  (and  wife),  Supt  Otsego  County,  Cooperstown. 

Burgess,  Abram,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Pembroke. 

Clark,  Lorin,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Clark,  Mary  Vida,  Ass't  Sec,  S.  C.  A.  A.,  New  York  City. 

Collins,  W.  W.  (and  wife),  Supt.  City  Poor,  Newburgh. 

Craft,  G.  H.  (and  wife),  Supt.  Genesee  County,  Oakfield. 

Crosman,  C.  (and  wife),  Supt.  Genesee  County,  Alexander. 

Daily,  Edward  (and  wife),  Supervisor,  Suffolk  County. 

Decker,  A.  V.  (and  wife),  Keeper  and  Matron,  Greene  County, 

Cairo. 
Dike,  Rev,  Otis  A.,  Chaplain,  Lake  Placid. 
Dimock,  D.  (wife  and  daughter,  Ruth),  Corfu. 
Dodge,  C.  E.,  Supt.  Chautauqua  County,  Frewsburg. 
Doty,  J.  F.,  Supt.,  Wayne  County,  Wolcott. 
Doty,  Frank  W.  (and  wife),  Newburgh. 
Eastman,  F.  C,  Stenographer,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
Early,  C.  D.,  Columbia  County. 
Eggleston,  L.  J.  (and  wife),  Millerton. 
Ewell,  Win.  H.,  Supt.  Wyoming  County,  Wyoming. 
Fitzgerald,  John  M.  (and  wife),  Sacketts  Harbor. 
Folks,    Homer,  Sec.   S.  C.  A.  Asso.,    Ex-Commissioner  Public 

Charities,  New  York. 
Ford,  Chester  (and  wife),  Overseer  of  Poor,  Batavia. 
Gates,  A.  C,  Supt.  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  Canton. 
Gill,  Charles  T.,  Supt.  Nassau  County,  Sea  Cliff. 
Gillette,  Willis  R.,  Clerk  Board  of  Supervisors,  Rochester. 
Goler,  Amelia  M.,  Agent  C.  A.  Association,  Rochester. 
Graham,  H.  P.,  Cohoes. 

Guding,  Geo.  G.,  Supervisor,  Westchester  County. 
Guy,  Elizabeth  W.,  Child's  Ag't  S.  C.  A.  A.,  New  York. 
Green,  H.  B.,  Clerk  Board  of  Supervisors,  Westchester  County, 

White  Plains. 
Green,  Mrs.  Harry  B.,  Chappaqua. 
Hart,  T.  A.  (and  wife),  Keeper  and  Matron,  Genesee  County, 

Linden. 
Herman,  Fred  (and  wife),  Almshouse  Commissioner,  Newburgh. 
65 
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Hildreth,  S.  P.,  Amityville. 

Hill,  Dr.  Robert  W.,  Supt.  State  and  Alien  Poor,  Albany. 

Hitchcock,  D.  W.  (and  wife),  Supt.  City  Poor,  Poughkeepsie. 

Howard,  Fred.,  Supervisor  24th  Ward,  Buffalo. 

Ireland,  John  E.,  Brunswick  Home,  Amityville. 

Iseman,  J.  E.,  Middletown. 

Ives,  J.  W.,  Supt.  Wyoming  Co.,  Java  Village. 

Ingalsbe,  S.  A.  (and  wife),  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Oakfleld. 

Jackson,  Wm.  B.,  Supervisor,  Erie  County,  Holland. 

Kirkpatrick,  J.  J.,  Supt.  Suffolk  County,  Patchogue. 

Kerr,  Henry  D.,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Huntington* 

Lainhart,  Addison  (and  wife),  Supt.  Tioga  County,  Owego. 

Lattimore,  F.  J.,  Supt.  Charities,  Auburn. 

Lemedy,  Agnes,  White  Plains. 

Long,  E.  B.,  Supt.  Westchester  County,  White  Plains. 

Long,  Jesse  E.,  White  Plains. 

Lodge,  C.  V.  (and  wife),  Supt  Monroe  County,  Rochester. 

Louden,  Wm.  F.,  Dept.  Supt  Louden  Hall,  Amityville. 

Lyon,  J.  E.,  Ontario  County,  Naples. 

Mallory,  J.  H.  (and  wife),  Supt.  Chemung  County,  Breesport. 

Manley,  J.  W.,  Clerk  Board  of  Charities,  Utica. 

Mason,  E.  H.  (and  wife),  Steuben  County,  Woodhull. 

Mabie,  Henry,  Putnam  County,  Patterson. 

Marvin,  H.  D.,  Supt.  Poor,  Livingston  County,  Geneseo. 

McDonald,  Ohas.  P.  (and  wife),  Westchester  County,  Armonk. 

McDonald,  Miss  Julia,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miller,  Geo.  D.  (and1  wife),  Waverly. 

Miller  Calvin  (and  wife),  Supt  Sullivan  County,  Bethel. 

Moore,  Fred,  Columbia  County. 

Nichols,  E.  B.  (and  wife),  Supt  Jefferson  County,  Watertown. 

Norton,  C.  C,  Ontario,  Wayne  County. 

Orwen,  Mary  R.,  Sec.  C.  A.  S.,  Rochester. 

Palmer,  Griff  D.,  Ch.  Board  of  Supervisors,  Rochester. 

Palmer,  Wm.  H.,  Columbia  County. 

Parish,  Dr.  Chas.  E.  (and  wife),  Chairman  Board  of  Super- 
visors Otsego  County,  Maryland. 

Pearse,  S.  W.  (and  wife),  Supt  and  Matron,  Saratoga  County, 
Ballston  Spa. 
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Peckham,  J.  E.,  Attorney,  Jamestown. 

Pierce,  James  W.,  Supt.  Westchester  T.  Home,  White  Plains. 

Pollard,  W.  A.  (and  wife),  Keeper  and  Matron,  Broome  County. 
Binghamton. 

Pool,  W.  F.(and  wife),  Supt.  Niagara  County,  Lockport. 

Quinn,  B.  C.  (wife  and  son),  Supt.  Chenango  County,  Norwich. 

Redmond,  P.  (and  wife),  Supt  Charities,  Watertowiu. 

Bice,  Smith  (and  wife),  Supt.  Onondaga  County,  Syracuse. 

Boe,  John  (and  wife),  Supt.  Greene  County,  Greeneville. 

Rogers,  Wm.  C,  Inspector  State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Wm.  C,  112  Avenue  B,  Rochester. 

Samon,  H.  T.,  Wayne  County,  Alton. 

Sangster,  Geo.  J.,  Wayne  County,  Clyde. 

Schoop,  Henry,  Commissioner  Charities,  New  Rochelle. 

Scott,  A.  E.  (and  wife),  Watertown. 

Smith,  N.  B.  (and  wife),  Putnam. 

Smith,  D.  C.  (and  wife),  Supt.  and  Matron,  Oneida  County, 
Borne. 

Smith,  Bertha  M.,  Borne. 

Smith,  G,  B.  (and  wife),  Delaware  County,  Delhi. 

Smith,  Jasper  (and  wife),  Supt.  Broome  County,  Binghamton. 

Smith,  Harry  C.  (and  wife),  Kingston. 

Smith,  H.  M.  (and  wife),  Supervisor  Genesee  County,  Linden. 

Stanley,  E.  C.  (and  wife),  Keeper  and  Matron^  Wyoming  County, 
Varysburg. 

Starkweather,  G.  G.,  Supervisor,  Monroe  County. 

Sutherland,  A.  C,  Supt.  Orange  County,  Goshen. 

Tompkins,  Alden  C,  Commissioner  Charities,  Yonkers. 

Townsend,  W.  H.  (and  wife),  Supt.  Yates  County,  Penn  Yan. 

Trimble,  A.  J.  (and  wife),  Keeper,  Auburn- 

Vanderverge,  C.  N.,  Schenectady. 

Van  Voorhis,  Geo.  H.,  Ontario  County,  Victor. 

Wade,  Miss  Minnie  B.,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Wallis,  W.  J.,  Supt.  Orphan  Asylum,  Albany. 

Wellman,  A.  E.  (and  wife),  Supervisor  Wyoming  County,  Cov- 
ington. 

Wells,  C.  H.  (and  wife),  Supervisor  Genesee  County,  Pavilion. 

Westover,  O.  A.,  Supt.  Schenectady  County,  Schenectady. 
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Wilkins,  Geo.  W.,  Columbia  County. 

Wisner,  B.  S.  (and  wife),  Snpt  Ontario  County,  Canandaigua. 
Weisz,  C.  E.,  Public  Charities,  New  York. 

Wells,  Louis  H.  (and  wife),  Supervisor  Genesee  County,  Pavilion. 
Wemple,  N.  J.  (wife  and  son),  Sprakers. 
Whelan,  P.,  Yonkers. 

Wheaton,  G.  F.,  Ontario  County,  Bristol  Center. 
Wilson,  V.  J.,  Wayne  County,  South  Butler. 
Winsor,  G.  Joseph,  Overseer  of  Poor,  Norwich. 
Zeeches,  L.  J.   (and  wife),  Supervisor  Wyoming  County,  Her- 
mitage. 
Zoller,  Frank  B.,  Supt.  Herkimer  County,  Middleville. 
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Visitation  of  placed-out  children 15 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea t 37,  83 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children, 

West  Haverstraw   37,  106 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, Raybrook   37,  109 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford 37,     58 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia 37,  102 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath 37,     89 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson 37,     48 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford 37,     94 

Roma  State  Custodial  Asylum 37,     77 

Society  tor  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  City  of  New  York.. 37,    63 
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APPROPRIATIONS— Continued.  ***»• 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark 87.     71 

State  Industrial   School,  Rochester 87,     45 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 87,     68 

The   Thomas   Indian   School,   Iroquois 37,     88 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion 37,     54 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.  "" 

Opinion  of,  in  regard  to  dispensaries 132 

ATYPICAL    CHILDREN    IN    THE    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  • 763 

BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS 423 

BELLEVTJE  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  City. 

General  Medical  Superintendent,   appointment  of * . . .  424 

Improvements   425-426 

Needs 426 

Pathologist,  appointment  of 426 

Report  of  visitation 424-427 

BENEFICIARIES. 

Number  and  expense  of 659 

BINGHAMTON  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Census   505 

Improvements 497 

Location 504 

Needs   505-506 

Report  of  visitation 504-506 

BINGHAMTON  STATE  HOSPITAL 704 

BLIND. 

Education  of 310-311 

Manual  training  for 310 

Report   of   committee   on 309-311 

BOARD  OF  ESTIMATE   AND  APPORTIONMENT 711 

BRADFORD  STREET  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity -. 441 

Location 441 

Officers  and  employees 441 

Patients,  statistics '. 441 

Report   of   visitation 441-442 

Supervising  nurse    441 

BROOME  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   499 

Improvements 496 

Location 499 

Needs 499 

Report  of  visitation 499 

BURNHAM,  DR.    MELVIN  P. 

Appointment  of  as  Superintendent  at  Raybrook 333 

CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT    860 

CARE  OF  THE  SICK  OUTSIDE  OF  INSTITUTIONS 713 

CARE  OF  THE  SICK  IN  THEIR  HOMES 718 
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CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  FAGS. 

Census  530 

Improvements 529 

Location 528 

Needs 530 

Report  of  visitation 528-530 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  ALM8HOUSE. 

Census   515 

Improvements 510 

Location 515 

Needs 515 

Report  of  visitation 515 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Location 112 

Pupils : 

number 112 

sex   112 

Report  of  committee  on 315-317 

CHARITABLE  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dependent  aliens  In 26 

CHARITABLE   LEGJSLATION  FOR   1905 17-22 

CHAUTAUQUA   COUNTY  ALM8HOUSE. 

Census 531 

Improvements 630 

Location    530 

Needs 53J. 

Report  of  visitation 580-531 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 500 

Location 499 

Needs 500 

Report  of  visitation 499-500 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   500 

Improvements 497 

Location 500 

Needs 500 

Report  of  visitation 500 

CHILDREN.  % 

Atypical   ':  763 

Criminality  in ;   some  preventive   measures 813 

Dependent,    neglected    and   delinquent 749 

Education   in  institutions 778 

In    Institutions : 

number  discharged    128 

number  received 128 

population 140 

Placed  in  homes : 

number 127,  141 

inspector   to    visit -. 126 

supervision  of 125 

visitation  of   126 
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children's  home  of  the  city  and  town  of  newburoh. 

Location 453 

Needs 453 

Report  of  visitation 453 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY,  MIDDLETOWN. 

Location 452 

Needs 453 

Report  of  visitation 452-453 

CITY  HOSPITAL.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  ;        I       '      ' 

Bed  capacity . . . . 409 

Buildings,  plans  approved 120 

Improvements 409 

Needs   410-411 

Officers  and  employees,  number 409 

Patients,   statistics. 409 

Report  of  visitation 409-411 

Superintendent  409 

CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Application  of  rules,  in  almshouses 21 

CLINTON  COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE. 

Buildings,  plans  approved 120 

Census  473 

Destroyed  by  fire. « 467 

Location    * 472 

Report  of  yisitation 472-473 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 460 

Improvements 458 

Location 460 

Needs 460 

Report  of  visitation ; 460 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BOARD.     (See  State  Board  of  Charities.) 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 11-12 

COMMITTEES. 

New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 699 

CONEY   ISLAND    RECEPTION   HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity 442 

Location 442 

Needs 442-443 

Officers  and  employees 442 

Patients 442 

Report  of  visitation 442-443 

CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

Sixth  New  York  State.     (See  New  York  State  Conference,  etc) 

• 

CONVENTION     OF     THE     COUNTY     SUPERINTENDENTS     OF     THE     POOR, 
THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Committees    158 

Officers  elected  for  1905-1906 158 

Papers  read  at 157 

Proceedings  of  ( see  Appended  Papers) 921 

Report  on    157-158 

CORBETT,  FLORENCE  R. 

Handbook  on  Dietaries,  by 569-616 
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cortland  county  almshouse.  faos. 

Census 501 

Location 500 

Needs 501 

Report  of  visitation 500-501 

COUNTY  ALMSHOUSES. 

Report  on,  In  First  Judicial  District 401-482 

in  Second  Judicial  District 447-453 

in  Third  Judicial  District 457-463 

in  Fourth  Judicial  District 467-478 

in  Fifth  Judicial  District 481-492 

in  Sixth  Judicial  District 495-506 

in   Seventh  Judicial  District 509-520 

in  Eighth  Judicial  District 523-538 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention 158 

CRAIQ  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS.  80NYEA. 

Agent  on  maintenance  of  patients,  report  of 297 

Applications  for  admission,    number 217,  228,  253 

Appointment  of  officers '. 305 

Appropriations 37,     88 

reasons   therefor    260-265 

recommended   by   Board 37,     88 

special,  summary  of 280-231 

Biographs  of  epileptic  seizures 253 

Capacity    82 

Chaplain : 

catholic,  report  of 295-297 

protestant,  report  of 298 

Classification  needed   84-85,  218,  229 

Committees   223 

Construction  of  new  buildings,  delay  in 228 

Donations •. 301-305 

Enlargement  necessary  35 

Established   82 

Expenditures    82-83,  268 

classified    41 

Improvements 85,  219,  230,  265 

Managers 223 

Matron,  report  of 289-295 

Medical  superintendent,  report  of 241-306 

Ne^ds 86-87,  217,  219 

Officers 228-225 

Pathologists,  report  of k 270-278 

Patients : 

cost  of  maintenance 82.  229,  268 

employment 86,  246 

epileptic  seizures,  table  showing 252 

number   82,  228,  247 

admitted  during  the  year 228,  269 

arranged  by  counties 42,  247,  248,  269 

discharged  or  died 228,  269 

Population 242 

change  in   242 

Purpose  of  institution 221 

Receipts 82 

Report  of    *. 221-232 

Report  of  committee  on 217-220 

Report  on   82-88 

Resignations  of  officers 227,  805 

Steward,  report  of ._,. 278-288 
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CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS.  SONYEA.— Continued.  paqh. 

Teachers,  report  of 299-300 

Training  school   for  nurses 254-259 

Treasurer,  report  of 233-240 

Visitors  to   231,  306 

CRIMINAL,  TREATMENT  OP  THE,  REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 792 

CRIMINALITY  IN  CHILDREN  ;  SOME  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 813 

CUMBERLAND  STREET  HOSPITAL. 

Bed  capacity 439 

Improvements 440 

Location 439 

Needs    ., 439-440 

Officers  and  employees 439 

Patients,  statistics  439 

Report  of  visitation 489-441 

Superintendent    439 

DEAF. 

Backward  type . 316 

Education  of,   compulsory 316 

Names  and  locations  of  institutions  for 112 

Number  in  institutions 112,  315 

Report  of  committee  on 315-317 

Statistics  concerning   315 

Schools  for.     (See  Schools  for  the  Deaf.) 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 501 

Improvements 497 

Location 501 

Needs 501 

Report  of  visitation 501 

DELEGATES,  LIST  OF,  TO  N.  Y.  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTION ." 895 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIE8,  NEW  YORK  CITY 711 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Adults,  report  of 407-408 

Bureau  of  Dependent  Children,  report  of 408-409 

DEPENDENCY,  AGRICULTURAL  COLONIES  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR 663 

DEPENDENT,  NEGLECTED  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

Report  of  committee  on 749 

DEPENDENCY,  GROWTH 659 

De  PEYSTER,  MRS.  ANNIE  G. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

DIETARIES. 

Standards    for,    in    Charitable    Institutions 569-616 

DISPEN8ARIES. 

Improvements    131,  139 

In  New  York  City 133 

Inspectors  to  visit 131 

Law  in  relation  to 132,  135-138 

conditions  before  enactment 136-137 

summary  of  results 138-139 

Licensed : 

during  the  year 119 

location 119 

number 119 
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DISPENSARIES. — Continued.  fags. 

Prescriptions,  number  133 

Rules,  compliance  with 130 

Statistics  concerning 133 

Treatments,  number   133 

DISPENSARY  OF  BAY  RIDQE  HOSPITAL* 

Licensed    119 

Office 119 

DISPENSARY  OF  THE  PHILANTHROPIN  HOSPITAL. 

Licensed    119 

Office 119 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 448 

Needs 448 

Report  of  visitation 447-448 

EASTERN  LONG  ISLAND  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  THE. 

Incorporated   116 

Object    116 

Office    116 

EDUCATION. 

Defect  in  system  of 145 

In  homes  for  children 144 

In  institutions   16 

Inspectors  of,  necessary 17 

Results  of  inquiry  on 145 

EDUCATION  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  INSTITUTIONS 778 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

State  Board  of  Charities 9 

ENFORCEMENT    OF    FACTORY    LAWS    WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO 

CHILD   LABOR 863 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW  AND  ELIMINATION  OF  POLITICS  IN  CHARITABLE 

AND  CORRECTIONAL  WORK 853 

EPILEPSY. 

Causes  of,  study  of. 249 

National  association  for  study  of «- 306 

ERIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND   HOSPITAL. 

Census 532 

Changes   396 

Improvements 532 

Location 531 

Needs   632-533 

Overcrowded   condition   396 

Report  of  visitation 531-533 

by   State   Charities   Aid   Association 162 

ERIE  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 707 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  , 

Census 473 

Improvements 468 

Location 473 

Needs 473 

Report  of  visitation 473 
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evangelical  lutheran  children's  friend  society  op  new  york.  fao* 

Incorporated 116 

Object    ! 116 

Office    116 

FIRE   PROTECTION. 

Observance  of  rules  relating  to 154 

FLOYD,  COMMISSIONER  AUGUSTUS. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Second  Judicial  District     447-463 

FORDHAM  HOSPITAL. 

Number  treated   428 

Improvements 420 

Report  of  visitation 428-429 

FRANKLIN   COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 474 

Location 473 

Needs 474 

Report  of   visitation 473-474 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 683 

FRESH  AIR  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 
THE.  i 

Incorporated   117 

Object    117 

Office    117 

FULTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census , 474 

Location 474 

Needs 474 

Report  of  visitation 474 

GENESEE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   534 

Location 533 

Needs 634 

Report  of  visitation 533-534 

GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC 693 

GERMANY,  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  IN 684.  687 

GRATWICK,   COMMISSIONER  WILLIAM   H. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

Report  of  almshouses  in  JCighth  Judicial  District 523-538 

GOUVERNEUR  HOSPITAL,   NEW  YORK   CITY. 

Improvements 427 

Location 427 

Report  of  visitation 427 

GREENE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 460 

Improvements 458 

Location 460 

Needs 461 

Report  of  visitation 460-461 
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harlem  hospital,  new  york  city.  paql. 

Census  (decrease) 428 

Improvements 428 

Medical  records,  classified 428 

Report  of  risiUtlon 428 

HEBBERD,  ROBERT  W. 

Retirement  of  as  Secretary,  minute  relative  to 10 

HEBREW  INFANT  ASYLUM. . 

Capacity 559 

Inmates: 

cost  of  maintenance .,. 556 

number   559 

Location 559 

Statistics 556 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 451 

Needs 451 

Report  of  risiUtlon 451 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 485 

Improvements 482 

Location 485 

Needs 485 

Report  of  visitation 485 

HILL.  ROBERT  W. 

Appointed  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor 9,  120 

HOAO,  MISS  JULIA  8. 

Minute  relative  to 9 


HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED.  < 

Capacity    140 

Number 140 

Provision  for,  insufficient 140 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Educational  work  in 144 

Fire  protection 154 

Inmates : 

number 141 

statistics  concerning 141 

HOSPITALS.  i 

Appropriations  to    154 

Subject  to  inspection  of  department: 

number    151 

improvements  in    152 

increase  in  cost  of  maintenance 152 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SCHENECTADY 709 

HOSPITALS  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

Report  on  by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 168-170 

HOSPITAL  WORK. 

Advantages  of  accurate  and  coordinated  statistics  in 733 
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house  of  refuge,  randall's  island.  paot. 

Girls'  department  discontinued 181 

Removal  of 180 

Report  of  committee  on 180-182 

(See  Society   for  the   Reformation   of  Juvenile  Delinquents.) 

HOUSE  OF  ST.  GILES  THE  CRIPPPLE. 

Certificate  of  Incorporation  amended 118 

Office    118 

HUDSON  RIVER  STATE  HOSPITAL 704 

IDIOTS.  ' 

Report  of  committee  on 187-191 

IMMIGRANTS 681,   682,  684,  686,  687 

IMMIGRATION. 

Conference  on    159 

INCORPORATIONS. 

List  of  new 114 

Proposed 118-119 

INDIAN  POOR. 

Expenditures    123,  371 

Number  provided  for 123,  371 

Report  on    122-123 

Report   of   committee   on 821-322 

Report  of  Superintendent  on 369-379 

INDUSTRIAL  REMOVAL  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  DEPENDENCE 678 

INFANTS'  HOSPITAL,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND. 

Capacity    , 559 

Death  rate    557 

Inmates : 

cost  of  maintenance 558 

number    559 

Location 559 

Statistics   555 

INFANT    MORTALITY. 

Investigation  into  the  subject 22,  553-561 

INFLUENCE    OF    REFORMATIVE   TREATMENT   ON   CRIME 802 

INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT. 
Homes  for  children: 

statistics  concerning    389-391 

Inspections : 

general : 

number    389 

Institutions  in,  classified 128 

Reports,  classes   129 

Report   of    128-155 

Work  of  the  year 128-129 

INSTITUTION   FOR   IMPROVED    INSTRUCTION   OF   DEAF-MUTES. 

Location 112 

Pupils : 

number 112 

«ex  112 
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INSTITUTIONS.  PAO». 

Children  In   128,  141 

Essentials  of  care  for  children  in 142 

Fire  protection 154 

Improvements   in    129 

Supervision  of    128 

Under  private  management: 

dates  when  established 84 

expenditures   84 

names    84 

receipts    84 

Under  State  control : 

dates  when  established 88 

expenditures   83 

names    88 

receipts   88 

INSTITUTIONS.  8TATB. 

Dates  when  established 83 

Expenditures 33 

classification   40-41 

Inmates : 

number  arranged  by  counties 42-43 

Names   33 

Receipts 33 

INSTITUTIONS,   STATE  CHARITABLE. 

Report  on,  by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 170-172 

INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  BRANCH  FOR  THE   BLIND,  THE. 

Incorporated    115 

Object    115 

Office    115 

INVESTIGATIONS  DURING  1905 22-26 

ITALIAN  HOSPITAL. 

Incorporated 117 

Object    117 

Office    117 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   .  s 486 

Improvements .- 482 

Location 486 

Needs 486 

Report  of  visitation 486 

JEWISH  HOSPITAL  FOR  DEFORMITIE8  AND  JOINT  DISEASE8,  THE. 

Incorporated   117 

Object 117 

Office    117 

JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM. 

Established    147-148 

KINGS  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Bed   capacity    436 

Buildings,  plans  approved 119 

Improvements 437 

Location 436 

Needs 437-439 

Officers  and  employees 436 

Patients,  statistics  436 

Report  of  visitation 436-439 

Superintendent  436 

66 
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kino's  daughters'  home  for  children,  the.  cortland. 

Incorporated 115 

Object    115 

Office    . . . . 115 

KINO'S  DAUGHTERS'  HOSPITAL  OF  LESTERSHIRE,  N.  Y. 

Incorporated   117 

Object    117 

Office   117 

KINGSTON    CITY   ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 461 

Improvements 458 

Location 461 

Needs 461 

Report  of  visitation 461 

LATHROP,  INSPECTOR  C.  C. 

Report    on.    Almshouses    and    Public    Hospitals   .in    the    First     Judicial 

District  * 401-482 

Report  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  in  the  City  of  New  York 485-443 

LE  COUTEULX  ST.  MARY'S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Location 112 

Pupils : 

number 112 

sex   112 

LEGISLATION  FOR  SOCIAL  BETTERMENT 871 

LEGISLATION,  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 34-36 

LEWIS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 487 

Improvements 482 

Location 486 

Needs 487 

Report   of   visitation 486-487 

LIVINGSTON   COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census    ; 515-516 

Improvements 509 

Location 515 

Needs 615 

Report  of  visitation 615-616 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 163 

LOWELL,  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  SHAW. 

Death  of,  minute  relative  to 5-6 

MADISON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   502 

Improvements   497 

Location 601 

Needs 602 

Report  of  visitation 501-602 

MADISON  COUNTY  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Census   506 

Improvements 497 

Location 506 

Needs 506 

Report  of  visitation 606 
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malonb  hospital  association,  the.  fags. 

Incorporated  115 

Object    115 

Office   115 

MANHATTAN  STATE  HOSPITAL 70S 

MCCARTHY,  COMMISSIONER  DENNIS. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

Report  on  almshouses  In  Fifth  Judicial  District 481-492 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 5 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Bed  capacity 415 

Improvements 415 

Needs  416-417 

Officers  and  employees 415 

Patients,   statistics 415 

Report  of  visitation 415-417 

Superintendent  415 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Needs 418 

Nurses,   number  of 418 

Report  of  visitation 418 

Superintendent « 418 

MIDDLETOWN  STATE  HOSPITAL 704 

MISERICORDIA  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity    659 

Inmates : 

cost  of  maintenance 666 

number    659 

Locatiop 659 

Statistics  556 

MONROE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census  616 

Hospital,  addition  to 395 

Location 616 

Needs 516-517 

Report  of  visitation 516-517 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 475 

Location 474 

Needs 475 

Report  of  visitation 474-475 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Buildings,  plans  approved 120 

Location 406 

Lodgers,  statistics   406 

New  lodging  house ' 407 

Report  of  visitation 406 

Superintendent  406 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE  AND   DETENTION  HOSPITAL,   SYRACUSE. 

Capacity    490 

Improvements 488 

Location 490 

Needs 491 

Object    490 

Report  of  visitation 490-491 
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nassau  county  poor.  paot. 

Report  of  visitation 460 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION 640-643,  645 

662,  693 

Officers 159 

Report  on   158-159 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

Delegates ,  169 

Recommendations  to   159 

NEEDY  FAMILIES   IN   THEIR  HOMES. 

Report  of  committee  on 655 

NEWBURQH  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 451 

Needs 452 

Report  of  visitation 451-452 

NEW  ROCHELLE  DAY  NURSERY. 

Incorporated 118 

Object    118 

Office 118 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Department  of  Public  Charities: 

appropriations 403-404 

buildings  needed    396-397 

bureau  of  dependent  adults,   report  on .... '. 407-408 

bureau  of  dependent  children,  report  on 408-409 

census    402 

report  on    .- 401 

Dispensaries  in    133 

Hospitals  in    152 

NEW    YORK    CITY    CHILDREN'S    HOSPITALS    AND    SCHOOLS,    RANDALL'S 
ISLAND. 

Bed  capacity 418 

Improvements   418-419 

Needs   422-423 

Officers  and  employees 418 

Patients  and  inmates,  statistics 418 

Report  of  infant  mortality  at 553-661 

Report  of   visitation 418-423 

Statistics    , 655-556 

Superintendent   418 

NEW  YORK  CITY  FARM  COLONY. 

Bed  capacity 429 

Improvements     429-430 

Inmates,  statistics   429 

Location 429 

Needs 431 

Officers  and  employees    429 

Report   of   visitation 429-432 

Superintendent   429 

NEW    YORK   CITY   HOME    FOR   THE   AGED    AND    INFIRM,    BLACKWELL'S 
ISLAND.  i 

Bed   capacity    412 

Inmates,  statistics 412 

Officers  and  employees 412 

Needs    413-414 

Report  of  visitation 412-414 

Superintendent  412 
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new  york  city  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  brooklyn 
division.  paob. 

Bed  capacity 435 

Inmates,  statistics 435 

Improvements  435 

Needs 435-436 

Officers  and  employees 435 

Report  of  visitation 435-436 

Superintendent   435 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Building,  completion  of 411 

Officers  and  nurses,  number 411 

Employees,  number   411 

Report  of   visitation 411-412 

Superintendent 411 

NEW  YORK  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity    559 

Children  placed  in  North  Dakota 24-26 

Death  rate   567 

Inmates : 

cost  of  maintenance 555 

number    559 

Location 559 

Statistics   555 

NEW  YORK  INFANT  ASYLUM. 

Capacity    559 

Death  rate    557 

Inmates : 

cost  of  maintenance   655 

number    669 

Location 559 

Statistics   655 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Location    309 

Report  of  committee  on 309 

NEW   YORK   INSTITUTION   FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION    OF   THE    DEAF   AND 
DUMB. 

Location 112 

Pupils : 

number 112 

sex   112 

NEW    YORK    STATE    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTION, 
SIXTH. 

Committees   156 

Delegates,  number 156 

Officers  elected  for  1906 156 

Proceedings  of.     (See  Appendix  I.) 

Subjects  considered    156 

NEW    YORK     STATE    HOSPITAL     FOR    THE    CARE    OF    CRIPPLED    AND 
DEFORMED   CHILDREN,   WEST   HAVERSTRAW. 
Appropriation    37,  106 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,  108 

Capacity   105,  328 

Defects    326 

Established   105 

Expenditures   106 

classified   41 

Location 326 
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new  york  state   hospital  for  the  care  op  crippled  and 

DEFORMED    CHILDREN,  WEST  HAVERSTRAW— Continued.  PAOB. 

Needs 107-108,  326-328 

Patients : 

cost  of  maintenance 106 

number    105 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Receipts 106 

Removal  to  new  site .' 107 

Report  on    105-108 

Report  of  committee  on 325-328 

NEW    YORK    STATE    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    TREATMENT    OF    INCIPIENT 
PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS.  RAYBROOK. 

Appropriation 37,  109 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,  111 

Capacity 108.  332 

Established    108 

Expenditures 109 

classified   41 

Needs 334 

Patients : 

cost  of  maintenance 109 

number 109 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Receipts 109 

Report  of  committee  on 331-334 

Report  on   108-111 

Superintendent : 

appointment   Ill,  333 

resignation  Ill,  333 

NEW  YORK   STATE   REFORMATORY  FOR   WOMEN,   BEDFORD. 

Appropriation    37,     58 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,  61-62 

Capacity    57 

Enlargement  necessary .' 183 

Established   57 

Expenditures    57 

classified    40 

Improvements 58-59 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 67 

number    57 

arranged  by  counties 42 

increase  in   59 

Needs    60-61 

Overcrowded  condition  59,  183 

Receipts 57 

Report  on 57-62 

Report  of  committee  on     183 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATAVIA. 

Appropriation    87,  102 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,  105 

Capacity    102 

Established   102 

Expenditures 102 

classified   41 

Needs  104-105 

Pupils : 

cost  of  support 102 

educational  work  of 104-105 

number    102 

arranged  by  counties 42 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATA VIA— Continued.  paob. 

Receipts 102 

Report  of  committee  on 309-311 

Report  on   102-105 

School  training,  loss  of 104 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME,  BATH. 

Appropriation 37,     89 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,     93 

Capacity    88 

Established   88 

Expenditures 89 

classified   41 

Improvements    91,  196 

Inmates: 

cost  of  support 88 

number    88 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Needs    90-92,  196 

Receipts 88 

Report  on   .■ 88-93 

Report  of  committee  on 195-196 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  HUDSON. 

Appropriation    37,     48 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,     53 

Capacity    '. 47 

Established    47 

Expenditures   47-48 

classified    40 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 47 

number 47 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Needs 50-52,  182 

Receipts 47 

Report  on 47-53 

Report  of  committee  on 182-183 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 35 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME,  OXFORD. 

Appropriation 37,     94 

recommended  by  the  Board 87,     97 

Capacity    93 

Established    93 

Expenditures 93 

classified    41 

Improvements 94 

Inmates : 

cost  of   support 93 

number 93 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Needs 96 

Pension  fund,  inquiry  into 24,  197,  200-213 

Superintendent : 

appointment  of 197 

removal  of   197 

Receipts     93 

Report  on    93-97 

Report  of  committee  on 197 

8pecial  report  of  committee  on 200-213 

Recommendations 208-213 
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niagara  county  almshouse.  pagb. 

Census 536 

Improvements 534 

Location 634 

Needs 535 

Report  of  visitation 534-536 

NORTH  HEMPSTEAD  AND  OYSTER  BAY  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 451 

Needs 451 

Report  of  visitation 451 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Location 112 

Pupils : 

number 112 

sex   112 

NOTMAN,  COMMISSIONER  JOHN. 

Record  of  attendance  of  meetings 8 

Report  for  Kings  County 435 

NURSERY  AND  CHILD'S  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity    559 

Inmates :  r 

cost  of  maintenance 556 

number 659 

Location 559 

Statistics   556 

O'CONNOR,  MAJOR  P.  J. 

Appointment  of  as  Superintendent  at  Oxford 197 

OFFICERS  OF  BOARD. 

Election   9 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  i 

Census 487 

Improvements 482 

Location 487 

Needs   487-488 

Report  of  visitation 487-488 

ONEIDA  PUBLIC  HOSPITAL. 

Census    504 

Location 504 

Needs 504 

Report  of  visitation 504 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 163-165 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   488 

Improvements ; 483 

Location   488 

Needs   488-489 

"*  Report   of   visitation 488-489 

ONTARIO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   517 

Improvements 510 

Location 517 

Needs 517 

Report   of  visitation 617 
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orange  county  almshouse.  paob. 

Location 448 

Needs 448 

Report  of  visitation 448 

ORGANIZATION,    NEW    TORK    STATE    CONFERENCE    OF    CHARITIES    AND 
CORRECTION. 

Committee  on  699 

Report  on 886 

ORLEANS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 537 

Hospital  addition  to 896 

Improvements   535-536 

Location ' 535 

Needs 637 

Report   of   visitation 535-637 

Superintendent,  appointment  of 536 

OSWEGO  CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census   490 

Improvements 483 

Location 489 

Needs 490 

Report  of  visitation 489-490 

OSWEGO    COUNTY    ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 489 

Improvements 483 

Location ^ 489 

Needs 489 

Report  of  visitation 489 

OTSEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 502 

Improvements  497 

Location 502 

Needs 502 

Report  of  visitation 502 

PALMER  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporated    115 

Object    115 

Office    115 

PAUPERS.     (See  Poor.) 

PH1LANTHROPIN  HOSPITAL  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  THE. 

Incorporated    115 

Object    115 

Office    115 

PLACING  OUT  CHILDREN. 

Homes  visited  by  inspector 384 

in  North  Dakota 24-26 

Law  relating  to 15,   126,  383-884 

Report  of  committee  on 383-386 

POOR,  ALIEN. 

Appropriation    13 

necessary  for  needs  of 15 

Benefit  resulting  from  removal  of 122 

Correspondence  of  Superintendent  of 342-369 

Deportation  of   27 

Expenditures   123,  871 
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POOR,  ALIEN— Continued.  FAQB. 

Number : 

in  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 26 

returned  to  their  homes 120-122,  841 

Report  on   120 

Report  of  committee  on 337-342 

Report  of  Superintendent 369-379 

Statistics,    investigation    of 26 

POOR,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP,  THE. 

Convention  of  ( see  Appendix  II) 921 

POOR  LAW. 

Amended   18 

POOR  PERSONS. 

Benefits  resulting  from  removal  of 122 

Expenditures 123 

Number : 

sent  out  of  the  State 120 

Report  on  120 

POOR.  STATE. 

Appropriation   13 

necessary  for  needs  of 15 

Decrease  in  number 337 

Expenditures   123,  369 

Number  provided  for '. \  369 

removal  to  their  homes 369 

Report  of  committee  on 337-342 

Report  of  Superintendent  on 369-379 

Report  on    120 

PORT   RICHMOND   DAY   NURSERY   AND   CENTRAL   RELIEF  ASSOCIATION, 
THE. 

Incorporated   118 

Object    118 

Office    118 

POUGHKEEPSIE   CITY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 452 

Needs 452 

Report  of  visitation 452 

PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL    743 

PROBATION  SYSTEM. 

Commission  appointed 148 

Commission  of  inquiry  desired 150-151 

Officers  appointed    148 

Status  of  work  In  the  State 149-150 

in   New  York 150 

PRYOR,  DR.   JOHN  H. 

Appointment  of  as  Superintendent  at  Raybrook Ill 

Resignation  of    333 

PUBLIC  CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS  OP   THE  BOROUGHS   OP   BROOKLYN 
AND  QUEENS. 
Report  on    435-443 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ATYPICAL  CHILDREN  IN 763 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 448 

Needs 448 

Report  of  visitation 448 
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reformatories.  faq*. 

Report  of  committee  on 179-184 

REFORMATORY  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dependent  aliens  in 26 

REMINGTON,  COMMISSIONER  WILLIAM  R. 

Appointment  of   5 

Record  of  attendance  of  meetings 8 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Report  of  visitation  by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 166 

RESOLUTIONS  (New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction). 

Committee  on    699 

Report   on 881 

ROCHESTER  DENTAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 

Incorporated   116 

Object    116 

Office    116 

ROCHESTER  DENTAL  SOCIETY  FREE  DISPENSARY. 

Licensed    119 

Office 119 

ROCHESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL 704 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Buildings,    plans    approved 120 

Improvements 449 

Location 449 

Needs 449 

Report  of  visitation 449 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 165-166 

ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM 706 

Appropriation    37,     77 

recommended  by  the  Board 37,     82 

Capacity    76 

Enlargement  necessary   34,     78 

Established    76 

Expenditures    77 

classified     40 

Hospital   needed    79 

Inmates :  . 

cost  of  support 77 

employment   of    81 

number : 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Needs   80-81 

Receipts    77 

Report   on    76-82 

Report  of  committee   on 190 

ROSENDALE,  COMMISSIONER  SIMON  W. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

Report  on  Almshouses  In  Third  Judicial  District 457-468 

SAINT    JOSEPH'S    HOSPITAL. 

Incorporated  118 

Object    118 

Office   118 
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8t.  joachim's  hospital.  paom. 

Incorporated   116 

Object    116 

Office    118 

ST.  JOSEPH'S   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  IMPROVED   INSTRUCTION   OF  DEAF- 
MUTES. 

Location 112 

Pupils : 

number 112 

sex   112 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  HOME  FOR  INDUSTRIOUS   BOYS 830 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 476 

Location 476 

Needs 476 

Report  of  visitation 476 

ST.  LAWRENCE  STATE   HOSPITAL 704 

8T.  PHILIP'S  HOME  FOR  INDUSTRIOUS  BOYS 830 

SALVATION  ARMY  FARM  COLONIES 665 

SANATORIA   FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

Report  of  committee   on 331-334 

SARATOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census     475 

Improvements 468 

Location 475 

Needs 475 

Report  of  visitation 476 

8CANLAN,  COMMISSIONER  MICHAEL  J. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 476 

Improvements 468 

Location 476 

Needs 476 

Report  of  visitation 476 

SCHENECTADY  DAY  NURSERY  DISPENSARY. 

Licensed    119 

Office 119 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 462 

Location 462 

Needs 462 

Report  of  visitation 462 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Classification    necessary    in 114 

Names  and  locations  of 112 

Number     112 

Industrial    training   in . 113 

Fire   protection    114 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY,  POOR  OF. 

Report  of  visitation 495-496 

SEAMEN'S  CHURCH  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  YORK 851 
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SENECA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  PAG*. 

Census 618 

Improvements 510 

Location 517 

Needs 518 

Report  of  visitation 517-518 

SICK  AND  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE,  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 700 

SMITH.  COMMISSIONER  STEPHEN.  i 

Elected  Vice-President   9 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

SOCIAL  BETTERMENT,  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 826 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT,  ITS  PURPOSES,  BENEFITS  AND   DEFECTS 831 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS 681,  684,  686 

SOCIETY   FOR   THE    REFORMATION    OF    JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS,    NEW 
YORK  CITY.  i 

Appropriation    37,  63 

recommended   by    Board. 37,  67 

Board  of  Managers,  number 64 

Capacity   62 

Established    62 

Expenditures 62-63 

classified 40 

Girls'  department  closed 64 

Improvements 64 

Inmates : 

cost  of   support 62 

number 62 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Needs 66 

Receipts    62 

Removal   of    66 

Report   on    62-67 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

Homes  for,  report  of  committee  on , 193-198 

Special  report  of  committee  on 200-213 

SOLOMON  AND  BETTY  LOEB  MEMORIAL  HOME  FOR  CONVALESCENTS. 

Incorporated   115 

Object    116 

Office 115 

SOUTHAMPTON  FRESH  AIR  HOME,  THE. 

Incorporated 117 

Object    117 

Office    117 

SPEYER   SCHOOL    839 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE   BOARD 11-12 

STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR 120 

STATE  ALMSHOUSES. 

Dates  of  contract 373 

Location    373 

Name 373 
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STATE  ALMSHOUSES— ConUnued. 
Inmates : 

ages  from  1873-1905 % 377 

changes  during   1905 374 

changes  from  1*873-1905 376 

expenditures  for  support  and  removal. 379 

number  and  sex  from  1873-1905 375 

years  of  commitment 378 

STATE  BOARD  OP  CHARITIES 710.  748.  760 

Appropriations    12-13 

recommended  for  needs  of -. 14-15 

Committees    11-12 

Charitable  legislation  of  1905 17-22 

Investigation  of  Westchester  Temporary  Home  by 541-550 

Legislation  recommended  by 34-35 

Members : 

attendance  at  meeting 7-8 

date  of  appointment 4 

Minute  relative  to: 

Robert  W.  Hebberd 10 

Julia  S.  Hoag 9 

Josephine   Shaw  Lowell 5-6 

Officers,  election  of 9 

Plans  approved  by 119-120 

STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Children  placed  out  by 160 

Report  of    159-172 

Summary  of  work  of 160-172 

STATE  CHARITIES  LAW. 

Amended   17 

STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 702 

STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY 700,  702.  706.  714 

STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN,  NEWARK.  .706.  707 
Appropriation    ! ....  37,     71 

recommended  by  Board 37,     76 

Capacity    70 

Enlargement  necessary 84 

Established    70 

Expenditures 71 

classified    40 

Improvements    72-73 

Inmates : 

cost  of   support 71 

number 71 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Matron,  resignation  of 189 

Needs    74-75 

New   cottage,   opening  of 189 

Receipts     71 

Report  of  committee  on 189 

Report  on    70-76 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER. 

Appropriation 87.  45 

recommended   by    Board 37.  47 

Capacity    44 

Construction  of  new  buildings,  delay  In 179 

Established   44 
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STATE  INDUSTRIAL.  SCHOOL,  ROCHESTER— Continued.  FAOB. 
Expenditures 44 

classified    40 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support. 44 

number 44 

arranged  by  counties 42 

transfer  180 

Receipts    44 

Removal  of   45,  179 

Report  on    44-47 

Report  of  committee  on 179-180 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS.     (See  Institutions,  State.) 

STATE  POOR.     (See  Poor,  State.) 

STEUBEN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Buildings,  plans  approved. . .  ^ 120 

Census 618 

Improvements 510 

Location 518 

Needs 619 

Report  of  visitation 518-519 

STEWART,  COMMISSIONER  WILLIAM  R. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

STODDARD,  COMMISSIONER  ENOCH  V. 

Elected  President 9 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings 8 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Seventh  Judicial  District 599-520 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 449 

Needs 449 

Report  of  visitation 449 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association '. 166 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME. 

Location 452 

Needs 452 

Report  of  visitation 452 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 462' 

Improvements 458 

Location 462 

Needs 463 

Report   of  visitation 462-463 

SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN 706 

Appropriation 37,     68 

recommended   by    Board 37,     70 

Capacity    67 

Established   67 

Expenditures 67 

classified    40 

Inmates : 

cost  of   support 67 

health    188 

number 67 

arranged  by  counties 42 

transfer  of  70,  188 
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syracuse  state  institution  for  feeble-minded  children 

Continued.  taqm. 

Needs 68-69 

Receipts    ' 67 

Report  on   67-70 

Report  of  committee  on 188-189 

THOMAS,  COMMISSIONER  RALPH  W. 

Record  of  attendance  at  meetings * 8 

Report  on  almshouses  in  Sixth  Judicial  District 495-606 

THOMAS  INDIAN  SCHOOL.  THE,  IROQUOIS. 

Appropriation 37,  98 

recommended  by  Board 37,  101 

Capacity    97" 

Established    97 

Expenditures    97,  821 

classified    41 

Inmates : 

cost  of  support 97 

number 97 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Name  changed   322 

Needs    99-101,  822 

Population  321 

Receipts    97,  321 

Report  on   97-101 

Report  of  committee  on 321-322 

TIME  AND  PLACE  (New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction). 

Committee  on  699 

Report  on 890 

TIOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 603 

Improvements 497 

Location 503 

Needs 503 

Report  of  visitation 503 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

*  Census 503 

Improvements  497 

Location 603 

Needs •. • 604 

Report  of   visitation 503-604 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  CRIMINAL,  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 792 

ULSTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 463 

Location 463 

Needs 463 

Report  of  visitation 463 

UTICA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Capacity    491 

Improvements   483-484 

Needs 492 

Patients,  number   * 491 

Report  of  visitation : 491-492 

WARREN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 477 

Location 477 

Needs 477 

Report  of  visitation 477 
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WASHINGTON    COUNTY   ALMSHOUSES.  pack. 

Census   477-478 

Improvements -. 468 

Location 477 

Needs 478 

Report  of  visitation 477-478 

WASHINGTON   HEIGHTS  HOSPITAL. 

Incorporated   116 

Object    116 

Office    116 

WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS  HOSPITAL  DISPENSARY. 

Licensed 110 

Office 110 

WAYNE   COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 510 

Improvements 510 

Location 510 

Needs 510 

Report  of  visitation 510 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Location 440 

Needs 450 

Report  of  visitation 440-460 

by  State  Charities  Aid  Association 166-167 

WESTCHESTER  TEMPORARY  HOME  FOR  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

Census    542-543 

Incorporated    541-542 

Investigation  into  the  affairs  and  management  of 23-24,  541-550 

Object 541-542 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALBION. 

Appropriation 37,     54 

recommended  by  Board t 37,     57 

Capacity 53 

Enlargement  necessary  54 

Established    53 

Expenditures 63 

classified 40 

Inmates : 

cost  of   support 53 

number 53 

arranged  by  counties 42 

Needs 55 

New  cottages,  construction  of 184 

Overcrowded  condition    54 

Receipts    53 

Report  on    53-57 

Report  of  committee  on 184 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Location 112 

Pupils : 

number 112 

sex   112 

WILLING  HELPERS'  HOME  FOR  WOMEN. 

Incorporated    118 

Object    118 

Office 118 

67 
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win8pear.  mrs.  charles  w.  paob. 

Resignation  of   189 

WYOMING  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 538 

Improvements . 537 

Location 537 

Needs 638 

Report  of  visitation 587-538 

YATES  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Census 520 

Improvements 510 

Location 519 

Needs 520 

Report  of  visitation 519-520 


